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•  Our    capacity   to   produce    and    deliver 
food   to   the  hungry  may   be   as   vital   to 
victory  as  our  capacity  to  produce  guns 
and  use  them. — WENDELL  L.  WILLKIE. 

•  The   purpose   and   justification   of    the 
war  is  not  vengeance  but  the  establish- 
ment  of   a  just   and   free   order   for   all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. — From  a  state- 
ment   issued    by    the    National    Catholic 
Welfare  Conference. 

'  The  Work  Projects  Administration  is 
to  be  discontinued  after  a  useful  life  of 
seven  years.  One  remembers  the  simple, 
pre-war  days  when  people  thought  the 
WPA  was  expensive. — HOWARD  BRU- 
BAKER  in  the  New  Yorker. 

•  It  is  the  most  dangerous  kind   of  hy- 
pocrisy  to   wage   a   war   for   democracy 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  the  basic 
benefits   of   democracy   to   any   group   of 
citizens. — THE  MOST  REV.  BERNARD  J. 
SHEIL,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago. 

•  We  need  technology   to  win   the  war, 
but  technology  will  not  win  it.  And  tech- 
nology   alone    will   not   establish    a   just 
and   lasting   peace.   What   will    win    the 
war    and    establish    a    just    and    lasting 
peace  are  educated  citizens. — ROBERT  M. 
HUTCHINS,  president,  the   University  of 
Chicago. 


So  They  Say 


•  Biological    parenthood    is    not    neces- 
sarily responsible  parenthood. — Report  of 
the  Delaware  White  House   Conference 
on   Children  in  a  Democracy. 

•  Too   often   the   scholar  has   sought   to 
impress   rather   than    to   enlighten. — LY- 
MAN    BRYSON,    educational   director    for 
the   Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

'  Fascism  is  contrary  to  the  whole  or- 
der of  Nature.  Variation,  not  identity, 
is  the  rule  of  survival. — EDUARD  C.  LIN- 
DEMAN  in  "Frontiers  of  Democracy." 

•  In  a  world  which  has  tasted  of  free- 
dom there  is  a  communication  that  eludes 
the  censor,  radiates  from  the  concentra- 
tion  camp,   and   hovers   in   the   very   air 
above   the   firing  squad. — FRANCIS   BID- 
OLE,    Attorney    General    of    the    United 
States. 

•  There    are    some    people    today    who 
.   .   .   want  our   propaganda   keyed   to   a 
horror    theme.    .    .    .    They    forget    that 
mass   hatred    is    just    a    step    from    mob 
hatred   and   that  no  one  can   predict  on 
whom   the   mob  will  turn  next. — RUTH 
TAYLOR,  of  Charles  Steltle.  Inc. 


'  It  is  easier  to  be  united  in  the  face  of 
a  common  disaster  than  to  be  united  in 
the  face  of  a  common  victory — DOROTHY 
THOMPSON. 

•  We    know    now    that    it    is    futile    to 
think  of  half   the  world   as  happy,  con- 
tent and  prosperous  and  half  the  world 
as    idle,    angry    and    poor. — SIR    Louis 
BEALE,  head  of  the  British  Supply  Coun- 
cil in  North  America. 

•  To    tell    people    they    can    do    as    they 
please,   to  give   them  in  democracy   free 
speech,  free  press,  free  assembly,  is  not 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  That  is  the 
problem. — REV.    HARRY   EMERSON    Fos- 
DICK,  Riverside   Church,  New   York. 

•  Having  been   herself   a   victim   of   ex- 
ploitation,   China    has    infinite   sympathy 
for  the  submerged  nations  of  Asia,  and 
toward   them    China   feels   she   has   only 
responsibilities — not  rights. — GENERALIS- 
SIMO CHIANG  KAI-SHEK  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  Forum. 

'  Private  control  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, whatever  might  be  said  for  it 
on  other  grounds,  cannot  be  described 
as  an  essential  liberty  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. Not  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of 
them  ever  enjoyed  that  right. — SIR  WIL- 
LIAM H.  BEVERIDCE,  British  economist. 


Harris    &     Ewini: 


The  President  to  the  New  Seventy-eighth  Congress: 


"...  it  is  wholly  possible  that  freedom  from  want — 
the  right  of  employment  and  the  right  of  assurance 
against  life's  hazards — will  loom  very  large  as  a  task  of 
America  during  the  coming  two  years. 

"I  trust  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  issue — but  rather 
as  a  task  for  all  of  us  to  study  sympathetically,  to  work 


out  with  a  constant  regard  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objective,  with  fairness  to  all  and  with  injustice  to  none. 
"In  this  war  of  survival  we  must  keep  before  our  minds 
not  only  the  evil  things  we  fight  against  but  the  good 
things  we  are  fighting  for.  We  fight  to  retain  a  great 
past — and  we  fight  to  gain  a  greater  future." 
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In  the  Relocation  Centers 

By  GEORGE  D.  NICKEL 

Director  of  Social  Relations,  Personal  Finance  Company,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


THE  community  council  of  Arizona's  fourth  largest 
city  is  in  session. 
"Mr.  Chairman,  the  residents  of  Block  42  com- 
plain about  baseball  games  played  between  the  barracks  in- 
stead of  on  the  recreation  grounds.    The  players  say  they 
can't  use  the  ballfield  because  of  the  dust." 

"The  legal  code  now  being  drafted  will  contain  a  provi- 
sion on  this,"  replied  the  chairman,  "and  the  matter  of  dust 
on  the  recreation  grounds  is  before  the  city  planning  com- 
mittee." 

"Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak  for  the  city  planning  com- 
mittee? We  are  well  aware  of  the  bad  condition  of  the 
playground.  As  soon  as  we  can  complete  the  lateral  from 
the  irrigation  canal  to  flood  the  playground  occasionally, 
we'll  lick  the  problem.  We  are  developing  facilities  as 
rapidly  as  priorities  and  shortage  of  manpower  will  allow. 
I  would  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  six  months 
ago  this  was  nothing  but  desert." 

The  city  is  the  War  Relocation  Center  at  Gila,  located 
fifty  miles  south  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  population,  13,500 
Japanese  evacuees.  The  community  council,  governing  body 
of  the  relocation  center,  is  made  up  of  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  evacuees  who  are  over  twenty-one  and  Ameri- 
can citizens.  To  this  body  are  referred  all  matters  of  com- 
munity government  and  operation  within  the  broad  frame- 
work of  WRA  administrative  policy,  while  from  this  group 
emanate  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  project  adminis- 
trators. 

There  are  ten  relocation  areas  located  in  Arizona,  Arkan- 
sas, California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The 
center  of  each  area,  where  housing  for  eight  to  eighteen 
thousand  evacuees  is  provided,  covers  approximately  three 
square  miles,  while  the  surrounding  relocation  area  runs 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  square  miles.  Military  police 
guard  the  external  boundaries  of  the  area  against  the  en- 
trance or  exit  of  unauthorized  persons. 

The  basic  housing  unit  is  a  prefabricated  barrack  twenty 
by  one  hundred  feet,  built  of  one-by-twelves,  covered  by 
tarpaper.  In  colder  areas  the  inside  is  insulated  with  sheet- 
rock.  Recreation  halls,  churches,  school  houses,  and  mess 
halls  are  similarly  constructed. 

Each  apartment  unit  houses  four  to  six  families.  Housing 
units  are  grouped  in  blocks.  Each  block  includes  fourteen 


barracks,  one  mess  hall,  one  recreation  hall,  two  laundry 
and  two  toilet  units.  Single  men  share  apartments;  single 
girls  and  women  are  housed  wherever  possible  with  fami- 
lies of  relatives,  or  with  friends.  School  and  hospital  facili- 
ties and  playgrounds  are  centrally  located  with  respect  to 
block  units. 

Caucasian  administrative  staff  averages  about  one  for 
each  200  evacuees.  This  includes  persons  in  key  steno- 
graphic and  clerical  positions,  maintenance  engineers,  and 
truck  drivers  who  must  travel  for  equipment  outside  the 
project  area.  Under  each  administrative  officer,  evacuee 
staff  members  are  assigned  for  professional,  skilled,  and 
unskilled  work. 

IN  each  block,  for  example,  there  is  an  appointed  evacuee 
block  manager  on  the  administrative  payroll.  He  serves 
in  informal  liaison  capacity  between  administration,  block 
residents,  and  community  council.  When  neighbors  quarrel, 
he  gathers  the  facts,  either  settles  the  difficulty  or  reports 
to  the  administrative,  housing  or  welfare  division.  He  keeps 
records  on  all  equipment  given  out  within  the  block — bed- 
ding, laundry  supplies,  janitorial  equipment — and  directs 
the  work  of  the  janitorial  staff. 

The  War  Relocation  Authority  provides  all  families, 
whether  employed  on  the  project  or  not,  with  food,  shelter, 
and  medical  care.  Families  upon  arrival  are  assigned  apart- 
ments. They  start  from  scratch.  Cots  and  blankets  come 
with  the  one-room,  twenty  by  twenty-four-foot  apartment ; 
the  rest  is  up  to  the  family.  Household  goods  stored  or  pur- 
chased outside  may  be  brought  in,  or  apple  boxes  and  scrap 
lumber  converted  into  chairs,  tables,  cupboards,  partitions, 
and  shelves. 

Food  is  ample,  though  conforming  to  current  rationing 
procedures.  There  is  one  cup  of  coffee;  restrictions  on  but- 
ter and  meat.  Medical  facilities  are  adequate  though  not 
elaborate.  Doctors,  nurses,  orderlies,  all  are  evacuees.  At 
Gila  there  are  fourteen  dentists  though  at  present  there  are 
only  two  dental  chairs. 

Incidentals,  not  supplied  by  the  WRA,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  community  store  where  a  variety  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, including  candy,  newspapers,  drugs  and  dry  goods,  are 
available.  A  1 0,000-person  project  will  average  easily 
$60,000  per  month  in  sales,  half  of  which  are  in  the  dry 


goods  division.  The  store  is  started  by  the  WRA  Com- 
munity Enterprise  Division  through  credit  arranged  with 
dealers  in  the  adjacent  communities.  Profits  are  used  first 
to  pay  bills  and  ultimately  to  increase  inventories.  Finally, 
through  committees  and  a  process  of  education,  the  store 
may  become  a  cooperative  enterprise  operated  by  the 
evacuees  with  membership  privileges  and  profit  sharing. 
The  range  of  enterprises  includes  jewelry,  radio  repair 
shops,  beauty  parlors,  and  barber  shops. 

The  school  system  is  complete:  nursery,  elementary,  high 
school,  and  adult  education.  Through  a  student  relocation 
plan,  selected  students  may  enroll  in  certain  colleges  outside 
the  military  areas.  Lacking  only  are  attendance  officers, 
thus  far  not  needed.  Educational  standards  are  maintained 
by  meeting  curriculum  requirements  of  the  state  in  which 
the  project  is  located.  WRA  plans  call  for  80  percent  Cau- 
casian teachers,  20  percent  evacuee,  though  lack  of  available 
trained  evacuee  teachers  has  altered  this  proportion.  Conse- 
quently, trained  teachers  carry  extra  teaching  loads,  while 
reliance  is  placed  on  evacuee  cadet  teachers  in  nursery  school 
and  lower  elementary  grades.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  at  some  centers  for  teacher  training  on  the  job. 

ALL  facilities,  buildings,  blackboards,  desks,  chairs, 
tables,  are  constructed  on  the  project  with  evacuee 
labor.  It  is  the  case  of  the  country  school  utilizing  home- 
made equipment,  but  with  the  latest  textbooks  and  teachers 
trained  in  modern  methods.  Because  so  much  improvising 
is  necessary,  two  fundamental  qualities  all  teachers  on  the 
projects  must  have  are  imagination  and  ingenuity. 

The  relocation  center  employment  office  functions  as  a 
combination  personnel  office  for  a  large  corporation  and  a 
United  States  Employment  Service  unit.  Employable  per- 
sons are  given  a  comprehensive  occupational  interview.  This 
is  done  by  evacuees  under  Caucasian  direction.  Again,  a 
dearth  of  qualified  personnel  has  made  it  necessary  to  train 
evacuees  on  the  job  as  interviewers. 

In  each  center,  there  are  thousands  of  jobs  to  be  filled. 
At  Gila  between  5,000  and  6,000  persons  are  employed  full 
time  on  project  assignments  to  conduct  the  work  of  a  fair- 
sized  community:  building,  maintenance,  feeding,  agricul- 
ture, clerical.  A  10,000-person  project  requires  1,500  on 
mess  hall  detail  alone.  As  agricultural  facilities  develop,  in- 
creasing quantities  of  food  are  produced  on  the  projects. 
Tule  Lake,  Calif.,  population  15,000,  in  three  months  not 
only  supplied  its  own  winter's  need  in  potatoes,  beets,  car- 
rots, and  rutabagas,  but  shipped  150  carloads  of  assorted 
vegetables  to  other  projects. 

For  the  equivalent  of  a  forty-four  hour  week,  apprentices 
and  trainees  receive  $12  per  month;  the  average  project 
worker,  clerical  or  laborer,  $16  per  month;  while  important 
supervisory  positions  and  professional  persons  receive  $19 
per  month.  In  addition,  each  person  engaged  on  project 
employment  receives  a  cash  clothing  allowance  for  himself 
and  his  family.  So  far,  no  project  jobs,  including  the  most 
menial,  have  gone  begging  for  lack  of  volunteers,  nor  are 
there  many  evacuees  who  desire  to  work  who  cannot  be 
placed. 

There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired on  the  project  itself.  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  centers  were  opened  prematurely,  in  a  rather  crude 
state.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  to  make  the  centers 
livable,  and  this  includes  building  schools,  churches,  recre- 
ation halls,  equipment,  clearing  ground  for  playgrounds  and 
farmland.  Apartments  call  for  double  floors,  but  the  second 


floor  is  still  missing  in  many.  Frequently,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  train  workers  on  the  job,  particularly  carpenters, 
clerical  workers.  There  is  a  lack  of  labor  saving  equipment. 
An  average  cash  wage  of  $16  a  month  for  full  time  employ- 
ment does  not  inspire  a  worker  to  do  his  utmost,  though  in 
all  fairness  it  must  be  stated  that  there  is  little  "soldiering." 

Opportunity  for  outside  employment  is  afforded  under 
two  programs.  First,  a  group  plan  enables  an  employer  to 
recruit  a  corps  of  men,  aliens  or  citizens,  for,  let  us  say. 
sugar  beet  harvesting.  The  employer  agrees  to  pay  standard 
wages,  provides  adequate  housing  and  transportation  to  aiul 
from  the  center;  state  and  local  officials  in  the  area  of  rm 
ployment  guarantee  protection.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
job,  the  men  return  to  their  families  at  the  center  if  n<> 
other  employment  in  the  area  is  available.  On  November 
first,  9,000  men  were  out  on  such  employment. 

Second,  a  permanent  leave  program  is  now  being  pushed 
by  WRA.  This  is  open  to  those  for  whom  a  job  is  available 
outside  a  restricted  military  area.  Conditions  attendant 
upon  acceptance  are  more  severe.  There  is  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  WRA  of  the  family's  past  record,  clearance 
with  the  FBI,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  job 
offered.  Finally,  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  community 
is  prepared  to  receive  the  family  or  the  individual.  This 
last  requirement  seems  not  too  clearly  defined;  it  is  still  in 
process  of  development.  It  contemplates  an  informal  work- 
ing relationship  with  such  groups  as  the  YWCA,  Y.Ml'.V 
\nicrican  Friends  Service  Committee,  International  Insti- 
tute, local  police  departments,  and  public  welfare  agencies. 
Thus  the  family  in  its  ne\v  setting  is  assured  of  some  person 
or  organization  with  whom  it  can  discuss  personal  problems. 

The  welfare  department  is  a  minor  section  of  the  com- 
munity services  division  which  embraces  such  functions  as 
housing,  employment,  recreation,  community  government, 
and  education. 

Matters  considered  within  the  sphere  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment are  allowances  for  incidentals  and  clothing  for 
unemployable  families,  marital  difficulties,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  the  problems  of  neighbors  who  cannot  "get 
along."  Counseling  on  such  matters  as  education,  selective 
service,  employment,  personal  problems  of  all  kinds  falls 
within  the  province  of  welfare. 

INVESTIGATIONS  are  made  through  interviews  with 
the  family,  relatives,  the  block  managers,  and  occasion- 
ally neighbors.  A  check  is  made  to  determine  the  scale  of 
living  of  the  family  prior  to  evacuation.  Available  financial 
resources  are  not  checked  in  detail  unless  the  family  evi- 
denced ample  resources  prior  to  evacuation.  The  theory 
here  is  that  most  families  evacuated  with  few  worldly  goods 
at  best ;  that  all  families  will  need  considerable  cash  to 
reestablish  themselves  outside  the  relocation  centers  later, 
hence  a  means  test  too  literally  applied  would  be  unwise. 

Trained  social  workers  among  the  evacuees  are  few. 
probably  not  over  twenty  in  the  ten  relocation  centers.  Gila 
has  two.  On  each  project,  as  nearly  as  the  writer  can  deter- 
mine, there  is  one  trained  Caucasian  social  worker,  though 
his  duties  may  include  other  than  welfare  functions.  Plans 
contemplate  training  selected  evacuees  as  case  workers,  or 
at  least  as  case  aides,  on  the  job. 

Objectives  of  the  welfare  department  seem  least  clearly 
defined,  its  program  presenting  the  greatest  lag  by  com- 
parison with  other  divisions.  And  there  seems  to  be  a 
logical  reason — it  is  too  soon  to  appraise  what  social  serv- 
ices, if  any,  will  be  needed.  Perhaps  existing  divisions  can 
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absorb  the  work. 

In  the  centers,  the  market  for  a  public  assistance  program 
as  we  know  it  is  small  at  best.  First,  every  family  receives 
food,  shelter,  and  medical  care,  leaving  only  clothing  and 
incidentals  for  which  money  is  required.  One  or  more  mem- 
bers of  most  families  are  employed,  providing  funds  for  in- 
cidentals and  clothing.  Public  assistance  or  relief,  as  we 
know  it,  is  not  acceptable  to  the  majority;  family  and 
neighborhood  resources  are  still  used. 

Second,  problems  of  delinquency  mature  with  difficulty 
in  the  limelight  of  a  relocation  center.  The  family  and  the 
neighborhood  group  continue  to  exert  a  tremendous  disci- 
plinary force.  Absent  from  the  centers  are  a  number  of  the 
forces  found  in  the  average  community  that  encourage  de- 
linquency. Mike  may  open  a  gambling  joint  in  his  apart- 
ment, but  chances  are  it  will  be  discovered  and  closed  before 
it  becomes  an  influence  of  any  consequence  in  the  com- 
munity. Of  course,  there  are  frictions  between  parents  and 
children.  Some  parents  worry  about  what  will  happen  to 
their  children.  They  feel  that,  under  the  artificial  life  in 
the  center,  children  are  tending  to  escape  from  parental 
control.  On  the  other  hand,  children  in  the  teen-age  groups 
cannot  see  it  that  way  at  all.  For  them  there  is  no  escape 
from  parents — you  can't  run  away  and  get  married,  or  get 
a  job.  But  so  far,  this  has  not  become  a  major  welfare 
problem. 

/~T"VHERE  is  activity  in  the  group  work  field,  but  this  is 
A  under  the  recreation  section  of  the  community  services 
division  and  is  not  considered  welfare.  Organizations  such 
as  the  Boy  Scouts,  YMCA,  and  YWCA  are  present,  but 
program  development  is  slow,  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
the  utilization  of  resources  within  the  centers.  Field  repre- 
sentatives of  national  organizations  are  unable  to  visit  fre- 
quently because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  centers,  so  the 
evacuee  with  experience  in  these  programs  does  most  of  the 
work.  Consequently,  recreation  programs  in  centers  lacking 
trained  evacuee  leaders  suffer.  Lack  of  equipment  has  been 
a  further  handicap. 

No  recreation  equipment  is  provided  by  WRA;  evacuees 
themselves  or  friends  on  the  outside  supply  the  need.  There 
is  very  little  glamor  to  hiking  or  camping  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  relocation  center. 

Three  questions  frequently  asked  about  the  evacuees  are : 
"Are  they  happy?  Are  they  loyal?  What  about  the  future?" 

As  to  the  first,  the  answer  is  probably  "No."  They  are 
making  the  best  of  what  was  deemed  by  the  military  to  be 
a  necessary  action.  They  are  not  happy  any  more  than  any 
of  us  in  a  wartime  situation,  and  for  the  same  reasons — 
our  accustomed  way  of  living  has  been  disturbed.  Employ- 
ment is  not  compulsory,  though  most  choose  to  work.  Op- 
portunities for  learning  new  skills  are  afforded.  Some  have 
experienced  a  reduction  in  the  accustomed  scale  of  living. 
Many  are  equally  well,  or  better  off  than  they  were  before. 

But  more  important  is  the  awareness  that  there  are 
bounds  to  the  community  beyond  which  evacuees  cannot  go, 
and  there  are  limits  to  the  privilege  of  self-government 
beyond  which  community  councils  cannot  legislate.  The 
evacuees  are  segregated,  set  apart.  These  thoughts  are  not 
pleasant.  There  is  a  strong  desire  to  leave  an  artificial 
mode  of  life. 

Rumors  constantly  drift  in  about  prejudices  expressed  in 
overt  action  against  the  citizens  of  Japanese  extraction  on 
the  outside.  These  are  disquieting.  Near  Gila,  for  exam- 
ple, a  group  that  volunteered  to  pick  cotton  to  relieve  the 


local  labor  shortage  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  growers 
were  confronted  with  threats  by  other  residents  when  they 
did  so.  Then  it  is  that  the  desire  to  leave  lessens;  the 
security  afforded  by  the  relocation  community  is  welcomed. 
This  conflict  between  the  desire  to  leave  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  the  security  of  the  center  does  not  make  for  a 
well  adjusted  family  and  community  life. 

As  to  loyalty,  there  was  a  time  at  the  inception  of  the 
program  when  the  consensus  of  those  who  knew  and  worked 
with  the  evacuees  was  that  the  vast  majority  were  loyal. 
The  term  99  percent  was  frequently  heard,  and  those  who 
proclaimed  the  loyalty  of  the  group  spoke  loudly  and  with 
much  assurance.  Time  and  experience  have  modified  this 
opinion.  There  are  fewer  Caucasians  willing  to  commit 
themselves  on  the  percentage  of  loyalty  among  evacuees. 
Probably  the  number  who  are  loyal  varies.  Certainly  there 
are  those  among  the  evacuees  who  would  remain  loyal  no 
matter  what  the  treatment  at  the  centers,  just  as  there  are 
those  who  will  never  be  anything  but  pro-Japanese.  But 
there  must  be  a  large  number  in  between  whose  loyalty  may 
vary,  depending  upon  events — treatment  in  the  centers,  op- 
portunities for  resettlement  and  relocation,  public  opinion 
outside  the  centers,  pro-Japanese  propaganda,  and  rumors. 

Recently,  there  have  been  strikes  and  riots  in  some  of 
the  centers,  but  the  question  of  loyalty  is  not  the  only  fac- 
tor involved,  though  it  is  a  major  one.  Prior  to  evacuation, 
many  of  the  Japanese  leaders  were  the  older  Issei,  or  first 
generation  non-citizens.  These  followed  the  Japanese  fam- 
ily culture  pattern  where  the  father  was  head  of  the  family 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  agricultural  sphere  one 
such  person  might  direct  the  economic  and  social  life  of  a 
large  group  of  families,  perhaps  hundreds  of  young  work- 
ers. The  Nissei  (younger  native  Americans)  had  only  be- 
gun to  establish  families,  to  make  their  influence  felt,  to 
assume  positions  of  leadership.  At  Gila,  70  percent  are 
Nisseij  but  over  half  of  these  are  under  twenty-one. 

EVACUATION  speeded  the  process  whereby  the  Nissei 
were  taken  out  from  under  the  control  of  the  Issei  and 
placed  in  positions  of  leadership.  For  example,  only  citizens 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  community  council,  the 
governing  body  of  the  center.  One  is  struck  by  the  youth 
of  those  who  are  council  members,  leaders  of  the  citizen 
group  active  in  community  activities,  as  well  as  by  the 
number  of  women  who  have  positions  of  leadership,  a  fur- 
ther example  of  a  breaking  away  from  the  Japanese  family 
pattern. 

Naturally,  the  older  generation,  many  of  whom  are 
steeped  in  Japanese  culture  and  tradition,  resent  being  di- 
rected by  those  young  in  age  and  wisdom;  by  those  who 
know  only  America  and  who  in  some  instances  cannot  speak 
Japanese.  One  evacuee  told  me  that  his  inability  to  speak 
Japanese  was  a  strong  barrier  to  his  acceptance  by  many 
in  the  center.  A  young,  well  educated  couple  are  finding 
life  in  the  center  quite  miserable  because  they  are  forced  to 
be  with  "so  many  Japanese" —  meaning,  so  many  who  are 
Japanese  in  education,  culture,  language,  and  thinking,  in 
contrast  to  the  thoroughly  Americanized  Nissei. 

Another  evacuee  citizen,  recognizing  that  strikes  and 
riots  are  not  helping  achieve  ultimate  acceptance  and  under- 
standing, stated  that  if  evacuation  had  to  come  it  is  too  bad 
it  could  not  have  taken  place  ten  years  later.  By  that  time, 
there  would  be  fewer  first  generation  and  a  more  mature 
and  accepted  group  of  Nissei  in  positions  of  leadership. 

So  the  strikes  and  riots  find  their  genesis  to  a  large  de- 
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gree  in  the  clash  between  older  non-citizens  and  a  much 
younger  citizen  group,  a  clash  that  has  been  precipitated 
by  evacuation.  It  is  obvious  that  among  the  strikers  will 
be  found  a  preponderance  of  older  Japanese,  alien  and  pro- 
Japanese,  including  the  Kibri,  those  evacuees  born  in  Amer- 
ica but  educated  in  Japan.  And  the  pro-Japanese  appar- 
ently are  not  missing  any  bets — to  circulate  rumors  among 
the  evacuees  designed  to  swing  the  fence  riders  away  from 
loyalty  to  America,  and  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  centers  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  the  loyal  evacuees  to  achieve  better 
public  understanding.  But  it  does  not  follow  per  se  that 
differences  arc  entirely  on  a  loyalty  basis. 

INHERE  are  other  factors,  too,  militating  against  peace 
A  and  harmony  among  the  populace.  Evacuees  from  San 
Francisco,  many  of  them  businessmen,  express  dislike  to- 
ward the  agricultural  and  fisher  folk  from  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  There  are  even  minor  groupings  based  on  the  as- 
sembly centers  from  which  they  came.  Some  of  those  from 
the  northern  assembly  centers  are  critical  of  those  from 
Santa  Anita — the  latter  being  considered  less  cooperative 
because  of  certain  incidents  which  occurred  at  Santa  Anita, 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  subsequent  restrictions 
placed  on  activities  within  the  relocation  centers. 

What  about  the  future?  At  this  stage,  predictions  are 
dangerous.  The  program  has  not  jelled.  Procedure  has 
been  cautious,  providing  facilities  slightly  on  the  frontier 
side  and  a  way  of  life  making  for  leanness.  With  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  Japanese  as  volatile  as  it  is,  with 
persons  of  influence  politically  and  economically  looking 
for  opportunities  to  criticize,  this  cautious  procedure  seems 
wise,  for  WRA  is  on  a  spot.  One  administrative  mistake 
can  be  fatal. 

One  Caucasian  accounting  officer  stated  that  he  just  does 
not  mention  his  work  to  his  friends.  They  argue  too  much. 
It  is  conceivable  that  if  he  were  to  mention  the  size  of  a 
payroll  a  rumor  would  be  started  about  extravagant  ad- 
ministration. A  recent  newspaper  editorial  commented 
about  the,wholesale  waste  of  food  evidenced  by  the  heavily 
laden  garbage  trucks  seen  leaving  Gila  daily.  To  the  preju- 
diced person  that  simple  statement,  without  mentioning 
the  number  of  trucks,  was  sufficient  proof  of  extravagant 
waste. 

It  has  not  been  possible  thus  far  for  the  WRA  adminis- 
trators to  sit  back  and  say,  "Now  that  the  various  phases 
of  our  program  are  operating  smoothly,  we  can  begin  plan- 
ning for  the  future  relocation  of  our  families."  The  clash 
between  the  Nissei  and  Issei,  and  the  activity  of  the  pro- 
Japanese  group  were  unforeseen  diverting  factors. 

Despite  these  diverting  factors,  the  one  program  with 
long  range  implications — the  permanent  leave  plan — is  be- 
ing emphasized.  Under  this  plan,  it  is  hoped  the  popula- 
tion in  the  relocation  centers  gradually  will  be  depleted  and 
the  evacuees  dispersed  in  small  groups  in  widely  scattered 
areas. 

On  this  subject,  attitudes  within  the  centers  are  mixed. 
At  first,  evacuees  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  leave;  but 
now  that  the  way  is  opened,  there  is  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  to  accept.  There  is  increasing  feeling  that  the 
Japanese  may  never  again  have  opportunity  to  return  to 
California  in  large  numbers,  their  places  having  been  taken 
by  those  who  will  resent  their  return  for  economic  reasons 
if  for  no  other.  Admittedly  then,  widespread  dispersal 
would  seem  advisable.  On  the  other  hand,  rumors,  perhaps 
embellished  by  the  pro-Japanese,  about  how  evacuees  are 


likely  to  be  treated  outside  the  centers  create  doubts  as  to 
the  advisability  of  leaving. 

The  security  of  life  in  the  centers,  too,  is  beginning  to 
tell,  while  isolation  from  contacts  with  persons  of  other 
racial  ancestry  is  increasing  racial  consciousness.  It  is  easy 
to  build  up  this  consciousness  of  race.  Each  time  a  teacher 
says  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  "You  Japanese  children,  now 
we'll  do  thus  and  so  ..."  a  suggestion  is  made,  and  the  full 
implication  of  the  remark,  "you  Japanese  children"  does 
not  pass  the  young  people  unnoticed.  This  augments  the 
feeling  of  security  afforded  by  the  center  and  at  the  same 
time  it  complicates  the  problem  of  ultimate  resettlement. 

The  older  and  the  less  adventuresome  evacuees  may  ob- 
ject to  leaving  the  center,  preferring  the  known  disad- 
vantages within  to  the  unknown  difficulties  without.  At 
Gila,  a  camouflage  net  project  has  just  been  completed,  a 
private  contract  job  designed  to  utilize  evacuee  labor  at 
prevailing  wages.  Quite  likely  it  represents  the  last  venture 
in  this  direction,  for  each  such  project  becomes  an  induce- 
ment to  stay,  encourages  the  feeling  nf  security  that  the 
center  affords. 

OUTSIDE  the  centers,  too,  there  are  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  adverse  public  opinion  that  tax  the  in- 
genuity of  the  project  administrators  and  evacuee  citizen 
leaders  in  meeting  the  resettlement  problem.  Mr.  Yoshido' 
in  the  center  has  a  brother  who  has  made  his  livelihood  for 
years  near  Denver.  He  writes  to  his  brother  seeking  infor- 
mation about  the  possibility  of  settling  near  him.  His 
brother,  who  has  his  own  family  to  consider,  sends  Mr. 
Yoshido  a  discouraging  reply  to  the  effect  that,  while  he 
and  his  friends  are  doing  all  right  near  Denver,  he's  not  so 
sure  how  well  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Japanese  fami- 
lies in  that  area  would  be  received  by  the  community— 
"times  being  what  they  are,  you  know."  Mr.  Tanaka  has 
a  definite  offer  of  a  job  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  why  try  to 
move  his  family  there  where  there  is  not  enough  housing 
available  for  Caucasians?  Even  though  a  house  were  avail- 
able, what  landlord  would  dare  rent  to  a  family  of  Japanese 
ancestry  ? 

We  should  wait,  says  one  group,  until  after  the  war 
when  feeling  dies  down.  Then  there  will  be  more  chance 
of  being  accepted  in  the  various  communities.  But,  say 
others,  if  we  wait  until  then,  there  will  be  far  more  job 
seekers  than  jobs  and  what  chance  will  we  have  against 
the  returning  soldiers  and  released  war  industry  workers? 

Following  this  line  of  reasoning  a  step  farther,  the  citi- 
zen evacuees  express  often  and  with  emphasis  the  wish  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  by  serv- 
ing in  increased  number  in  the  armed  forces.  The  onlv 
clinching  argument  against  prejudice  seems  to  be  the  proof 
that  evacuees  have  an  equally  great  stake  in  the  war  and 
are  sacrificing  just  ns  much  as  other  citizens.  Recently,  the 
army  sought  recruits  at  (ilia  for  service  in  the  intelligence 
division  as  interpreters.  One  hundred  volunteered,  more 
than  thirty  were  accepted  and  sent  east  for  training.  Tin- 
was  brought  to  the  writer's  attention  repeatedly. 

One  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  starting  a  resettle- 
ment program  now  is  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  face 
to  face  contact  in  selling  a  person  or  a  program.  The  longer 
the  evacuees  remain  isolated,  the  stronger  the  barriers 
become.  The  more  they  depend  on  each  other,  the  less  con- 
fident they  become  of  being  able  to  make  a  go  of  it  later 
outside.  Evacuees  are  already  losing  contact  with  their 
Caucasian  friends.  One  Nissei  asked  me  if  it  could  be  pos- 
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sible  that  people  on  the  outside  are  being  discouraged  from 
writing  to  evacuee  friends  because  so  many  of  his  have 
ceased  writing.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  out  of  sight,  soon  out 
of  mind. 

So,  despite  the  obstacles  to  immediate  resettlement,  fami- 
lies are  being  encouraged  to  leave.  To  pave  the  way,  some 
of  the  evacuee  citizen  leaders  may  go  first.  With  funds 
provided  by  the  Japanese  Citizens  League,  an  organiza- 
tion of  demonstrated  American  loyalty,  it  is  contemplated 
that  representative  leaders  will  visit  businessmen,  trade  as- 
sociations, Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  state  their  case,  to 
develop  better  public  understanding,  to  make  it  possible  for 
loyal  evacuee  families  to  settle  in  various  communities. 


'1  heir  task  u  ill  be  a  difficult  one,  apt  to  be  disheartening, 
for  they  will  be  meeting  with  groups  that  are  openly  an- 
tagonistic for  various  reasons:  lack  of  understanding,  race 
prejudice,  fear  of  economic  competition.  They  may  not 
succeed. 

But  these  young,  energetic,  well  educated,  thoroughly 
American  leaders  are  eager  to  attempt  this  tough  as- 
signment. As  Nobe  Kawai,  one  of  the  leaders  at  Gila  ex- 
pressed it:  "I've  got  a  family  here  and  a  home  in  Pasadena. 
I  want  to  get  back  to  my  home  some  day.  By  golly,  we've 
got  to  figure  out  some  way  to  make  that  possible."  And 
when  Americans  put  their  minds  to  work  on  a  problem 
and  start  to  figure  out  a  way,  they  usually  succeed. 


Who  Does  What 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


THE  most  pressing  problems  of  wartime  public 
welfare  administration  center  around  allocations  of 
responsibility,  around  questions  of  who  does  what. 

A  year  ago  when  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associ- 
ation held  its  annual  round-table  conference  in  Washington, 
just  a  week  after  Pearl  Harbor,  there  was  hope  and  faith 
that,  under  national  leadership,  burgeoning  community  ac- 
tivities would  establish  lines  of  responsibility  and  that  an 
over-all  integrated  pattern  would  emerge.  At  the  recent 
mid-December  meetings  in  Chicago  of  the  National  Council 
of  State  Public  Assistance  and  Welfare  Administrators, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Local  Public  Welfare  Ad- 
ministrators, under  the  wing  of  the  Association,  there  was 
still  hope  but  not  much  faith  that  "anything  short  of  a 
bombing"  would  clear  up  the  confusions  of  who  does  what. 
Two  things,  however,  were  abundantly  evident  at  these 
1942  meetings:  one,  that  the  wartime  problems  of  public 
welfare  are  broadening  into  many  new  kinds  of  community 
relationships;  the  other,  that  many  wartime  problems  have 
no  jurisdictional  boundaries  but  press  with  equal  urgency 
at  every  level  of  administration. 

In  line  with  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation to  reduce  civilian  travel,  the  APWA  cancelled 
the  annual  conference  of  its  membership.  Instead  it  called 
three-day  meetings  of  the  two  councils  which  function 
within  its  organizational  framework.  These  meetings  will 
be  followed  during  the  coming  year  by  a  series  of  regional 
conferences  of  the  membership  to  be  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

About  one  hundred  fifty  hardy  souls  braved  the  rigors  of 
pre-holiday  travel  to  attend  the  Chicago  meetings.  All- 
regions,  though  not  all  states,  were  represented  in  both 
groups  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  federal  people,  national 
and  regional,  present  by  invitation.  Original  plans  called 
for  separate  meetings  of  both  councils,  interspersed  with 
joint  sessions  with  "the  federals"  present  at  all  times  to 
answer  questions.  But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.  After 
the  first  separate  meeting  or  two,  it  was  apparent  that  mat- 
ters under  discussion  cut  across  state  and  local  lines  and 
that  relationships  would  be  clarified  by  meeting  together. 
So  the  two  groups  met  from  then  on  as  one. 

The  procedure  of  the  meetings,  with  few  exceptions,  fol- 
lowed an  informal  pattern :  a  brief  statement,  more  or  less 
official,  of  "where  we  are,"  with  brisk  questions  and  an- 


swers aimed  at  discovering  "where  we  are  going."  The 
liveliest  discussion  of  the  whole  conference  turned  on  mat- 
ters of  organization  relationships,  particularly  at  the  com- 
munity level  and  notably  in  regard  to  day  care  of  children ; 
manpower  and  its  implications  for  public  welfare  agencies; 
the  problems  raised  by  the  liquidation  of  WPA  and  by  the 
uncertain  status  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration. And,  of  course,  there  were  those  sturdy  perennials, 
personnel  troubles  and  the  "bottom  layer  of  employability" 
represented  by  irreducible  relief  rolls. 

Meetings  which  were  full  of  lively  exchange  cannot  be 
reported  in  terms  of  who  said  what.  This  chronicle  at- 
tempts, therefore,  only  to  summarize  the  substance  of  the 
discussion. 

To  put  the  perennials  first:  Personnel  seems  to  be  the 
No.  1  Headache  of  the  day-to-day  job  of  the  administrator, 
whether  a  higher-up  in  Washington  or  the  director  of  a 
one-man  office  at  the  grass  roots.  Staff  raiding  is  going  on 
at  every  level.  Trained  people,  seduced  by  larger  salaries 
and  the  glamor  of  war-related  agencies,  cannot  be  replaced 
by  trained  people  because  they  are  not  available.  Promo- 
tions have  been  much  too  rapid  for  the  good  of  the  service 
or  the  professional  development  of  the  workers.  A  lowering 
of  the  caliber  and  qualifications  of  persons  available  for 
appointments  is  evident.  A  few  states  have  definitely 
lowered  requirements;  a  few  have  removed  residence  quali- 
fications. Merit  system  regulations  are  being  juggled  in  an 
effort  to  keep  at  least  the  form,  but  "there  will  be  a  day  of 
reckoning." 

A  quick  survey,  not  yet  complete,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  shows 
that  in  forty-two  states  in  early  December  18,800  persons 
were  engaged  in  professional  and  administrative  work  in 
public  welfare  agencies.  About  K600  vacancies  existed, 
120  of  them  in  state  positions.  During  the  past  year  about 
6,000  persons  left  fhe  welfare  services,  with  the  turnover 
in  some  counties  running  over  100  percent.  The  most  obvi- 
ous approach  to  checking  turnover  and  maintaining  per- 
sonnel standards  is  to  raise  salaries,  particularly  those  of 
visitors  and  supervisors.  This  is  being  done  in  a  few  places, 
but  in  general  the  proposal  is  not  supported  by  public 
opinion. 

The  hope  that  the  drop  in  the  relief  rolls  would  "give  a 
better  break"  to  those  left  on  is  not  being  realized,  partly 
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because  of  reduced  and  less  competent  staffs,  partly  because 
of  shrinking  financial  resources.  Increases  in  grants  have 
been  slight  and  scattered,  barely  enough  to  maintain  "old 
relief  standards."  "Relief  is  no  longer  important  either  to 
legislators  or  to  the  public." 

The  broadly  inclusive  topic  of  community  organization 
brought  forward  a  squad  of  "federals"  representing  agen- 
cies with  regular  or  emergency  functions  in  local  communi- 
ties. The  agencies  represented  were:  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  and  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau.  Spokesmen  for  each  explained  the 
status  quo  of  its  program  and  indicated  the  direction  it 
is  taking.  [See  page  15.] 

All  this  carefully  worked  out  division  of  responsibility 
did  not  seem  to  impress  the  more  realistic  among  the  public 
welfare  people.  "Busy  work"  they  called  it;  and  added. 
"Just  let  a  couple  of  bombs  land  on  the  U.  S.  A.  and  all 
this  'After  you,  my  dear  Alphonse'  will  be  washed  up.  But 
the  job  will  be  done." 

The  matter  of  day  care  for  children  of  working  mothers 
was  a  different  story.  Here  was  a  problem  not  of  a  future 
contingency  but  of  the  now.  It  has  caught  the  imagination 
of  the  public,  although  little  is  known  about  its  ultimate 
proportions  or  its  exact  nature.  Official  Washington  has 
acknowledged  responsibility,  but  agency  jurisdiction  has  not 
been  established.  As  one  state  director  put  it : 

No  one  knows  who  does  what  in  Washington  on  day  care. 
We  don't  even  know  to  whom  to  write  a  letter.  An  effective 
job  cannot  be  done  at  the  local  level,  where  the  job  exists 
and  where  pressures  are  heaviest,  until  there  is  agreement 
among  the  federal  agencies  as  to  areas  of  responsibility  and 
methods  of  procedure.  Industry,  willing  to  cooperate  with 
government  agencies  in  setting  up  properly  safeguarded  fa- 
cilities, has  grown  impatient  with  delays  and  is  setting  up  its 
own  without  benefit  of  social  guidance. 

In  meetings  of  the  councils  of  local  directors  it  was  plain 
that  more  than  one  community  had  grown  impatient  with 
delay  at  the  top  and  had  gone  ahead  with  its  own  projects 
adapted  to  local  needs  and  with  local  standards  of  oper- 
ation. 

While  most  of  the  "federals"  were  sure  that  there  is  a 
growing  problem  of  day  care,  they  were  confident  that  it 
can  be  handled  in  large  part  by  the  expansion  of  existing 
facilities  and  the  imaginative  use  of  recreational  and  other 
community  facilities.  Much  of  this  expansion  and  adapta- 
tion can  be  accomplished  without  greater  expense  than  can 
be  met  by  local  resources,  public  and  private.  But,  as  some- 
one said : 

It  is  not  easy  to  shake  loose  old  established  organization* 
and  reshape  them  to  the  emergency.  The  schools,  for  ex- 
ample, although  they  are  coming  along,  need  to  be  pushed  to 
take  a  wide  community  view,  to  drop  some  of  the  regular 
things  they  have  been  doing  and  take  on  new  emergency  things. 

But,  it  was  admitted,  there  are  communities  that  lack 
the  leadership  to  mobilize  resources  and  get  projects  going. 
To  help  such  places  the  ODHWS  has  an  allotment  of 
$400,000  from  the  President's  Emergency  Fund  to  make 
grants  to  departments  of  health  and  education  for  purposes 
of  promotion  and  coordination,  but  not  for  operation.  For 
federal  assistance  in  the  actual  operation  of  day  care  facili- 
ties, communities  must  look  to  the  residual  legatees  of 
WPA,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  to  the  Federal  Works 


Agency  which  administer*  funds  available  under  the  Lan- 
ham  act.  But  in  any  case,  "The  more  you  can  do  this  thing 
locally,  the  better  off  you'll  be." 

The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  reported  that  it  has  in- 
creased its  field  staff  and  has  thirty-three  consultants  in 
thirteen  states  engaged  in  planning  and  developing  facilities 
for  day  care.  Under  a  recent  agreement  with  the  Office  of 
Education,  likewise  engaged  in  promoting  day  care  facili- 
ties, it  is  hoped  that  henceforth  the  representatives  of  both 
agencies  will  go  into  states  together  and  that  state  depart- 
ments of  welfare  and  education  will  follow  suit  in  sending 
their  representatives  into  communities.  Given  the  way  our 
various  services  are  organized,  it  was  emphasized,  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  one  agency  to  do  the  whole  job.  "We 
start  where  we  are,  not  in  a  vacuum."  But  it  is  "the  clear 
obligation"  of  welfare  departments  to  initiate  planning  and 
to  take  the  "residual  responsibility  for  action  if  no  one  else 
does." 

THF.  WPA  was  drawn  into  the  discussion  of  day  care 
with  questions  as  to  the  disposition  of  its  program  in 
that  field.  This  program,  it  appears,  will  continue  until  early 
February',  but  any  earmarked  funds  remaining  cannot  be 
turned  over  to  other  agencies  to  carry  on  the  projects.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  February,  Lanham  act  funds  will  have 
"loosened  up"  and  that  many  projects  will  be  able  to  go 
on  without  interruption.  The  WPA  offers  its  assistance 
to  appropriate  local  groups  in  planning  to  take  over  oper- 
ation and  in  applying  for  Lanham  act  funds. 

The  school-lunch  program  is  something  else  that  WPA 
hopes  will  find  new  auspices  before  its  own  demise.  It 
hopes,  too.  that  equipment  and  stock?  of  canned  foods  from 
garden  projects  can  be  turned  over  to  local  groups  prepared 
to  carry  on.  Rut  it  warns  that  time  is  short  and  urge* 
quick  action  by  community  and  school  authorities. 

The  discussion  of  day  care  was  threaded  through  with 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  social  wisdom  of  encouraging  mothers 
of  young  children  to  go  into  industry,  but  with  realistic 
recognition  of  the  anomaly  of  discouraging  them  while 
ADC  grants  remain  as  low  as  they  are  in  many  industrial 
areas.  But,  it  was  pointed  out,  industry  itself,  while  ac- 
tively recruiting  women,  is  beginning  to  count  the  cost  in 
absenteeism  of  employing  the  mothers  of  young  children. 
The  whole  economy  of  recruiting  these  women  for  work 
while  the  community  assumes  many  of  their  "home  and 
mother"  responsibilities  is  being  increasingly  challenged. 

WPA  representatives  held  out  small  hope  of  any  project 
priorities  in  its  liquidation.  Its  enrollment  indicates  that 
only  "a  relatively  small  number"  will  be  "turned  back  to 
public  assistance,"  but  all  WPA  and  welfare  officials,  state 
and  local,  were  strongly  advised  to  "get  together  and 
analyze  the  residual  load  and  the  resources  for  meeting 
such  needs  as  may  arise." 

The  same  advice  was  given  to  those  concerned  about 
WPA's  part  in  the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  any  priority  and  only  prompt  action 
can  "save"  these  projects. 

Representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration presented  a  less  decisive  though  not  more  encour- 
aging prospect.  Only  a  substantial  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress can  continue  the  stamp  plan  or  any  other  form  of 
commodity  distribution  after  June  30,  1943.  Officials  were 
hopeful  that  the  AMA's  part  in  the  school  lunch  and  milk 
programs  would  be  salvaged  as  a  war  feeding  measure,  but 
admitted  that  WPA's  withdrawal  will  close  out  many  of 
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them.  The  AMA  still  can  supply  foodstuffs  but  not  the 
necessary  labor. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  problems  of  manpower  and 
possible  approaches  to  their  solution  were  presented  to  the 
conference  in  a  brilliant  address  by  William  Haber,  chief 
of  research  and  planning  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Haber  held  that  the  confusion  attending  this 
matter  has  been  more  apparent  in  Washington  than  else- 
where, and  that  it  has  been  a  confusion  of  responsibility 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  an  obstacle  to  production.  But, 
he  warned,  the  honeymoon  period  is  over  and  confusion 
must  be  cleared  up  or  "we  shall  be  in  trouble."  There  is 
no  real  lack  of  manpower,  but  the  demand  is  in  highly  con- 
centrated areas  while  the  supply  is  widely  scattered. 

Both  the  military  and  the  industrialists  are  now  "setting 
their  sights"  for  the  end  of  1944  with  the  prospect  of  a 
"labor  force"  of  67,000,000  persons.  If  necessary,  this 
might  be  raised  to  70,000,000,  but  only  at  great  cost  to  the 
civilian  economy.  The  most  urgent  question  facing  the 
commission  is  what  our  national  economy  can  support  in 
armed  forces  in  1944.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
8,000,000  persons  not  now  in  essential  industries  or  not 
working  at  all  will  be  trained  for  essential  work  in  1944, 
the  great  bulk  by  industry  itself.  How  these  people  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  less  critical  industries  is  a  major  prob- 
lem. Thus  far,  the  transfer  has  been  voluntary,  but  in- 
creased social  pressure  will  be  needed  if  the  process  is  to 
remain  so. 

Another  immediate  problem  of  the  commission  is  the 
review  and  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  deferments 
under  selective  service,  with  a  shift  from  dependency  to 
occupational  capacity  as  the  determining  factor. 


As  Mr.  Haber  raised  the  sights  of  the  conierence  in  one 
area  so,  in  another,  did  the  two  speakers  at  the  dinner 
session.  They  were  Wayne  Coy,  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Mr.  Coy  pointed  out  that 
only  12  percent  of  the  much  criticized  "army  of  federal 
employes"  is  in  Washington,  that  the  vast  majority  are  in 
arsenals  and  navy  yards  producing  the  implements  of  war. 
He  spoke  at  length  of  the  Four  Freedoms,  relating  them 
to  our  own  share  in  the  war  and  the  peace. 

Mr.  Altmeyer  compared  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Beveridge  plan  with  our  own  security  program,  describing 
them  both  as  "merely  the  extension  of  tested  principles." 
Outlining  "what  I  believe  will  be  the  President's  program 
of  social  security,"  he  mentioned:  a  federal  system  of  un- 
employment insurance;  cash  benefits  for  permanent  and 
temporary  disability  with  provision  for  hospital ization ;  the 
extension  of  public  assistance  by  means  of  "an  all-inclusive 
fourth  category" ;  liberalization  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren with  equalization  between  the  states  and  matching 
grants  for  medical  services.  This  program  differs  from 
the  Beveridge  plan  chiefly  in  its  omission  of  national  work- 
men's compensation,  medical  services,  and  children's  allow- 
ances. 

Said  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  director  of  the  APWA,  in  clos- 
ing the  conference: 

We  are  completing  a  ten-year  cycle  in  which  the  relief  of 
want  has  been  the  objective,  and  we  are  entering  a  cycle  which 
will  be  conditioned  by  a  broader  concept  of  public  welfare  with 
better  manpower  in  a  better  world  as  its  objective.  .  .  .  The 
message  of  victory  must  be  a  message  of  opportunity  and  se- 
curity to  the  individual. 


The  Problem  of  Recruiting 

By  LEONARD  W.  MAYO 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University 


THE  job  of  obtaining  and  holding  qualified  personnel 
to  man  our  regular  social  services  and  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  wartime  agencies  has  become  social 
work's  toughest  problem.   This  country  came  out  of  World 
War  I  with  more  extensive  services  than  we  had  previously 
known  and  we  emerged  from  the  depression  with  a  widened 
concept  of  social  work ;  but  we  did  not  foresee  that  in  peace 
and  in  war,  in  depression  and  in  prosperity,  such  large  num- 
bers of  qualified  workers  would  continue  to  be  required. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  public  services  in  the  thirties 
found  us  with  inadequate  personnel,  and  now  war  finds  us 
not  only  with  a  serious  personnel  shortage  but  also  with  no 
general  recognition  of  the  essential  nature  of  social  services 
in  national  and  community  life.  This  is  not  the  time,  how- 
ever, to  lament  past  sins.  We  must,  rather,  review  the 
present  situation  and  outline  plans  for  recruitment  and 
other  methods  of  meeting  personnel  problems. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  figures  quoted  here  to  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Morse  Cartwright  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University;  to  the  Family  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Serv- 
ices; to  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  and 
the  Child  Welfare  League;  and  to  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Recruiting  of  the  Ameri- 


can Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 

It  was  estimated  before  Pearl  Harbor  that  there  were 
approximately  100,000  social  work  positions  in  the  coun- 
try, plus  an  estimated  50,000  in  the  social  insurances. 
Using  this  base  of  100,000  (now  greatly  expanded),  the 
Cartwright  and  ODHWS  committees  reported  three 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor  a  total  estimated  shortage  of 
12,000  to  15,000  social  workers  in  governmental  and  vol- 
untary agencies. 

Approximately  one  half  (about  6,000)  of  these  were 
in  social  case  work  positions,  including  family  and  child 
welfare,  psychiatric  and  medical  social  work,  day  care  serv- 
ices for  children  and  Red  Cross  services  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  their  families.  For  group  work  and  rec- 
reation services  the  Cartwright  committee  estimated  a 
total  immediate  need  of  3,800.  Housing,  it  was  stated, 
would  require  at  least  500  and  the  USO  a  total  of  2,250. 
The  Red  Cross  and  the  USO  now  report  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  their  vacancies. 

Information  received  as  this  article  goes  to  press  reveals 
that  in  a  sampling  of  212  private  family  agencies,  there 
are  at  present  200  professional  vacancies.  Several  agencies 
reported  vacancies  as  high  as  50  percent,  and  most  of  them 
indicated  that  their  needs  are  more  serious  than  a  year  ago. 
Data  covering  thirty-four  states  from  the  Social  Security 
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Board's  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  show  a  loss  of  one 
third  of  the  trained  public  assistance  staff  members  during 
the  last  year  and  only  a  meager  recovery  to  date.  Whil< 
the  actual  shortage  is  not  greater  than  a  year  ago  in  ;i 
number  of  states,  the  quality  of  new  personnel  is  frequent! \ 
inferior,  vacancies  unfilled  for  several  months  cause  con- 
tinued inadequacies  in  service,  and  the  cumulative  effect 
on  the  public  assistance  program  is  more  serious  than  it  was 
early  in  1942. 

A  sample  of  eighty-four  child  welfare  agencies  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  shows  a  total  of  500  resignations 
from  all  types  of  positions  during  the  last  ten  months  and 
the  accession  of  430  new  people.  There  are  138  positions 
in  fifty-one  of  the  eighty-four  agencies  yet  to  be  filled, 
ninety  in  case  work. 

A  report  from  the  Social  Work  Vocational  Uureau  last 
month  shows  seventy-eight  "standing  orders"  for  several 
hundred  workers  from  the  Red  Cross,  the  USO,  and  state 
and  federal  departments.  Other  urgent  requests  for  per- 
sonnel include  ninety-four  orders  for  executives  and  super- 
visors and  281  for  case  workers. 

The  losses  in  public  welfare  departments  and  in  volun 
tary  agencies  are  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  sal 
aries  run  below  those  offered  by  war  agencies;  by  the  in- 
roads of  military  service  and  war  industry  (affecting  women 
as  well  as  men)  ;  and  by  the  rigidity  of  the  merit  system 
and  examination  and  appointment  procedures  in  some  pub- 
lic agencies.    The  present  situation  might  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Approximately  15,000  qualified  people  are  needed  at  oner, 
the  majority  in  public  and  war  agencies,  to  man  essential  so- 
cial services.  Workers  with  supervisory,  administrative  and 
community  organization  skills  are  particularly  needed,  though 
the  case  work  positions  are  the  hardest  to  fill. 

The  need  for  personnel  in  the  salary  range  between  $1,600 
and  $2,000  is  acute;  the  need  for  those  in  the  range  between 
$3,200  and  $5,000  has  been  acute  for  two  years  and  remains  so. 

The  present  needs  cover  a  wide  geographical  area  with  con 
centration  in  defense   and   rural  sections   and  in  communities 
poorly  served  before  the  war. 

While  the  personnel  demands  of  the  war  agencies  may  not 
increase  at  the  same  rate  as  they  have  in  the  past  twelve 
months,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  rate  will  drop  much  while 
the  war  continues. 

After  the  war,  the  demand  for  seasoned  social  workers  both 
here  and  abroad  will  be  greater  than  at  present.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  when  hostilities  cease  there  will  be  between  five 
r.nd  six  million  orphans  and  over  twenty  million  unemployed 
in  Europe.  The  needs  in  our  own  country  will  challenge  all 
our  skill  and  experience. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  plans  of  this  country  as  well  as 
England  will  include  broad  defenses  against  unemployment, 
sickness,  and  other  handicaps.  Administration  of  such  pro- 
visions will  require  experienced  social  workers. 

What  then  of  the  supply  of  workers  available  at  present 
and  in  the  near  future? 

On  November  1,  1942,  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  reported  that  the  forty-two  ac- 
credited schools  showed  a  total  enrollment  of  4,998  part 
and  full  time  students,  constituting  a  drop  of  13  percent 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  number  of  full  time 
students  majoring  in  social  work  registered  in  these  schools 
on  the  same  date  was  2,154,  a  drop  of  14  percent  below 
last  year's  comparable  figure. 

Home  duties  related  to  the  war,  pressure  of  agency  work, 
rise  in  living  costs,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  demands  of 


the  futuie  all  combine  to  aft'tvt  adversely  the  part  time  en- 
rollment in  the  schools  this  year,  although  a  downward 
trend  was  noted  in  some  schools  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
drop  in  full  time  registration  needs  little  elaboration.  'Hie 
attractive  salaries  in  industry  and  business  and  the  oppor- 
tunities in  connection  with  the  armed  forces  have  drawn 
off  many  young  women  who  might  otherwise  have  entered 
schools  of  social  work  this  fall. 

Clearly  the  job  of  manning  our  social  services  rc«,ti-  uith 
local  and  national  agencies  and  the  federal  government 
with  the  undergraduate  schools  playing  an  important  iole 
in  preparing  students  for  professional  training.  We  look  to 
the  Association  of  Schools,  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  and  the  other  national  professional  as- 
sociations for  leadership.  All  of  these  organizations  are 
active  in  recruiting,  in  seeking  federal  scholarship  aid  and 
in  attempting  to  devise  method;,  of  meeting  the  present 
emergency. 

The  Association  of  Schools  organized  a  committee  on 
recruiting  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago.  This  committee  has 
addressed  itself  to  four  major  aspects  of  its  problem:  en- 
couraging recruiting  efforts  via  the  schools  and  through 
local  chapters  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers and  local  and  national  family  and  child  welfare 
agencies;  publishing  a  series  of  pamphlets  addressed  to  dif- 
ferent audiences  describing  social  work  as  a  profession  and 
its  current  opportunities;  distributing  recruiting  posters  to 
all  accredited  undergraduate  schools,  with  a  question  and 
answer  manual  on  social  work  as  a  profession ;  preparing 
news  releases,  articles  for  selected  periodicals,  and  spot  an- 
nouncements for  the  radio. 

The  work  of  this  committee  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
good  start.  The  concerted  assistance  of  local  and  national 
agencies  and  the  government  are  required  in  this  job  if  we 
are  to  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities. 

But  first  of  all,  we  must  remember  that  undergraduate 
education  is  of  basic  importance  to  professional  education. 
Oiough  the  social  science  major  in  men's  colleges  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  we  can  work  actively  with  the  women's 
colleges  to  preserve  the  basis  of  sound  undergraduate  pre- 
professional  training  and  counsel  with  them  on  preparing 
their  students  for  as  much  social  work  training  as  is  possible 
in  the  present  emergency. 

Local  .lyt'tiiits  should  work  with  any  appropriate  gioup 
in  their  community  or  state  such  as  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  or 
Chest  or  the  State  Welfare  Department  in  conducting  re- 
cruiting programs  aimed  at  the  faculties  and  students  of 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  any  individuals  in  the 
community  who  may  be  interested  and  available.  Profes- 
sional workers  and  interested  laymen  should  make  every 
effort  to  supply  loan  or  fellowship  funds  for  competent  stu- 
dents. Local  agencies  should  recruit  volunteers,  analyze 
their  functions,  and  organize  in-service  training  course*. 

Revision  of  salary  scales  should  be  undertaken  wherever 
needed,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  holding  the  staff  but  be- 
cause in  many  instances  such  action  is  long  overdue  and  the 
rise  in  living  costs  now  makes  it  mandatory.  Residence  re- 
quirements should  be  abandoned,  as  well  as  unnecessary  de- 
lavs  in  holding  examinations  and  making  appointments. 

Agencies  should  look  into  the  possibilities  of  various 
"work-study"  plans,  advocated  by  the  Family  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  America.  For  example,  a  competent,  mature 
worker,  without  formal  training,  may  be  employed  with 
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the  understanding  that  she  is  to  attend  a  school  of  social 
work  on  part  time  or  a  well  organized  in-service  training 
program,  or  both. 

Schools  of  Social  Work,  like  the  agencies,  must  maintain 
the  professional  standards  for  which  they  have  struggled 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  they  must  start 
with  the  frank  admission  that  they  are  meeting  neither 
emergency  personnel  needs  nor  the  needs  of  established 
agencies.  Therefore,  an  increasing  number  of  untrained 
people  are  being  employed  and  will  continue  to  be  employed 
for  the  duration.  Some  undergraduate  schools  are  moving 
in  the  direction  of  "orientation  courses"  and  other  devices 
to  prepare  students  for  certain  social  work  positions  with- 
out field  work  or  classroom  instruction  on  a  graduate  level. 
One  university  is  reported  to  be  planning  a  two-year  college 
course  for  women  with  some  social  work  material  in  the 
last  few  months  to  prepare  students  for  "a  career"  in  so- 
cial work  at  least  during  the  war.  We  may  disagree  with 
these  developments  but  we  cannot  overlook  them.  At  least 
three  moves  should  be  made  and  made  promptly  through 
the  Association  of  Schools: 

First,  conduct  negotiations  with  the  undergraduate 
schools  toward  some  understanding  and,  hopefully,  agree- 
ments relative  to  pre-professional  and  graduate  training 
for  social  work.  For  example,  if  it  transpires  that  women's 
colleges  abbreviate  the  present  four-year  course  in  addition 
to  the  acceleration  that  has  already  taken  place,  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  whereby  an  undergraduate  student 
could  transfer  to  a  school  of  social  work  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  year.  At  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  fourth 
year,  a  certificate  might  be  given  by  the  school  and  an  un- 
dergraduate degree  granted  by  the  college.  The  student 
would  then  be  ready  for  certain  carefully  designated  jobs 
in  the  field.  Care  would  have  to  be  taken,  of  course,  to 
make  the  nature  and  limitations  of  such  training  completely 
clear  both  to  the  student  and  the  employer. 

Under  such  a  plan,  many  young  women  now  leaving  col- 
lege to  enlist  in  the  women's  auxiliary  services  might  be 
persuaded  to  take  some  social  work  training.  Thus  urgent 
personnel  needs  could  be  filled  while  young  women  were 
attaining  valuable  experience,  which  might  influence  them 
eventually  to  take  the  full  graduate  course.  Such  joint 
planning  would  prepare  the  way  for  better  pre-professional 
sequences  after  the  war. 

Schools  of  social  work  should  also  negotiate  with  local 
agencies  of  good  standards  which  are  considering  "work- 
study"  plans.  So  far  as  possible,  arrangements  should  be 
made  allowing  competent  but  untrained  workers  to  take 
work  in  an  accredited  school. 

Second,  in  view  of  the  present  crisis,  the  schools  must 
make  short  courses  available.  Simultaneously,  of  course, 
they  must  maintain  the  structure  of  their  full  time  grad- 
uate work  and  make  heroic  efforts  to  recruit  as  many  com- 
petent people  as  possible  for  the  professional  degree. 

Third,  every  school  should  organize  a  wide  variety  of 
recruiting  activities.  It  is  probable  that  other  suggestions 
will  emerge  when  the  Association  of  Schools  meets  in  De- 
troit in  January  and  considers  a  report  on  this  general 
subject  now  being  prepared  by  Arlien  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Federal  Government's  assistance  is  needed  in  at  least 
three  major  areas,  recruiting,  scholarship  aid,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  essential  social  services. 


The  Red  Cross  and  the  USO  have  drawn  heavily  upon 
voluntary  and  public  agencies  for  domestic  and  foreign 
workers,  and  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  skills 
of  the  social  worker  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  Office  of 
War  Information  should  make  known  the  need  through 
the  radio,  press,  and  periodicals  just  as  the  need  for  nurses 
has  been  broadcast. 

If  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Red  Cross,  for  ex- 
ample, were  to  join  in  a  direct  appeal  to  young  women  now 
in  college  as  well  as  to  social  workers  who  are  not  on  active 
duty  at  this  time,  we  would  experience  a  substantial  increase 
in  recruits.  If  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  followed  such 
an  appeal  with  information  and  advice  to  the  women's  col- 
leges, the  results  would  exceed  anything  we  have  seen  since 
the  war  began.  The  committee  on  recruiting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  is  pressing  this  plan,  but  it  must  have 
more  substantial  backing  if  its  efforts  are  to  be  successful. 

On  Scholarship  Aid,  the  federal  government  has  taken 
the  position  that  funds  should  be  provided  on  a  loan  or 
grant  basis  to  insure  a  flow  of  men  and  women  to  essential 
professions  and  occupations.  A  few  months  ago,  Congress 
voted  $5,000,000  for  this  purpose,  but  social  work  was  not 
included. 

The  two  committees  studying  shortages  in  social  work 
prepared  recommendations  on  the  need  for  scholarships 
in  social  work  some  months  ago  and  placed  them  before  the 
Office  of  Education  for  approval  and  submission  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Thus  far,  no  decision  has  been 
reached  by  the  Bureau,  whose  approval  is  required  before 
an  appropriation  can  be  considered  by  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  problem  of  re- 
cruiting and  training  in  which  the  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment is  required  is  in  the  protection  of  essential  social  serv- 
ices and  the  allocation  of  personnel. 

I  see  no  way  to  meet  the  critical  situation  created  by 
the  demands  of  war  agencies,  selective  service,  and  industry 
except  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, exercised  through  its  national  and  regional  offices. 
An  important  step  has  already  been  taken  by  the  ODHWS, 
which  is  cooperating  with  some  national  agencies  in  work- 
ing out  definitions  of  key  positions  in  social  work.  These 
will  be  placed  before  selective  service  boards  through  Se- 
lective Service  Headquarters,  presumably  with  a  directive 
as  to  the  necessity  for  protecting  essential  social  services 
in  local  communities. 

If  the  WMC  should  take  hold  of  the  social  work  per- 
sonnel problem,  a  number  of  healthy  results  might  accrue, 
though  admittedly  there  would  be  potential  dangers  as 
well.  State  barriers  would  no  doubt  be  eliminated  in  filling 
public  jobs ;  many  agencies  would  be  required  to  reexamine 
their  functions  in  the  light  of  wartime  essentials;  and  per- 
haps communities  with  special  problems  would  be  assisted 
in  mobilizing  social  work  and  civic  forces  to  meet  them. 

The  suggestions  for  local  agencies,  the  schools,  and  the 
government  are  important;  but  we  in  social  work  have  a 
broad  responsibility  that  is  ours  and  ours  alone.  I  refer 
to  a  concerted  national  program  for  adequate  financing  of 
graduate  training.  Substantial  sums  are  needed  for  inter- 
pretation, recruiting,  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  that 
experimentation  and  research  without  which  professional 
education  becomes  barren. 

Abraham  Flexner's  famous  study  of  medical  schools  un- 
der the  Rockefeller  Foundation  set  the  stage  for  higher 
standards  of  medical  education  and  practice.  The  "Flex- 
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ncr  impetus"  in  social  work  might  conceivably  come  through 
a  strong  national  committee  of  laymen  and  professional  peo- 
ple with  a  staff  organized  to  formulate  and  implement  ex- 
tensive long  range  plans  for  the  financing  of  social  work 
education.  We  have  been  spending  small  change  in  shaping 
a  program  that  should  be  conceived  in  terms  of  millions 
and  the  war  has  thrown  the  spotlight  on  that  well  nigh 
fatal  error.  Now  imaginations  are  fired  by  the  possibilities 
of  the  post-war  world  and  social  work  is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era.  We  dare  not  enter  that  era  with  a  mere 
2,000  students  in  our  schools  and  the  prospect  of  a  di- 
minishing number  in  the  coming  year,  without  an  intelli- 
gent plan  of  action. 

Here  is  a  suggested  four  point  program: 


1.  Press  the  Manpower  Commission   for   adequate  protec- 
tion of  all  essential  social  services  and  accelerate  the  present 
efforts  to  obtain  federal   scholarship  aid   for   the   training  of 
needed   workers. 

2.  Recruit  competent  volunteers  and  others  without  profes- 
sional training  but  with  the  capacity  to  carry  full  time  respon- 
sibility as  an  emergency  measure;  provide  short  courses,  in 
cooperation  with  undergraduate  schools,  schools  of  social  work 
and  local  and  national  agencies. 

3.  Stand  firmly  for   the  maintenance  of   the   present  basic 
structure  of   undergraduate   and   professional   education   with 
the  realization  that  modifications  in  the  superstructure  are  in- 
evitable during  the  war. 

4.  Inaugurate  and  press  a  vigorous  nationwide  program  ot 
interpretation    and    financing  of   social   work   education. 


Dividends  from  a  Conference 


By  H.  IDA  CURRY  and  BETTY  ECKHARDT  MAY 

Successive   Directors,   National   Citizens    Committee    of   the 
White    House     Conference     nn    Chililr,'n    in     a    Demncrar\ 


AMONG  the  greatest  of  all  dust  catchers  are  con- 
ference reports.  Their  chief  value  is  usually  to 
those  who  prepare  them;  second  dividends  go  to 
those  who  attend  the  conference ;  while  those  for  whom  the 
recommendations  are  designed  rarely  see  them. 

Knowing  the  common  fate  of  reports,  members  of  the 
1940  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democ- 
racy attempted  to  avoid  dusty  oblivion.  Before  the  con- 
ference adjourned,  methods  for  putting  the  recommenda- 
tions into  practice  were  discussed  and  plans  laid  for  follow- 
up  programs  in  the  states.  Among  them  was  a  two-and-a- 
half  year  program  to  be  carried  out  by  a  National  Citizens 
Committee,  and  to  be  financed  from  private  resources.  Since 
the  grants  have  just  expired,  it  is  a  fitting  time  to  give  a 
backward  glance  over  the  committee's  record.  Does  it  con- 
tain any  significant  ingredients  of  the  long  sought  formula 
for  translating  a  report  into  action  ? 

This  twenty-five  member  committee  was  one  of  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  conference  to  implement  its  one  hundred 
recommendations  in  the  broad  fields  of  education,  child 
health,  and  social  welfare  —  recommendations  springing 
from  the  conference's  concern  for  "all  the  children  in  a 
democracy."  The  other,  the  Federal  Interagency  Commit- 
tee, was  formed  to  bring  about  a  working  relationship 
among  all  the  federal  offices  in  any  way  concerned  with 
children. 

The  Citizens  Committee  was  set  up  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Marshall  Field  as  a  private,  non-governmental 
group.  With  a  New  York  office  and  a  staff  of  a  director 
and  an  assistant  director,  it  set  itself  to  carry  out  its  charge 
outlined  in  the  Conference  Proceedings: 

Prepare  and  disseminate  printed,  visual,  and  radio  material. 

Enlist  the  cooperation  of  national  organizations  in  studying 
and  furthering  the  objectives  of  the  conference. 

Cooperate  with  governmental  agencies  in  matters  relating 
to  the  follow-up  program. 

Assist  in  the  development  of  state  and  territorial  programs 
adapted  to  the  nee.ls  anil  interests  of  each  area. 


Cooperation  with  the  States 

STATE  KOLLOW-UP  COMMITTEES  WERE  INITIATED  IN  THE 
following  states:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado. 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  national  committee  cannot  claim  full  credit  for 
these  committees.  It  has  merely  been  a  clearing  house  for 
the  promotion  of  plans  and  programs.  The  active  work  in 
the  states  has  been  done  in  some  cases  under  the  leadership 
of  those  who  attended  the  conference,  and  in  others  by 
other  state  leaders  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children. 

In  appraising  the  work  of  state  follow-up  committees  one 
should  remember  that  progress  is  a  matter  of  inching  along. 
The  effort  to  coordinate  state  programs,  built  around  the 
needs  of  the  "whole  child"  and  "all  the  children,"  is  itself 
an  indication  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  years  of  adult  education  and  perhaps  a  few 
funerals  in  some  states  before  real  coordination  can  be 
achieved.  There  are  a  number  of  indications  of  progress 
toward  this  goal. 

/.  The  organization  of  state  White  House  Conference 
committees  has  offered,  in  many  instances,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  all  state  leaders  concerned  with  the  education, 
health,  and  social  welfare  of  children  to  meet  together. 

For  example,  in  Colorado  nearly  two  hundred  lay  and 
professional  leaders  worked  together  for  almost  a  year  in 
preparation  for  their  state  White  House  Conference.  Rep- 
resented on  the  thirty-three  committees  and  subcommittees 
were  thirty-four  state  offices,  fifty-seven  private  agencies, 
twenty-seven  statewide  lay  organizations,  and  thirty-six 
professional  organizations.  Although  all  were  concerned 
with  problems  of  children,  they  had  never  before  taken 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other's  problems  and 
programs.  Their  state  White  House  Conference  brought 
them  together  in  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions: 

How  do  conditions  in  Colorado  compare  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Conference  report? 
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What  should  be  the  immediate  and  long  time  objectives  in 
a  ten-year  program  for  Colorado? 

How  shall  we  organize   for  action? 

The  conference  helped  state  department  heads  to  realize 
more  fully  that  there  are  many  champions  eager  to  help 
carry  the  banners  which  they  have  often  tried  to  carry 
alone.  It  helped  them  to  see  that  in  citizens  organizations 
they  have  great  resources  for  helping  to  build  public  under- 
standing and  support. 

2.  State  White  House  Conferences  have  been  incentives  for 
excellent  programs  of  adult  education  and  have  given  lay 
and  professional  leaders  an  opportunity  for  bringing  prob- 
lems of  children  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

In  Delaware,  preparation  for  the  state  White  House 
Conference  was  considered  of  greater  importance  than  the 
conference  itself.  The  follow-up  program  was  carried  on 
under  the  leadership  of  the  twenty-five-year-old  Delaware 
Citizens  Association,  which  already  had  an  excellent  record 
of  achievement  for  its  follow-up  on  the  1930  White  House 
Conference.  The  1940  conference  committee,  not  satisfied 
merely  to  survey  needs,  selected  four  goals  toward  which 
all  services  for  children  in  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
and  social  welfare  should  be  directed.  These  were  to  help 
the  child  grow  into  a  well-balanced  individual ;  prepare 
for  and  earn  a  living;  learn  to  live  in  a  community;  learn 
to  get  along  with  people.  Each  of  thirty  committees — after 
"months  of  group  meetings  and  democratic  discussions" — 
indicated  what  needed  to  be  done  and  how  its  program 
could  contribute  to  the  realization  of  these  goals. 

3.  State  White  House   Conference  committees   have   out- 
lined programs  for  the  welfare  of  children  with  immediate 
and  long  time  objectives.    In  some  instances,  ten-year  pro- 
grams were  evolved. 

Legislative  objectives  have  appeared  in  nearly  every  state 
plan.  Sponsorship  has  come  in  some  states  directly  from 
White  House  Conference  committees,  while  others  have 
participated  in  legislative  programs  sponsored  by  other 
statewide  organizations. 

The  Nevada  committee  helped  to  bring  about  the  im- 
provement of  legislation  affecting  children.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  its  1941  state  White  House  Confer- 
ence, adoption  laws  were  greatly  improved  and  legal 
authority  gained  for  prenatal  examinations  for  venereal 
disease.  A  nine-point  program,  adopted  at  the  1942  con- 
ference, includes  an  active  campaign  for  support  of  a  bill 
to  make  possible  state  participation  in  the  federal  program 
for  aid  to  dependent  children.  The  proposed  legislation 
for  a  hospital  for  crippled  children  failed,  but  the  commit- 
tee was  directly  responsible  for  raising  $1 ,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  instruments  for  an  orthopedic  clinic. 

4.  Some  state  committees  serve  as  clearing  houses  and  in- 
formation centers  on  wartime  problems  of  children. 

The  California  committee,  which  has  a  state  office  and  a 
full  time  secretary,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
Columbia  Foundations,  is  concentrating  on  immediate  war- 
time problems,  and  is  issuing  information  in  the  form  of 
newsletters.  Among  the  most  popular  subjects  are  youth 
harvest  camps  and  day  care  for  children  of  working  mothers. 
The  publication  on  day  care  has  been  in  demand  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  ninth 
regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  as  fl  hand- 


book for  the  use  of  defense  councils.  The  committee  is  now 
working  on  a  special  study  on  how  professional  workers  are 
making  use  of  volunteers  to  meet  wartime  demands. 

5.  Some  committees  are  concentrating  on  attracting  the 
public's  attention  to  the  wartime  problems  of  children. 

In  this  work  the  committees  in  Wyoming  and  Kansas 
receive  excellent  cooperation  from  the  departments  of  soci- 
ology of  their  state  universities.  In  both  states  plans  are 
under  way  for  compiling  inventories  of  the  channels  avail- 
able for  reaching  the  individual  members  of  statewide  or- 
ganizations, such  as  magazines  and  bulletin  services;  field 
workers;  state  correspondence;  and  district,  state,  and  na- 
tional conventions.  All  of  these  channels  are  to  be  used  for 
bringing  problems  of  children  to  a  public  which  might  not 
ordinarily  be  actively  concerned. 

In  some  instances  program  planning  service  has  been 
offered  to  local  organizations  and  study  groups — the  theory 
being  that,  since  organizations  meet  and  talk  about  some- 
thing, they  might  well  include  problems  of  children  among 
their  topics. 

6.  White  House  Conference  recommendations  have  reached 
the  grass  roots  through  district  and  county  meetings  spon- 
sored by  state  committees. 

North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Florida  are  among  the  states 
to  give  emphasis  to  regional  and  county  White  House  Con- 
ference programs.  The  slogan  on  the  Florida  letterhead 
reads : 

Our  Concern:    Every  Child. 

Our  Aim:  A  Child  Life  Inventory  Meeting  in  Every 
County. 

Our  Hope:  A  Continuing  White  House  Child  Welfare 
Council  in  Every  County. 

The  nine  regional  conferences,  sponsored  by  Florida's 
committee,  had  a  hand  in  building  public  understanding  of 
the  need  for  ADC  funds,  which  resulted  in  the  increase  of 
the  state  appropriation  from  $140,000  to  $2,000,000.  Six- 
teen County  Child  Life  Inventory  meetings  have  already 
been  held. 

7.  The  organization  of  children's  committees  in  state  and 
local  defense  councils  has  been  influenced  by  state  White 
House  Conference  committees,  in   many  states. 

White  House  Conference  committees  are  maintaining  a 
close  working  relationship  with  children's  committees  on 
defense  councils  in  order  to  establish  some  unity  between 
immediate  and  long  time  planning  for  children.  In  a  few 
instances,  such  as  in  Minnesota,  the  state  White  House 
Conference  committees  have  been  designated  as  the  chil- 
dren's section  of  the  state  defense  council,  with  responsi- 
bility for  wartime  and  post-war  planning  for  children.  In 
a  number  of  other  states,  among  them  Utah,  Nevada,  Kan- 
sas, Washington,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Louisiana,  and  Wyo- 
ming, the  White  House  Conference  chairman  has  become 
the  chairman  or  a  member  of  the  children's  section  of  tht 
defense  council  committee. 

Cooperation  with  National  Organizations 

CLOSE    COOPERATION    WITH    NATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    IS 

apparently  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  spread  a  gos- 
pel straight  to  the  grass  roots.  It  is  like  putting  one's  cargo 
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into  a  boat  for  which  someone  else  is  providing  the  propel- 
ling power.  The  ready-made  channels  which  these  boats 
travel  reach  into  many  of  the  states  and  into  thousands  of 
communities.  The  "cargo"  is  usually  well  received  because 
it  comes  wrapped  in  familiar  packages. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  every  national  organization 
concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren has  used  the  White  House  Conference  recommenda- 
tions in  some  way.  Magazines  and  bulletin  services  have 
carried  articles ;  reports  of  the  conference  have  appeared  on 
the  programs  of  hundreds  of  district,  state,  and  national 
conventions;  the  conference  recommendations  have  been 
widely  distributed  and  have  been  used  as  the  basis  of  plans 
for  study  programs  in  thousands  of  communities. 

One  of  the  national  organizations  to  utilize  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Conference  in  program 
planning  is  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. Its  magazine,  National  Parent-Teacher,  carried  a  se- 
ries of  twelve  articles  on  different  aspects  of  the  confer- 
ence. Nine  issues  of  its  monthly  bulletin  service  included 
a  section  on  "The  Child  in  His  Community,"  which  was 
designed  to  help  members  make  a  local  application  of  the 
conference  recommendations. 

The  director  of  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion  has  carried  on  a  consistent  follow-up 
campaign  since  the  1940  conference  through  correspondence 
with  state  chairmen  and  members  of  the  national  commit- 
tee, through  magazines  and  bulletin  services,  and  through 
regional  and  national  conferences. 

Among  the  youth  organizations  to  use  the  conference 
report  as  a  basis  for  programming  was  the  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
which  prepared  a  community  project  called  "America's 
Children"  for  its  older  Horizon  Club  members.  The  pro- 
gram helped  the  girls  not  only  to  become  familiar  with  the 
conference  report  in  general  but  to  get  acquainted  with  all 
agencies  concerned  with  handicapped  children.  It  included 
service  projects  and  plans  for  bringing  some  of  the  handi- 
capped children  into  the  Camp  Fire  organization. 

Cooperation  with  Colleges  and  Universities 

THE    WIDESPREAD    USE    OF    THE    CONFERENCE    REPORT    IN 

colleges  and  universities  gave  students  the  chance  to  write 
term  papers  on  subjects  closer  in  to  the  concerns  of  life 
than  is  often  the  case. 

Nearly  a  hundred  members  of  the  faculties  of  profes- 
sional schools  who  attended  the  conference  contributed  to 
a  list  of  topics,  based  on  its  White  House  Conference 
recommendations,  for  use  in  term  papers,  as  problems  for 
independent  study,  or  as  research  projects.  This  list,  with 
an  accompanying  bibliography,  was  surprisingly  well  re- 
ceived by  graduate  professors  of  education,  social  work, 
sociology,  religion,  law,  journalism,  and  library  education. 
In  some  instances  research  students  were  able  to  supply  ma- 
terial of  immediate  value  to  their  own  state  White  House 
Conference  committees. 

Inventories  and  Self-Surveys 

REALIZING  THAT  THE  GREATEST  VALUE  OF  THE  RECOM- 
mendations  of  the  White  House  Conference  would  come 
from  their  local  application  by  state  and  community  lead- 
ers, the  National  Citizens  Committee  made  a  special  effort 
to  help  provide  a  practical  method  for  state  and  local  study. 
A  study  plan  was  prepared  containing  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing an  inventory  of  local  agencies,  which  was  arranged  to 


help  leaders  in  local  communities  list  all  organizations  and 
agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children,  classify- 
ing them  under  the  general  fields  of  education,  health,  and 
welfare.  Such  an  inventory  would  enable  a  community  to 
discover  its  assets  and  its  blind  spots,  and  would  provide 
information  on  what  is  already  being  done  for  those  who 
might  be  inspired  to  initiate  new  projects. 

Suggestions  for  the  Future 

IT'S  A  POOR  PROJECT  THAT  DOES  NOT  OFFER  SUGGESTIONS 

on  how  it  might  have  been  better.  The  following  can,  of 
course,  be  only  the  personal  opinions  of  the  writers: 

1.  State    follow-up    programs    apparently    flourish    best    in 
states  where  national  conference  members  have  assumed  ac- 
tive leadership.    For  this  reason  it  might  be  well  to  consider, 
before  the  next  national  conference,  a  new  plan  for  issuing  in- 
vitations.   The  initial  session  might  include  a  limited  number 
of  specialists  on  the  problems  under  consideration,  while  the 
final   session    should    include    a    potential    actiun    group.     This 
group   might   logically   be   made   up  of   official   representation 
from   the   states   and   from   national   organizations   concerned 
with  the  problems  under  consideration. 

2.  Any  plan   for  the   organization  of   a   new   state   commit- 
tee concerned  with  problems  of  children  should  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  committee  programs  that  may  already  exist. 

3.  All    conference    procedures    should    follow    democratic 
principles.   Those  who  are  expected  to  carry  out  plans  should 
have  a  part  in  making  them. 

4.  State  programs  should  not  be  too  ambitious.    Plans  for 
carrying  out  a  state  program  should  be  considered  before  the 
program  is  adopted.    It  is  better  to  succeed  with  a  simple  pro- 
gram and  proceed  on  the  basis  of  its  accomplishments. 

5.  The   probable   length   of    the   governor's   term   of   office 
should  be  considered  before  asking  him  to  name  a  state  com- 
mittee.   Several  committees  have  been  completely  "stalled"  be- 
cause of  changes  in  state  leadership. 

6.  "The  leading  people"  may  not  be  the  most  effective  com- 
mittee members.   Each  organization  and  agency  should  appoint 
its  representative  for  one  year.    Best  results  are  obtained  if 
suggestions  are  given  on  the  kind  of  person  desired   and  the 
duties  involved. 

7.  The  maintenance  of  a  statewide  organization  takes  time 
and  some  money.    The  chairman  may  be  a  layman,  but  the 
secretary  should,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  a  paid  person  or 
someone  with  stenographic  help  who  is  already  on  somebody's 
payroll. 

8.  The  budget  for  a  national   follow-up  committee  should 
be  sufficient  to  include  a  full-time  field  worker. 

The  Next  Chapter 

The  expiration  of  the  grant  for  the  follow-up  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Citizens  Committee  has  made  it 
necessary  to  discontinue  staff  services.  The  Committee  has 
requested  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  executive  secretary  of  the  1940  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy,  to  take 
over  responsibility  for  cooperation  with  the  states  and  with 
national  organizations  in  the  follow-up  program.  Miss 
Lenroot  has  designated  Emma  O.  Lundberg  of  her  staff, 
who  served  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  conference,  to 
be  responsible  within  the  bureau,  for  continuance  of  the 
program.  The  National  Citizens  Committee  will  remain 
intact  so  that  it  can  be  called  together  when  independent 
citizen  action  is  indicated. 
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Our  Plans  for  Wartime  Welfare 


By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Director,  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


FROM  the  beginning  of  the  national  defense  program 
in  1940  it  was  apparent  that  it  must  grapple  with 
two  general  groups  of  welfare  problems.    The  first 
included  those  arising  from   the  mobilization  of  a  large 
army;  the  development  of  large  scale  defense  industries,  re- 
sulting in  overcrowded  communities;  the  possibility  of 
enemy  raids  or  sabotage.    The  second  group  included  all 
the  "home  front"  needs  of  persons  suddenly  put  under  the 
strain  of  defense  preparations. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  federal  government  was 
the  revitalization  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  of 
World  War  I  and  the  creation  of  an  advisory  commission 
to  that  body  to  effect  coordination  in  all  fields  related  to 
the  defense  effort.  A  division  of  state  and  local  cooperation 
was  established  within  the  advisory  commission  to  promote 
the  formation  of  state  defense  councils  and,  through  them, 
local  defense  councils.  Within  the  national  office  of  the 
advisory  commission  was  established  a  division  of  consumer 
interests  to  which  the  problem  of  welfare  coordination  was 
assigned. 

By  the  fall  of  1940  it  was  clear  that  adequate  attention 
was  not  being  given  to  welfare  problems.  In  late  Novem- 
ber the  President  named  the  administrator  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  as  coordinator  of  health,  welfare,  and  re- 
lated defense  activities  and  transferred  to  him  the  advisory 
commission's  functions  of  welfare  coordination.  Within 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  were  established  divisions 
concerned  with  the  development  of  recreation  programs 
in  communities  near  training  camps,  the  control  of  prosti- 
tution and  vice,  the  development  of  adequate  health  meas- 
ures in  defense  communities,  and  the  provision  of  com- 
munity facilities,  to  meet  the  needs  in  these  fields.  The 
office  worked  through  the  twelve  regional  offices  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Board.  At  the  federal  level  it  brought  into  a 
"council"  relationship  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  and  related  public  and  voluntary 
groups. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1940-1941  there  was  a  grow- 
ing pressure  on  the  federal  government  to  hasten  the  pro- 
vision of  measures  for  the  protection  of  communities  against 
enemy  action  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  volunteer 


Organizationally  speaking,  so  much  has  happened  in  the 
field  of  social  work  in  the  past  two  years  that  Survey 
editors  have  felt  the  need  for  some  sort  of  an  "up  to  now" 
statement  which  would  give  social  workers  a  clear  picture 
of  the  relationship  of  various  federal  agencies  to  each  other 
and  to  local  communities.  This  was  ready-made  in  a  de- 
tailed article  prepared  by  Miss  Colcord  for  the  forthcoming 
1943  "Social  Work  Year  Book,"  from  which,  by  permission 
of  the  publishers,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  this  con- 
densed exposition  has  been  distilled.  For  reasons  of 
space,  it  was  not  possible  to  include  here  the  interpreta- 
tion and  analysis  contained  in  the  complete  article  appear- 
ing in  the  year  book  which  will  be  off  the  press  in 
February. 


service  in  the  defense  program.  In  May  1941,  the  advisory 
commission  was  abolished  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  established  in  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment. The  OCD's  initial  efforts  were  to  advance  the  pro- 
motion of  state  and  local  defense  councils,  to  devise  pro- 
tective measures  against  threats  to  civilian  security,  and  to 
harness  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  for  participation  in 
defense  work. 

The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  and  the  OCD  found  some 
difficulty  during  1941  in  determining  their  respective  roles. 
Obviously,  the  first-named  had  a  primary  interest  in  ad- 
equate provision  and  operation  of  services,  while  the  last- 
named  was  concerned  with  their  integration,  organization- 
ally, with  other  defense  activities.  In  September  1941,  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  was  reconstituted  as  the  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services.  After  December  7, 
the  OCD  also  underwent  considerable  reorganization. 

Defense  and  War  Communities 

THE    PROBLEMS    IN    COMMUNITIES    NEAR   ARMY   TRAINING 

camps  have  from  the  first  ranged  from  inadequacies  in 
housing,  transportation,  schools,  hospitals,  sewage  disposal, 
water  supply,  and  the  like,  to  the  overburdening  of  such 
social  services  as  may  have  been  present  in  the  locality  be- 
fore it  became  a  defense  community. 

The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  upon  its  organization  gave 
special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  these  communities, 
working  with  the  states  through  its  regional  representa- 
tives. In  February  1941,  a  family  security  committee  was 
appointed,  staffed  within  the  office  budget.  This  committee 
helped  to  identify  specific  problems  and  to  formulate  pro- 
grams for  their  solution. 

In  the  same  month  the  President  asked  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $150,000,000  to  provide  needed  community  fa- 
cilities in  such  areas — a  request  that  was  met  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  so-called  Lanham  act  in  May  1941.  This  act 
has  made  federal  funds  available  to  defense  communities 
for  health,  welfare,  education,  and  recreation  on  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  and  its  successor,  the 
ODHWS,  and  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  Since  that 
date  several  additional  appropriations  have  been  made. 

Home  Communities  in  Wartime 

FOR    EVERY   DEFENSE    COMMUNITY    ASSISTED   BY  THE    FED- 

cral  government,  there  have  been  dozens  of  home  com- 
munities suffering  less  acute  but  nonetheless  serious  disloca- 
tions, which  have  made  needed  adjustments  in  sen-ice 
largely  on  their  own  initiative.  Many  towns  and  cities 
have  suffered  from  the  closing  of  industries  unable  to  get 
priorities  on  raw  materials.  Selective  service  has  taken  sons 
and  husbands  from  the  homes  of  all  localities,  frequently 
leaving  social  problems  to  be  met  by  the  local  agencies. 
The  defense-and-war  psychology  has  affected  the  moral 
climate,  bringing  new  problems  in  the  use  of  leisure  time 
and  the  control  of  delinquency. 

Community    Chests    and    Councils   of    Social    Agencies 
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where  they  have  existed,  have  applied  their  leadership  to 
these  problems.  In  1940  and  1941  they  were  working  at 
the  grass  roots  of  the  identical  problem  that  was  causing 
the  federal  government  to  set  up  its  national  and  regional 
coordinating  machinery.  Public  welfare  departments,  how- 
ever, looked  to  state  and  federal  rather  than  local  leader- 
ship, and  for  many  months — until  the  local  defense  coun- 
'cils  became  better  established — there  were  serious  gaps  in 
the  local  coordinative  structure.  The  American  Red  Cross 
also  found  difficulty  at  first  in  relating  itself  to  the  local 
planning  set-up,  although  it  went  ahead  with  preparedness 
activities. 

Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services 

WHILE  TECHNICALLY  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY  UNDER 
the  Office  for  Emergency  Management,  the  ODHWS  is 
in  practice  so  closely  tied  in  with  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  as  to  make  it,  in  effect,  an  emergency  arm  of  the 
latter  organization.  It  brings  together,  through  advisory 
councils  at  the  national  and  regional  levels,  representatives 
of  federal  agencies  concerned  with  family  security,  health, 
education,  wartime  recreation,  nutrition,  child  welfare,  and 
social  hygiene,  to  work  out  patterns  of  cooperation  to  be 
recommended  to  the  states.  It  also  consults  representatives 
of  voluntary  agencies.  Because  there  existed  no  previous 
centralization  of  federal  concern  for  recreation  or  for  con- 
trol of  vice,  the  ODHWS  set  up  a  recreation  section  and 
a  social  protection  section  with  quasi-operational  functions. 
In  July  1942,  it  recognized  the  urgent  nature  of  the  need 
for  day  care  for  children  of  working  mothers  by  establish- 
ing a  day  care  section,  which  has  received  an  allocation 
from  the  President's  Emergency  Fund  of  $400,000  for  the 
promotion  and  coordination  of  day  care  programs.  It  alst 
set  up  a  community  organization  section  to  replace  a  formei 
advisory  committee. 

Wherever  possible  the  coordination  of  local  programs  is 
effected  through  the  defense  council  structure,  but  where 
the  council  has  no  suitable  committees  the  representatives 
of  the  federal  agencies  work  with  the  state  and  local 
agencies  and  with  whatever  coordinating  groups  may  exist 
in  the  community. 

Its  recreation  section  has  been  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  war  recreation  program  in  which  the  United 
Service  Organizations  and  many  local  recreation  commit- 
tees have  been  geared  to  care  for  the  leisure  time  needs  of 
service  men  and  war  industry  workers. 

The  regional  areas  of  the  ODHWS  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  regional  directors 
and  regional  advisory  councils  represent  both  agencies. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 

THE  OCD,  ALSO  IN  THE  OFFICE  FOR  EMERGENCY 
Management,  has  two  divisions  concerned  with  two  major 
problems:  civilian  protection  and  civilian  mobilization.  It 
operates  through  nine  regional  offices  in  stimulating  the  or- 
ganization and  activities  of  state  and  local  defense  coun- 
cils. It  does  not,  however,  exercise  direct  control  over  these 
councils  although  it  can,  if  dissatisfied,  refuse  to  provide 
protective  equipment  or  withhold  the  use  of  prescribed  in- 
signia. 

The  civilian  protection  branch  "gives  advice,  assistance, 
and  leadership  in  the  development  of  local  protection  pro- 
grams. The  civilian  mobilization  branch  gives  similar  aid 
with  respect  to  over-all  defense  council  organization,  the 


development  of  civilian  war  services  other  than  those  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  protection  branch,  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  volunteers  for  all  war  activities,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  informational  and  educational  services  within  the 
defense  council." 

Volunteers  at  the  local  level  engaged  in  civilian  protec- 
tion activities  are  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Citizens  Defense 
Corps;  those  engaged  in  civilian  war  services  are  enlisted 
in  the  U.  S.  Citizens  Service  Corps. 

Relationships  of  ODHWS  and  OCD 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  BOTH  THESE  AGENCIES  IS  ONE  OF 

striving  by  means  of  many  conferences  and  formal  agree- 
ments to  allocate  between  them  the  areas  of  defense  activity 
involving  health,  welfare,  and  related  services.  The  OCD's 
vigorous  entry  into  the  recruitment  of  volunteers  and  its 
eagerness  to  develop  new  service  functions  soon  brought  the 
two  agencies  into  the  position  of  attempting  coordination 
independently  within  the  same  field.  The  ODHWS  con- 
sistently maintained  the  position  that  programs  should  be 
carried  on  through  existing  agencies,  federal,  state,  and 
local ;  and  that  only  when  no  agency  existed  to  carry  on 
a  needed  function  should  one  be  created.  However,  a  joint 
memorandum  on  interrelationships  issued  in  February  1942, 
clarified  the  functions  of  each  agency  and  provided  a  basis 
for  cooperative  endeavor. 

The  ODHWS  now  looks  to  the  OCD  and  the  state  and 
local  defense  councils  to  set  up  channels  of  organization 
through  which  the  OOHWS's  field  agents  and  those  of 
the  participating  federal  agencies  can  work  with  states  an«i 
localities  in  promoting  measures  to  alleviate  war-born  so- 
cial and  health  problems.  The  OCD  stimulates  state  and 
local  defense  councils  to  organize  committees  to  plan  pro- 
grams, secure  assumption  of  responsibility  for  them  by  ex- 
isting agencies,  and  assure  that  these  responsibilities  are 
discharged.  Only  in  the  case  of  functions  not  assumed  by 
existing  health  and  welfare  agencies  that  can  be  success- 
fully carried  out  in  toto  by  volunteers  (such  as  salvage, 
war  bond  sales,  hospitality  and  amenities  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces)  do  the  defense  council  committees  them- 
selves take  on  a  performing  function. 

In  the  field  of  civilian  protection,  the  ODHWS  has  an 
interest  in  planning  for  civilian  war  aid  to  be  administered 
to  non-combatants  suffering  as  a  result  of  enemy  action. 
This  function  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  with  federal  funds,  although  responsibility  for  its 
state  and  local  coordination  into  the  general  plan  for  emer- 
gency care  rests  with  the  defense  councils. 

Planning  at  the  national  level  for  evacuation  of  civilian 
population  is  a  cooperative  function  of  OCD  and 
ODHWS,  through  a  joint  committee  on  evacuation,  cre- 
ated in  August  1941.  However,  the  funds  necessary  to  op- 
eration of  the  program  will  presumably  be  administered 
by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Role  of  the  American  Red  Cross 

DURING  1941  AND  MOST  OF  1942,  THE  AMERICAN  RED 
Cross  assumed  that  it  must  be  ready  to  carry  over  into  the 
program  of  relief  following  war-caused  disasters  the  same 
service  and  techniques  it  employed  in  natural  disasters. 
Thus,  it  stimulated  its  chapters  to  readiness  for  instant 
action.  Training  courses  tor  first-aid  workers,  nurse's  aides, 
and  canteen  and  motor  corps  were  expanded.  Technical 
persons  were  recruited  to  perform  services  following  a  pos- 
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sible  incident  and  were  given  orientation  courses  in  Red 
Cross  procedures.  Stores  of  food,  clothing,  cots,  and  bed- 
ding were  accumulated  and  premises  were  found  to  be  used 
to  furnish  emergency  shelter  for  large  groups  of  the  popu- 
lation. Medical  supplies  and  equipment  for  casualty  sta- 
tions were  purchased. 

Two  groups  looked  upon  these  preparations  with  some 
misgivings.  One  was  the  emergency  medical  set-up  within 
the  OCD,  which  saw  dangers  in  a  divided  responsibility 
for  medical  care  following  a  disaster;  the  other  was  the 
public  welfare  group,  restive  under  the  assumption  that  its 
role  was  confined  to  assistance  to  underprivileged  people 
and  that,  in  a  wartime  disaster  involving  cross-sections  of 
the  citizenry,  a  voluntary  agency  would  step  in  and  take 
over. 

Joint  conferences  between  the  OCD,  ODHWS,  and 
national  Red  Cross  officers  were  begun  in  the  late  summer 
of  1941.  In  April  1942,  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of 
ODHWS  signed  a  statement  which  provided  that  relief 
following  natural  disasters,  accident  and  sabotage,  was  to 
remain  the  peculiar  province  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
while  the  federal  government,  represented  by  the  federal 
security  administrator,  was  to  have  primary  responsibility 
for  administering  relief  following  enemy  action.  In  such 
emergencies,  according  to  the  agreement,  the  administrator 

.  .  .  will  look  to  the  organization,  facilities,  and  resources 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
temporary  shelter.  As  soon  after  the  emergency  as  the  federal 
security  administrator  determines  that  aid  can  be  extended 
through  normal  channels,  he  will  carry  out  his  function 
through  the  regular  federal,  state  and  local  public  agencies 
which  are  responsible  for  meeting  the  needs  of  dependent  in- 
dividuals and  families.  .  .  .  The  American  Red  Cross  will 
function  in  every  community  on  the  basis  of  conditions  agreed 
upon  by  it  with  the  state  and  local  public  welfare  agencies.  . . . 

In  May  1942,  a  statement  was  issued,  signed  jointly  by 
the  administrative  heads  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  OCD, 
which  made  defense  councils  responsible  for  seeing  "that 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  all  services  required  in  the 
event  of  bombing  or  other  enemy  attack."  The  medical  re- 
sources of  the  Red  Cross  chapter  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  chief  of  the  emergency  medical  service  of 
the  Citizens  Defense  Corps.  Red  Cross  resources  for  emer- 
gency feeding,  housing,  and  clothing  following  enemy  at- 
tack are  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  commander  of  the 
Citizens  Defense  Corps  and  all  Red  Cross  volunteers  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  are  to  be  registered  with  the  lo- 
cal civilian  defense  volunteer  office  and  authorized  to  wear 
the  corps  insignia.  Plans  for  civilian  war  aid  will  be  made 
and  carried  out,  during  and  immediately  following  an  at- 
tack, under  the  commander  of  the  Civilian  Defense  Corps ; 
but  direct  supervision  and  control  of  federal  funds  for  this 
purpose  will  rest  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Organization  of  State  and  Local  Defense  Councils 

THE   LOCAL   DEFENSE   COUNCIL   IS   CONCEIVED   OF   BY   THE 

OCD  as  the  "central  planning  and  coordinating  body  for  all 
programs  relating  to  community  and  civilian  war  effort. 
Its  job  is  to  bring  together  public  and  private  agencies  and 
interested  individuals  who  are  concerned  with  civilian  war 
activities.  It  has  the  duty  to  see  that  all  essential  war  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  and  that  they  are  developed  in  a 
unified  and  balanced  community  plan."  State  defense  coun- 
cils are  usually  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  The 


degree  of  state  control  of  local  defense  councils  varies  with 
the  type  of  legislation  authorizing  their  creation.  In  1941, 
with  stimulation  from  the  national  and  regional  offices  of 
the  OCD,  a  widespread  program  of  volunteer  bureaus  was 
developed  and  attempts  were  made  to  place  volunteers  in 
defense  activities  and  in  going  social  work  enterprises. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  the  focus  of  defense  councils  veered 
sharply  in  the  direction  of  civilian  protection,  while  wel- 
fare problems  were  relegated  to  the  background.  How- 
ever, as  the  term  "war  councils"  began  to  take  hold,  there 
was  an  awakening  of  responsibility  for  health  and  welfare. 
Struggling  committees  were  succeeded  by  organized  di- 
visions of  civilian  war  services  within  the  councils. 

Civilian  War  Services 

CIVILIAN  WAR  SERVICES  INCLUDE  ALL  THOSE  CIVILIAN 
activities,  other  than  protection,  with  which  communities 
and  individuals  must  be  concerned  as  part  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Committees  within  di- 
visions of  civilian  war  services  are  apt  to  center  around 
problems  presented  rather  than  fields  of  work  and,  in  their 
membership,  to  cut  across  agency  lines.  However,  an  earlier 
drift  to  organize  by  community  groups  is  still  apparent  in 
some  places — for  instance,  those  with  women's  divisions. 

Committees  dealing  with  problems  of  families  and  chil- 
dren, of  recreation,  nutrition,  and  social  protection  get  field 
service  from  regional  representatives  of  the  ODHWS, 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Office  of  Education,  and  Social 
Security  Board ;  those  dealing  with  health  are  served  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service;  those  promoting  consumer 
interests  are  reached  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Committees  on  housing,  transportation  of  defense  workers, 
labor  problems,  and  the  like,  have  less  direct  service  from 
federal  agencies.  But  practically  all  committees  in  a  di- 
vision of  civilian  war  services  are  of  interest  to  local  Coun- 
cils of  Social  Agencies.  Not  infrequently  directors  and  di- 
vision heads  of  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  are  found  to  be 
devoting  half-time  or  more  to  the -work  of  these  divisions. 
In  other  places  one  strong  agency,  such  as  a  department  of 
public  welfare,  may  be  giving  similar  service. 

These  committees  have  no  operational  function.  Their 
task  is  to  survey  community  needs  in  the  areas  of  their  re- 
spective interests,  drawing  upon  the  experience  and  re- 
sources of  already  existing  agencies;  plan  measures  to  meet 
the  problems  presented ;  secure  the  participation  of  existing 
agencies  or  groups  in  carrying  out  these  measures;  and  fol- 
low through  to  see  that  undertakings  are  carried  out. 

Civilian  Protection 

A  DEFENSE   COUNCIL'S   DIVISION    OF   CIVILIAN    PROTECTION 

includes  two  services  directly  connected  with  community 
health  and  welfare:  the  emergency  medical  service  and  the 
emergency  welfare  service.  Medical  personnel  and  social 
workers  engaged  in  developing  these  services  are  concerned 
with  planning  and  assignment  of  functions  to  the  end  of 
transforming  their  plans  into  performance  whenever  dis- 
aster may  strike.  If  it  should,  the  Citizens  Defense  Corps 
will  go  into  action  under  a  commander  whose  authority  is 
supreme  in  the  emergency,  and  will  carry  out  the  division's 
advance  plans.  Social  workers  and  medical  personnel 
enlisted  in  this  division  are  volunteers,  like  the  rest,  and 
members  of  the  Citizens  Defense  Corps. 

In  September  1942,  the  OCD  directed  its  regional  offices 
to  seek  in  each  state  and  local  defense  council  to  secure 
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the  appointment  of  a  chief  of  Emergency  Welfare  Service, 
who  should  be  responsible  directly  to  the  commander  of 
the  Citizens  Defense  Corps,  but  who  "should  use  the  wel- 
fare and  child  care  committee  of  the  civilian  war  services 
branch  of  the  defense  council  as  an  advisory  and  planning 
group."  His  function  is  to  arrange  for  service  to  the  vic- 
tims of  enemy  action,  such  as:  registration  of  persons  suf- 
fering financial  loss;  information  service;  emergency  pro- 
vision of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing;  rehousing  and  re- 
habilitation ;  the  integration  of  information  on  casualties. 

In  case  of  war  caused  disaster,  the  defense  council's  op- 
erational responsibility  in  respect  to  health  and  welfare  in- 
cludes the  care  of  the  wounded,  a  function  of  its  emergency 
medical  division ;  and  the  provision  of  food  and  shelter  as 
needed  during  the  first  few  days  by  bombed-out  families, 
a  duty  which  the  council  might  delegate  to  the  Red  Cross. 


hroin  die 


•roin  there  on  the  federal  government  steps  in,  represented 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  defraying  the  cost 
of  care  of  the  injured,  and  by  the  local  public  welfare  de- 
partment (acting  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency)  in 
handling  rehabilitation. 

Plans  for  evacuation  of  civilians,  if  necessary,  are  still  in 
the  formative  stage.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Evacuation 
has  issued  two  general  bulletins  and  has  appointed  regional 
evacuation  directors  in  several  of  the  OCD  regional  of- 
fices. State  directors  of  evacuation  are  being  added  to  the 
staffs  of  state  defense  councils.  Local  organizations  may 
not  become  involved,  since  the  matter  is  of  intrastate  and 
even  interstate  concern.  There  is  every  indication  of  the 
intent  to  make  full  use  of  the  services  of  teachers,  doctors 
and  nurses,  child  welfare  and  group  workers,  and  of  gen- 
eral social  work  personnel. 


Volunteers  in  Public  Welfare 

BY  MARGARET  L.  DEWITT 

Director,  Volunteer  Program,  New  York  City  Department  '>/  ll'i-lfure 


SOON  after  the  establishment  of  the  Emergency  Wel- 
fare Division  by  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Welfare  [see  "In  Case  of  Enemy  Attack,"  by  Wil- 
liam Hodson,  Survey  Midmonthly,  November  1942],  it 
became  apparent  that  even  with  the  cooperation  of  workers 
from  other  social  agencies  the  staff  of  the  department  could 
not  carry  on  its  regular  activities  and  at  the  same  time 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the  organization  of  this  war- 
time program.  Sixty-three  Emergency  Welfare  Centers 
and  eighty-five  Police  Precinct  Offices  had  to  be  staffed 
with  persons  prepared  to  offer  the  community  needed  serv- 
ices in  the  event  of  a  war-caused  disaster.  It  was  this 
problem  in  the  main  which  led  the  Department  df  Welfare 
to  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer 
Office  in  referring  volunteers  for  placement.  However, 
while  the  war  emergency  was  the  occasion  for  inviting  the 
cooperation  of  volunteers,  the  policy  of  using  volunteers  is 
viewed  as  a  permanent  one. 

Before  the  war  emergency,  the  department  had  shared 
with  other  public  welfare  departments  the  belief  that 
volunteer  assistance  was  impractical  in  a  public  agency, 
particularly  because  of  the  legal  structure  under  which 
the  agency  operates.  Its  doubts  were  expressed  in  the  form 
of  many  objections.  Some  said  the  use  of  volunteers  who 
have  no  social  work  training  or  experience  would  inevitably 
mean  lowered  standards  of  service  to  people  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance;  others  that  volunteers  could  not  be  used 
without  threatening  hard-won  merit  system  standards. 
There  were  those  who  questioned  whether  the  agencies 
should  divert  to  volunteers  supervisory  time  which  could 
well  be  given  to  regular  staff.  And  of  course  there  was 
the  age  old  criticism  that  volunteers  are  irregular  and  irre- 
sponsible in  their  work.  However,  there  have  always  been 
some  social  workers  who  felt  that  public  agencies  were 
missing  a  great  deal  by  their  failure  to  use  volunteers, 
who  under  professional  supervision  could  supplement  staff 
activities  and  thereby  provide  increased  service  to  person  s 
receiving  public  assistance.  Volunteers  could,  too,  they  be- 
lieved, provide  an  intelligent  support  of  a  public  agency's 
program  in  the  community  by  achieving  a  greater  under- 


standing of  the  agency  through  their  work. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare  today  has 
approximately  400  volunteers  who  have  received  training 
and  are  now  giving  valuable  assistance  to  the  staff  in  its 
preparation  for  the  work  which  will  he  done  by  the  Emer- 
gency Welfare  Division.  These  volunteers,  all  of  whom 
have  been  referred  by  the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer 
Office,  are  to  be  certified  as  members  of  the  U.  S.  Citizens 
Service  Corps.  Many  of  them,  in  addition  to  their  current 
work  in  the  department,  have  also  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  Emergency  Welfare  Division,  if  and  when  it  is  called 
into  action,  and  are,  therefore,  also  members  of  the  U.  S. 
Citizens  Defense  Corps. 

Since  one  of  the  most  important  services  which  the  Emer- 
gency Welfare  Division  will  render  in  the  event  of  an 
enemy  incident  will  be  the  rehousing  of  civilians,  many,  of 
the  department's  volunteers  are  now  paving  the  way  for 
this  service.  The  work  involved  in  this  task  includes  con- 
tinuous inspection  and  listing  of  vacant  low  cost  apart- 
ments within  the  city,  and  the  building  up  and  maintenance 
of  tiles  of  low  cost  apartments,  furnished  rooms  and  hotel 
accommodations.  This  work,  which  is  essential  if  people 
made  homeless  are  to  be  rehoused  quickly,  is  being  done 
almost  entirely  by  volunteers  under  staff  leadership  and 
supervision. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  Emergency 
Welfare  Division  entails  much  additional  clerical  work  for 
a  welfare  department.  Personnel  records  must  be  main- 
tained on  all  the  volunteers  to  be  used,  whether  from  the 
CDVO,  other  social  agencies,  or  the  department's  staff — 
in  this  instance  3,000  in  all.  Instruction  and  procedures 
must  be  mailed  out,  meetings  must  be  called  and  minutes 
kept.  Volunteer  assistance  in  typing,  simple  clerical  work, 
and  filing  is  a  necessity. 

The  department  is  also  using  volunteers  to  assist  the  staff 
in  the  distribution  of  WPA  commodity  clothing  to  relief 
recipients.  While  these  volunteers  are  helping  the  depart- 
ment to  improve  a  normal  service,  they  are  getting  experi- 
ence in  the  type  of  job  they  would  perform  in  an  emergency. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  getting  a  closer  view  of  the  de- 
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partment's  work  by  coining  into  direct  contact  with  people 
in  need.  Other  volunteers  are  being  trained  to  operate 
switchboards  and  complicated  filing  systems  in  order  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  Emergency  Welfare  Division's  staff 
volunteers  in  operating  a  Central  Registration  Bureau  for 
the  location  of  missing  persons. 

WORK  opportunities  already  discussed  are  clearly  re- 
lated to  the  war  emergency.  Other  work  performed  by 
volunteers  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  of  equal  value 
although  its  relation  to  the  war  effort  is  not  so  obvious. 
The  staff  of  the  department  has  assumed  additional  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  demand  for  trained  social  service  and 
clerical  personnel  has  been  made.  Because  of  these  added 
duties,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  department  to  seek 
short  cuts  and  ways  in  which  volunteers  can  assist  staff 
with  those  parts  of  the  normal  job  not  requiring  specific 
training  and  experience.  While  volunteers  can  be  of  in- 
valuable service  in  work  of  this  kind,  close  supervision  is 
essential  to  insure  normal  standards  of  service  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  volunteer  supplements  but  does  not  supplant 
the  civil  service  staff. 

Work  opportunities  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  are 
listed  with  the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office,  and  each 
volunteer  referred  by  that  agency  is  interviewed  at  the  de- 
partment by  a  volunteer  interviewer.  Her  past  experience 
is  evaluated  and  specific  work  opportunities  are  discussed 
with  her.  If  the  volunteer  is  accepted,  she  is  given  a  two 
weeks  orientation  course  in  the  department.  This  course 
makes  no  attempt  to  give  specific  training  for  the  volun- 
teer's job  assignment.  Rather  it  emphasizes  the  over-all 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  including  the 
Kinergency  Welfare  Division,  the  legal  structure  under 
which  it  works,  its  methods  for  individualizing  its  services 
and  the  importance  of  each  small  task  to  the  total  achieve- 
ment. Volunteers  are  encouraged  to  ask  any  questions  they 
wish  about  public  assistance  programs  and  to  express  their 
attitude  toward  people  who  receive  assistance,  as  these 
meetings  provide  most  of  them  with  their  first  contact 
with  or  understanding  of  the  administration  of  a  tax-sup- 
ported municipal  department.  Upon  completion  of  the 
course,  the  volunteer  is  assigned  to  a  job.  While  on  the  job 
she  receives  additional  instruction,  either  in  group  meetings 
or  individually. 

After  the  volunteer  has  worked  a  month  or  six  weeks  she 
attends  another  meeting.  There  the  work  of  the  Emergency 
Welfare  Division  is  explained  in  detail  and  an  opportunity 
to  volunteer  for  emergency  work  in  an  Emergency  Welfare 
Center  is  offered  to  her.  It  is  explained  that  such  an  assign- 
ment will  be  in  addition  to  her  regular  work  with  the  de- 
partment. There  is  no  element  of  compulsion  for  the  volun- 
teer to  take  on  emergency  responsibility,  for  it  is  recognized 
that  some  have  family  responsibilities  which  would  keep 
them  at  home  in  an  emergency.  CDVO  volunteers  who 
enlist  for  work  in  the  Emergency  Welfare  Division  are 
;i  identification  cards  and  armbands  identical  with  those 
nivcn  the  volunteers  recruited  from  the  department's  staff 
and  from  other  social  agencies.  They  hold  the  same  respon- 
sibility for  being  available  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
They  meet  with  the  staff  volunteers  and  participate  in  the 
additional  training  given  to  all  members  of  the  Emergency 
Division. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  jobs  performed  by  volunteers  are 
toutine  and  monotonous.  Some  of  them  are,  and  one  of  the 


problems  in  administering  the  program  is  how  to  sustain  the 
volunteer's  interest.  As  in  any  organization,  the  places  at 
the  top  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  are  the  essential  basic 
jobs  which  are  in  reality  the  backbone  of  the  enterprise. 
Therefore,  the  department  cannot  count  too  much  on  the 
opportunity  for  "promotion"  as  a  method  for  maintaining 
interest.  It  is  up  to  the  supervisor  to  point  up  continuously 
the  relationship  of  the  volunteer's  activity  to  the  war  effort, 
and  to  the  welfare  of  large  numbers  of  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. One  way  the  department  recognizes  the  service  of 
volunteers  is  through  specially  designed  Department  of 
Welfare  pins  awarded  on  the  basis  of  performance  to  those 
who,  over  a  specified  period,  have  continuously  contributed 
the  minimum  requirement  of  eight  hours  of  work  a  week. 
Before  a  pin  is  awarded,  the  volunteer  is  reinterviewed  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  her  past  work  and  future 
plans.  Although  volunteers  experienced  in  the  Department 
of  Welfare  are  entitled  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  U.  S. 
Citizens  Service  Corps,  not  all  of  them  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege.  The  pin,  therefore,  serves  as  a  means  of 
identifying  each  volunteer  with  others  who  are  giving  serv- 
ice to  the  community  at  this  critical  time. 

When  a  volunteer  is  absent  without  explanation,  the  de- 
partment institutes  a  careful  follow-up  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  absence  is  related  to  dissatisfaction  with 
the  work  and,  if  so,  whether  a  change  of  assignment  or 
other  adjustment  should  be  made.  The  department  has 
found  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  assuring  volunteer  in- 
terest is  through  an  understanding  acceptance  of  the  value 
of  volunteer  assistance  on  the  part  of  every  staff  member 
with  whom  the  volunteer  comes  in  contact. 

AMONG  those  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  volun- 
teer program  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Welfare  are  the  volunteer  assistants  and  volunteer  super- 
visors who  serve  in  the  administration  of  the  program. 
Without  their  interest,  good  judgment  and  responsibility, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  program  could  have  gone  for- 
ward as  it  has. 

Those  close  to  the  program  believe  that  the  volunteers 
who  have  worked  in  it  not  only  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  have  made  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  but  have  also  gained  an  increased  understanding 
of  the  operation  of  their  city  government  in  general  and  a 
much  closer  understanding  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
and  the  community  which  it  serves.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
department  has  gained  much  through  the  volunteer  service 
which  has  been  contributed.  It  would  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  have  made  such  strides  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Emergency  Welfare  Division 
program  as  have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  the  work 
of  these  volunteers.  It  is  apparent,  too,  that  since  the  serv- 
ices which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Emergency  Welfare 
Division  are  comparable  to  those  which  are  the  daily  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the  training 
and  experience  which  the  volunteers  are  now  getting  will 
make  them  of  continuing  value  to  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare after  the  war  is  over. 

One  of  the  most  important  by-products  of  a  volunteer 
program  in  a  public  agency  is  that  the  relationship  between 
the  taxpayer  and  the  agency  administering  tax  funds  be- 
comes one  of  mutual  participation  and  responsibility.  Such 
a  benefit  should  not  be  lost  to  a  public  agency  nor  to  mem- 
bers of  the  community  with  the  coming  of  peace. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  President's  program  for  social  security  expansion  is  ready  tor  the  78th 
Congress  but  whether  the  78th  is  ready  for  it  is  another  matter. 
Even  the  most  starry  eyed  "dreamers"  can't  see  the  new  Congress  fall- 
ing on  the  proposal  with  cheers.   Their  hope  is  that  in  a  year  and  a  half  the  78th 
will  be  election  conscious  and  afraid  not  to  act,  especially  if  the  Administration 
can  be  needled  into  making  an  issue  of  the  business.    The  pessimists  gloomily 
accept  the  situation  and  resign  themselves  to  no  action  for  the  duration.  Duration 
of  the  78th  Congress,  of  course.   They  expect  the  78th  to  be  so  reactionary,  that 
the  inevitable  backswing  will  follow  and,  they  hope,  the  79th,  the  post-war  Con- 
gress, will  be  ready  to  do  something  constructive. 

Eliot  of  Massachusetts,  author  of  the  77th  Congress's  most  important  bill  on 
social  security,  was  defeated  in  the  primaries  and  will  not  serve  the  coming  two 
years.  Before  his  departure  he  made  a  constructive  suggestion  which  the  78th, 
if  it  wants  a  social  security  bill,  would  do  well  to  follow.  Mr.  Eliot  proposed 
that  the  question  be  taken  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  that  a 
standing  Committee  on  Social  Security  be  named.  He  pointed  out  that  Way? 
and  Means  is  a  very  busy  committee.  Its 
principal  job,  revenue  raising,  has  taken 
all  its  time  the  past  two  years  and  prom- 
ises to  keep  it  equally  busy  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  A  Committee  on  Social  Se- 
curity could  devote  all  of  its  efforts  to 
that  one  subject.  Mr.  Eliot  suggested, 
also,  that  there  should  be  created  by 
joint  Presidential  and  congressional  ac- 
tion an  advisory  council  of  leading  citi- 
zens to  study  all  proposals  on  the  subject 
and  to  make  recommendations.  The  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  wrote 


ian  care  was  recommended  by  Dr.  F.  D. 
Mott,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration. 


the  President's  current  proposal. 

Mr.  Eliot  is  going  to  London  for 
OWI.  His  new  post  will  afford  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  British 
system.  (The  Beveridge  report  proposes 
a  separate  Ministry  of  Social  Security.) 
British  debate  of  the  Beveridge  proposal 
during  Mr.  Eliot's  sojourn  abroad  will 
add  to  his  already  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 


THERE  ARE  TOO  MANY  DOCTORS  IN  uni- 
form, witnesses  told  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  at  a  re- 
cent hearing  on  the  manpower  situation. 
Lt.  Col.  Gilbert  Osincup,  president  of  the 
Florida  Medical  Association,  said: 

"There  is  definitely  too  much  medical 
talent  in  the  armed  forces.  There  has 
been  a  great  overstaffing  by  the  army  and 
navy  and  many  of  the  doctors  commis- 
sioned are  complaining  that  they  have 
no  work  to  do." 

The  charges  were  echoed  by  Dr.  H. 
C.  Waldin  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  who 
told  the  committee  that  the  army  now 
had  seven  doctors  for  every  1,000  men 
while  the  British  have  only  three  or 
three  and  a  half. 

Colonel  Osincup  suggested  that  all 
doctors  be  given  army  or  navy  training 
and  then  returned  to  their  own  prac- 
tices. Conscription  of  doctors  for  civil- 


THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ADMIN ISTRA- 
tion  has  announced  that  hereafter  pri- 
vately financed  conversion  of  houses  and 
buildings  to  create  additional  accommo- 
dations for  war  workers  will  receive  an 
AA-4  rating.  This  is  the  same  priority- 
given  publicly  financed  conversion  proj- 
ects. The  only  restriction  is  that  such 
privately  financed  projects  must  be  in 
critical  areas  and  all  accommodations  be 
rented  to  eligible  war  workers. 

*       •»      •» 

CHEERING  is  THE  REPORT  FROM  THE 
U.  S.  Census  that  only  six  nations  had  a 
lower  infant  deathrate  than  ours  in 
1940.  Those  countries  were  Norway, 
Sweden,  Netherlands,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Switzerland.  Infant  deaths 
in  the  United  States  for  that  year  num- 
bered 110,984  or  47  for  each  1,000  live 
births.  For  the  same  year  Germany's 
was  65,  Italy's  104,  and  Japan's  112.  Not 
so  cheering  is  the  thought  of  what  must 
have  happened  to  those  rates  in  Norway 
and  the  Netherlands  since  1940. 


IN      A     SURVEY     OF      137      METROPOLITAN 

counties  between  April  1,  1940  and  May 
1  of  this  year,  Washington  came  second 
in  population  gain  with  Detroit  leading 
by  a  nose.  Top  figures  were  Detroit, 
.136,000;  Washington,  230,000;  Chicago. 
149,000;  Los  Angeles,  131,000;  Norfolk. 
Portsmouth  and  Newport  News,  Va., 
107,000,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  97,000.  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  war,  of  course, 
but  Washington  wants  it  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Detroit  was  a  bigger  city  to 
begin  with  and,  consequently,  better  able 
to  take  it. 


Of  the  137  surveyed,  88  in  which  war 
industries  are  located  showed  a  gain.  Six 
had  nothing  of  which  to  boast  (or  la- 
ment) and  43,  in  which  there  are  no  war 
industries,  showed  a  decline. 

•»       *       •» 

SHORTLY  BEFORE  ADJOURNING,  THE 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  ordering 
four  federal  war  agencies  to  submit  to 
the  78th  Congress  the  names  of  all  em- 
ployes earning  more  than  $3,000  a  year. 
The  agencies  are  the  WPB,  the  OPA. 
the  OPC,  and  the  Office  of  the  Rubber 
Administrator. 

Not  so  definite  but  no  less  emphatic 
was  the  representation  made  to  the 
President  by  House  leaders  Ramspeck 
and  Sabath  on  the  method  of  selection 
of  various  employes  of  the  war  agencies. 
Mr.  Ramspeck,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
Democratic  whip,  accused  OPA  and 
WPB  of  filling  a  majority  of  their  re- 
sponsible positions  under  a  system  of 
"personal  patronage"  which  bars  many 
qualified  persons  but  opens  the  way  for 
those  who  have  influential  friends  in  the 
agencies.  The  system,  he  said,  was  worse 
than  the  political  spoils  system,  and 
when  an  appointment  or  appointee 
turned  sour  there  was  no  one  to  take  the 
blame. 

Mr.  Sabath,  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Rules  Committee,  told  the  President  that 
under  the  personal  system  of  making  ap- 
pointments the  agencies  were  being 
staffed  by  persons  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Administration's  program.  Such  per- 
sons, he  charged,  were  actually  sabotag- 
ing and  making  very  little  effort  to  con- 
ceal their  activities. 


ANNOUNCED  AS  THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  OB- 
tain  the  President's  manpower  objectives, 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  has 
been  divided  into  five  operating  divisions. 
The  divisions  are  Selective  Service,  un- 
der Major  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  as 
director;  Bureau  of  Training  under 
W.  W.  Charters;  Bureau  of  Placement 
under  Glen  E.  Brockway;  Bureau  of 
Labor  Utilization  under  a  director  to  be 
named  later;  Bureau  of  Program  Plan- 
ning and  Review  under  William  Haber. 
In  addition,  WMC  Chairman  Mc- 
Nutt  has  named  to  his  staff  Fowler 
Harper  as  deputy  chairman,  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  as  acting  executive  director 
and  presiding  officer  of  the  management- 
labor  committee,  Robert  M.  Barnett  as 
general  and  personnel  chief,  and  Byron 
Mitchell  who  will  take  on  the  duties  of 
field  management. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHI.Y 


The  Common  Welfare 


Food  on  the  Home  Front 


1AHE  President  last  month  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  "full  responsibility  for  and 
control  over  the  nation's  food  program."  This  is  a  war 
responsibility  second  to  none.  As  every  nation  now  knows, 
food  is  primary  ammunition  in  total  war. 

That  military  needs  will  be  met  goes  without  saying. 
There  is  little  doubt  also  that  lend-lease  food  requirements 
will  be  delivered  for  shipment  overseas. 

As  to  food  for  civilians  here  at  home  the  evidence  is  not 
so  reassuring.  Those  who  observe  the  continued  heavy 
burden  of  food  costs  upon  low  income  and  relief  families 
know  that  price  control  and  rationing  will  not  wholly  meet 
their  food  needs.  It  is  disturbing  to  suspect  that  the  sharp 
increase  in  average  income  through  war  employment  may 
have  obscured  Washington's  vision  in  this  sector  of  our 
economy.  Elimination  of  WPA  before  the  manpower  pro- 
gram is  prepared  fully  to  replace  it  indicates  this  possibility. 
More  disturbing  still  is  the  announcement  that  the  Food 
Stamp  will  be  terminated  March  1. 

Hunger  in  low  income  and  relief  homes  is  not  compatible 
with  the  purposes  for  which  we  intend  to  win  this  war.  We 
are  shipping  much  food  to  Great  Britain  and  may  well 
borrow  some  wisdom  in  return.  That  country  is  coping 
with  a  food  scarcity  more  severe  than  we  are  likely  to  face, 
but  even  so  it  sees  to  it  that  necessitous  families  get  their 
share  —  a  fairer  share  than  they  received  in  peacetime. 
Britain  knows  that  food  is  the  fuel  that  stokes  the  fires 
of  national  effort.  We  can  learn  that,  too. 

A  Year  for  Giving 

A  STRONOMICAL  increases  over  last  year,  which 
•i*.  have  been  the  general  rule  in  the  current  campaigns 
of  Community  and  War  Chests,  make  a  bright  financial 
picture  for  the  sectors  of  community  social  work,  health 
service,  and  war  relief  which  depend  on  these  sources  for 
major  support. 

From  a  good  many  campaigns,  reports  are  not  yet  in  ; 
winter  and  spring  fund  drives  are  still  to  be  held  in  some 
important  cities;  and  exact  analyses  of  effects  on  budgets. 
especially  those  of  local  non-war  agencies,  have  not  been 
made.  But  with  all  reasonable  allowance  for  future  re- 
adjustments, the  picture  still  is  clear. 

Community-  War  Chests  this  year  have  far  exceeded  ex- 
pectations, receiving  from  their  communities  up  to  twice, 
and  sometimes  more  than  twice,  the  contributions  made 
the  previous  year  to  Community  Chests.  Even  those  Chests 
which  this  year  did  not  include  war-connected  appeals  went 
well  over  their  last  year's  totals,  and  in  general  met  or  bet- 
tered their  goals. 

Criers  of  doom  and  viewers  with  alarm  to  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  a  year  for  giving  ;  and  especially  for  giv- 
ing to  needs  related  to  the  war.  Here  is  ample  evidence 
that  not  taxation,  nor  bond  buying,  nor  the  high  cost  of 
living  has  stemmed  the  generous  impulses  of  Americans 
who  give  their  money  to  aid  legitimate  and  necessary  causes 
which,  they  have  reason  to  believe,  are  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. 


To  those  responsible  for  raising  these  funds,  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  large  totals  is  the  constantly  growing  pro- 
portion of  gifts  which  come  in  small  sums  and  from  "em- 
ploye givers."  Notable  this  year  has  been  the  cooperation 
of  organized  labor — both  CIO  and  AFL.  Through  na- 
tional war-relief  committees  both  unions  have  worked  out 
formulae  and  supplied  field  staff  to  encourage  their  locals 
to  work  with  Chests  in  community  campaigns.  These  ar- 
rangements have  reached  out  from  "headquarters"  to  boost 
local  Chest  funds  the  nation  over. 

In  this  development,  "Chest  people"  and  "labor  people" 
alike  see  organized  labor  taking  its  growing  and  logical 
place  in  community  social  work  and  civic  affairs,  not  only 
at  campaign  time  but  in  planning  and  administering  these 
activities. 

Mob  Violence 

JUST  before  the  season  of  good  will,  Tuskegee  Institute 
each  year  issues  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  year's 
lynchings — this  nation's  most  savage  evidence  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  In  1942,  Tuskegee  reports,  there  were 
five  victims  of  mob  violence,  all  Negroes,  all  done  to  death 
in  the  South.  This  is  one  more  than  the  number  for  the 
preceding  year,  the  same  number  as  in  1940,  two  more 
than  in  1939. 

Beside  this  brutal  record,  Tuskegee  places  the  more 
heartening  account  of  fifteen  instances  in  which  officers  of 
the  law  prevented  lynchings,  all  but  one  of  them  in  south- 
ern states.  In  thirteen  cases,  the  intended  victims  were 
"spirited  away,"  their  guards  augmented,  or  other  standard 
police  measures  taken.  In  one  instance,  the  wives  of  the 
would-be  lynchers  succeeded  in  preventing  the  crime;  and 
iii  another,  the  sheriff  persuaded  the  mob  to  disperse. 

The  Tuskegee  report  does  not  cover  the  steps  taken  to 
apprehend  and  punish  lynchers,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  such  efforts  seldom  are  vigorous  and 
almost  never  effective.  Here  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
urged  in  favor  of  a  federal  anti-lynching  law,  such  as  was 
recently  "talked  to  death"  by  filibustering  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  South. 

Minimum  Income 

A*J  hourly  or  daily  wage  rate  is  not  sufficient  to 
achieve  the  intent  of  minimum  wage  legislation. 
Only  a  guaranteed  weekly  income  will  give  workers  "some 
assurance  of  a  living  wage."  This  is  the  substance  of  a 
recent  judicial  milestone,  the  decision  of  New  York's  high- 
est appellate  court  in  a  case  brought  by  a  candy  company 
to  upset  a  minimum  wage  order  establishing  a  weekly  in- 
come for  workers  in  that  industry.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  ended  a  four-year  legal  battle  carried  on 
by  a  small  group  of  confectionery  makers  who  challenged 
"the  validity  and  reasonableness"  of  the  order  under  the 
state  minimum  wage  law. 

It  always  had  been  the  custom  in  the  industry  to  call  a 
mass  of  workers  for  a  day  at  a  time,  throwing  them  back 
on  their  own  resources  between  these  brief  periods  of  em- 
ployment. Because  of  the  frequent  lay-offs,  the  yearly 
earnings  of  the  workers  were  so  meager  that  they  could  not 
subsist  without  help  from  relatives  or  from  relief  agencies. 
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The  minimum  wage  order  for  the  industry  provides  that 
if  a  worker  is  called  in  during  the  season  and  works  less 
than  three  days,  she  must  be  paid  three  days'  minimum 
wage;  if  called  in  during  a  slack  season,  she  is  to  be  paid 
two  days'  minimum  wage.  This  means  a  minimum  weekly 
income  of  ten  dollars  in  the  rush  season,  seven  dollars  in 
a  slack  period. 

The  principle  of  the  guaranteed  wage  is  embodied  in 
four  of  New  York's  six  minimum  wage  orders:  the  laun- 
dry, the  beauty  parlor,  the  confectionery,  and  the  hotel  or- 
ders. In  each  instance,  the  order  applies  to  an  industry 
where  substandard  wages  and  haphazard  employment  prac- 
tices had  been  the  rule.  Under  the  decision  upholding  the 
"guaranteed  wage"  principle,  the  worker  is  safeguarded  not 
only  by  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  weekly  income,  but  by 
the  incentive  to  employers  to  plan  their  operations  and 
regularize  employment. 

Hull-House 

WHAT  happens  at  Hull-House  is  of  more  than  Chi- 
cago importance.  It  affects  the  settlement  movement 
— and  more  than  the  settlement  movement — everywhere. 
There  are  those  who  think  neighborhood  houses  are  out  of 
date,  bound  up  in  another  epoch ;  there  are  those  who  sense 
they  are  on  the  firing  line,  confronting  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  1940s. 

Significantly  enough,  The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  publishing 
serially  one  of  the  creative  autobiographies  of  the  decade — 
that  of  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  who  sinks  her  significant 
pioneering  in  the  field  of  occupational  diseases  in  the  title 
"Exploring  the  Dangerous  Trades." 

Hull-House  was  Dr.  Hamilton's  base  for  twenty-two 
years.  It  was  she  who,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  first  World 
War,  accompanied  Jane  Addams  on  her  venturesome  cir- 
cuit of  the  warring  capitals  in  an  effort  to  find  clues  to  a 
way  of  peace.  This  story  no  doubt  will  come  in  later  in- 
stalments of  Dr.  Hamilton's  series — no  less  than  the  storv 
of  her  backing  in  1912  by  Julia  deKoven  Bowen,  Miss 
Addams'  long  time  associate  and  a  major  stockholder  in  the 
Pullman  Company,  in  challenging  the  neglect  by  the  man- 
agement of  lead  poisoning  and  other  hazards  of  car  con- 
struction. Of  Mrs.  Bowen,  who  became  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Hull-House  in  succession  to  Miss  Addams,  Dr. 
Hamilton  writes  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January 
that  she — 

.  .  .  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  Hull-House  and  is 
now  its  oldest  friend,  for  she  still  guides  its  destinies  when 
all  the  others  are  gone.  She  was  always  a  prop  and  a  stay 
to  Miss  Addams,  even  when,  as  in  1917,  she  did  not  take 
Miss  Addams'  anti-war  stand,  for  her  generosity  is  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  purse. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  Dr.  Hamilton  was  first  choice 
as  successor  to  Miss  Addams,  but  felt  that  someone  younger 
should  take  over.  This  was  Adena  Rich,  director  of  the 
Immigrant  Protective  Association,  with  offices  at  Hull- 
House.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  in  an  institution  so 
organic  in  its  make  up.  a  successor  who  was  herself  one  of 
the  number,  should  confront  difficulties.  With  courage 
and  initiative,  Mrs.  Rich  carried  through  the  transition 
period. 

Charlotte  Carr  was  Mrs.  Bowen's  own  choice  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Rich.  Miss  Carr's  background  was  outside  the  settle- 
ment field.  She  had  been  chief  of  the  Labor  Department 
of  Pennsylvania  under  Governor  Pinchot,  and  later  was 


director  of  unemployment  relief  in  New  York  City  under 
Mayor  La  Guardia,  when  mass  unemployment  was  rife 
in  the  '30s.  Her  staff  had  run  into  four  figures  and  she 
had  scored  convincingly. 

And  at  Hull-House,  Miss  Carr  put  renewed  life  into- 
working  principles  that  Miss  Addams  herself  had  favored. 
The  freedom  of  neighbors  in  carrying  through  their  neigh- 
borhood activities;  the  freedom  of  staff  members  anil  resi- 
dents to  participate  up  to  the  hilt — in  house  activities  and 
in  the  community.  Mrs.  Bowen  and  Miss  Carr  have  quali- 
ties in  common:  their  downrightness,  their  practical  bent, 
their  high-spiritedness.  For  'five  years  the  teamplay  held. 
Now  Miss  Carr's  resignation  marks  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Pending  more  complete  information,  Dr.  Hamilton's 
article  in  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly  gives  us  a  gauge 
of  the  partnership  that  has  gone  by  the  boards: 

Hull-House  still  lives  on,  still  works  along  the  lines  Jane 
Addams  laid  down  fifty  years  ago.  New  features  have  ap- 
peared, some  of  the  old  ones  have  vanished,  the  old  order 
changed),  yielding  place  to  new,  but  the  spirit  remains  much 
the  same.  Miss  Addams  always  said  that  if  after  she  wa» 
gone  we  opposed  changes  because  "Miss  Addams  never  did 
that''  it  would  mean  that  a  dead  hand  was  crushing  out  the 
life  of  what  should  be  a  growing  plant.  Each  generation 
should  approach  the  problems  of  its  day  with  fresh  ideas,  per- 
haps building  on  the  foundations  of  the  past,  hut  following  the 
lines  of  its  own  inspiration. 

Under  the  wise  guidance  of  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Bowen  and 
the  warm  and  vivid  leadership  of  Charlotte  Carr,  Hull- 
House  is  doing  that.  It  is  still  a  place  for  experiment  in  new 
ways,  still  a  place  where  problems  are  studied  not  theoretic- 
ally but  with  firsthand,  intimate  observation,  a  place  where 
mi  one  political  or  religious  creed  is  followed  but  where  all 
may  be  discussed  under  a  hospitable  and  tolerant  roof,  where 
the  rare  gifts  of  musical  and  artistic  talent  which  are  hidden 
by  poverty  can  be  discovered  and  fostered,  where  the  young 
can  come  for  pleasure  and  the  old  for  comfort. 

John  B.  Andrews,  1880-1943 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  who  died 
suddenly  on  January  4,  was  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
field  of  social  and  labor  law.  Since  1910,  when  he  helped 
establish  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
he  had  striven  to  bring  this  country  abreast  of  other  indus- 
trial nations  in  safeguarding  industrial  workers.  Through 
the  association,  and  through  the  American  Labor  Legisla- 
tion Review,  which  he  edited,  he  helped  bring  to  pass  the 
notable  advances  of  the  last  three  decades.  For  some  years 
Mr.  Andrews  was  a  contributing  editor  of  The  Survey. 
After  the  pressure  of  his  other  work  forced  him  to  break 
this  connection,  his  teamplay  with  us  continued  through 
his  unfailing  interest,  his  quick  response  to  pleas  for  in- 
formation or  advice,  and  his  occasional  articles  and  book 
reviews. 

Hundreds  of  federal  and  state  statutes  which  he  helped 
write  into  the  law  books  and  the  life  of  the  nation  will  be 
John  Andrews'  monument.  They  include  provisions  for 
accident  compensation,  prevention  of  occupational  disease, 
unemployment  insurance,  old  age  pensions,  one  day  of  rest 
in  seven,  rehabilitation  of  workers  injured  in  industry, 
rock  dusting  of  coal  mines  to  prevent  explosions,  minimum 
wages,  maximum  hours  of  work,  effective  labor  law  ad- 
ministration— the  whole  structure  of  law  and  law  enforce- 
ment designed  to  protect  American  workers  and  their 
dependents. 
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The  Social  Front 


Jobs  and  Workers 


r^  URING  a  year  of  war,  man-days  of 
idleness  due  to  strikes  in  all  industry 
have  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  oi  the 
past  five  years,  according  to  a  recent 
statement  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion, based  on  figures  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board.  While  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  industry  has  risen 
from  a  monthly  average  of  30,545,000  in 
1937  to  36,621,000  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1942,  the  average  number  of 
man-days  of  idleness  due  to  strikes  has 
fallen  from  2,369,000  to  397,000.  For 
the  first  ten  months  of  1942,  the  average 
of  days  lost  through  industrial  conflict 
was  only  28  percent  of  the  average  for 
the  last  five  years  of  peace,  though 
monthly  employment  in  1942  was  119 
percent  of  the  five-year  average.  Since 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  OWI  adds,  the  per- 
centage of  time  lost  in  war  industry 
strikes  has  never  risen  above  one  tenth 
of  one  percent  of  the  number  of  man- 
days  worked. 

Negro  Workers — Slow  gains  by  Ne- 
groes in  war  industry  employment  is 
cited  as  the  most  significant  development 
of  1942  in  a  summary  of  its  year's  work 
by  the  Committee  on  Discrimination  of 
the  New  York  War  Council.  The  com- 
mittee stated  that  Negroes  had  been 
taken  on  in  increasing  numbers,  "not 
merely  for  menial  custodial  jobs,  but 
for  the  production  line,  for  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  work."  The  report  admitted 
that  Negro  placements  are  not  yet  large. 
Thus,  while  Negroes  constitute  6  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  New  York 
City,  they  represent  only  one  percent  of 
the  war  workers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
over  25  percent  of  the  relief  load.  The 
committee  believes  that  manpower  de- 
mands will  aid  its  efforts  to  widen  the 
door  of  opportunity  for  Negro  workers, 
but  adds  that  "the  trick  will  be  to  keep 
it  from  slamming  shut"  when  the  war 
ends. 

The  committee  has  recently  issued  a 
report  especially  designed  for  employers, 
labor  unions,  and  others  immediately 
concerned  with  the  question  of  Negro 
employment,  "How  Management  Can 
Integrate  Negroes  in  War  Industries," 
by  John  A.  Davis.  Among  the  findings 
and  suggestions,  based  on  a  sampling 
study  in  plants  where  racial  relationships 
are  good,  are:  that  most  white  employes 
have  no  objection  to  working  with  Ne- 
groes; that  objections,  where  they  exist, 
can  usually  be  overcome  by  tact  and 


common  sense;  that  Negro  personnel  of- 
ficers often  are  extremely  helpful;  that 
it  is  advisable  to  take  on  Negro  white 
collar  workers  simultaneously  with  pro- 
duction workers;  that  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion by  unions  is  essential  to  harmony 
between  the  two  groups;  that  common 
use  of  washrooms  and  cafeterias  is  prac- 
ticable ;  that  the  "social  problem"  seldom 
is  encountered  in  plants  employing  both 
white  and  Negro  workers. 

Increased  employment  of  women  in 
war  industries  has  accelerated  the  train- 
ing of  Negro  girls  on  National  Youth 
Administration  war  projects,  according 
to  a  recent  NYA  announcement.  As  a 
result  of  steadily  rising  placements,  Ne- 
gro girls  are  now  being  trained  in  ma- 
chine shop  practice,  aircraft  sheet  metal, 
arc  welding,  gas  welding,  aircraft  weld- 
ing, radio,  forging,  electricity,  automo- 
tive mechanics,  mechanical  drafting, 
woodworking,  aircraft  woodwork.  NYA 
Negro  girl  trainees  are  entering  war 
production  jobs  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Detroit,  Seattle,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  in  various  other  industrial 
areas.  A  large  number  were  recently 
taken  on  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Navy 
Yard. 

Pension  and  Bonus  Plan — Profit  shar- 
ing and  pension  plans  with  some  unique 
features  recently  were  established  by 
Lane  Bryant,  a  chain  of  women's  cloth- 
ing stores  with  shops  in  New  York  and 
in  eighteen  other  cities.  Under  these 
plans,  a  semi-annual  share  of  profits  is 
distributed  solely  on  the  basis  of  length 
of  service.  Thus,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, shipping  clerks  and  stenographers 
receive  higher  bonuses  than  executives. 
The  first  distribution  was  made  in  July, 
the  second  late  in  December. 

The  pension  plan,  the  president  of  the 
company  states,  "begins  where  the  gov- 
ernment social  security  plan  leaves  off. 
Under  the  federal  law,  when  you  reach 
sixty-five  you  receive  40  percent  of  the 
first  $600  of  your  yearly  income,  plus 
10  percent  of  your  income  between  $601 
and  $3,000.  We  start  at  $601,  and  hope 
to  pay  25  percent  of  your  average  salary 
from  $601  up  to  $12,000."  Eventually, 
the  company  hopes  to  be  able  to  guar- 
antee these  payments  for  life.  At  pres- 
ent, they  are  guaranteed  only  for  three 
years  after  retirement.  To  be  eligible 
for  full  benefits,  an  employe  must  be  at 
least  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  have 
had  at  least  twenty  years  of  service  with 


the  company.  Retirement  at  sixty-five 
is  not  mandatory.  The  pension  fund  is 
to  be  accumulated  by' setting  aside  annu- 
ally 5  percent  of  gross  profits  for  this 
purpose.  The  $12,000  ceiling  was  fixed 
.in  order  to  prevent  a  disproportionate 
pension  to  higher  salaried  executives, 
who  will  be  presumed  to  have  accumu- 
lated other  resources  for  their  old  age. 

Hours  and  Wages — The  work  week  in 
war  industry  averaged  45.7  hours  in 
October,  according  to  a  late  December 
announcement  by  Frances  Perkins,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  This  compared  with 
44.6  hours  in  September,  and  45.2  in 
August,  and  was  a  6  percent  increase 
over  October,  1941.  Because  of  labor 
turnover  and  absenteeism,  these  averages 
are  less  than  scheduled  hours,  Miss  Per- 
kins explained.  Thus  in  October,  the  av- 
erage scheduled  time  was  about  48  hours 
a  week.  All  of  the  forty-nine  durable 
goods  industries  reported  increases  in  the 
number  of  hours  worked.  In  thirty-nine 
of  these  industries,  workers,  averaged 
more  than  44  hours,  including  five  in- 
dustries averaging  49  hours  or  more; 
machine  tools  (52.5),  textile  machinery 
(50.3),  engine  turbines  (49.7),  type- 
writers (49.4),  firearms  (49). 

Average  hourly  earnings,  which  in- 
clude overtime  premiums,  shift  differ- 
entials, incentive  bonuses,  and  so  on, 
amounted  to  98.8  cents  for  the  durable 
goods  worker,  75.7  cents  for  the  worker 
manufacturing  non-durable  goods  (chief- 
ly for  civilian  consumption),  and  88.6 
cents  for  all  manufacturing  wage  earn- 
ers combined.  The  gain  over  October 
1941  was  largest  in  durable  goods,  16 
percent.  This  reflects  not  only  more  sub- 
stantial increases  in  basic  wage  rates  for 
this  group,  but  also  more  overtime 
worked. 

White  Collars  in  Factories — A  plan 
by  which  more  than  100,000  British 
"black  coat"  workers  are  devoting  their 
evenings  and  weekends  to  war  factory 
work  has  proved  so  successful  that 
Ernest  Bevin,  Minister  of  Labour,  has 
announced  its  expansion.  The  idea  be- 
gan with  a  voluntary  private  enterprise 
started  by  Manchester  businessmen,  who 
found  that  a  lack  of  activities  on  the 
Cotton  Exchange  left  much  idle  time 
for  their  staffs,  which  they  were  eager 
to  keep  together.  Manchester's  example 
was  followed  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
London,  and  other  cities,  particularly  in 
districts  where  there  are  war  plants  sit- 
uated near  large  office  buildings.  Evening 
shifts  from  6  to  10:30  p.m.  have  been 
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organized,  and  also  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day shifts.  In  Manchester,  weekend 
shifts  of  fully  employed  clerical  workers 
also  work  in  the  limestone  quarries. 

Child  Labor  Laws —  Relaxation  oi  fed- 
eral and  state  labor  laws  for  minors  un- 
der the  pressure  of  wartime  labor  short- 
age is  being  accompanied  by  provisions 
safeguarding  gains  in  child  labor  pro- 
tection, according  to  a  recent  survey  by 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. The  association  finds  the  recent 
lowering  of  the  age  limit  from  eighteen 
to  sixteen  for  women  working  on  feder- 
al contracts  is  an  indication  of  the  "re- 
alistic" view  of  the  problem  being  taken 
by  the  federal  government.  The  new 
regulation  sets  an  eight-hour  limit  on 
the  working  day,  prohibits  work  be- 
tween 10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  and  all  haz- 
ardous work  for  sixteen  and  seventeen- 
year-olds.  The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
also  has  modified  age  minimums  for  cer- 
tain industries,  permitting  children  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  to  work  in  dried 
fruit  sheds  during  vacation,  and  allowing 
those  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  to  work  in 
several  lumber  processes,  but  none  in- 
side sawmills. 

Several  states,  including  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  California,  grant  modi- 
fications of  state  child  labor  laws  only 
if  labor  shortage  can  be  proved.  Among 
other  safeguards  are  the  requiring  of 
work  permits,  obtainable  only  if  the  ap- 
plicant is  in  good  physical  condition,  and 
the  prohibiting  of  certain  kinds  of  work. 

Against  Crime 

•Hp  HE  high  cost  of  prisons  to  the  com- 
*•  munity,  and  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting "better  results  in  human  salvage  at 
less  cost  to  the  state,"  are  explored  in  a 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Youth  and 
Justice  of  the  Community  Service  So- 
ciety of  New  York  City.  ("Prisons  Cost 
Too  Much,"  by  Leonard  V.  Harrison. 
Price  10  cents  from  the  committee,  105 
East  22  Street,  New  York.)  The  study 
reveals  that  between  1920  and  1940, 
New  York's  total  expenditure  for  prison- 
ers climbed  steadily  from  $3.641,363  to 
$16,062,025,  an  increase  of  341  percent. 
In  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
prisoners  rose  from  6,692  to  18,196.  The 
committee  proposes  a  two-point  program 
which  it  believes  will  check  and  reverse 
this  trend:  first,  to  make  a  substantial 
number  of  prisoners  more  nearly  self- 
supporting  by  transferring  them  from  the 
comparative  idleness  of  "fortress  type" 
prisons  to  farms  and  road  camps.  The 
study  estimates  that  4,000  carefully  se- 
lected men  so  transferred  could  save 
the  state  approximately  $2,800,000  a 
year,  with  "increased  efficiency  in  the 
restoration  of  criminal  offenders."  Sec- 
ond, the  committee  urges  the  establish 


ment  of  a  Youth  Correction  Authority, 
to  which  the  courts  would  commit  on 
an  indeterminate  sentence  all  convicted 
youths  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  are  not  placed  on  probation, 
fined,  or  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
or  death.  The  Authority  would  provide 
thorough  diagnosis  of  each  offender  and 
carry  out  training  and  treatment  meas- 
ures in  whatever  settings  are  indicated 
by  the  diagnosis.  On  release,  the  Au- 
thority would  be  responsible  for  helping 
to  reestablish  a  youth  in  society.  A  bill 
to  create  such  a  Youth  Correction  Au- 
thority will  be  reintroduced  in  the  state 
legislature  this  month  by  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Desmond. 

More  Prison  Labor —  Increasing  use  ot 
prison  labor  to  aid  the  war  effort  by 
manufacturing  articles  which  private  in- 
dustry is  not  in  a  position  to  supply,  was 
emphasized  by  Governor  Charles  Poletti 
of  New  York  last  month,  in  announcing 
the  two  new  contracts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  with  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  Under  one,  prisoners  will 
make  two-piece  fatigue  suits  for  the 
army;  under  the  other,  blue  chambray 
work  shirts  for  the  navy  will  be  made 
in  prison  shops. 

Crime  in  Wartime — A  special  section 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Crime 
Prevention  of  the  American  Prison  As- 
sociation is  devoted  to  the  question  of 
crime  prevention  in  wartime.  The  added 
hazards  of  wartime  as  the  committee 
lists  them  are:  fathers  and  older  broth- 
ers in  the  services,  and  mothers  working 
outside  the  home ;  high  wages  for  youth ; 
blackouts;  "its  general  climate  of  ex- 
citement and  tension."  The  committee 
suggests  six  "major  lines  of  policy  and 
practice"  to  meet  these  hazards,  with 
emphasis  on  strengthening  community 
crime  prevention  agencies  and  projects ; 
''conserving  the  integrity  of  the  family" 
through  wise  manpower  allocations ; 
making  school  curricula  "so  attractive 
and  exciting  as  to  result  in  a  voluntary 
reduction  in  truancy  on  the  part  of 
children";  maintenance  of  child  labor 
safeguards;  and  guidance  for  young 
wage  earners  in  budgeting,  spending,  and 
investing  their  earnings;  "wholesome 
sublimatory  outlets  for  girls  and  youths." 

Treatment  Programs — Principles,  meth 
ods,  and  results  of  their  treatment  pro- 
grams, as  reported  by  seventy  American 
training  schools  during  June-July,  1942, 
are  summarized  in  a  report  prepared  by 
Stephen  Habbe,  at  the  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  study  was  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  The  summary  is 
based  on  replies  to  a  detailed  question- 
naire, with  schools  in  thirty-nine  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  participat- 


ing in  the  study.  "Treatment"  was  con- 
sidered broadly.  As  Dr.  Habbe  states  it: 
"What,  we  asked,  were  the  schools  do- 
ing besides  watching,  feeding,  clothing, 
and  sheltering  the  youth  entrusted  to 
their  care?  Special  attention  was  di- 
rected to  programs  in  the  field  of  mental 
hygiene." 

Concerning  Children 

A  STATEWIDE  study  of  juvenile  de- 
•^^  linquency  is  in  progress  in  New 
York,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioner of  social  welfare.  Records 
show  a  delinquency  increase  of  22  per- 
cent over  the  normal  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1942.  There  is  an  increase  in 
cases  of  child  neglect  of  39  percent,  and 
a  33  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
first  admissions  of  children  to  foster 
care.  As  part  of  the  study,  Commis- 
sioner David  Adie  has  been  conducting 
hearings  in  thirteen  war  industry  areas, 
to  which  are  invited  health,  welfare, 
police,  and  school  officials,  and  also  rep- 
resentatives of  industry,  business,  social, 
iraternal,  and  religious  groups  in  the 
community.  The  investigation  already 
has  revealed  that,  in  many  cases,  par- 
ents are  consciously  or  unconsciously 
failing  to  maintain  their  usual  stand- 
ards, safeguards,  and  supervision,  and 
that  juvenile  delinquency  is  resulting 
from  this  lowering  of  the  level  of  fami- 
ly life. 

St.  Louis  Program — In  St.  Louis,  M.J.. 
a  Metropolitan  Bureau  for  Wartime 
Child  Care  is  planning  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  child  care  centers.  This  cooper- 
ative venture  hopes  that  there  may  be 
fifteen  day  care  centers  in  the  city  and 
county  by  January,  and  to  increase  that 
number  threefold  within  six  months. 

Last  summer  a  special  day  care  com- 
mittee of  the  Social  Planning  Council  of 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  made  a 
"quick  survey"  of  the  school  population 
to  determine  how  much  day  care  is 
needed,  which  districts  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  are  most  affected,  and  the  kind 
of  day  care  already  improvised  by  work 
ing  parents.  The  sampling  of  more  than 
5,000  families  in  which  the  mothers 
were  employed  contained  10,426  children, 
1,282  under  five  years  of  age,  5,507  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  eleven,  and 
3,637  of  twelve  and  over.  Only  one 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  these  children 
were  in  day  nurseries  or  nursery  schools. 
For  the  rest,  one  third  were  being  cared 
for  under  satisfactory  arrangements, 
one  third  under  doubtful  arrangements, 
and  one  third  under  unsatisfactory  ar- 
rangements. 

The  study  revealed  the  need  for  a  va- 
riety of  services,  including  a  recreational 
program  in  out-of-school  hours  for  chil- 
dren of  school  age;  for  children  between 
two  and  six,  day  nursery  or  nursen 
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school  programs ;  for  children  under 
two,  "only  care  provided  by  the  mother 
herself  or  by  a  foster  mother  in  a  pri- 
vate family  setting  is  satisfactory."  Spe- 
cial provision  must  be  made  for  chil- 
dren with  health  or  behavior  problems. 
The  special  day  care  committee  holds 
that  "mothers  of  young  children  should 
be  discouraged  from  seeking  employment, 
and  that  industry  should  be  induced  to 
recognize  this  principle  by  drawing  upon 
this  group  only  as  a  last  recourse." 

Grants  for  Child  Care — Plans  for  child 
care  services  for  children  of  working 
mothers  in  three  states  were  approved 
last  month  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services.  The  three  states 
are  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  the  authorized  grants  total 
$10,270  to  help  in  carrying  out  the  plans. 
The  grants  come  from  an  emergency 


fund  alloted  to  ODHWS  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  purpose.  New  Jersey  will 
use  its  grant  to  employ  field  representa- 
tives of  the  state  department  of  institu- 
tions and  agencies  to  assist  local  defense 
councils  in  organizing  and  developing 
adequate  child  care  programs.  In  New 
Jersey  there  are  140,000  women  working 
in  war  industries,  with  130,000  more  to 
be  employed  within  the  next  few  months. 
Missouri  will  employ  two  day  care  con- 
sultants. One  will  work  in  St.  Louis 
County,  the  other  in  the  state  at  large. 
In  North  Carolina,  school  funds  can- 
not be  spent  for  children  less  than  six 
years  of  age.  The  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  requested  federal 
grants  to  initiate  and  carry  on  extended 
school  services,  nursery  schools,  and 
similar  activities  for  pre-school  children 
of  working  mothers.  Existing  child  care 
facilities  have  been  initiated  by  mill  own- 
ers, private  donors,  or  the  WPA. 


About  Group  Work 


A  NEW  stepping  stone  of  cooperation 
^^  in  program  planning  among  agencies 
serving  groups  of  youth  apparently  has 
been  reached  as  a  result  of  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  national  youth  serv- 
ing agencies  called  last  September  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  consider 
the  then  newly  announced  High  School 
Victory  Corps.  Chief  by-product  of  that 
conference  was  the  formation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Youth  Serving 
Agencies,  representative  of  eleven  or- 
ganizations: The  American  Junior  Red 
Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  the 
Youth  Department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements,  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations.  Since 
its  first  meeting,  the  committee  has  been 
working  on  a  statement  of  youth's  needs 
in  wartime,  which  is  expected  to  be  re- 
leased soon. 

In  the  meantime,  it  has  issued  a 
memorandum  in  relation  to  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps  containing  among 
other  suggestions  the  following  recom- 
mendations: that  the  new  program  should 
not  interfere  with  essential  youth  activi- 
ties; that  the  major  national  youth  serv- 
ing agencies  be  consulted  on  qualifica- 
tions of  the  corps'  state  and  local  ad- 
visory board  members ;  that  the  Office 
of  Education  emphasize  the  advantages 
of  having  local  school  authorities  work 
closely  with  recognized  community  co- 
ordinating bodies;  that  the  Office  com- 
pare its  plans  with  the  experience  of 
the  British  Youth  Committee  and  Youth 
Service  Corps. 


The  memorandum  commended  the 
original  plans  for  the  corps  in  several 
respects,  among  them:  the  salutary  effect 
on  the  morale  of  youth  expected  from 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  war 
effort;  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  con- 
ceived of  as  a  framework  of  action 
rather  than  a  program  to  be  followed  in 
every  detail ;  its  voluntary  character, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local 
school  authority  and  the  individual  stu- 
dent; its  recognition  of  the  vital  role  of 
established  youth-serving  agencies  and 
programs;  its  provision  for  broad  com- 
munity sponsorship  and  participation. 

Working  with  Boys —  The  character- 
istics of  boys  between  nine  and  twelve 
years  of  age.  the  kind  of  group  activity 
they  want,  the  type  of  leader  most  sat- 
isfactory for  them,  are  all  subjects  of 
discussion  in  the  recently  issued  "Y  Boys 
Clubs,"  by  Abel  Gregg  and  Ruth  Lay- 
ton.  Written  as  a  manual  for  super- 
visors and  leaders  of  the  Gra-Y  and 
N-Y  clubs  (YMCA  sponsored  grade 
school  and  neighborhood  boys  clubs),  the 
booklet  contains  advice  on  organizing  a 
club,  framing  a  constitution,  program 
planning,  building  a  ritual,  club  evalua- 
tion. Price  50  cents  from  the  Associa- 
tion Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Pre-Service  Training — Last  month,  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  announced  a 
Pre-Service  Training  Plan  for  boys  over 
fourteen  to  give  them  "the  physical  fit 
ness  and  the  skills  upon  which  not  only 
their  efficiency  as  soldiers  and  sailors  will 
depend,  but  also  their  individual  sur- 
vival." Local  posts  of  the  American 
Legion — which  has  endorsed  the  plan — 
will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  program. 


Under  the  plan,  Boys  Club  equipment — 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  mechani- 
cal shops,  trained  leaders — will  be  made 
available  to  any  boy  in  the  community 
who  becomes  a  member  of  the  Pre-Serv- 
ice Training  Corps.  The  program  will 
include  physical  fitness  activities  as  well 
as  instruction  in  military  swimming,  life 
saving,  first  aid,  and  in  mechanical  and 
technical  skills  in  fields  such  as  motor 
mechanics,  electricity,  radio,  pre-flight 
aviation,  code.  The  instruction  and 
activities  will  be  geared  in  closely  with 
the  program  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps,  with  which  a  plan  for  the  inter- 
change of  credits  has  been  arranged. 
Medical  examinations  will  be  available 
for  all,  with  provision  for  correction  of 
specific  defects. 

Work  Book — No  volume  to  be  put 
away  on  the  shelf  after  one  reading  is 
"In  Wartime  and  After,"  a  summary  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  forty-eighth  con- 
ference of  the  Association  of  Secretaries 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  North  America,  edited  by  Paul 
M.  Limbert.  More  than  a  conference 
report,  it  contains  specific  suggestions 
for  staff  study  which  should  be  useful 
not  only  to  YMCA's  but  to  all  other 
agencies  serving  a  community,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  recreational  field. 
While  based  mainly  on  speeches  and 
work  group  reports  presented  at  the  tri- 
ennial conference  in  Cleveland  last  May, 
the  book  also  contains  material  sent  in 
by  "Y"  staffs  unable  to  have  representa- 
tives at  the  conference.  It  is  divided  into 
three  main  sections:  a  summary  of  social 
forces  and  trends ;  a  view  of  the  war- 
time responsibilities  of  YMCA  secre- 
taries; a  discussion  of  professional  selec- 
tion and  training.  According  to  its 
editor,  the  book  has  been  designed  "not 
so  much  to  record  an  event  as  to  pro- 
vide resources  for  further  study  and 
action  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Association  profession."  Price  $2  from 
the  Association  Press. 

Participation — Boys  of  all  ages  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  war  effort,  according  to 
the  results  of  a  wide  survey  based  on  in- 
dividual interviews  made  recently  by  the 
research  and  statistical  service  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  survey  in- 
dicated that  Boy  Scouts  were  participat- 
ing to  a  greater  extent  than  non-scouts, 
their  rate  of  performance  in  thirty-six 
war-connected  activities  being  25  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  the  non-scouts. 
The  interviews  showed  that  most  of  the 
hoys  felt  that  their  wartime  jobs  were 
not  "big  enough,"  and  wanted  opportuni- 
ties to  perform  services  usually  reserved 
for  older  persons,  such  as  assistant  fire- 
men, assistant  police,  air  raid  wardens, 
messengers,  plane  spotters,  factory  and 
farm  helpers. 

Boy  concern   about  "what  might   hap- 
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pen  here"  was  more  evident  in  urban 
centers  and  near  war  industry  plants  than 
in  other  localities.  The  boys  were  also 
tested  on  their  ideas  on  the  duration  of 
the  war,  the  degree  of  tolerance  toward 
foreign-born  people  in  America,  the 
everyday  meanings  of  the  democratic 
system.  On  the  whole,  they  possessed  a 
mature  attitude  toward  wartime — that  it 
is  not  fun  time.  Many  of  them  are 
troubled  about  the  larger  issues — "When 
will  the  time  come  when  we  will  be  free 
of  wars?  Why  do  we  get  into  wars 
when  most  people  want  to  stay  out?" 

Details  of  the  survey  are  described  in 
a  special  supplement  of  Scouting  for 
Facts,  bulletin  of  the  research  and  sta- 
tistical service  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


Housing 


O  HALL  public  housing  tenants  whose 
incomes  suddenly  rise  above  the  limits 
set  for  these  housing  projects  be  forced 
to  give  up  their  present  homes?  Local 
housing  authorities  around  the  country 
are  dealing  with  the  problem  in  various 
ways.  Thus  Chicago  has  adopted  a  flexi- 
ble scheme,  raising  eligibility  limits  and 
establishing  new  rent  schedules  which 
reflect  the  individual  family's  increased 
ability  to  pay.  Up  to  a  point  where 
families  can  afford  an  economic  (profit) 
rent,  they  may  remain  in  the  project  by 
meeting  a  rent  fixed  in  relation  to  their 
incomes.  New  York  has  raised  permis- 
sible income  limits  in  all  projects  to  $2,- 
200,  allowing  a  three  months  period  of 
grace  in  case  conditions  change,  and  has 
made  certain  minor  deductions  and  al- 
lowances. The  whole  problem  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Au- 
thority (a  follower  of  the  graded  rent 
plan)  in  an  illuminating  booklet  entitled, 
"Rents — What  You  Should  Know  About 
New  Rents  and  Income  Limits  in  Low 
Rent  Housing  Projects." 

Before  fixing  a  policy,  it  is  generally 
agreed  authorities  should  consider  such 
questions  as  the  availability  elsewhere 
in  the  city  of  good  accommodations  at 
reasonable  rents,  the  permanence  of  war 
boom  incomes,  the  effect  on  community 
morale  inside  and  outside  projects  of 
"evictions,"  the  possibility  that  the  fear 
of  having  to  move  out  may  keep  women 
residing  in  projects  from  accepting  war 
jobs. 

Rent  Control — In  mid-December  came 
the  first  announcement  of  nationwide  ac- 
tion by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
against  landlords  charged  with  violating 
federal  rent  control  regulations.  Some 
sixty  to  eighty  individuals  are  accused 
of  charging  tenants  rents  higher  than  the 
law  permits,  of  discontinuing  essential 
service  to  tenants  (lighting,  heat,  gas,  or 
water)  formerly  included  in  the  rent,  of 
evicting  tenants  in  order  to  lease  to  new 


occupants  at  a  higher  rent,  of  filing  false 
registration  statements,  or  failing  to  file 
registration  statements  with  OPA. 

Previously  OPA  had  warned  tenants 
to  be  on  guard  against  clauses  in  leases 
designed  to  circumvent  federal  rent  reg- 
ulations. It  had  warned  landlords  that 
while  an  easing  up  in  certain  aspects  of 
management  is  now  allowed,  this  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  rent 
control  is  being  relaxed  but  merely  as 
recognition  of  wartime  conditions.  All 
equipment  must  be  kept  in  good  repair 
and  essential  services  provided,  Paul 
Porter,  chief  of  OPA's  rent  division,  told 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 

Boards  in   no   uncertain   terms. 

i 

In  Lieu  of  Taxes — All  federally  owned 
or  assisted  war  housing  and  public  hous- 
ing projects  are  now  making  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  the  local  political  sub- 
divisions in  which  they  are  located,  un- 
der an  amendment  to  the  Lanham  War 
Housing  Act.  This  legislation  authorizes 
the  payment  of  an  amount  substantially 
equal  to  normal  taxes — less  deductions 
in  cases  where  certain  municipal  serv- 
ices are  not  supplied  by  the  locality — 
on  all  federally  owned  war  housing, 
permanent  or  temporary.  In  the  case 
of  war  housing  owned  and  operated  by 
local  authorities  but  built  with  funds 
from  pre-war  appropriations  for  low 
rent  local  housing,  payment  is  to  equal 
normal  taxes,  or  as  nearly  equal  them 
as  the  project  finances  permit.  More 
liberal  tax  payments  than  in  the  past 
from  low  rent  slum  clearance  projects 
are  made  possible. 

NAHO — If  you  want  to  take  a  short 
but  authoritative  course  on  public — 
especially  war — housing,  ask  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials  (1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago)  where  and  when 
their  next  regional  conference  in  your 
area  is  to  be  held.  Typical  of  such  con- 
ferences was  the  December  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  attended  by  some  five 
hundred  official  and  unofficial  housers 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey.  Discussion  topics  included  pub- 
lic housing  in  wartime,  war  housing  cen- 
ters, FPHA's  manager  training  program, 
community  life  in  war  housing,  dormi- 
tories and  trailers,  management  aspects 
of  design.  With  practically  all  sessions 
crowded  to  "standing  room  only,"  the 
liveliest  program  was  on  war  housing 
centers  [see  Survey  Midmottthly,  No- 
vember 1942].  The  discussion  focused 
on  the  place  of  the  local  housing  authority 
in  this  sphere.  Representatives  of  local 
authorities  protested  because  authorities 
were  not  designated  to  head  up  the  new 
centers.  Federal  and  regional  officials 
maintained  that  the  war  centers  actually 
are  an  extension  of  the  National  Mous- 
ing Agency  into  the  field,  that  they  are 
concerned  strictly  with  ;i  war  problem, 


and  deal  extensively  with  privately  owned 
real  estate  and  conversion  problems,  and 
hence  that  authorities  per  st  are  not 
necessarily  the  appropriate  agencies  to 
operate  the  program.  The  discussion 
highlighted  the  need  for  the  adoption 
of  and  adherence  to  a  more  clear-cut 
policy  as  to  federal-local  relationships 
and  responsibilities,  and  above  all  for 
careful  interpretation  of  policy  to  meet 
changing  needs. 

In  Print —  The  results  of  the  first  na- 
tionwide public  opinion  survey  in  the 
field  of  planning,  especially  urban  plan- 
ning, are  contained  in  a  78-page  publica- 
tion, "Urban  Planning  and  Public 
Opinion."  Price  $1,  Bureau  of  Urban 
Research,  Princeton  University.  .  .  .  The 
Regional  Plan  Association  of  New  York 
has  published  its  third  report  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
New  York  -  New  Jersey  -  Connecticut  - 
Metropolitan  region.  Price  $1.50,  from 
the  association,  400  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  .  .  .  The  National  Committee 
for  the  Housing  Emergency,  512  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  broadcast  "A 
Series  of  Recommendations  for  Govern- 
ment Policy  on  Housing  for  Negro  War 
Workers."  NCHE  maintains  that  local 
attitudes  must  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  provision  of  housing  es- 
sential to  war  workers'  efficiency  and 
morale. 

Professional 

IN  an  effort  to  promote  a  city  wide 
mobilization  of  social  workers  for  vol- 
unteer services  in  those  areas  where 
they  may  be  needed,  the  New  York  City 
branch  of  the  Social  Service  Employes 
Union  with  other  unions  which  include 
social  \vorkers  in  their  memberships,  has 
entered  into  joint  discussions  with  the 
local  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office. 
Plans  are  to  place  thousands  of  skilled 
workers,  willing  to  contribute  their  serv- 
ices to  the  "home  front"  beyond  their 
regular  working  hours,  at  the  disposal 
of  agencies  interested  in  expanding  and 
supplementing  their  programs  in  the  light 
of  present  needs. 

In  announcing  these  plans  last  month, 
the  SSEU  issued  a  memorandum  calling 
for  greater  coordination  of  effort  within 
the  city  to  meet  the  health  and  welfare 
needs  of  the  community.  Though  it 
commended  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
the  Wartime  Care  of  Children  as  a  for- 
ward step,  it  pointed  to  the  further  need 
of  coordination  and  mutual  planning  in 
the  following  areas:  other  problems  re- 
lating to  children,  such  as  delinquency, 
health,  recreation,  participation  in  the 
war  effort,  adult  education  on  children's 
problems  in  wartime;  the  use  of  health, 
welfare  and  recreational  services  on  a 
factory  and  office  basis ;  the  use  of  or- 
ganized health  and  welfare  services  in 
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Connection  with  community  civilian  de- 
tense  programs;  the  extension  of  such 
services  in  connection  with  the  problems 
relating  to  the  selective  service  system ; 
the  use  of  professional  skills  and  services 
to  increase  the  participation  of  aged  and 
handicapped  persons  in  the  war  effort. 
In  order  to  effect  such  a  coordinated 
program,  the  memorandum  called  for  a 
conference  of  agertcy  board  members,  ap- 
propriate city  officials,  representatives  of 
coordinating  groups,  and  representatives 
of  unions  of  employes  of  social  and  health 
services.  It  also  suggested  five  steps  to- 
ward coordination  which  could  be  taken 
by  a  central  planning  body:  determina- 
tion of  community  health  and  welfare 
needs  through  consultation  with  labor, 
industry,  and  other  groups;  estimation  of 
the  present  personnel,  facilities,  and  fi- 
nances available  to  meet  such  needs,  and 
the  planning  of  ways  to  increase  such  re- 
sources; the  devising  of  plans  to  elimi- 
nate turnover,  competition  for  skilled 
workers,  unsatisfactory  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions ;  exploration  of  means  for 
pooling  resources  and  omitting  dupli- 
cation and  overlapping  of  effort;  decision 
on  the  most  suitable  methods  of  financ- 
ing such  services. 

At  the  Schools —  In  cooperation  with 
the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
Indiana  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
the  Indiana  Training  Course  for  Social 
Work  this  month  inaugurated  a  course 
in  psychiatric  social  work,  open  to  per- 
sons who  have  completed  at  least  a  year 
in  social  work  training.  Though  the 
course  was  established  primarily  to  train 
social  workers  for  positions  now  avail- 
able in  the  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
it  is  expected  to  be  useful  in  helping 
u-orkers  become  qualified  for  openings 
in  the  American  Red  Cross  and  other 
war  services  as  well  as  for  "normal" 
positions  requiring  psychiatric  knowledge. 
.  .  .  During  the  past  semester,  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  has  ad- 
justed its  program  to  the  new  demands 
of  the  war  situation  in  several  ways, 
among  them  the  enlarging  of  its  full 
time  student  body  from  275  to  300  and 
the  organization  of  additional  field  units. 
The  new  units  are  located  in  the  New 
York  County  offices  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
the  Division  of  Dependent  Children  of 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. The  school  also  arranged  for  field 
work  practice  in  war  agencies,  such  as 
the  USO  and  the  Red  Cross,  for  students 
of  its  newly  established  part  time  courses 
for  volunteers. 

Suspended — Because  of  financial  in- 
solvency, the  periodical  Social  Work  To- 
day, founded  in  April,  1934,  has  sus- 
pended publication.  A  newly  formed 
Committee  for  the  Support  of  Social 
Work  Today  it  inviting  the  magazine's 
former  readers  and  friends  to  help  de- 


vise plans  for  developing  other  means  ot 
expression  of  the  professional  and  social 
concepts  on  which  the  magazine  was 
based  and  explore  possibilities  for  regu- 
lar publication  on  a  new  financial  basis 
sometime  in  the  future.  Services  now 
under  consideration  are  the  conducting 
of  forums  and  the  publication  of  pre- 
subscribed  pamphlets  or  bulletins.  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  Robert  M.  Do- 
lins,  also  chairman  of  the  organization's 
board  of  directors.  Secretary-treasurer 
is  Bertha  C.  Reynolds. 

Frank  C.  Bancroft,  who  for  five  years 
was  managing  editor  of  Social  W  ork  To- 
day, is  now  a  member  of  the  public  re- 
lations department  of  United  Seamen's 
Service.  Abram  Ginnes,  formerly  busi- 
ness manager,  is  trade  union  director  for 
New  York  City,  Russian  War  Relief, 
Inc. 

Contest  for  Case  Workers —  A  compe- 
tition for  practitioners  in  the  field  of 
social  case  work  is  announced  by  The 
Family.  Case  workers  who  have  had 
not  more  than  seven  years  of  experi- 
ence, exclusive  of  field  work  in  a  pro- 
fessional school,  are  invited  to  submit 
articles  on  "some  aspect  of  case  work, 
using  the  content  of  actual  case  records 
as  supportive  material."  Articles  must 
be  not  more  than  5,000  words  in  length, 
and  permission  for  the  use  of  case  ma- 
terial must  be  secured  from  the  agency 
in  which  the  case  work  was  done.  The 
three  winning  articles  will  be  published 
in  The  Family,  with  awards  of  a  five- 
year,  a  three-year,  and  a  one-year  sub- 
scription to  the  magazine  for  papers  rat- 
ing first,  second  and  third.  The  judges 
will  be  members  of  the  editorial  ad- 
visory committee  of  The  Family.  The 
contest  closes  April  12.  Further  details 
from  the  editorial  office,  122  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

For  Undergraduates —  In  an  effort  to 
attract  more  college  graduates  to  a  ca- 
reer of  social  work,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  public  welfare,  the  Committee 
on  Training  for  Social  Work,  set  up 
nearly  a  year  ago  by  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  has  formu- 
lated a  policy  for  the  beginning  of  social 
work  training  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
On  the  basis  of  this  policy,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  offering  suggestions  to 
educational  institutions  at  a  series  of 
conferences  with  representatives  from 
the  colleges  throughout  the  state.  The 
committee  has  been  urging  the  schools: 
to  announce  social  work  as  a  field  of 
study  in  their  catalogues;  to  provide  a 
consultant  equipped  to  advise  students 
interested  in  entering  the  field  of  social 
work;  to  provide  a  functional  major  in 
social  work  on  an  undergraduate  basis, 
incorporating  courses  in  the  fields  of  po- 
litical science,  economics,  psychology, 
and  sociology;  to  maintain  a  continuing 
relationship  with  the  State  Department 


of  Public  Welfare  through  a  joint  com- 
mittee representing  the  social  agencies 
and  the  undergraduate  schools.  Specific 
social  work  courses  recommended  for  the 
undergraduate  major  were  Fields  of  So- 
cial Work,  History  of  Social  Work, 
Community  Organization  of  Social 
Agencies,  Introduction  to  Case  Work, 
Field  Observation.  Plans  are  under  way 
in  several  institutions  to  begin  such 
training  in  the  coming  semester.  From 
the  beginning,  the  committee  has  em- 
phasized that  the  purpose  of  such  a  pro- 
gram is  not  to  discourage  graduate  train- 
ing but  rather  to  interest  young  per- 
sons in  social  work  at  a  time  when  they 
are  planning  tlieir  careers. 

News  Letter — The  Missouri  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Welfare  last  month  issued 
its  first  monthly  News  Letter  which  is 
replacing  the  more  formal  bulletin,  Build- 
ing a  Better  State,  which  has  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  because  of  financial 
difficulties.  Purpose  of  the  letter  is  to 
provide  a  channel  for  the  exchange  of 
information  and  ideas  among  the  asso- 
ciation's regional  and  local  chapters.  Its 
editor  is  Ann  Howard,  the  association's 
new  executive  secretary. 

People  and  Things 

A  MONG  the  latest  of  social  work  or- 
*"*•  ganizations  to  turn  to  radio  is  the 
Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies,  New  York  City,  which  last 
month  inaugurated  a  series  of  dramatiza- 
tions of  case  histories  over  Station 
WMCA.  Title  of  the  series  is  "Miss 
Jones  of  22nd  Street,"  with  Charlotte 
Demorest  playing  the  part  of  the  so- 
cial worker,  Miss  Jones.  Accompany- 
ing the  dramatizations  are  talks  by  guest 
speakers,  among  those  who  have  ap- 
peared so  far  being  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  James  Montgomery  Flagg, 
Lillian  Gish  and  Jessie  Royce.  The 
federation  is  also  sponsoring  a  series  of 
interviews  of  prominent  persons  over 
Station  WQXR. 

Survey  Alumna — An  important  part 
of  The  Survey  is  now  in  the  office  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  Re- 
gion VI.  Though  Ruth  Dodge  Mack 
has  left  us  to  become  adviser  on  project 
services,  we  shall  feel,  always,  that  she 
belongs  to  us.  For  almost  eight  years 
she  traveled  about  the  country  as  our 
field  representative,  making  The  Survey 
magazines  an  integral  part  of  national, 
state,  and  local  conferences  by  her  intel- 
ligent presentation  of  the  things  The 
Survey  stands  for.  Her  warm  person- 
ality, her  gift  for  understanding  people, 
her  quick  smile  won  countless  friends 
among  social  workers,  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  to  the  grass  roots — not  only 
for  The  Survey  but  for  herself.  A  good 
editorial  scout,  she  brought  back  to  those 
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of  us  bound  to  our  desks,  vivid  reports 
of  people  she  met,  ideas,  activities,  and 
plans  in  the  making.  Because  of  all  these 
things  she  has  meant  to  us,  we  know 
how  fortunate  the  FPHA  is  in  securing 
her  services,  and  the  skill  and  imagina- 
tion she  brings  to  her  work. 

War  Jobs — One  of  the  first  persons  to 
be  called  to  aid  former  New  York  Gov- 
ernor Herbert  H.  Lehman  in  his  new 
task  as  Director  of  Foreign  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  is  William  Hodson,  who 
has  been  granted  a  two  months  leave  of 
absence  from  his  job  as  New  York  City 
Commissioner  of  Welfare.  At  this  writ- 
ing no  announcement  has  been  made  as  to 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Hodson's  duties,  with 
the  exception  of  a  statement  that  he  is 
to  undertake  a  "confidential  mission," 
for  the  director.  Prior  to  his  nine  years 
of  service  as  New  York's  Welfare  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Hodson  was  for  nine 
years  director  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York  City.  He  went  to  the 
council  from  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion where  he  was  successively  director 
of  the  division  of  child  welfare  legisla- 
tion and  of  the  department  of  social 
legislation. 

Helen  Harris,  who  for  four  years  was 
administrator  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  of  New  York  City,  was 
last  month  appointed  by  New  York's 
Mayor  La  Guardia  as  executive  director 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  the  War- 
time Care  of  Children.  Before  her  as- 
sociation with  the  NYA  Miss  Harris 
was  for  eight  years  head  worker  of  the 
Union  Settlement  in  New  York.  .  .  . 
Cuyahoga  County  (Ohio)  and  the  city 
of  Cleveland  have  drafted  Leonard 
Mayo,  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, to  serve  as  their  director  of  ci- 
vilian mobilization.  .  .  .  Dr.  Genevieve 
Chase,  national  chairman  of  the  per- 
sonnel committee  of  the  Girl  Scouts, 
last  month  was  named  chief  of  the  em- 
ploye service  section  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Management,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  In  her  super- 
vision of  the  "adjustment  and  health" 
of  7,000  employes  of  twelve  agencies  of 
government,  Dr.  Chase  will  endeavor  to 
devise  a  program  that  will  serve  as  a 
pattern  for  employes  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  other  federal  agencies. 

Changes — After  nearly  ten  years  of 
carrying  administrative  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  program  in  the  state  of 
Oregon,  Elmer  Goudy  has  resigned  from 
public  life  to  enter  private  business.  His 
former  position  as  administrator  of  the 
Oregon  Public  Welfare  Commission  is 
being  filled  by  Lola  Howard,  formerly 
director  of  social  work  for  the  commis- 
sion. .  .  .  Bertha  C.  Reynolds,  well- 
known  authority  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  social  work,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  School  for  Democracy  in  New 


York.  Beginning  this  month,  Miss  Rey- 
nolds is  to  conduct  a  course  entitled 
"Social  Work  Today."  .  .  .  Mary  Dublin 
who  has  been  serving  the  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Defense  as  head  of  the  division 
of  surveys  and  information  retired  to 
private  life  the  first  of  this  month.  .  .  . 
Last  month,  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  re- 
signed as  executive  director  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  in  order  to  de- 
vote full  time  to  his  duties  as  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Arthur 
S.  Flemming,  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, is  now  serving  as  its  executive  di- 
rector. .  .  .  After  thirty-one  years  as 
president  of  Bethune  College,  of  which 
she  was  the  founder,  Dr.  Mary  McLcod 
Bethune  has  resigned  and  has  been  made 
president  emeritus.  Named  as  her  suc- 
cessor at  the  Daytona  Beach  institution 
is  James  A.  Colston,  director  of  Ballard 
College,  Macon,  Ga.  .  .  .  New  on  the 
staff  of  the  mental  hygiene  division  of 


the  U.  S.  .Public  Health  Service  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  Raymond  G. 
Fuller,  director  of  various  social  wel- 
fare research  projects  and  author  of 
"Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution," 
which  he  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
.  .  .  Dr.  H.  E.  Kleinschmidt,  formerly 
national  medical  director  for  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  He  is  serving  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  manager  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  .  .  .  The  Red  Cross  has 
lost  its  Arizona  field  representative, 
William  Wilkinson,  to  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
.  .  .  Another  ARC  change  has  made 
Richard  Raymond  director  of  personnel 
management,  Services  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  National  Headquarters,  replac- 
ing Austin  Thompson,  now  administra- 
tive assistant  of  the  eastern  area  of  the 
Services  to  the  Armed  Forces. 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


Health 

VITAMINS  FOR  HEALTH,  by  Henry  Bor- 
sook  and  William  Huse.  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlets  No.  69.  32  pp.  Price  10  cents. 
from  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

Information  on  vitamin  requirements, 
the  value  of  synthetic  vitamin  prod- 
ucts, the  vitamin  content  of  natural 
foods. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  AS 
PART  OF  WAR  EFFORT,  by  Herman 
Goodman,  M.D.  30  pp.  Single  copy  free. 
from  the  Medical  Lay  Pres>,  18  East  89 
Street,  New  York. 

Suggestions  for  strengthening  the 
venereal  disease  control  program. 

EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENISTS.  4  pp. 

EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATION'S  OF 
NUTRITIONISTS  IN  HEALTH  AGEN- 
CIES. 4  pp.  Both  reprinted  from  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health.  Single  copies  free, 
from  American  Public  Health  Association, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York. 

Short  reports  to  raise  and  stabilize 
the  educational  standards  of  public 
health  personnel. 

MEDICAL  CARE  IN  INDUSTRY,  by  Franz 
Goldmann.  M.D.  17  pp.  Reprinted  from 
Medical  Care.  Single  copies  free,  from  the 
Committee  on  Research  in  Medical  Eco- 
nomics. 1790  Broadway,  New  York. 

Industrial  plans  providing  medical 
service  for  employes  and  their  fami- 
lies, with  an  explanation  of  their 
problems  of  administration  and  or- 
ganization. 

Miscellaneous 

CASE  WORK  SERVICE  FOR  UNMAR. 
RIED  MOTHERS,  by  Ruth  F.  Brenner. 
Reprinted  from  The  Family.  16  pp.  Price 
20  cents  from  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America,  122  East  22  Street,  New 
York. 

The  readable  and  professionally  in- 
formative report  of  a  seminar  of  the 
St.  Louis  Children's  Aid  Society  and 
the  St.  Louis  Provident  Association. 


DISCRIMINATION,  INCORPORATED,  by 
Frank  R.  Croj-swaith  and  Alfred  Baker 
Lewis.  Social  Action  Series.  40  pp.  Pi-ice 
15  cents  from  The  Council  for  Social  Ac- 
tion of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  statement  of  the  "Negro  problem" 
with  emphasis  on  wartime  efforts  to 
remedy  "a  gross  injustice,"  and  an 
outline  of  what  "each  of  us  can  do." 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CHINESE  SOCIAL 
THOUGHT,  by  Chieng  Fu  Lung.  40  pp. 
Price  40  cents  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  Press,  Los  Angeles. 

An  outline  of  the  four  main  schools 
of  Chinese  philosophy  from  Taoism 
to  Sunyatsenism,  the  time  span  from 
long  before  the  Christian  era  to  the 
present  century. 

HARRY  L.  GLUCKSMAN  MEMORIAL 
LECTURES.  24  pp.  Free  from  the  Harry 
L  Glucksman  Memorial  Committee,  220 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Three  outstanding  addresses  made  by 
Rabbi  Edward  L.  Israel,  Prof. 
Morris  R.  Cohen,  and  Frank  L.  Weil 
at  the  1941  meeting  of  tha  Jewish 
Welfare  Board.  This  is  the  third 
brochure  issued  by  the  committee. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR,  by  Clarence  Rich 
»rd  Johnson.  40  pp.  Price  40  cents  from 
University  of  Southern  California  Prr«». 
Los  Angeles. 

A  study  of  the  social  psychology  of 
men  captured  or  interned  during  the 
first  World  War.  Much  of  the  data 
were  gathered  by  the  author  first 
hand  in  camps  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land. 

ECONOMIC  NATIONALISM  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA,  by  Richard  F.  Behrendt.  22 
pp.  Price  20  cents  from  the  School  nf 
Inter-Americnn  Affairs,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

The  first  of  a  promised  series  of  short 
papers  bearing  on  Latin  America  and 
cultural  relations  in  our  own  South- 
west. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Readers  Write 


Survey  Gremlins 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  have  observed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  surprise  that 
the  December  Survey  Midmonthly  re- 
fers to  Willard  Solenberger  as  "chief  of 
public  relations,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion." I  am  afraid  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance  would  not 
like  to  have  us  steal  their  Mr.  Solenber- 
ger, and  perhaps  a  brief  note  of  correc- 
tion might  be  desirable. 

Possibly  Survey  Midmonthly  is  psychic 
in  one  respect.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  are 
now  putting  into  type  a  book  by  Har- 
old Levy  entitled  "A  Study  in  Public 
Relations"  which  surveys  the  work  of 
Mr.  Solenberger  and  others  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance. It  probably  will  be  ready  in 
February  (free  adv.).  F.  E.  ANDREWS 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 
EDITORS'  NOTE:  We  don't  know  whether 
apologies  are  in  order  or  not,  or  if  so  to 
whom,  but  we  do  acknowledge  the  mis- 
take. The  only  explanation  we  can  offer 
is  that  this  office  must  have  been  the 
temporary  abode  of  a  grounded  Gremlin. 

Another  Gremlin,  for  whose  activities 
in  the  same  issue  we  must  also  apologize, 
caused  us  to  credit  the  review  of  Wil- 
ford  M.  Aikin's  book,  "The  Story  of  the 
Eight- Year  Study"  to  Dr.  A.  Louise 
Brush  rather  than  to  V.  T.  Thayer  of 
the  Fieldston  School,  New  York. 

The  NIB  and  the  Chests 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Churchman  for 
November  15,  1942,  carried  an  unsigned 
statement  violently  attacking  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau.  Reprints  of 
this  editorial  have  been  received  through 
the  mail,  with  no  explanatory  comment, 
by  large  numbers  of  social  workers 
throughout  the  country. 

Replies  to  such  an  attack  should 
naturally  be  sent  to  the  publication  in 
which  the  attack  appeared.  I  have  sent 
my  own  reply  to  the  editor  of  T.he 
Churchman,  who  may  or  may  not  print 
it.  Even  if  he  does,  it  will  probably 
not  come  to  the  attention  of  most  of  the 
social  workers  who  were  favored  with 
the  special  mailing.  This  latter  circum- 
stance is  my  reason  for  asking  space  in 
your  columns  for  the  substance  of  what 
I  have  sent  to  The  Churchman. 

In  part  overtly,  in  part  by  indirection, 
the  statement  charges  the  NIB,  and/or 
its  executives,  with  incompetence,  foul 
play,  false  statement,  un-American  pro- 
cedure, bad  faith,  presumptuousness, 
clandestine  and  devious  methods,  and  the 
causing  of  whispering  campaigns.  For 
good  measure,  two  paragraphs  side- 
swiping  Community  Chests  are  thrown 
in,  and  the  NIB  is  somewhat  timidlv  ac- 


cused of  being  an  "unhealthy  front"  for 
such  Chests  throughout  the  nation. 

These  are  all  shotgun  charges.  No 
single  instance  is  cited  in  which  the  NIB 
is  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  one  or  any 
combination  of  the  offenses  named. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
NIB,  or  acquainted  with  its  executives, 
will  be  taken  in  by  all  this.  It  is  plain 
as  a  pikestaff  that  somebody's  ailing  ox 
has  been  gored,  and  that  the  owner  of 
the  ox,  eager  to  wound  the  NIB  but 
unwilling  to  strike  cleanly  in  the  open, 
is  resorting  to  methods  of  smearing  that 
are  happily  self-revealing  and  hence  self- 
ilefeating. 

When  the  author  of  this  statement 
makes  definite,  precise  accusations,  which 
interested  persons  can  examine  on  pre- 
cise and  definite  grounds,  he  will  have 
taken  the  first  step  towards  proving  his 
own  good  faith  and  establishing  a  claim 
to  be  listened  to. 

Executive  Director  ROBERT  P.  LANE 
ft' el  fare  Council  of  New  York  City 

A  Counter  Campaign 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Voluminous  news  reports 
have  made  us  all  conscious  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  incidents  in  European  countries 
that  have  formed  the  focal  point  for  the 
extended  intolerance  to  other  groups. 
Yet,  to  what  degree  are  we  aware  of 
that  threat  to  democratic  principles  in  the 
United  States?  It  is  not  necessary  to 
engage  in  research  or  read  a  scholarly 
dissertation  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
anti-Semitic  sentiment  within  our  na- 
tion. With  recognition  of  this  slow 
poison  that  threatens  to  infect  our  way 
of  life  should  come  the  end  of  passiv- 
ity by  intelligent  citizenry.  Every  indi- 
vidual should  assist  in  a  universal  edu- 
cative movement  to  enlighten  the  ig- 
norant— and  by  the  ignorant  I  do  not 
mean  persons  who  lack  formal  school- 
ing. Among  too  many  of  the  so-called 
learned  there  are  the  indoctrinated  dis- 
ciples of  racial  hatred.  It  even  exists 
among  many  of  the  clergy — whose  mis- 
sion in  life  is  an  antithesis'  of  such  dis- 
semination— who  have  carried  over  the 
prejudices  of  their  earlier  life  as  lay- 
men. It  is  freely  expressed  by  other  pro- 
fessional groups,  who  have  become  vic- 
tims of  subtle  propaganda  as  easily  as 
the  less  privileged.  The  teacher,  the  so- 
cial worker,  the  doctor,  all  are  guilty, 
and  because  of  the  wide  influence  of 
their  opinions  their  prejudices  are  the 
most  destructive. 

Let  us  list  the  commonest  anti- 
Semitic  accusations  that  are  loosed  in 
everyday  conversations: 

The  Jews  control  the  wealth  and  busi- 
ness of  the  country. 

The   Jews    are   commercially   clannish 


and   refuse  to  trade  with  Christians. 

There  are  too  many  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Jewish  emigres  have  been  enter- 
ing the  United  States  and  supplanting 
Christian  citizens  in  jobs. 

These  insidious  untruths  must  be  re- 
placed by  enlightened  thinking  and  nice 
analysis.  When  it  is  known  that  only 
about  5  percent  of  all  in  the  United 
States  corporations  have  directors  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  Jews  could  not  satisfy  their  essen- 
tial needs  by  purchasing  solely  from 
Jewish  merchants.  Out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  130,000,000  in  the  United 
States,  only  about  5,000,000  are  Jewish. 
Of  these  fewer  than  200,000  are  recent 
refugees. 

It  is  time  to  step  forward  with  appro- 
priate schedules  to  counteract  anti- 
Semitism — schedules  to  comprise  a  cam- 
paign by  word  of  mouth,  journalism,  and 
all  available  means  of  publicity.  In  the 
public  schools,  the  thesis  of  tolerance 
should  be  incorporated  in  every  class  in 
social  studies.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  to  dissolve  ingrained  hatreds 
among  mature  persons,  but  we  can  hope 
to  arrest  the  cancerous  growth  until  the 
brighter  goal  becomes  visible.  Each  of 
us  should  begin  today  to  instruct  the 
prejudiced  as  diplomatically  as  possible 
on  every  possible  occasion.  The  need  is 
imperative,  for  the  toxin  of  tyranny  can 
potentially  destroy  the  nation,  and  all  of 
us  who  are  a  part  of  its  privileges  and 
freedom.  CORP.  EDWARD  MONAHAN 
Camp  Let,  Va. 

The  Chests'  Dilemma 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Impending  starvation 
would  certainly  justify  the  killing  of  the 
"goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,"  but  it 
is  a  curious  activity  for  a  War  Chest. 
The  Chests  are  not  being  wilfully  de- 
structive, but  they  face  a  dilemma  be- 
cause their  mechanisms  are  actually  pre- 
venting large  numbers  of  people  from  giv- 
ing away  their  own  money. 

The  Chests  have  become  convinced, 
through  long  experience  with  a  pre- 
dominantly American  and  privileged  con- 
stituency, that  their  contributors  want 
to  be  protected  from  a  multiplicity  of 
appeals.  They  recognize  that  most  people 
do  not  give  as  much  as  they  can  afford 
without  some  pressure  and  in  order  to 
make  giving  as  productive  and  at  the 
same  time  as  painless  as  possible  they 
campaign  only  once  a  year. 

This  procedure  has  worked  out  very 
well  until  recently.  But  with  the  in- 
clusion of  foreign  war  relief  agencies  in 
the  War  Chests  an  unforeseen  situation 
has  arisen.  Large  groups  of  foreign- 
born  citizens  who  have  not  participated 
in  community  planning  have  for  the  first 
time  become  Chest  conscious.  Many  of 
these  people  are  new  citizens  who  retain 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Book  Reviews 


Techniques  for  Placement 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AL) 
JUSTMENT,  by  Donald  E.  Super.  Harper 
286  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Altoci 
ate-.  Inc. 

IN  this  very  readable  volume  the  author 
sets  forth  a  much  broader  conception 
of  the  factors  involved  in  vocational 
problems  and  the  procedures  demanded 
for  solving  them  than  has  been  done  by 
other  contributors  in  the  field.  He  points 
out  that  differences  in  emphasis  still 
cloud  somewhat  the  progress  of  organized 
effort  in  the  establishment  of  techniques 
to  be  used  in  guidance  clinics.  He  dis- 
cusses both  subjective  and  objective  meth- 
ods of  approach  and  attempts  to  integrate 
the  several  existent  viewpoints,  albeit 
in  a  cursory  and  abbreviated  fashion.  He 
would  have  us  realize  that  guidance  is 
not  a  simple  process,  that  only  through  a 
practical  analysis  of  each  person  can  the 
most  effective  methods  be  determined.  It 
is  regrettable,  therefore,  that  the  results 
of  his  own  rich  and  varied  experience  are 
not  given  in  greater  detail.  Such  illus- 
trations as  he  does  present  are  enlighten- 
ing and  helpful. 

He  reminds  us  that  human  needs  are 
far  too  often  overlooked — such  needs  as 
a  well-defined  status,  motivation,  the  per- 
fection of  skill.  In  the  excellent  chapter 
entitled  "The  Hazards  of  Unemploy- 
ment," he  advises  the  unemployed  person 
to  devote  his  energies  to  job-getting  and 
to  retraining  courses,  since  leisure  time 
activities,  so  frequently  lauded  in  times 
of  depression,  are  not  sufficiently  satisfy- 
ing to  keep  up  the  morale  of  an  indi- 
vidual during  enforced  idleness.  The  fif- 
teen chapters  offer  many  constructive 
suggestions  and  should  be  especially  help- 
ful to  those  engaged  in  handling  prob- 
lems of  guidance  and  placement.  They 
will  be  of  interest,  too,  to  social  workers 
eager  to  help  young  persons  find  work 
suited  to  their  capacities. 

EMILY  THORP  BURR 
Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 

Current  Views  on  Personality 

FOUNDATIONS  FOR  A  SCIENCE  OF  PER- 
SONALITY,  by  Andras  Angyal.  M.D.  Com 
monwealth  Fund.  398  pp.  Price  $2.25,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*TPHE  author  presents  a  systematic, 
well  developed  organization  of  cur- 
rent views  of  personality.  It  is  a  re- 
statement of  the  holistic  concept  based 
upon  the  integration  of  the  personality. 
Dr.  Angyal  reflects  the  current  trend  to 
unify  personality  by  drawing  upon  all 
collateral  sciences. 

A  change  of  terminology  is  reflected, 
rather  than  a  change  of  idea.  The  ego 
phase  of  the  personality  is  represented 
by  a  "trend  towards  increased  auton- 
omy," while  the  herd  instinct  of  Trotter 


reappears  as  "a  tendency  towards  hom- 
onomy."  Life  processes  are  again  iden- 
tified as  a  ratio  between  the  drive  of 
the  organism  and  the  influence  ot  the 
environment.  Thus  the  personality  bio- 
logically strives  aggressively  for  in- 
creased power  while  at  the  same  time  it 
expresses  the  tendency  of  human  beings 
to  share  and  to  participate  in,  to  fit  into 
and  to  conform  with,  superindividual 
categories." 

While  the  author  suggests  that  lie  is 
employing  logical  new  tools  he  is  only 
providing  the  concept  of  systems  of  vary- 
ing types  of  order  in  a  field.  He  thus 
presents  the  total  personality  organiza- 
tion "as  a  hierarchy  of  systems"  whose 
dynamics  originate  in  "the  laws  con- 
cerning the  range  of  variation  of  posi- 
tions in  a  system,  the  continuity  of  ac- 
tion in  a  hierarchy  of  systems,  and  the 
setting  and  shifting  of  systems."  The 
life  history  of  the  patient  emerges  as 
his  evolution  in  a  time  dimension,  and 
is  somewhat  pedantically  referred  to  as 
"the  result  of  an  interplay  between  holis- 
tic self-evolution  and  chance  occurrences 
in  his  environment." 

Fortunately  there  is  excellent  appre 
ciation  of  the  data  offered  by  what  he 
terms  "the  segmental  sciences"  such  as 
physiology,  psychology,  and  cultural  an- 
thropology. He  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  they  fit  into  the  holistic  theory. 
Culture  is  regarded  as  corresponding  to 
the  concept  of  the  super-ego. 

He  rejects  the  idea  of  carrying  con- 
cepts as  individual  and  environment  from 
the  segmental  sciences,  because  he  prefers 
such  dynamic  terms  as  "autonomous"  and 
"heteronomous"  and  "determination." 
These,  in  interaction,  are  responsible  for 
other  life  processes,  arising  from  within 
and  without  the  body.  Stress  is  placed 
upon  tension  from  subject-object  rela- 
tionships, attitudes  as  "axioms  of 
behavior,"  with  due  recognition  of  the 
distinctions  between  the  biologic  subject 
and  the  psychological  self. 

Fortunately  the  author  recognizes  that 
his  terminology  "is  perhaps  not  always  a 
happy  one."  This  results  largely  from 
an  effort  to  create  a  new  science  when 
he  is  really  gathering  together  a  num- 
ber of  loose  ends  long  recognized  as 
playing  a  part  in  the  integration  of  nor- 
mal personalities  and  in  the  interferences 
with  integration  that  constitute  abnor- 
malities. Thus  the  various  antitheses, 
nature  and  nurture,  biology  and  sociol- 
ogy, constitution  and  environment,  phys- 
iology and  psychology,  subject  and  ob- 
ject, tension  and  release,  drive  and  at- 
titude, personal  and  social,  stimulus  and 
response,  part  and  whole,  Gestalt  and 
behaviorism,  are  all  present  as  well  as 
means  and  end.  frustration  and  adapta- 


tion. Considering  the  course  of  life  at 
Gestalt  one  appreciates  the  complica- 
tions of  holistic  evolution  and  chance, 
but  this  does  not  enable  one  to  be  more 
clear  concerning  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  personality. 

Dr.  Angyal  does  not  simplify  matters 
but  tends  to  clutter  his  own  system  by 
somewhat  cumbersome  language.  Never- 
theless he  offers  a  useful  exposition  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  effect  of  life 
upon  the  living.  He  helps  those  who  only 
regard  persons  as  a  part  of  their  cul- 
tures. He  can  serve  those  who  do  not 
see  the  reversible  actions  that  go  on 
between  the  individual  and  his  environ- 
ment, and  their  special  effects  upon 
personality. 
New  Yort  IRA  S.  WILB,  M.D. 

Rural  Youth  Project 

WORKING  WITH  RURAL  YOUTH,  bjr  Ed 
munrl  deS.  Brunner.  American  Council  on 
Education.  113  pp.  Price  $1.20.  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'T'HIS  book  is  an  evaluation  of  the 
rural  project  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission.  The  purpose  of  the  project 
was  to  conduct  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tions throughout  the  nation  showing  how 
existing  agencies  could  jointly  undertake 
a  program  to  alleviate  some  of  the  more 
serious  conditions  confronting  youth  in 
rural  areas  in  the  1930's.  By  granting 
small  subsidies  and  by  furnishing  super- 
vision through  project  leaders,  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  Commission  set  up  a  number 
of  demonstrations,  most  of  them  on  thr 
county  basis.  Professor  Brunner  has 
given  us  a  very  interesting  and  construc- 
tive criticism  of  the  project — one  that 
should  be  read  by  all  professional  youth 
workers. 

The  descriptions  of  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  project  workers  are  some  of  thr 
most  interesting  pages  in  the  book.  Inter- 
agency  competition  and  jealousy  were  ap- 
parently the  greatest  handicaps.  "Most 
important  among  these  (obstacles  in- 
herent in  the  project)  was  the  competi- 
tion among  and  often  conflict  between, 
existing  agencies,  usually  most  severe  at 
the  state  level." 

•The  project  placed  emphasis  upon  the 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  direction 
of  the  program  by  local  agencies  and 
youths  themselves.  Usually  the  response 
to  this  democratic  procedure  was  good, 
but  in  some  places  it  delayed  local  pro- 
grams and  even  prevented  them  from 
starting.  "It  was  not  easy  to  convince 
people  that  the  rural  project  of  thr 
American  Youth  Commission  had  no 
'program  to  put  across'.  Youths  them- 
selves were  sometimes  so  used  to  dicta- 
tion or  adult  suspicion  that  they  werr 
incredulous  or  even  suspicious,  and  hencr 
seemingly  uninterested,  when  efforts  werr 
made  to  have  them  assume  leadership  or 
direction.  They  and  many  local  leaders 
were  so  accustomed  to  agency  programs 
set  up  for  the  state  as  a  xvhole  and 
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pushed  'into  local  situations',  as  one 
leader  said,  that  they  were  not  sure  how 
to  take  hold  when  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

One  of  the  limitations  of  this  experi- 
ment was  that  it  had  a  life  span  of  but 
thirty  months  before  the  support  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission  was  with- 
drawn and  war  activities  drew  many  of 
the  young  people  away  from  their  com- 
munities. The  migration  away  from 
rural  areas  has  been  tremendous.  One 
county  in  Ohio  reports  that  three  fourths 
of  the  young  men  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age  living  in  the  county 
in  the  spring  of  '40  had  left  for  the  army 
or  industrial  areas  by  the  summer  of  "42. 
However,  the  commission's  two  and  one- 
half  years  experience  in  organizing  rural 
youth  programs  will  be  a  valuable  back- 
log when  urban  unemployment  again 
stops  the  migration  to  the  cities  and 
throws  young  people  back  upon  the  re- 
sources of  their  home  communities. 

Readers  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
project  may  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
acquaint  themselves  quickly  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  project  was  organ- 
ized and  promoted.  There  is  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  work  that  was  carried 
on  in  Georgia,  but  this  reviewer  is  under 
the  impression  that  the  Georgia  experi- 
ment is  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  project 
workers  rather  than  a  representative 
sample.  The  inclusion  of  a  description  of 
a  typical  county  rural  youth  program 
would  have  given  additional  significance 
to  the  evaluations  of  the  author. 
Cornell  University  ROBERT  A.  POI.SON 

What  About  Some  Gaiety? 

HOW  TO  RETIRE  AND  LIKE  IT,  by  Ray 
mond  P.  Kaighn.  Association  Press.  170  pp. 
Price  $1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associate*. 
Inc. 

TJNQUESTIONABLY  Mr.  Kaighn 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  experience. 
As  executive  secretary  of  the  YMCA 
Retirement  Fund  he  counseled  "hun- 
dreds of  people"  about  to  make  "this 
major  readjustment  in  their  lives."  A  few 
years  ago  he  put  his  counsel  to  the  test 
by  retiring  himself.  This  background 
gives  weight  to  his  advice  but  it  does 
not  lighten  the  gloom  with  which,  in  spite 
of  his  best  efforts  in  the  way  of  cheery 
little  chapter  beginnings,  he  clothes  the 
business  of  retirement. 

Mr.  Kaighn's  advice  is  directed  to  peo- 
ple in  the  middle  salary  brackets  whose 
income,  on  retirement,  will  be  about  half 
of  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  He 
would  have  these  people  begin,  in  their 
fifties,  to  "get  ready  for  the  great  event," 
to  adjust  their  insurance  and  savings  to  a 
sound  income-producing  basis,  to  experi- 
ment with  reduced  expenditures,  to  ex- 
amine all  the  factors  involved  and  decide 
where  and  how  they  propose  to  live.  His 
advice  in  these  matters  is  sound  and 
practical  and  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly. 
Although  necessarily  in  general  terms,  it 


affords  a  framework  into  which  special 
circumstances  may  be  fitted  and  ap- 
praised. Most  importantly  it  leads  one 
to  think.  It  is  only  when  he  begins  to 
tell  people  how  to  be  happy,  how  to  make 
retirement  the  "crowning  period  of  life," 
and  for  "the  wife"  too,  that  he  becomes  a 
little  solemn  and  Sundayish. 

Mr.  Kaighn  has  done  a  good,  work- 
manlike job.  The  only  trouble  with  his 
little  book  is  that  it  takes  the  joy  out 
of  retirement  and  makes  it  a  "project" 
to  be  analyzed,  planned,  and  executed 
systematically  and  soberly,  all  kneeling. 
No  doubt  he  is  right,  but  he  makes  it 
seem  pretty  grim.  Your  activities  must 
be  "constructive,"  your  hobby  a  means  of 
"enriching  life,"  your  living  "purpose- 
ful." What  about  a  little  gaiety,  Mr. 
Kaighn,  and  just  doing  as  you  please  and 
taking  things  as  they  come  for  a  change? 
Qsterville,  Mass.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Drinkers  and  Motives 

ALCOHOL  EXPLORED,  by  H.  W.  Haggard 
and  E.  M.  Jellinek.  Doubleday,  Doran.  297  pp. 
Price  $2.75  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

•"THIS,  the  third  of  the  non-technical 
Science  Series  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, is  perhaps  most  notable  for  the  im- 
partial and  thoroughly  scientific  attitude 
of  the  authors  toward  the  most  uni- 
versal sociological  problem  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  book,  which  has 
been  evolved  from  a  critical  and  pains- 
taking review  of  all  the  literature  on 
alcoholism,  actually  fulfills  the  promise 
(if  the  title.  Dr.  Haggard,  as  director 
of  the  laboratory  of  applied  physiology 
at  Yale  University,  is  well  qualified  to 
present  the  case  for  and  against  alcohol, 
as  is  Dr.  Jellinek,  vice-chairman  of  the 
scientific  committee  of  the  Research 
Council  on  Problems  of  Alcohol,  and 
editor  of  the  council's  reference  work. 
Both  authors  are  editors  of  the  Quart- 
erly Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol. 

In  its  opening  pages  the  book  presents 
a  definition  of  the  alcohol  problem  in  the 
true  scientific  connotation :  "...  it  carries 
a  challenge,  implying  something  that  has 
as  yet  received  no  final  answer  and  still 
requires  systematic  thought  and  trial  for 
its  solution."  It  points  out  that  gen- 
eralizations and  absolute  statements  re- 
garding the  problem  of  alcohol  for  the 
individual  drinker  are  futile  because  of 
the  variations  in  the  ability  of  persons 
to  absorb  and  oxidize  alcohol.  It  cate- 
gorizes the  moderate  drinker  as  one  who 
does  not  seek  intoxication  and  does  not 
expose  himself  to  it. 

There  are  ample  figures  and  facts  for 
those  who  wish  them.  The  documenta- 
tion is  excellent.  The  changing  attitudes 
that  have  come  with  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  body  physiology  and 
behavior  are  described  in  detail.  Amonf; 
the  best  chapters  are  those  on  "Inebri- 
ety" and  "Alcoholic  Mental  Diseases." 
The  former  deals  with  the  personality 


of  the  drinker  and  classifies  drinkers  gen 
erally  as  (1)  true  addicts,  (2)  self-ag- 
grandizing drinkers,  (3)  stupid  drinkers, 
and  (4)  normal  excessive  drinkers.  This 
classification  differs  somewhat  from  the 
popular  conception  of  types,  but  the  au- 
thors have  discussed  the  motives  for 
drinking  in  each  group,  making  the  dif- 
ferences very  clear.  The  anthropological 
and  social  factors  are  capably  treated. 
Many  of  the  diseases  associated  with 
chronic  alcoholism  are  shown  to  result 
as  much  from  faulty  dietary  habits  and 
bad  hygiene  as  from  the  actual  effects 
of  alcohol. 

The  limitations  in  modern  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  outlook  for  alcohol- 
ism are  discussed  in  the  final  chapter. 
The  schematic  diagrams  and  charts  are 
well  planned  and  graphic  in  every  sense, 
This  is  not  a  volume  for  the  reformer 
and  he  will  find  many  disappointments 
in  its  pages.  Nor  will  those  who  favor 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
beverages  find  much  comfort.  It  is 
rather  for  the  intelligent  reader,  be  he 
professionally  or  personally  interested, 
who  approaches  the  subject  with  an 
open  mind.  The  sincerity  of  its  pre- 
sentation makes  it  notable  among  the 
many  volumes  on  alcohol  and  alcohol- 
ism published  in  the  years  since  the  re- 
peal of  prohibition.  It  is  an  excellent 
companion  to  the  preceding  books  on 
popular  scientific  subjects  by  Dr.  Hag- 
gard, best  known  of  which  is  "Devils. 
Drugs  and  Doctors." 
Boston,  Mass.  MILDRED  GENEVA  GRAY 

The  Right  to  Know 

SEX  EDUCATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  by 
John  Newton  Baker.  Emerson  Books.  150 
pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates. 
Inc. 

A  T  a  time  when  educators  and  church 
"^  leaders  are  showing  marked  interest 
in  the  need  of  sex  education  for  youth, 
this  small  volume  should  prove  useful. 
The  book  discusses  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  impeded  progress  in  this  field 
of  education  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
incorporating  useful  material  into  the 
school  curriculum.  An  excellent  biblio- 
graphy is  included.  It  is  disappointing  to 
learn  that  only  ten  state  departments 
of  education  are  showing  active  interest 
in  the  development  of  sex  education. 
Twelve  states  are  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture, while  the  remainder  are  indifferent 
or  opposed.  For  more  than  forty  years, 
a  number  of  leading  educators  have  been 
stressing  the  right  of  youth  to  knowledge 
of  scientific  facts  upon  which  to  base 
choices  in  social  relationships,  love  and 
marriage.  Practical  application  of  this 
principle  has  been  slow.  The  author 
points  out  that  opposition  has  come  from 
parents,  churches,  educators,  and  entire 
communities,  largely  through  misunder- 
standing. 

Examples      are     given     of     successful 
courses  now  in  progress.    They  are   few 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


WAY  DOWN  DEEP  .  .  . 

in  all  social  work  publicity  lies  the  stor> 
of  something  that  happened  to  a  human 
being.  How  to  tell  the  story  of  human 
lives  in  and  out  of  trouble,  how  to  select 
suitable  material  from  the  case  record, 
how  to  use  such  a  story  to  interpret  the 
agency's  inner  purposes — all  this  is  bril 
liantly  explained  in 

WRITING    THE   CASE   STORY   by   Basil    Bey» 

Order  your  copy  now!  Price  60c 

SOCIAL  WORK   PUBLICITY   COUNCIL 

130    Eut   22nd    Str»et  New   York.    N.    Y. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE   R.   STEIN,  64   West  48th  Street 
New  Y  ork.     A  professional  bureau  specializing 


it    in    your    library. 
Broadwa3r  at  SS  St-  New 


in  group  work,  institutional,  case  work,  medH 
cal  social  work,  and  secretarial  positions. 
We  are  more  successful  in  placing  candidates 
who  can  come  to  the  office  for  personal  inter 
view.  Wise.  7-4961. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS  " 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put 

York,  "l 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
'5™?,  Persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  5U, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLY  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE     ~ 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

CITRUS  FRUITS 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing used.  Delivered  express  prepaid 
Oranges  Bushel  $4.00,  Grapefruits  $4.00. 
Tangerines  $4.00,  Mixed  Fruit  $4.00.  Half 
Bushels  $2.35.  Lemons  and  Seedless  Limes 
$3.50  half  bushel 

Special  quantity  rattt 
A.   II.   Ill'RKET,   Sabring,   Florid. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Well  trained  psychiatric  case  worker,  preferably 
with  some  experience  in  child  guidance  work. 
Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bureau,  682 
High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Children's  Home  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  re 
quires  superintendent  and  matron  or  director. 
7845  Survey. 

RESORT 


MERRIEBROOK 

Poughquag,  New  York 
(70  miles  from  New  York) 

Pro-revolutionary  home  in 
the  rolling  hills  of  Dutchess 
County,  offers  peace  and 
quiet,  well-prepared  food 
and  all  modern  comforts, 
to  a  few  cultured  adults. 
Open  all  year.  Weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  References. 

Tel.  North  Clove  2583 


in  number  and  should  be  amplified  by 
reading  some  of  the  more  complete  sur- 
veys made  by  authorities  on  sex  educa- 
tion, such  as  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg, 
Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  and  Newell  Edson. 
Mr.  Baker  points  out  that  the  control  of 
human  conduct  is  largely  a  matter  of 
ideals  and  education,  that  these  should 
be  presented  early  through  the  public 
schools,  where  most  young  people  can  be 
reached.  He  stresses  the  need  of  qualified 
teachers. 

VALERIA  HOPKINS  PARKER,  M.D. 
Nrw  York 


AND 

Music 
New 


THE      SPANISH  AMERICAN      SONG 
GAME  BOOK,  compiled  by  the  Writers', 
and     Art     Programs    of    the    WPA     in 
Mexico.     Barnes.     87    pp.     Price    $2,    postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

WITH  SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH  TEXT  ON 
opposite  pages,  and  gay  illustrations,  this 
book  brings  to  young  Americans  of  all 
ages  the  games  that  have  been  sung  and 
spoken  in  Spanish  in  New  Mexico  for 
generations.  Ideal  for  use  in  classrooms 
and  on  playgrounds,  the  book  is  also  de- 
lightful for  family  groups  of  girls  and 
boys.  In  learning  the  charming  songs 
and  games  (the  music  is  included,  too) 
children  and  the  grown-ups  who  join 
with  them,  will  at  the  same  time  dis- 
cover a  rich  vein  of  American  folklore 
little  known  bevcmd  \c\\-  Mrvicu. 


READERS  WRITE 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


vivid  memories  of  oppression.  They  un- 
derstand far  better  than  most  Americans 
what  a  Hitler-dominated  world  would 
be.  Lacking  a  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  philanthropy  in  this  country  they 
do  not  understand  why  an  appeal  is 
made  only  once  a  year  when  the  needs 
mount  day  by  day. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  (esti- 
mates place  their  number  between  5  and 
10  percent  of  the  entire  population)  have 
for  the  first  time  thrown  themselves  into 
War  Chest  campaigns  because  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  one  or  more  of  the  for- 
eign war  relief  appeals.  Now  that  the 
drive  is  over  they  feel  confused  and 
frustrated.  They  want  to  go  on  giving 
but  they  find  that  any  additional  contri- 
bution is  credited  against  the  allocation 
already  made  by  the  Chest  to  the  agency. 
They  bitterly  resent  what  they  interpret 
as  a  thwarting  of  their  generous  impulses 
and  of  their  fundamental  right  to  do 
what  they  choose  with  their  own  money. 
There  is  therefore  grave  danger  that 
a  very  large  number  of  newcomers  to 
the  Chest  family  will  be  disaffected  if 
not  entirely  alienated.  Surely  the  re- 
sourcefulness which  has  developed  the 
highly  complicated  Chest  structure  can 
find  some  way  out  of  the  dilemma  where 
the  leaders  in  philanthropy  say  "Except 
through  us  thou  shall  not  give." 
Nrw  York  BEULAH  WELDON  BURHOK 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont. ) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER,  3800  East  Colfax  Ave..  Denver.  • 
rado,  Samuel  Schaefer.  executive  secretary, 
("has.  J.  Kaufman.  M.I).,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietar>  K  Main 
tains  children's  preventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications.  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St..  Philip  Houtz. 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi 
cago  area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
•applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH     NURSING— 1790     Broadway 
58th  St.,    New   York.      Ruth    lloulton. 
Gen.      l)ir.        Advisory      Service,      statistics, 
monthly   niagarine.    Public    Health    Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St..  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di 
rector.  Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  1'ublica 
tions  soil  .UK!  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year, 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  housr  oruan,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  (on 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re 
ferring  indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack 
ing  centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available 
Phone  or  wnte :  501  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Wlckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President 
Richard  N.  Pierson.  M.D. :  National  Di 
rector,  D.  Kenneth  Kose ;  Medical  Director. 
Claude  C.  Pierce.  M.I). 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St..    N.    Y.    City.      WA  9  6200 
MARGARET   SANGER.    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  4   P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1    P.M. 
Wednesday  *  Thursday  evenings    5  :M  H  I'.M 

Recreation 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis- 
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•  Institutions    have    rarely    been    killed 
while  they  are  alive. — The  late  A.  LAW- 
RENCE LOWELL,  president  emeritus,  Har- 
vard University. 

'  Not  fragmentation  but  federation  must 
increasingly  be  the  key  to  human  affairs. 
— SYUD  HOSSAIN,  former  editor  of  The 
Bombay  Chronicle. 

•  We   have   loaned   our   liberties   to   the 
government,  but  we  expect  to  get  them 
back  with  interest  after  the  war. — MAR- 
GERY FRY,  English  publicist,  to  West  Vir- 
ginia Conference  of  Social  Work. 

•  One  of  the  tests  of  a  people's  civiliza- 
tion is  its  capacity  to  treat  well  a  defined 
minority.  To  fail  in  this  is  to  revert  to 
the  ethics  of  the  wolf-pack ;  and  to  suc- 
ceed is  the  evidence  of  moral  stability. — 
The   Archbishop    of   Canterbury,   to    the 
Jewish  Bulletin. 


•  Beneath  the  conflict  of  nations  we  dis- 
cern a  crisis  of  civilization  itself — a  con- 
flict of  moral  ideas  and  two  different 
conceptions  of  the  meaning  and  end  of 
human  existence.  In  this  conflict  the 
Christian  church  lias  a  valid  and  inesca- 
pable concern.  —  From  a  statement 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches. 


So  They  Say 


•  The    problems    of    victory    are    more 
agreeable  than  those  of  defeat,  but  they 
are  no  less  difficult.  —  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL,  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

•  The  revival  in  our  day  by  any  man  or 
people  of  the  divine  right  to  rule,  particu- 
larly to   rule   the  world,   is   a  piece   of 
humorless  blasphemy.  —  FELIX  FRANK- 
FURTER, Associate  Justice  of  the   U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. 

•  As  has  been  witnessed  in  North  Africa, 
the  banners  of  the  United  Nations  bring 
food    and    freedom.    .    .    .    We    have    a 
weapon  that  the  Nazis  long  ago  threw 
away:  the  ordnance  of  mercy  and  good 
will. — New   York   Times   editorial. 

•  We   may  not  notice  it  now   and  only 
gradually  become  aware  of  it,  but  look- 
ing   back    a    few   years    hence    we    shall 
surely  know  that  the  day  when  the  first 
sugar  coupon  w.as  used  marked  the  be- 
ginning  of    a   great   revolution ;    for   the 
distribution  of   existing  goods   is  one  of 
the   paramount   functions   of   human   so- 
ciety.    If     the     manner     of     distribution 
changes,  society  and  life  itself  change. — 
KURT  SoLMSSEN  in  Harpers. 


•  Men  cannot  fight  in  yesterday  and  win, 
however    modern    the    weapon    in    their 
hands.  —  PEARL    S.    BUCK    in    Survey 
Graphic. 

•  Wouldn't  it  be  awful  for  some  of  us 
if   we  were   horses   in   England!   There, 
before  the  animal  can  get  its  ration  card, 
it  has  to  prove  that  it  is  useful. — POLLY 
WEBSTER  in  Boston  Globe. 

•  Governments,  like  clocks,  go  with  the 
motion  men  give  them,   and  as  govern- 
ments  are  made  and  move  by  men,  so 
men  are  ruined,  too. — WILLIAM  PENN'S 
Frame  of  Government  for  Pennsylvania, 
1662. 

'  There  is  ...  no  case  we  can  make  for 
our  racial  discriminations  unless  we  ac- 
cept the  "scientific"  nonsense  which  lies 
back  of  the  Nazi  pronouncements. — 
RUTH  BENEDICT  in  "Frontiers  of  De- 
mocracy." 

•  If    anybody    asked    me    whether    there 
should  be  more  socialism  or  more  capi- 
talism ...  my  answer  is  that  there  should 
be  a  great  deal  more  of  both.  The  essence 
of    democracy   should   be    a   balance   be- 
tween the  organizing  power  of  the  state 
and  the  driving  power  of  the  free  indi- 
vidual. —  OLIVER    LYTTLETON,    British 
Minister  of  Production. 


Wi.lr    \VorM 


WILLIAM  HODSON 


William  Hodson's  work  was  cut  short  in  his  creative 
middle  years,  the  first  outstanding  war  casualty  in  the 
ranks  of  social  work. 

Countless  friends  are  recalling  vividly  these  days  his 
unfailing  kindness,  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  and,  beneath 
his  disarming  gentleness,  the  strength  and  courage  that 
enabled  him  to  endure  the  tensions  of  a  public  relief  job 
in  the  depression,  to  out-maneuver  alike  partisan  and  pres- 
sure groups  in  maintaining  administrative  standards.  In  a 
wide  personal  circle  his  death  leaves  a  very  empty  place. 
That  holds,  too,  for  the  household  of  social  work.  There 
is  no  one  who  quite  in  the  same  way  drew  together  strands 
from  private  and  from  public  effort,  whose  insight  ran 


to  the  basic  need  for  relief,  for  rehabilitation  of  body  and 
spirit,  and  to  the  enduring  structure  of  social  legislation. 

His  first  posts  were  as  chief  counsel  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Bureau,  in  his  native  Minneapolis,  and  as  executive  of 
Minnesota's  Child  Welfare  Commission.  Then  came  his 
work  in  New  York  City  as  director  of  social  legislation 
for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  as  the  first  executive  of 
the  Welfare  Council,  and  for  nine  years  as  commissioner 
of  welfare. 

Some  of  his  critics  called  him  a  "do-gooder."  It  was 
not  a  term  to  dismay  William  Hodson.  He  spent  his  life 
for  others  because  to  love  one's  neighbor  was  the  well- 
spring  of  his  faith  and  of  his  works. 
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Testament  of  William  Hodson 

Here  are  excerpts  from  Mr.  Hodson's  writings  of  the  past  six  months 
which  reveal  something  of  the  quality  of  his  mind  and  spirit,  his  out- 
look on  social  work  and  social  workers,  the  war,  and  the  postwar  world. 


ON  January  8,  a  few  days  before  William  Hodson 
left  for  North  Africa,  he  foregathered  with  his  ad- 
ministrative staff  at  dinner  to  tell  them  of  his  war- 
time mission  for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Operations.  Next  day  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  Local  No.  1,  State,  County  and  Mu- 
nicipal Workers  of  America,  CIO.  Less  than  a  week  later, 
he  was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash  at  Paramaribo,  in  Dutch 
Guiana.  His  temporary  chief,  Herbert  Lehman,  said,  "Bill 
was  just  as  much  of  a  soldier  as  if  he  had  been  in  uniform 
and  he  met  a  soldier's  death  in  the  line  of  duty.  His  service 
to  his  country  will  always  be  remembered." 

Mr.  Hodson's  unrecorded  speech  at  the  farewell  lunch- 
eon was  a  stirring  challenge  to  Americans  to  rally  to  the 
help  of  the  conquered  peoples  as  they  are  set  free. 

The  New  York  Times  account  reports  that  Mr.  Hodson 
quoted  Woodrow  Wilson's  words,  "If  America  fails  in  her 
responsibility  to  the  world  it  will  break  the  heart  of  the 
world."  He  expressed  his  own  deep  conviction  that  this 
country's  zeal  in  building  emotional,  tariff,  educational, 
and  psychological  walls  around  our  borders  after  the  last 
war  did  more  to  bring  on  the  present  conflict  than  any 
clash  of  political  ideologies.  "Mr.  Hodson  warned  spe- 
cifically against  'political  charlatans,'  "  The  Times  con- 
cluded, "and  an  attitude  of  'putting  our  heads  in  the  sand,' 
declaring  that  such  tactics  would  lead  only  to  chaos.  He 
said  international  cooperation  at  the  close  of  the  present 
conflict  was  the  desire  and  necessity  of  every  nation  and 
that  an  attempt  'to  live  unto  ourselves  alone'  would  bring 
about  yet  another  war." 

From  an  address  before  the  Minnesota  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  Minneapolis,  April  20,  1942. 

DEPRESSION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  HAVE  CHANGED  THE 
pattern  of  our  social  services,  public  and  private,  in  substan- 
tial ways.  The  task  of  providing  material  assistance  to 


those  who  are  without  purchasing  power  is  now  essentially 
the  responsibility  of  government,  federal,  state,  and  local. 
The  past  decade  has  seen  the  organization  and  development 
of  many  agencies,  particularly  Departments  of  Welfare,  to 
carry  out  these  duties.  At  the  same  time,  the  main  reliance 
for  security  has  been  shifted  from  relief  to  the  social  in- 
surances as  the  first  line  of  defense.  We  have  provided 
work  and  wages  on  government  jobs  through  WPA  as  a 
further  means  of  meeting  unemployment  emergencies  and 
of  reducing  the  numbers  on  relief. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  private  or 
voluntary  agencies?  It  is  fair  to  assume,  I  think,  that  there 
will  be  a  continuous  expansion  of  governmental  activity  in 
social  services  and  health  work  quite  outside  the  area  of 
relief  and  public  assistance.  This  is  in  line  with  the  general 
trend  toward  expansion  of  public  service  in  all  other  fields 
of  human  endeavor.  We  are  demanding  much  more  of 
government  than  we  did  before  1929;  and  we  are  insisting 
that  it  be  a  positive,  active  agent  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  our  people  rather  than  a  passive  referee  to  keep  the  con- 
flicting forces  within  the  rules  of  the  game. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  setting  in  which  our  voluntary 
agencies  were  organized  and  in  which  they  have  developed 
over  the  year.  They  must  look  forward  to  the  changing 
trends  of  government  and  economics.  We  are  bound  to 
develop  along  much  less  individualistic  lines  than  in  the 
past.  The  war  situation  will  emphasize  still  further  the 
necessity  for  new  appraisals  of  current  programs  and  the 
need  for  new  direction  and  emphasis.  There  is  a  real  need 
for  all  the  service  that  can  be  provided  by  both  public  and 
private  resources,  but  not  on  the  old  pattern.  The  new 
pattern  involves  much  closer  gearing  in  with  and  supple- 
mentation of  governmental  activity,  including  war  service, 
than  has  ever  been  true  in  the  past.  Private  social  work 
has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  framework  of  our  social 
welfare  program,  and  it  must  contribute  flexibly  and  with 
imagination  to  the  American  way  of  life  that  is  now  evolv- 
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ing,  if  it  is  to  sustain  its  high  tradition  and  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  that  fraction  of  the  contributor's  dollar  that 
is  left  after  governmental  requirements  have  been  met. 

Before  closing  this  discussion  of  the  depression  years,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  way  the  social  \vorker  has 
carried  his  share  of  the  load  during  that  unhappy  decade. 
It  is  customary  for  some  authors  and  film  producers  to 
picture  the  social  worker  as  an  unattractive  female  engaged 
in  the  heartless  business  of  imposing  her  will  on.  some  hap- 
less widow  who  never  succeeds  in  getting  what  she  needs 
or  thinlds  she  ought  to  have.  Perhaps  a  few  of  us  are  like 
that;  no  profession  is  perfect,  but  such  people  are  not  typi- 
cal of  the  great  body  of  social  workers. 

Social  workers  have  always  assumed  leadership  in  stress- 
ing the  needs  of  the  sick  and  the  destitute ;  they  have  helped 
in  the  drafting  and  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
for  those  needs;  they  have  organized  the  agencies  to  ad- 
minister those  laws  and  secured  the  necessary  appropri- 
ations. In  considerable  measure,  they  have  staffed  those 
agencies. 

It  is  the  social  workers  who  have  climbed  the  stairs, 
investigated  the  facts,  figured  the  budgets,  and  authorized 
the  relief  checks.  It  is  they  who  have  given  help  and  com- 
fort to  their  clients  between  visits  to  collaterals  and  em- 
ployers and  the  multitude  of  details  connected  with  the 
determination  of  eligibility.  Theirs  has  been  the  unpleasant 
task  of  applying  the  means  test,  required  by  law,  but  which 
some  people  seem  to  think  they  established  for  some  purpose 
of  their  own.  It  has  been  their  job,  imposed  upon  them  by 
law,  to  investigate  the  personal  affairs  of  those  who  applied 
for  help  and  to  refuse  assistance  when  the  requirements 
were  not  met.  Neither  those  who  were  refused  aid  nor 
their  friends,  relatives,  and  political  acquaintances  would 
always  accept  these  refusals  as  justified.  They  complained 
and  criticized.  On  the  whole,  social  workers  have  taken 
criticism  calmly  and  have  been  successful  in  explaining  the 
reasons  why  everybody  cannot  be  given  everything  he  asks 
for.  The  social  worker  has  been  blamed  because  relief 
allowances  were  often  inadequate,  or  because  the  rules  of 
administration  seemed  contradictory  or  unreasonable.  It 
has  not  been  easy  to  interpret  to  unhappy  people  in  want, 
the  limitations  of  the  law  or  of  administrative  organization, 
in  neither  of  which  needy  persons  have  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  face  of  their  own  problems. 

One  of  the  chief  contributions  of  the  social  worker  has 
been  her  success  in  understanding  and  working  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  human  beings.  She  has  asked  them 
intimate  questions  without  giving  offense  and  has  brought 
hope  and  confidence  while  doing  so.  What  group  of  people 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  morale  of  our  people  during 
the  tragic  unemployment  period  ?  One  cannot  reduce  these 
things  to  statistics,  and  what  I  have  said  is  not  universally 
true,  of  course,  but  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
this  devoted  service  has  met  a  response  in  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lonely  and  helpless  people. 

In  transmitting  to  Mayor  La  Guardia  on  January  14, 
1943,  the  report  from  which  the  following  is  taken, 
William  Hodson  wrote: 

"Since  you  appointed  me  commissioner  of  welfare  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  I  have  been  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  expenditure,  through  the  Department 
of  Welfare  and  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  of  SI. 346,- 
687,933.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  no  one  has 


ever  seriously  charged  that  this  money  was  expended  on  a 
political  basis  or  that  politics  has  ever  made  the  slightest 
difference  in  any  way.  We  have  provided  relief  to  the 
people  who  we  knew  needed  it  regardless  of  politics.  .  .  . 
I  am  also  glad  to  report  that  no  scandal  involving  serious 
fraud  or  misappropriation  of  funds  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  administration  of  this  huge  sum." 

I    HAVE  NOW  COMPLETED   VINE  YEARS    l\    ADMINISTERING 

the  welfare  program  for  the  City  of  New  York  and  I 
know  something  of  the  mass  misery  produced  by  unem- 
ployment. When  Mayor  La  Guardia  appointed  me  com- 
missioner of  welfare  in  1934  the  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  bitter  depression,  probably  the  severest  the  nation  has 
ever  known,  and  there  was  nationwide  unemployment. 
Human  suffering  was  without  precedent  in  our  history. 
1'rior  to  the  depression  there  had  always  been  some  human 
distress  due  to  unemployment,  loss  of  income,  and  so  forth ; 
but  this  had  been  sufficiently  small  so  that  it  could  always 
be  handled  efficiently  by  the  private  welfare  agencies.  The 
city,  state  and  federal  governments  had  no  alternative,  in 
the  early  1930's,  except  to  move  in  swiftly  and  establish  a 
large  scale  relief  system.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
other  method  of  providing  purchasing  power  to  destitute 
workers  and  their  families.  We  had  no  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  or  old  age  annuities — it  was  relief  or 
starvation.  Mayor  La  Guardia  was  one  of  the  first  mayors 
in  the  country  to  recognize  the  need  and  to  do  something 
about  it  in  his  own  city,  as  well  as  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  federal  government  in  getting  substantial  aid  through 
WPA  and  in  other  ways.  We  have  safely  ridden  out  the 
storm  and  now  have  emerged  into  a  period  of  practically 
full  employment  for  all  competent  workers.  While  there 
are  other  problems  of  an  even  more  serious  character,  the 
problem  of  mass  destitution  and  distress  is,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, no  longer  with  us.  It  has  been  reduced  to  a  size  which 
is  readily  manageable,  but  it  may  return  to  plague  us.  Re- 
lief is  not  the  democratic  way  of  meeting  these  problems. 
It  was  necessary  in  the  absence  of  anything  else  and  we 
had  to  apply  and  enforce  the  means  test  because  people 
cannot  get  relief  unless  there  is  proof  of  destitution.  This 
is  not  satisfactory  to  anyone  in  the  long  run.  Relief  must 
be  abolished  ultimately,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  When 
the  war  is  ended  and  our  soldiers  have  returned  home,  and 
our  war  industries  have  been  demobilized,  the  same  condi- 
tion of  large  scale  mass  unemployment  and  its  attending  so- 
cial problems  may  arise  to  haunt  us  again,  especially  during 
the  period  of  reconverting  industry  to  peacetime  uses.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plan  intelligently  so  that  we  may  avoid  a  re- 
currence of  the  dreadful  decade  of  the  1930's. 

First  of  all,  it  is  clear  from  the  record  that  the  central 
problem  is  the  problem  of  managing  our  economy  so  that 
every  person  willing  and  able  to  work  will  have  full  em- 
ployment. Families  prefer  jobs  with  decent  wages  to  public 
assistance.  The  fear  that  relief  would  pauperi/e  the  popu- 
lation and  destroy  work  habits  has  been  dissolved  by  events. 
There  could  not  have  been  the  enormous  reduction  in  the 
relief  caseload  unless  there  were  a  willingness  to  work  as 
job  opportunities  became  available.  Our  war  experience 
sheils  light  on  how  the  government  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  achievement  of  this  end.  There  is  no 
unemployment  today  because  the  government  needs  every 
able-bodied  man  and  woman  for  service  either  in  the  armed 
forces  or  as  workers  in  industries  providing  the  weapons  of 
destruction  for  our  armed  forces.  It  is  the  governmental 
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demand  for  the  products  of  the  factories  and  farms  which 
is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  full  employment.  It 
is  possible  in  peacetime  to  keep  that  governmental  demand 
at  a  high  level  through  the  execution  of  a  great  program  of 
soundly  conceived  and  wealth-producing  public  works  when 
private  industry  begins  to  slump  and  private  funds  for  capi- 
tal expansion  are  not  available.  This  vast  public  works 
program  can  be  contracted  when  business  conditions  im- 
prove and  private  enterprise  is  able  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
load. 

Although  we  have  had  public  works  by  the  PWA  and 
homes  built  through  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
program,  these  have  never  been  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  take  up  the  slack  of  unemployment.  There  is  not  a  city 
in  America  which  does  not  need  slum  clearance  and  a  re- 
housing program  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  not  a  com- 
munity which  cannot  improve  its  educational  plant,  its 
parks,  playgrounds,  or  its  roads.  .  .  .  The  federal  govern- 
ment must  assume  a  major  role  in  the  financing  of  this  pro- 
gram. Even  though  we  attain  full  employment  through  the 
device  of  public  works  and  better  planning  by  private  in- 
dustry, we  shall  still  need  a  government  social  security  and 
welfare  program.  There  will  be  the  aged  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  work  and  have  never  earned  enough  to  provide  for 
themselves  in  their  old  age;  there  will  be  the  people  who 
are  temporarily  unemployed  and  who  need  assistance  be- 
tween jobs;  there  will  be  the  sick  and  the  disabled  who  are 
unable  to  work  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

In  the  past,  as  we  have  seen,  all  of  these  groups  have 
been  a  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and 
have  been  aided  through  public  assistance  based  upon  a 
means  test.  Frankly,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  like  the  means 
'St.  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  abolished  forever.  It  involves 
a  searching  investigation  into  a  family's  private  affairs  and 
is  not  acceptable  to  our  freedom-loving  people.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  neither  the  givers  nor  the  receivers  of  public 
assistance  ever  liked  this  particular  aspect  of  their  relation- 
ship, necessary  as  it  was,  and  still  is,  under  existing  laws. 
The  need  was  so  vast  and  funds  so  limited  that  public 
assistance  based  on  a  means  test  was  mandatory.  My  statis- 
tician tells  me  that  one  of  every  three  New  Yorkers  has 
received  assistance  at  one  time  or  another  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  since  1934.  Without  the  means  test,  the 
funds  never  could  have  been  stretched  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  problem  of  unprecedented  mass  suffering  in  the  absence 
of  a  basic  social  insurance  program. 

The  English  fully  understand  the  need  for  providing 
protection  for  people  against  all  of  the  hazards  of  life.  The 
Beveridge  Report,  just  presented  to  the  English  Parliament, 
proves  that  there  is  a  way  to  put  a  floor  under  family  in- 
come and  prevent  men,  women,  and  children  from  falling 
into  the  dark  basement  of  destitution  and  misery.  When 
the  history  of  our  times  is  written,  this  report  will  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  social  security  and  it 
will  be  the  basis  for  developing  existing  social  insurance 
plans  to  a  basis  of  adequacy  and  full  coverage. 

We  in  this  country  have  made  an  excellent  beginning  in 
the  field  of  social  insurance.  There  is  now  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  law  which  will  unquestionably  reduce  the 
need  for  home  relief,  if  employment  should  decline  again. 
That  law  should  be  broadened  so  that  every  worker  will 
have  its  protection.  A  recent  study  by  this  department  in 
collaboration  with  the  New  York  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Advisory  Council  showed  that  42  percent  of  all  of 


the  home  relief  applications  consisted  of  persons  who  had 
worked  in  so-called  "uncovered"  industries,  that  is  to  say, 
industries  which  are  not  under  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance law.  The  present  law  does  not  cover  establishments 
of  less  than  four  workers,  or  the  employes  of  non-profit  or- 
ganizations or  domestics.  The  department  also  has  to  sup- 
plement the  inadequate  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
of  large  families.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Law  does  not  include  allowances  for 
dependents.  A  single  man  receives  the  same  allowance  as 
a  family  man.  The  law  should  be  changed  to  cover  all  em- 
ployes and  to  provide  a  differential  for  dependents.  These 
changes  would  still  further  reduce  the  relief  problem  in  the 
future. 

The  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Act  has  already 
had  its  effect  in  reducing  the  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to 
dependent  children  rolls.  It  will  have  increasing  effect  in 
the  years  to  come.  The  present  provisions  of  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Act  should  also  be  broadened  to 
cover  domestics  and  the  employes  of  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. 

Studies  made  by  the  department  also  reveal  that  about  10 
percent  of  all  applications  consist  of  persons  who  are  unable 
to  work  because  of  temporary  illness.  In  some  instances, 
the  illness  develops  into  permanent  incapacity;  in  others, 
the  employe  is  able  to  return  to  work  and  support  his  fam- 
ily. We  should  protect  such  groups  through  a  system  of 
compulsory  government  health  insurance.  .  .  . 

The  Beveridge  Plan  would  eliminate  relief  and  public 
assistance  entirely.  It  would  abolish  the  means  test  and 
substitute  the  most  complete  plan  of  social  insurance  which 
has  yet  been  recommended.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  that 
plan  because  it  provides  for  every  human  contingency  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  gives  the  people  real  basic  social 
security.  But  the  worker  himself  pays  a  share  of  the  cost 
of  his  own  social  insurance  coverage  and  the  whole  program 
becomes,  in  part,  a  great  cooperative  enterprise  through 
which  the  people  protect  themselves.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Beveridge  Plan  cannot  insure  full  employment  and  that  its 
success  depends  upon  the  elimination  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment. That  battle  must  be  fought  on  another  front,  and 
large  public  works  programs,  as  previously  suggested,  may 
be  a  partial  answer.  In  any  case,  to  maintain  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  our  people  in  times  of  stress  through  social 
insurance  will  help  to  slow  down  the  deflationary  spiral 
that  attends  a  depression  and  aggravates  the  general  decline 
until  the  bottom  is  reached. 

We  shall  be  wise  in  this  country  if  we  profit  by  English 
thought  and  experience  and  broaden  the  base  of  social  pro- 
tection for  all  our  people- — not  after  the  war,  but  now — as 
an  evidence  of  good  faith. 

From  an  address  before  the  Kentucky  Conference  of 
Social  Welfare,  Lexington,  November  18,  1942. 

WHAT  is  TO  HAPPEN  TO  AMERICA,  TO  OUR  PEOPLE,  WHEV 
the  great  demobilization  comes?  Will  they  have  jobs?  The 
brunt  of  the  fighting  is  borne  by  the  young  boys.  We  can- 
not in  honesty  and  decency  postpone  consideration  of  plan- 
ning now  for  the  future  of  these  young  men.  They  must 
not  pound  the  pavements  in  search  of  work,  as  their  fathers 
did  after  the  last  war.  They  must  come  back  to  the  kind 
of  social  order  they  are  now  fighting  for. 

In  the  period  of  reconversion  of  industry  to  peacetime 
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uses,  it  may  be  necessary  to  expend  billions — not  for  bombs 
or  planes — but  for  public  works  on  a  vast  scale  to  rebuild 
our  cities  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  all,  and  not  for 
a  privileged  few.  We  must  pump  public  funds  back  into 
the  bloodstream  of  our  great  industrial  system  and  restore 
it  to  good  health  as  it  is  put  on  a  peacetime  basis.  We  must 
recognize  that  we  are  passing  through  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion. Our  life  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  last  year  or  the 
year  before.  We  want  to  maintain  a  civilization  that  will 


preserve  respect  for  personality  and  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual. 

In  the  postwar  period,  if  we  are  to  ban  war  and  desti- 
tution, there  must  be  international  organization  to  preserve 
peace,  to  provide  arbitrament  by  law  instead  of  by  war. 
This  country  must  play  its  part  in  a  great  international 
order,  to  insure  justice  and  to  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  tolerance,  appreciation  of  human  beings  as  individuals. 
On  these  principles  is  based  the  hope  of  humanity. 


The  Lanham  Act  in  Operation 

By  DONALD  S.  HOWARD 
Research  Assistant,  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


THE  Lanham  Community  Facilities  Act  which  was 
passed  in  June  1941  is  best  known  as  the  law  which 
made  it  possible  for  federal  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
day  care  of  children  of  working  mothers.  This,  however,  is 
only  one  of  a  wide  variety  of  purposes  served  by  the 
measure.  Need  for  some  such  federal  aid  as  that  provided 
under  the  Lanham  act  became  apparent  soon  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  defense  program  which  gave  rise  to 
vast  population  shifts.  These  imposed  upon  many  com- 
munities new  responsibilities  which  they  were  unable  to 
shoulder  unaided. 

Official  estimates  in  the  spring  of  1941  indicated  that 
approximately  1,500,000  civilians,  including  250,000  school 
children,  would  be  transplanted  to  new  communities.  Esti- 
mates based  in  part  upon  experience  during  World  War  I 
suggested  that  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  areas  surrounding  new  cantonments  probably  would 
equal  the  number  within  the  camps  themselves. 

Among  the  first  of  the  federal  agencies  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  these  population  shifts  'was  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  which,  after  making  a  number 
of  local  studies,  reported  to  President  Roosevelt  that  out- 
side financial  aid  would  have  to  be  made  available  to  many 
communities.  At  the  President's  direction  the  Planning 
Board  worked  on  the  matter  with  other  interested  federal 
agencies.  This  cooperative  effort  led  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  early  in  1941  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate $150,000,000  to  help  communities  meet  some  of 
the  new  demands  suddenly  laid  on  their  doorstep. 

Though  the  particular  method  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  later  approved  by  Congress  was  something  new, 
the  idea  of  using  federal  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
community  facilities  was  not  wholly  unprecedented.  For 
example,  the  Lanham  Defense  Housing  Act  passed  in 
October  1940  prescribed  that  3  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
all  projects  might  be  used  for  community  facilities  such  as 
streets,  sewers,  and  so  on,  needed  in  conjunction  with  the 
new  housing.  The  most  important  precedent,  however,  was 
the  contribution  the  WPA  had  made  to  the  expansion  of 
local  facilities  in  practically  every  community  in  the  nation. 

That  the  WPA  should  continue  to  be  the  federal  agency 
through  which  special  needs  of  defense  communities  might 
be  met  was  the  hope  of  many  friends  of  that  agency.  How- 
ever, the  WPA  was  never  able  to  develop  its  defense  activi- 
ties sufficiently  to  overcome  the  increasing  congressional 
insistence  upon  limiting  these  jobs  to  needy  workers.  As  a 
result,  the  WPA  was  gradually  squeezed  out  of  the  defense 


picture  because  the  communities  in  which  the  rearmament 
program  created  the  greatest  need  for  expanded  facilities 
and  services  were  those  in  which  employment  was  booming 
and  needy  unemployed  workers  eligible  for  WPA  employ- 
ment scarce. 

Together  with  later  amendments,  the  Lanham  act  made 
available  $300,000,000  for  the  construction,  provision  or 
operation  of  local  facilities  and  services  needed  to  further 
the  war  effort  in  communities  unable  themselves  to  provide 
these  essentials  without  resorting  to  excessive  taxation  or 
incurring  an  excessive  volume  of  debt. 

After  considerable  pulling  and  hauling  it  was  decided 
that  over-all  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act  should  be  lodged  with  the  federal  works  adminis- 
trator, with  certain  important  decisions,  including  the  final 
approval  of  projects,  left  to  the  President  himself.  State 
WPA  administrators  were  designated  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  projects  to  be  financed  from  Lanham  act  funds, 
with  analysis  and  review  of  projects  done  largely  by  the 
regional  FWA  staffs.  Regional  FWA  Program  Review 
Boards  approve  projects  before  they  are  submitted  to  Wash- 
ington for  final  review. 

THE  Lanham  act  lists  no  type  of  community  facility  or 
service  which  may  not  be  financed  from  its  funds.  How- 
ever, when  United  States  Public  Health  Service  officials, 
prior  to  passage  of  the  measure,  described  to  Congress  the 
need  for  milk  pasteurizing  plants  in  twenty-five  areas  with 
a  total  military  and  civilian  population  of  some  1,443,000 
but  without  access  to  supplies  of  pasteurized  milk,  various 
congressional  leaders  balked  at  the  suggested  "competition 
with  private  enterprise."  Having  seen  this  expression  of 
congressional  intent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  administrative 
officials  should  be  chary  about  approving  any  project  that 
could  be  viewed  as  competing  with  established  private 
interests. 

A  second  practical  limitation  upon  the  use  of  Lanham 
act  funds  is  the  expressed  hope  of  various  congressional 
leaders  who  figured  prominently  in  the  measure's  passage 
that  none  of  the  appropriation  would  be  used  for  anything 
that  smacked  of  relief  or  welfare.  As  a  result,  administra- 
tive officials  have  declared  that  although  Lanham  funds 
may  be  used  for  the  conduct  of  nursery  schools,  they  may 
not  be  used  for  food  for  the  pupils.  Similarly,  although 
funds  may  be  used  to  establish  venereal  disease  control 
centers,  as  has  been  done  in  some  twenty-five  abandoned 
CCC  camps,  Lanham  act  money  is  not  available  to  pay 
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salaries  of  social   workers  to  help  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
persons  treated  in  the  centers. 

About  the  only  positive  requirements  written  into  the 
act  are  that  projects  must  be  shown  to  be  important  to  the 
war  effort,  and  that  activities  authorized  under  the  act 
shall  be  devoted  "primarily"  to  schools,  waterworks,  sewers, 
disposal  of  sewage  and  refuse,  public  sanitary  facilities, 
hospitals  and  other  places  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  recre- 
ational facilities,  and  streets  and  access  roads. 

A  LARGE  share  of  the  responsibility  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a  given  project  is  important  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  rests  upon  the  local 
heads  of  reservations,  posts,  bases,  and  war  industries.  In 
some  ten  or  fifteen  particularly  important  localities,  "vital 
area  boards"  have  been  organized — at  the  instigation  of  the 
President,  it  is  said — to  pass  upon  the  importance  to  the 
war  effort  of  proposed  projects.  The  make-up  of  these 
boards  varies  somewhat  from  area  to  area  but  they  usually 
include  representatives  of  the  army,  navy,  Maritime  Com- 
mission, Lend-Lease,  War  Production  Board,  National 
Housing  Authority,  Federal  Security  Agency,  F\VA,  any 
local  government  or  state  directly  affected,  and  important 
local  war  industries. 

Typical  of  allocations  which  have  recently  been  made 
for  specific  projects  are  the  following:  $5,500  to  both 
Talladega  and  Childersburg,  Ala.,  for  the  purchase  of  fire 
engines  and  hose;  approximately  $35,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sanitary  privies  in  the  area  surrounding  the  Glenn 
L.  Martin  bomber  plant  near  Baltimore;  $49,690  for  the 
purchase  and  remodeling  of  a  building  to  be  used  for 
recreational  purposes  in  Roswell,  N.  M.;  $52,650  for  the 
construction  of  electric  power  facilities  at  Hastings,  Neb. ; 
$89,950  for  the  construction  of  a  vocational  school  in 
Paintsville,  Ky. ;  $99,500  for  sanitary  and  storm  sewers 
in  Savannah,  Ga. ;  $159,500  for  laying  a  water  main  to  a 
war  installation  near  Ottumwa,  la. ;  $252,470  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  twelve-classroom  school  near 
Norfolk,  Va.;  $2,100,000  for  the  development  of  an  in- 
dustrial water  supply  in  and  about  Houston,  Tex. 

Typical  grants  and  projects  for  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation are:  $6,000  for  garbage  and  refuse  collection  and 
disposal  in  Knobnoster,  Mo. ;  $20,000  for  the  schools  of 
Railroad  Pass,  Nev. ;  $102,330  for  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion in  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Projects  approved  by  the  President  through  December 
1942  involved  a  total  of  approximately  $260,000,000  in 
federal  funds.  Actual  expenditures,  by  the  end  of  1942, 
totaled  some  $77,000,000. 

Of  the  grand  total  of  federal  funds  specifically  allocated, 
approximately  $250,000,000  were  for  construction  projects 
officially  termed  "war  public  works."  Roughly  $10,000,000 
were  for  maintenance  and  operation  projects,  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  "war  public  services." 

In  terms  of  the  federal  funds  made  available  for  both 
war  public  works  and  war  public  services  sewer,  water,  and 
sanitation  projects  are  an  easy  first,  accounting  for  almost 
$109,000,000— nearly  42  percent  of  all  federal  funds  allo- 
cated to  approved  projects.  Medical  facilities  and  services, 
with  a  total  of  nearly  $60,000,000  ranked  second,  with 
school  projects  totaling  slightly  more  than  $57,000,000  a 
close  third.  Next  in  order  ranked  power  (approximately 
$14,000,000);  recreation  ($10,000,000);  fire  and  police 
($3,000,000);  streets  and  highways  ($2,000,000). 

In  order  of  importance  among  war  public  service  proj- 


ects, which  represent  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  total  amount  of  federal  funds  allocated  to  all  projects, 
school  services  involving  a  total  of  $7,500,000  ranked  first. 
Medical  services  accounting  for  some  $1,800,000  ranked 
second;  with  fire  and  police  ($202,000)  ;  sanitation  ($181,- 
000)  ;  and  recreation  ($147,000)  following  in  that  order. 

States  which  received  the  largest  allocations  for  public 
service  projects  were  Georgia  ($528,341)  ;  Florida  ($592,- 
485);  Tennessee  ($613,060);  Texas  ($834,644);  and 
California,  which  heads  the  entire  list,  with  promise  of 
more  than  $2,260,000. 

Of  the  total  federal  funds  earmarked  for  construction, 
30  percent  was  allocated  to  only  three  states — Virginia, 
California,  and  Texas — which  received  approximately  $30,- 
000,000,  $26,000,000,  and  $22,000,000,  respectively.  Rela- 
tively large  amounts,  ranging  from  $5,300,000  to  $13,- 
000,000,  were  allocated  to  Louisiana,  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  the  District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina, 
Michigan,  and  Washington.  Territories  and  bases  have 
been  given  allocations  totaling  nearly  $20,000,000.  Ver- 
mont has  been  given  no  federal  funds  for  war  public  service 
projects,  and  Montana  none  for  war  public  works.  Only 
North  Dakota  has  received  no  funds  for  eitlfer  purpose. 

UNDER  widely  publicized  provisions  permitting  the  use 
of  Lanham  act  funds  for  day  care  of  children  of 
working  mothers,  seventy  day  care  centers  are  already 
approved.  These  are  located  in  seven  states — Connecticut, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  Oregon,  and 
California — and  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  1,500 
nursery  schools  and  1,250  preschool  play  groups  operated 
throughout  the  United  States  by  the  WPA.  Upon  the 
discontinuance  of  the  WPA  program  on  March  1,  it  is 
expected  that  many  of  these  nursery  school  projects  may 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  Lanham  act.  Recent  offi- 
cial estimates  indicate  that  some  12,000  day  care  centers 
ultimately  may  be  needed.  Delays  experienced  in  the  ap- 
proval and  inauguration  of  day  care  projects  have  been 
due  to  difficulties  encountered  in  some  communities  in 
deciding  who  should  serve  as  local  sponsor  for  the  program 
and  in  proving  eligibility  for  Lanham  funds. 

However  valuable  any  given  project  may  appear  to  be 
to  the  nation's  war  effort,  it  may  not  be  financed  with 
Lanham  act  funds  unless  it  is  located  in  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  is  an  area  in  which  "an  acute 
shortage  of  public  works  .  .  .  necessary  to  the  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  of  persons  engaged  in  national  defense 
activities  exists  or  impends  which  would  impede  national 
defense  activities." 

In  practice,  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  locality 
is  one  in  which  there  is  a  shortage  of  public  services  is 
made  only  as  specific  applications  are  presented.  Project 
applications,  therefore,  are  expected  to  show  that  such  a 
shortage  exists  .and  that  it  was  created  by  the  war  effort. 
Applications  must  show,  too,  specific  ways  in  which  the 
war  effort  is  or  may  be  impeded  by  the  lack  of  facilities. 

As  aids  to  deciding  whether  or  not  there  is  a  "shortage" 
of  public  works  of  one  kind  or  aitother  in  any  given  com- 
munity, rough  guides  have  been  set  up.  Thus,  in  measuring 
the  need  for  hospitals,  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  should 
be  four  general  hospital  beds  (exclusive  of  beds  in  tubercu- 
losis or  mental  hospitals)  per  thousand  population  in  the 
immediately  built-up  portion  of  the  war  center.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  assumed  that  there  should  be  two  beds  for  every 
1,000  persons  in  the  surrounding  rural  trade  area.  Before 
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there  can  be  a  finding  that  a  community  nerds  a  new  hos- 
pital, health  center,  or  quarantine  station,  it  must  be  shown 
that  there  are  no  existing  buildings  adaptable  for  hospital 
and  health  use ;  that  the  rate  of  occupancy  of  existing  gen- 
eral service  beds  during  the  six  months  prior  to  application 
averaged  about  90  percent  and  that  need  for  additional 
facilities  within  the  next  year  will  greatly  expand  because 
of  population  growth.  By  definition,  "existing"  hospital 
facilities  normally  include  those  within  a  radius  of  twenty- 
five  miles. 

To  make  sure  that  Lanham  act  funds  are  allotted  only 
for  services  that  really  are  needed,  it  is  required  that  proj- 
ects must  be  certified  as  necessary  by  a  federal  agency 
having  special  knowledge  of  the  purposes  to  be  served.  Thus, 
projects  said  to  be  needed  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  power  must  be  certified  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission ;  venereal  disease-  quarantine  treatment  facilities  by 
both  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  social  pro- 
tection section  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services. 

\  PPROVAL  of  any  project  under  the  Lanham  act  is 
-tV  conditioned  upon  the  President's  finding  that  without 
federal  aid  the  needed  service  could  not  be  provided  or  could 
not  be  provided  without  the  imposition  of  an  excessive  tax 
burden  or  an  unusual  or  excessive  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  of  the  taxing  or  borrowing  authority  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  the  need  exists. 

One  important  exception  to  this  generalization  is  that 
recently  authorized  with  respect  to  day  care  projects.  These 
policies  require  only  that  the  need  for  the  projects  be  shown 
to  be  attributable  to  the  war.  This  change  is  expected  to 
speed  materially  the  processing  of  applications. 

Definitions  of  such  terms  as  "excessive  tax  burden"  and 
"unusual  or  excessive  increase  in  the  debt  limit,"  like  that 
of  the  term  "shortage  of  public  works,"  are  not  laid  down 
in  advance  but  are  based  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
application.  Considerations  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  tax  rate  (or  debt  limit)  is  "excessive" 
include  its  relationship  to  rates  in  surrounding  communities, 
and  whether  or  not  the  rate  has  been  lowered  in  recent 
years. 

But  even  if  the  tax  rate  of  a  given  community  is  lower 
than  that  in  neighboring  jurisdictions  it  may  qualify  for 
Lanham  act  funds,  though  it  may  have  to  agree  to  raise 
its  rate  substantially  to  provide  more  revenue  another  year. 
Similarly,  a  recently  lowered  tax  rate  may  be  overlooked 
on  the  ground  that  legal  restrictions  make  it  impossible  to 
modify  the  community's  budget  or  to  increase  its  income 
in  the  middle  of  a  fiscal  year. 

Officials  in  charge  of  administering  Lanham  act  funds 
are  free  to  choose  whether  the  federal  government  itself 
will  establish  and  operate  a  needed  public  service  or  whether 
funds  will  be  turned  over  to  some  other  governmental  or 
private  body  to  do  the  job.  If  the  latter  course  is  followed, 
there  are  two  further  alternatives:  federal  money  may  be 
advanced  as  a  loan ;  or  it  may  be  given  as  an  outright  grant. 
In  either  case,  the  amount  forwarded  may  be  all  or  only 
part  of  the  total  necessary  for  the  task  in  hand.  While 
federal  funds  may  be  given  to  private  as  well  as  public 
agencies,  FWA  officials  late  in  1942  reported  that  the  only 
private  agencies  to  receive  grants  up  to  that  time  had  been 
hospitals. 

Of  the  $250,000,000  in  federal  funds  set  aside  for  con- 
struction projects  approved  as  of  the  last  of  1942,  some 


$127,000,000  represented  the  cost  of  what  is  termed  "fed- 
eral construction"  involving  no  local  or  state  funds.  The 
remaining  $123,000,000  was  earmarked  for  projects  to 
which  local  and  state  agencies  were  expected  to  contribute 
approximately  55  percent  of  the  estimated  total  cost.  About 
92  percent  of  this  $123,000,000  was  advanced  in  the  form 
of  outright  grants. 

IN  any  enterprise  in  which  administrative  officials  are 
allowed  as  much  discretion  as  they  are  under  the  Lanham 
act,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  conflicting  views 
as  to  how  that  discretion  should  be  exercised.  Add  to  this 
the  complicated  administrative  arrangements  established  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  the  sta^e  is  set  for 
delay  and  misunderstanding.  For  example,  though  WPA 
officials  were  responsible  for  receiving  applications  for 
Lanham  act  funds,  it  \vas  not  until  November  1942  that 
they  were  directed  not  to  undertake  as  WPA  projects  any 
work  that  seemed  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Lanham 
act. 

Further  difficulties  became  apparent  as  the  various  agen- 
cies were  drawn  into  the  picture.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
were  those  who  wanted  to  spend  the  money  quickly  in  order 
to  meet  existing  needs  with  the  least  possible  delay.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  those  primarily  interested  in  seeing 
that  any  operations  financed  under  the  Lanham  act  should 
be  well  administered  and  should  not  tear  down  what  had 
taken  years  to  build  up  through  federal  grants-in-aid  for 
health,  welfare,  and  other  services.  The  position  of  this 
second  group  was  made  particularly  difficult  by  provisions 
in  the  Lanham  act  itself"  which  prohibited  any  federal  de- 
partment or  agency  from  exercising  supervision  or  control 
over  any  school  or  non-federal  hospital  benefiting  under 
the  act.  This  unusual  concession  to  individuals  and  agen- 
cies fearful  of  federal  yardsticks  made  it  even  more  neces- 
sary for  those  interested  in  maintaining  standards  to  help 
state  and  local  officials  plan  their  projects  so  that,  once 
approved,  they  might  result  in  the  widest  possible  benefit. 
Because  of  the  greater  freedom  allowed  them  under  the 
Lanham  act,  certain  state  and  local  agencies  which  resist 
federal  standard-setting  are  said  to  prefer  to  receive  needed 
funds  under  that  measure,  rather  than  under  established 
grant-in-aid  programs  which  usually  require  observance 
of  prescribed  conditions. 

Still  another  series  of  difficulties  experienced  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lanham  act  is  attributable  to  the 
current  shortage  of  materials.  On  the  one  hand  are  local 
authorities  who  want  only  the  best  in  the  way  of  buildings. 
On  the  other,  there  is  the  WPB  seeking  to  conserve  critical 
materials,  and  the  FWA  trying  to  make  its  limited  money 
go  as  far  as  possible  and  therefore  insisting  upon  temporary 
structures  wherever  they  are  safe,  and  emergency  struc- 
tures stripped  so  far  as  possible  of  critical  materials. 

A  final  major  problem  encountered  in  administering  the 
Lanham  act  has  been  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  an  atomic 
approach  to  community  needs.  Under  present  arrangements 
there  is  no  agency  that  is  responsible  for  studying  all  the 
needs  of  vital  areas  and  for  developing  integrated  and  com- 
prehensive plans  for  meeting  them. 

The  Lanham  act  is  noteworthy  as  a  step  toward  using 
the  resources  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people.  Experience,  however,  has  made  clear  the 
weakness  of  the  act's  extreme  flexibility,  and  the  unneces- 
sary difficulties  and  delays  created  by  the  present  compli- 
cated arrangements  for  its  administration. 
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The  Teacher  Looks  at  Delinquency 


By  SAMUEL  TENENBAUM 


EVERY  now  and  then  a  great  furore  is  raised  about 
wild  and,  even  worse,  criminal  youth.  Recently, 
the  conservative  New  York  Times  has  recounted 
sensational  events  in  the  city  schools,  including  the  murder 
of  a  teacher  by  two  of  his  pupils.  These  revelations  give 
rise  to  much  talk  and  searching  of  souls;  then  the  news 
"dies  down."  The  reader  can  rest  assured,  however,  that 
the  "resistance  to  authority"  in  school,  and  crimes  of  vio- 
lence by  sohool-age  youth  in  city  streets  will  continue.  If 
war  affects  us  as  it  has  Great  Britain,  where  delinquency 
has  risen  nearly  40  percent,  the  chances  are  that  the  ju- 
venile delinquent  will  continue  his  business  at  a  faster  pace 
than  ever.  In  fact,  there  is  already  evidence  at  hand  that 
this  is  the  case. 

I  write  as  a  school  teacher  when  I  say  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  delinquent  child  is  recognized  as  such  very  early 
in  his  school  career,  but  very  little,  if  anything,  is  done  to 
save  him  for  society.  The  delinquent  child  almost  from 
kindergarten  is  unruly,  disobedient,  defiant,  and  rebellious. 
Very  early  in  his  school  career  he  begins  to  "take"  other 
children's  toys;  refuses  to  play  with  other  children;  threat- 
ens teacher  and  playmates  with  an  open  knife ;  gambles  in 
front  of  the  school  gate  and  jeers  at  the  children  who 
hasten  to  their  classes  so  as  not  to  come  late.  The  delin- 
quent child  can  nearly  always  be  recognized  because  he 
creates  turmoil  and  havoc  in  the  school  building  and  leaves 
teachers  tense  and  exhausted. 

While  the  newspapers  were  giving  prominence  to  the 
juvenile  criminals  of  New  York  City,  it  came  to  light  that 
in  some  difficult  districts  teachers  had  to  be  guarded  from 
attacks  by  neighborhood  thugs,  and  attendance  officers  were 
cautioned  to  enter  buildings  only  in  pairs. 

This  was  no  news  to  teachers,  for  among  themselves 
they  speak  freely  about  their  difficulties.  In  one  school,  they 
tell  of  a  principal  who  was  shot  and  wounded  by  a  boy 
who  was  suspended  from  school.  Of  another  school,  they 
tell  of  a  girl  who  is  demoralizing  her  schoolmates.  Of  an- 
other school,  they  tell  of  a  boy  who  "beat  up"  his  teacher. 
You  shake  your  head  and  say,  "How  terrible!"  And  right 
you  are.  You  did  not  think  of  school  in  that  way.  You 
are  right  again.  Such  things  should  not  happen  in  school. 
If  you  understand  the  situation,  however,  you  will  see  that 
the  school  is  not  to  blame,  the  teacher  is  not  to  blame,  the 
principal  is  not  to  blame.  In  fact,  no  one  is  to  blame.  If 
there  is  a  villain  in  the  piece,  it  is  an  impersonal  one — the 
refusal  of  society  to  pay  for  needed  services. 

Let  us  consider  a  specific  boy. 

John  is  fifteen  years  old  and  in  the  SB,  the  "normal" 
class  for  boys  of  about  eleven.  If  you  observe  John  in 
class,  you  notice  that  he  slouches  in  his  chair,  and  that  he 
looks  with  hatred  and  resentment  at  his  teacher.  School 
has  never  been  good  to  John.  He  has  been  tested  any  num- 
ber of  times  and  he  has  been  found  wanting  an  even  greater 
number  of  times.  If  the  teacher  asks  him  to  open  his  geog- 
raphy book,  he  does  so  reluctantly.  If  his  teacher  is  weak, 
he  may  shout  defiantly  that  he  "won't  do  it."  You  can 
imagine  the  confusion  that  results  when  this  happens  in  a 
class  of  thirty-five  to  forty-five  children. 

John  was  a  difficult  boy  almost  from  the  day  he  started 


school.  On  the  playground,  he  would  run  away  with  the 
ball,  finding  immense  delight  in  teasing  the  children.  Later, 
he  began  to  smoke  and  he  was  caught  several  times  doing 
so  in  the  school  washroom.  Once,  when  he  ha'd  several 
cronies  to  support  and  abet  him,  he  developed  the  habit  of 
terrorizing  the  small  children  by  depositing  them  in  the 
water  bowls,  where  they  would  be  found  howling  help- 
lessly. 

It  should  be  understood  that  such  problem  children  com- 
prise only  a  small  proportion  of  the  average  school.  In  a 
good  neighborhood,  there  may  be  a  half-dozen  or  a  dozen 
such  boys  in  the  whole  building.  In  more  difficult  neigh- 
borhoods, they  may  comprise  10  or  20  percent  of  the  school 
population.  In  very  bad  neighborhoods,  the  main  problem 
is  discipline,  not  teaching. 

YOU  say,  why  doesn't  the  teacher  do  something?  What 
can  she  do?  She  can  give  John  a  zero  in  his  work  and 
a  "D"  in  deportment,  but  what  effect  would  that  have  on 
him?  Of  course,  when  things  become  more  than  human 
flesh  can  endure,  she  sends  him  to  the  principal's  office. 
For  several  hours,  John  is  somewhat  subdued,  but  by 
the  second  or  third  day,  the  magic  of  the  principal's  office 
has  gone  and  he  becomes  a  nuisance — right  in  the  principal's 
office. 

In  self-defense,  the  teacher  gets  into  the  habit  of  sending 
John  out  on  errands,  anything  to  keep  him  busy;  the  prin- 
cipal does  that,  too.  And  soon  all  the  Johns  in  the  building 
get  together;  there  is  a  gang  of  them.  What  they  may  do 
as  a  gang  depends  on  the  fearlessness  of  the  leader.  They 
may  break  into  the  men  teachers'  room  and  smoke  their 
cigarettes.  They  may  gamble ;  they  may  waylay  small  boys 
and  rob  them  ;  they  may  break  into  the  projecting  room  and 
steal  the  moving  picture  machine;  they  may  break  into 
teachers'  and  children's  locker  rooms  and  take  what  they 
can. 

They  roam  through  the  building,  a  source  of  demoraliza- 
tion to  teachers  and  children.  The  parents  can  do  little  or 
nothing;  as  a  rule,  they  come  to  the  school  and  ask  for  help 
in  handling  their  difficult  children. 

You  ask,  why  can't  the  school  go  to  the  police  when  such 
pupils  steal?  But  that's  not  solving  the  problem.  School 
people  are  educators,  and  their  job  is  to  help  the  child,  not 
to  punish  or  prosecute.  Furthermore,  it  wouldn't  look  right 
for  the  community.  Taxpayers  would  say  that  there  are 
wild  goings-on  in  the  school,  and  no  principal  likes  that. 
And  the  Board  of  Education  would  object,  too,  for  it  does 
not  like  to  have  the  school  put  in  a  bad' light. 

At  times  the  law  intervenes  on  its  own.  Many  teachers 
can  tell  stories  of  how  a  stranger  came  into  her  class  and 
asked  whether  John  was  present.  When  John  stood  up, 
the  stranger  put  handcuffs  on  the  boy  and  walked  out  amid 
awe  and  quiet.  Later,  the  teacher  learned  that  John  had 
broken  into  a  local  store  or  held  up  a  filling  station.  A 
blissful  quiet  descends  on  her  classroom.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  temporary.  Soon  another  John  appears. 

In  one  school,  an  epidemic  of  robberies  broke  out.  Pocket- 
books  disappeared  from  under  the  teachers'  eyes.  Children's 
coats  were  rifled  from  lockers.  Desks  were  broken  into. 
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The  police  finally  were  called.  They  found  the  culprits 
and  some  of  the  loot  was  recovered.  The  evidence  was 
clear.  And  this  principal — a  rare  thing — went  to  court  and 
filed  charges.  The  judge  listened  to  the  evidence,  and  then 
said:  "Yes,  that  all  may  be  true,  but  these  children  should 
go  back  to  school,  to  be  taught  to  be  honest  boys  and  girls. 
School  is  the  best  place  for  them." 

The  judge's  attitude  was  high-minded  and  social.  But 
he  sent  those  boys  back  to  the  same  situation  that  had 
caused  the  original  delinquencies.  Was  that  judge  waiting 
for  those  boys  to  perpetrate  more  vicious  offenses?  Would 
he  then  with  a  clear  conscience  say  to  them :  "You  are  a 
menace  to  society;  you  must  be  incarcerated." 

You  ask,  why  doesn't  the  teacher  do  something?  What 
can  she  do?  She  has  to  teach  them  what  is  in  the  cur- 
riculum— bookish  stuff.  That  is  what  she  is  paid  for. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  classroom,  these  rebels,  nearly  always 
retarded  and  overgrown,  are  a  source  of  turbulence  and 
defiance.  The  classroom  teacher  is  not  equipped  to  handle 
such  deviates.  She  has  an  exhausting  enough  job  handling 
normal  children. 

A  principal  once  came  into  a  teacher's  room  with  one 
of  the  school's  famous  problems  in  tow.  "You  have  studied 
psychology  and  guidance.  See  what  you  can  do  with  him." 

The  teacher  could  not  hold  back  his  sarcasm.  "I'll  give 
him  a  shot  of  arithmetic,  decimal  points  to  the  hundred 
thousandths.  That  should  make  him  thrill  with  delight. 
After  that,  I'll  give  him  a  delicious  dose  of  geography. 
I'll  ask  him  to  recite  for  me  the  boundaries  of  Ecuador. 
That  should  take  him  out  of  himself.  After  that  is  over. 
we'll  discuss  several  of  the  campaigns  of  the  War  of  1812. 
This  should  leave  him  blissful,  happy,  contented." 

WHAT  the  teacher  has  to  offer,  the  child  has  rejected. 
This  academic  matter  is  not  for  him.  And  yet,  outside 
the  rigid  curriculum,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  for  and  with 
John.  First,  we  could  apply  all  the  techniques  and  skills 
we  know — and  we  know  many — to  handling  problem  chil- 
dren. This  child  needs  the  help  of  psychologists,  psychi- 
atrists, social  workers,  settlement  houses,  recreational  work- 
ers. The  problem  child  is  generally  a  "child  with  prob- 
lems." We  should  try  to  find  out  what  they  are  and  try 
to  help  him  solve  them. 

We  know  that  the  formal  atmosphere  of  a  classroom — 
where  factual,  bookish  learning  and  testing  go  on — is  not 
the  place  for  John. 

We  know  also  that  the  teacher  is  not  trained  or  equipped 
for  this  kind  of  work.  Further,  she  is  too  busy  with  the 
normal  day's  work  to  give  the  time  and  energy  that  these 
deviates  require.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  prob- 
lem pupils  cannot  be  removed  from  the  school.  But  special 
agencies  could  be  created  within  the  school  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  delinquent,  and  to  devise  an  intelligent  pro- 
gram to  save  these  children  for  society.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  delinquent  child  is  only  an  unfortunate 
child,  who  needs  extra  doses  of  sympathy,  kindness,  under- 
standing, plus  time  to  find  out  what  his  troubles  really  are. 

We  do  not  lack  remedies.  The  remedies  are  at  hand,  and 
that  makes  our  guilt  all  the  greater.  In  this  respect  the 
educators  are  less  to  blame  than  the  public  at  large.  Teach- 
ers and  school  officials  have  asked  for  appropriations  to 
establish  child  guidance  bureaus.  The  taxpayers  have  pleaded 
poverty.  In  New  York  City  one  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished. It  is  only  a  token  acceptance  of  the  idea,  compared 
to  the  existing  need.  .The  schools  should  have  hundreds  of 


psychologists,  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  not  a  handful 
as  at  present.  The  whole  school  system  should  be  perme- 
ated with  the  mental  hygiene  point  of  view;  and  in  every 
school  specialists  should  be  watching  for  delinquent  symp- 
toms, prepared  to  give  expert  care. 

It  cannot  be  reiterated  often  enough.  The  typical  delin- 
quent child  shows  signs  of  his  anti-social  tendencies  early 
in  his  school  career.  The  teacher  knows  who  the  potential 
delinquents  are,  but  little  or  nothing  is  done  for  them.  As 
educators  we  should  demand — vehemently  and  loudly — 
that  the  public  stop  pleading  poverty.  We  should  not  stint 
our  expenditure  when  it  comes  to  saving  these  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  more  economical,  as  well  as  more  humane,  to 
spend  thousands  helping  problem  children  than  to  spend 
millions  apprehending  and  punishing  them  as  adult  crimi- 
nals. 

For  the  lack  of  an  adequate  program  the  educator  is 
not  directly  responsible.  For  his  ignorance  in  handling  the 
individual  delinquent  he  is  to  blame. 

DELINQUENTS  are  lower  than  average  in  intelligence, 
clustering  around  an  I.  Q.  of  80  to  9M,  with  a  great 
many  testing  considerably  lower.  As  a  group,  they  show 
a  considerable  academic  retardation ;  in  many  cases  they  are 
habitual  truants  and  frankly  detest  school.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  regarding  the  permanence  and 
even  the  significance  of  the  I.  Q.,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  I.  Q.  is  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  capacity 
for  academic  attainment.  Because  of  the  wide  range  of 
learning  ability,  there  are  children  who  can  master  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  with  ease  in  four  years  and 
other  children  who  cannot  master  it  in  sixteen  years.  Very 
little  can  be  done  by  the  schools  to  modify  the  I.  Q.,  which 
seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  heritage  and  very  early  environ- 
ment. 

Yet  our  school  system  has  for  the  most  part  demanded 
that  the  gifted  child  with  an  I.  Q.  of  150  do  essentially 
the  same  kind  of  work  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  the  child 
with  an  I.  Q.  of  80.  It  has  failed  to  recognize  the  great 
differences  among  human  beings.  Each  child  has  the  same 
chance,  it  reasons,  of  being  President  some  day  and  they 
should  be  stuffed  with  the  same  preparation  for  that  job. 
The  genius  and  the  moron  are  forced  to  pursue  essentially 
the  same  kind  of  curriculum.  And  inevitably  the  bright 
ones  emerge  with  gold  stars  and  honors,  and  the  dull  ones 
emerge  stamped  as  "stupid,"  "failures,"  "second-hand  mer- 
chandise." 

Why  should  we  be  surprised  that  these  frustrated  chil- 
dren hate  school  and  rebel  against  it?  "If  you  were  forced 
into  a  mathematics  class  taught  by  Einstein,"  the  writer 
has  often  said  to  teachers,  "if  you  couldn't  understand  the 
language,  much  less  follow  intelligently  what  Einstein  was 
trying  to  explain,  and  if  you  had  to  come  there  day  after 
day  and  sit  in  the  same  seat  hour  upon  hour,  how  would 
you  like  the  experience?" 

The  delinquent  child,  for  the  most  part,  is  in  an  an- 
alogous position.  He  sits  in  his  seat  hour  upon  hour,  not 
understanding  what  is  happening.  He  hears  himself  called 
a  fool,  finds  his  paper  returned  with  failing  marks.  Nat- 
urally he  hates  school. 

The  task  of  the  school  system  in  this  regard  is  obvious. 
Democracy  does  not  insist  that  the  pneumonia  and  diph- 
theria patients  be  treated  exactly  alike.  No  more  should  all 
children  pursue  the  same  curriculum.  They  should  be  set 
tasks  commensurate  with  their  capacity  and  their  ability. 
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Certainly  it  is  cruel  to  insist  that  anyone  attempt  intel- 
lectual feats  that  are  beyond  him.  To  the  writer  this  seems 
obvious,  but  it  is  the  hardest  thing  for  school  people  to  be- 
lieve and  act  upon.  An  example  is  the  proud  boast  of  a 
teacher  entrusted  with  a  dull  class  that  she  had  worked 
them  up  to  a  point  where  they  were  reading  Shakespeare 
in  the  classroom !  To  the  pedagogical  mentality,  this  was 
an  achievement.  To  those  children  it  undoubtedly  was  one 
more  lifeless  and  unsatisfying  chore. 

In  the  classroom  we  should  have  less  judging  and  test- 
ing, more  helpfulness,  friendliness,  and  guidance.  We 
should  try  to  find  out  what  the  child  wants  to  do  and  is 
able  to  do,  and  help  him  in  pursuing  those  interests.  Our 
first  job  should  be  to  find  tasks  which  will  arouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  each  individual  child.  Only  by  this  type  of 
education  can  we  get  happy,  hard-working  boys  and  girls. 
If  once  the  "problem  children"  are  interested,  if  once  they 
begin  to  pour  out  their  energy  to  attain  objectives  impor- 
tant to  themselves,  not  to  the  teacher,  we  shall  have  gone 


a  long  way  toward  redeeming  them  for  themselves  and 
society. 

This  interest  need  not  be  academic.  I  believe  that  three 
quarters  of  the  evil  of  the  elementary  school  system  has  re- 
sulted from  the  teachers'  fetish  worship  of  textbook  infor- 
mation. The  school  program  should  be  based  on  making 
and  doing,  and  it  should  bring  out  the  abilities  and  the  in- 
terests of  each  child. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  create  active,  suc- 
cessful boys  and  girls,  so  that  from  their  tasks  they  may 
have  the  feeling  of  achievement.  Only  by  giving  the  child 
this  sense  of  security  and  well-being  can  we  hope  to  de- 
velop integrated  human  beings,  instead  of  warped  per- 
sonalities. 

I  offer  no  panacea  for  the  problem  of  delinquency.  But 
I  believe  that  a  great  step  forward  will  have  been  made 
when  the  schools  are  concerned  with  the  possibilities  and 
the  problems  of  the  children,  instead  of  with  a  book-bound 
and  rigid  curriculum. 


An  Adventure  in  Rural  Staff  Development 

By  GRACE  BROWNING 

School  of  Social  Service   Administration,    University   of    Chicago 


THE  scene  was  the  comfortable  library-council  room 
of  the  Barry  County,  Michigan,  Health  Depart- 
ment. Outside,  the  wind  howled,  the  ground  was 
white  with  snow,  the  highways  icy.  This,  however,  had 
not  deterred  several  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  three  supervisors  of  adjacent 
county  Bureaus  of  Social  Aid  from  joining  local  social  and 
health  workers  in  one  of  a  series  of  weekly  staff  develop- 
ment conferences  then  being  held  in  Barry  County. 

Barry  County,  in  southern  Michigan,  is  highly  rural, 
with  a  population  of  some  22,000.  The  county  seat,  Hast- 
ings, a  city  of  5,000,  is  the  only  incorporated  community 
in  the  county.  The  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural 
except  for  a  small  machine  factory  at  Hastings  that  has 
been  converted  to  the  war  effort.  At  one  end  of  the  county 
there  is  rich  muck  land,  excellent  for  growing  onions  and 
celery,  but  this  type  of  farming  brings  with  it  the  problems 
of  the  migratory  agricultural  laborer. 

The  idea  for  the  conferences  in  this  county  had  had  its 
inception  some  months  before  through  the  vision  of  the 
chief  counselor  of  the  County  Health  Department  and  the 
area  supervisor  from  the  State  Bureau  of  Social  Aid.  Nec- 
essary funds  came  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation, 
and  leadership  from  the  nearby  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  original  plan  for  a  "course  in  rural  case  work"  had 
been  rejected  for  several  reasons.  Case  work  is  case  work, 
whether  practiced  in  a  rural  or  urban  setting;  also,  it 
seemed  sounder  to  plan  for  frank  "in-service  training" 
geared  closely  to  local  agency  functions  and  relationships, 
and  to  admit  to  the  group  all  interested  workers,  irrespec- 
tive of  academic  background.  The  sessions  were  called 
"staff  development  conferences"  and  no  credit  was  given. 

The  group  included  four  counselors  (public  health 
nurses)  from  the  Health  Department;  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Aid  (supervisor,  five  workers,  the 
receptionist,  and  stenographer-clerk)  ;  one  worker  from 
the  county  Social  Welfare  Board,  responsible  for  general 
relief ;  the  rural  school  commissioner,  who  is  an  elected 


official;  the  home  demonstration  agent  from  the  Extension 
Services;  and  three  supervisors  of  Bureaus  of  Social  Aid 
from  adjoining  counties  in  the  area.  In  addition  to  those 
in  regular  attendance,  the  county  school  nurse,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  local  hospital,  and  the  regional  field  execu- 
tive of  the  Boy  Scouts  came  to  one  or  two  sessions.  Because 
of  staff  changes,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  had  no 
local  workers  in  Barry  County  until  the  last  few  weeks  of 
the  series;  however,  Farm  Security  Administration  repre- 
sentatives from  neighboring  counties  came  to  two  sessions. 
The  newly  appointed  home  supervisor  for  Barry  County 
came  to  the  final  session,  and  the  state  and  regional  home 
management  supervisors  each  were  guests  at  one  session. 
The  area  supervisor  from  the  Bureau  of  Social  Aid  attended 
all  sessions  and  was  exceedingly  helpful  in  questions  re- 
lating to  agency  policy,  and  in  integrating  the  project  with 
their  continuing  staff  development  program. 

The  educational  problem  presented  by  this  undertaking 
is  not  unlike  the  problem  confronting  those  responsible  for 
in-service  training  programs  in  many  of  the  rural  public 
assistance  agencies  throughout  the  country.  It  could  not 
be  a  prelude  to  professional  education  for  many,  if  any,  in 
the  group,  inasmuch  as  only  two  members  of  the  local 
social  work  staff  in  attendance  met  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  a  graduate  school  of  social  work.  Although 
lacking  these  academic  prerequisites,  three  of  the  six  non- 
clerical  workers  with  the  local  Bureau  of  Social  Aid  had 
several  years  of  successful  full  time  paid  experience  in  relief 
and  public  assistance  administration,  two  had  nurse's  train' 
ing,  and  one  had  worked  as  a  home  demonstration  agent 
before  entering  this  field.  All  had  been  selected  through 
civil  service. 

The  Health  Department  being  heavily  subsidized  by  pri- 
vate funds  had  been  able  to  set  high  personnel  standards 
and  had  brought  in  some  workers  from  outside  the  county. 
Two  of  the  health  counselors  had  Bachelor's  degrees;  all 
were  registered  nurses,  and  two  had  special  training  in 
public  health  nursing  including  some  case  work.  All  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  public  health  field.  The  home 
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demonstration  agent  held  a  degree  in  home  economics,  and 
the  rural  school  commissioner,  a  teacher's  certificate. 

The  specific  problem  faced  by  the  leader  then  was  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  diverse  group  in  a  way  to  challenge 
their  interest  while  serving  the  practical  purpose  of  de- 
velopment for  each  individual  in  relation  to  his  own  job. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  series  comprised  twelve  week- 
end meetings  usually  held  on  Saturday  morning  from  nine 
until  twelve.  Most  of  the  Saturday  afternoons  were  spent 
by  the  teacher-leader  in  reading  records  in  the  offices  of 
the  Health  Department  or  the  Bureau  of  Social  Aid  from 
whose  files  most  of  the  teaching  material  was  drawn. 

TJ  EFORE  the  first  meeting  the  leader  was  furnished  with 
-*-*  statutes,  regulations,  reports,  and  an  official  directory 
that  were  helpful  in  giving  her  an  understanding  of  the 
county,  its  health  and  social  services.  At  the  first  session, 
discussion  centered  around  the  distribution  of  welfare  func- 
tions among  the  various  officials  and  agencies  in  the  county. 
The  leader  placed  on  the  blackboard  a  rough  chart  of  these 
services,  which  emphasized  the  lack  of  coordination  of 
existing  services,  revealed  the  gaps  in  them  and  offered  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  general  trends  in  rural  organi- 
zation elsewhere.  In  this  small  county  there  were  four 
agencies  spending  funds  for  health  services  and  medical 
care ;  four  agencies  concerned  in  some  way  with  child  wel- 
fare ;  and  one  group  work  agency,  Neighborhood  House,  at 
one  end  of  the  county.  In  addition,  the  sheriff,  prosecuting 
attorney,  Juvenile  Court  judge  (county  probate),  and  the 
selective  service  board  were  in  many  ways  touching  the 
work  of  the  various  agencies.  There  had  never  been  a 
social  service  exchange  in  the  county,  but  there  had  been 
one  abortive  attempt  at  organizing  a  council. 

A  program  committee  was  elected  from  the  group.  They 
particularly  wanted  help  with  interviewing,  so  an  assign- 
ment was  made  for  an  interview  to  be  written  verbatim  or 
in  process  form,  to  be  submitted  by  each  worker  at  the 
next  session. 

In  the  second  session  the  instructor  brought  out  with 
group  participation  certain  introductory  material  as  a  frame 
of  reference  for  future  discussions.  This  included  a  review 
of  the  way  in  which  the  social  worker,  nurse,  school  official, 
farm  security  workers,  and  home  demonstration  workers 
are  all  concerned  with  human  beings  who  have  social  needs 
and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  basic  attitudes  of  client  and 
worker  that  affect  relationships.  Material  was  then  pre- 
sented by  the  leader  on  the  unified  basic  processes  of  study, 
interpretation,  and  treatment  in  case  work.  These  were 
defined  in  simple  terms  and  explained  with  illustrations 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  public  assistance  field. 

The  third  session  was  divided  between  discussion  of 
selected  interviews  submitted  by  members  of  the  group 
and  some  interviews  presented  by  the  leader  from  other 
rural  case  records  to  round  out  the  range  of  situations  and 
to  afford  some  comparison  of  skills. 

The  case  chosen  by  the  committee  for  presentation  at  the 
fourth  session  was  unfortunately,  but  not  unexpectedly, 
one  of  those  discouraging  ADC  situations  in  which  there 
had  been  repeated  reports  of  the  mother's  immorality  and 
in  which  standards  of  homemaking  and  child  care  had 
baffled  a  long  succession  of  zealous  social  workers  and 
nurses.  While  there  was  no  doubt  some  disappointment 
that  the  group  leader  did  not  hold  the  magic  key  to  treat- 
ment, the  most  was  made  of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
so-called  "suitable  home"  for  the  care  of  dependent  chil- 


dren; the  kind  of  social  study  needed  where  the  parent's 
fitness  to  care  for  the  children  is  questioned ;  and  the  value 
of  a  non-judgmental  approach  as  a  basis  for  relationship. 

This  case  offered  a  point  of  departure  for  continuing  in 
the  next  session  a  discussion  of  ways  in  which  clients  may 
be  helped  to  improve  living  standards  and  some  of  the  psy- 
chological obstacles  that  may  explain  the  lack  of  success  in 
cases  where  the  client  is  vastly  more  aware  of  other  prob- 
lems. 

The  program  committee  selected  for  the  next  discussion 
a  case  involving  cooperation  between  school,  social,  and 
health  agencies,  and  invited  as  a  special  guest  a  member  of 
the- faculty  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  with  training  in  clinical  psychology,  who 
was  temporarily  in  Barry  County.  For  this  session  an  ADC 
case  was  selected  which  was  also  under  care  of  the  Health 
Department.  It  involved  the  cooperation  of  the  local  high 
school  in  vocational  plans  for  a  young  unmarried  mother 
just  released  from  a  state  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill.  The 
jjroup  became  so  absorbed  in  getting  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  the  girl's  diagnosis,  the  causes  underlying 
her  breakdown,  and  its  relation  to  psychoses  in  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  that  the  role  of  the  school  was  somewhat 
neglected.  Some  progress  was  made,  however,  in  noting 
the  gaps  in  the  ADC  social  study  and  the  school's  error 
in  putting  this  girl  in  a  commercial  course  without  adequate 
information  as  to  her  capacities  or  her  illness.  Discussion 
also  included  plans  for  the  care  of  the  baby  and  the  need 
for  skilled  child  welfare  services  to  help  the  court  with 
such  cases.  One  interesting  result  of  this  discussion  was  a 
trip  by  three  staff  members  of  the  agencies  concerned  to 
the  state  hospital  to  discuss  the  case  with  the  social  worker 
and  psychiatrist,  and  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  further 
cooperation  between  hospital  and  local  agencies  in  such 
cases  in  the  future. 

Part  of  the  next  session  was  devoted  to  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  other  mutual  concerns  of  school,  social,  and 
health  agencies.  This  included:  sharing  social  information 
and  treatment  responsibilities,  how  better  to  acquaint  teach- 
ers with  available  resources  in  health  and  welfare,  and  the 
importance  of  joint  planning  in  the  school  feeding  pro- 
grams. The  rural  school  commissioner  was  there  to  repre- 
sent the  point  of  view  of  the  school  and  there  seemed  to  be 
real  gains  in  mutual  understanding. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  later  sessions  was  one 
on  social  aspects  of  illness,  led  by  a  member  of  the  medical 
social  work  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration, and  one  on  interpretation  to  the  rural  com- 
munity led  by  a  faculty  member  who  had  experience  in  di- 
recting public  relations  in  a  state  welfare  department. 

Some  additional  time  was  given  to  interviewing,  with 
particular  attention  to  getting  to  know  individual  children 
in  family  groups  and  the  selective  and  effective  use  of  col- 
lateral interviews.  From  time  to  time,  questions  raised  by 
the  group  were  discussed  even  though  they  broke  the  se- 
quence of  the  series — for  example,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  worker  being  assigned  to  her  home  com- 
munity, and  the  problem  of  keeping  information  confiden- 
tial in  the  small  community. 

Two  cases  were  discussed  which  had  been  known  to  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Aid,  the  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  the 
Health  Department,  and  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion. This  discussion  emphasized  the  importance  of  social 
and  health  factors  in  plans  for  family  rehabilitation;  and 
the  need  for  some  long-time  joint  planning  in  certain  cases. 
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The  discussion  revealed  on  each  side  a  lack  of  information 
concerning  the  other's  program  and  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  information. 

One  problem  family  of  fourteen  receiving  ADC  in 
the  amount  of  $70  a  month,  the  maximum  in  that  state, 
was  found  to  need  at  least  $108  a  month  to  meet  a  mini- 
mum budget.  An  interesting  plan  for  this  family  was 
evolved  by  the  conference.  The  Bureau  of  Social  Aid 
agreed  to  continue  basic  assistance  of  $70  while  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  agreed-  to  make  a  grant  for  a 
pressure  cooker  and  other  equipment,  and  a  small  loan  for 
feed,  seed,  a  cow,  a  sow,  and  a  start  in  poultry.  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  would  counsel  the  family  in  rela- 
tion to  farm  and  home  management  needs,  and  the  ADC 
worker  and  health  counselor  would  provide  health  and  so- 
cial services,  with  frequent  inter-agency  conferences  on  the 
case.  This  was  contrary  to  the  usual  policy  under  which 
each  social  agency  assumed  total  responsibility  for  cases 
under  care. 

The  final  session  was  devoted  to  case  recording,  a  sub- 
ject which  had  been  requested  from  the  beginning  but  which 
the  leader  had  postponed  until  some  gains  had  been  made 
in  understanding  what  information  is  helpful  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Extra  and  less  formal  sessions  included  two  meetings 
with  all  of  the  supervisory  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  So- 
cial Aid  from  the  five-county  area  as  part  of  their  program 
for  bi-monthly  all-day  meetings  with  their  area  supervisor. 
These  were  semi-social  in  nature,  including  dinner  together 
and  round  tables  ,on  intake  and  supervision.  The  discus- 
sions were  based  on  questions  submitted  in  advance  by  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  There  was  also  a  separate  meeting  with 
the  staff  of  the  County  Bureau  of  Social  Aid  devoted  to 
questions  on  public  assistance  that  were  not  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  entire  group.  On  one  Friday  night  there  was 
a  large  dinner  party  planned  at  the  hotel  with  staff  mem- 
bers from  adjoining  counties  as  special  guests.  Opportuni- 
ties for  informal  contacts  with  members  of  the  group  arose 
through  the  Saturday  luncheon  periods,  when  part  of  them 
ate  together  at  a  local  restaurant.  One  Saturday  afternoon 
was  used  for  a  group  excursion  to  Neighborhood  House,  a 
community  center  operated  by  the  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
families  of  migratory  laborers  in  the  onion  and  celery  fields. 
The  head  resident  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  confer- 
ences because  of  her  Saturday  activities,  but  welcomed  this 
visit  as  a  means  of  planning  future  cooperation  with  the 
health  and  social  agencies  of  the  county. 

Because  of  job  pressures  due  to  the  shortage  of  personnel 
and  because  of  limited  library  facilities,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  out  regular  assignments  or  to  expect  a  coordinated 
reading  program.  Carefully  chosen  suggestions  for  read- 
ing were  offered  and  considerable  interest  was  shown  by  the 
group  in  following  them. 

Although  briefly  recorded  and  not  always  well  selected, 
perhaps,  the  cases  discussed  were  those  that  were  troubling 
the  workers  and  therefore  challenged  their  interest  more 
than  would  better  teaching  records  brought  in  from  the 
outside. 

Most  of  the  group  participated  in  the  presentation  of 
case  material  in  at  least  one  session,  as  most  of  the  cases 
used  were  known  to  two  or  more  agencies  and  each  worker 
presented  a  summary  of  his  own  record.  This  was  a  new 
experience  to  many  in  the  group. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  months'  close  association,  this 
group  of  workers  made  progress  in  recognizing  and  dealing 


to  some  extent  with  their  own  lay  attitudes  toward  peo- 
ple, and  in  understanding  the  behavior  of  clients  as  symp- 
tomatic of  their  difficulties.  Perhaps  some  progress  was 
made  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  methods  that  case  work- 
ers have  found  useful  in  helping  individuals,  and  certainly 
there  were  gains  in  clarifying  agency  roles  and  relation- 
ships within  the  community  setting. 

The  ability  of  most  of  the  group  to  submit  their  work 
to  discussion  without  the  need  to  defend  it  was  surprising. 
The  presence  of  the  area  supervisor  did  not  seem  to  inhibit 
the  discussion  as  the  entire  staff  felt  so  well  accepted  by  her. 
The  response  of  some  of  the  newer  workers  was  no  doubt 
affected  by  the  presence  of  persons  with  longer  experience, 
and  for  them  the  greatest  gain  probably  came  through  ques- 
tions they  were  stimulated  to  raise  in  individual  conference 
with  their  own  supervisors. 

WITH  a  few  exceptions,  there  was  an  earnest  desire  for 
improvement,  a  real  liking  for  people,  and  a  readiness 
to  profit  by  every  opportunity  for  development.  In  fact, 
the  hospitable  response  of  such  a  group  would  humble  any 
leader  and  make  evident  how  far  short  such  a  course  comes 
of  meeting  their  need ;  also,  how  important  it  is  that  such 
an  undertaking  should  be  accompanied  and  followed  by 
continuous,  adequate,  and  consistent  professional  super- 
vision on  the  job.  This  response  suggests,  too,  that  one  of 
the  most  important  purposes  served  by  such  an  experiment 
should  be  that  of  furthering  the  desire  of  the  workers  for 
continued  development  through  professional  education.  In 
communities  where  workers  selected  for  the  beginning  po- 
sitions in  the  public  welfare  departments  are  eligible  to 
enter  graduate  schools  of  social  work,  recruitment  for  pro- 
fessional education  would  almost  inevitably  result  from 
such  a  series  of  conferences. 

The  leader  was  not  equipped  to  make  much  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  methods  of  the  health  counselor  or  home 
demonstration  agent  except  as  they  might  utilize  some  of 
the  principles  of  human  behavior  and  methods  of  interview- 
ing that  are  universally  applicable ;  however,  there  was  ap- 
parently a  helpful  exchange  of  information  and  viewpoint 
between  the  social  workers  and  the  other  professions. 

No  actual  move  was  made  during  this  time  in  the  direc- 
tion of  formal  community  organization,  although  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Health  Department  indicated  his  readiness  to 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors  the  launch- 
ing of  a  confidential  index  when  the  time  seemed  right. 
The  local  workers  thought  that  a  council  might  logically 
develop  after  the  index  was  started.  There  also  seemed 
to  be  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  need  of  a  positive  pro- 
gram of  interpretation,  particularly  for  the  Bureau  of  So- 
cial Aid  which  had  no  direct  community  connections — not 
even  a  local  board  or  advisory  committee.  This  community- 
mindedness  was  stimulated  particularly  by  the  experience 
of  one  of  the  supervisors  from  a  neighboring  county  who  is 
active  in  a  going  community  council  in  her  own  county. 

Probably  the  greatest  gains  from  such  a  venture  lie  not 
in  any  measurable  increase  of  skill  in  interviewing  or  re- 
cording, but  in  the  greater  good  will  and  mutual  under- 
standing made  possible  by  this  coming  together  of  workers 
engaged  in  improving  human  welfare;  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  the  case  conference  as  a  basis  for  case 
and  community  planning  and  in  the  stimulation  to  con- 
tinued professional  growth  that  inevitably  arises  from  com- 
munication, however  fleeting,  with  other  professional  per- 
sons. 
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Lessons  of  the  Cocoanut  Grove  Fire 


By  ELEANOR  S.  WASHBURN 
Director,  Information  and  Registration   Office,  Boston  Committee  on   Public  Safety 


THE  holocaust  is  over.  Volumes  could  be  written  on 
the  magnificent  work  done  by  the  physicians  and 
nurses,  the  hospitals,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Women's 
Defense  Corps,  the  army  and  navy,  and  many  other  agen- 
cies when,  on  November  28,  a  Boston  night  club  burned 
with  almost  unprecedented  casualties  due  to  fire  and  panic. 
There  was  work  for  all,  and  each  did  his  part.  This  article 
will  attempt  only  to  report  on  one  aspect  of  the  rescue 
work — the  operation  of  the  "master  file."  The  writer  will 
endeavor  to  tell  what  actually  happened,  to  describe  the 
original  plan,  to  show  the  deviations  from  that  plan,  and 
to  offer  certain  recommendations  based  on  Boston's  grim 
experience. 

To  make  clear  the  speed  with  which  the  emergency 
struck,  and  the  human  problems  it  posed,  a  timetable  of 
events,  and  a  few  representative  incidents  are  included. 

Saturday — November  28 — 10:21  p.m.:  First  of  four  alarms 
for  a  flash  fire  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  on  the  fringe  of 
Boston's  theatrical  district. 

Midnight:  Fire  out  and  work  of  removing  bodies  begins. 
...  In  less  than  two  hours,  the  second  most  disastrous  fire 
catastrophe  in  the  history  of  the  nation  takes  a  toll  of  what 
is  to  date  488  dead,  168  injured. 

Sunday — November  29 — 2  a.m.:  Boston  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  organizes  for  action.  .  .  .  Executive  director  orders 
master  file,  designed  for  civilian  war  emergencies,  to  be  put 
in  operation. 

3  a.m. — 5  a.m.:  Staff  reports  at  headquarters.  .  .  .  Casualty 
lists  begin  to  come  in  by  telephone  from  hospitals.  .  .  .  Tempo- 
rary master  file  starts  accumulating  data. 

5  a.m. — 8  a.m.:  Press  arrives  for  official  lists  of  dead  and 
injured  and  other  information.  .  .  .  Radio  begins  periodic 
broadcasts  asking  that  all  requests  for  information  be  cleared 
through  the  Boston  Committee  on  Public  Safety.  .  .  .  First 
section  of  mobile  unit  (trained  social  workers)  arrives,  begins 
handling  calls  and  interviewing  public.  .  .  .  First  of  growing 
stream  of  personal  inquiries  come  in.  ...  All  telephones 
ringing  constantly.  .  .  .  Red  Cross  canteen  arrives. 

8  a.m. — 12  noon:  Army  and  navy  officials  arrive  to  check 
and  take  charge  of  casualties  in  armed  forces.  .  .  .  Red  Cross 
liaison  at  headquarters.  .  .  .  Telephone  company  installs  ten 
extra  lines  to  relieve  pressure  on  overtaxed  switchboard.  .  .  . 
Volunteers  stream  in.  ...  Staff  assistance  furnished  by  tele- 
phone company,  Women's  Defense  Corps,  Waves,  Harvard 
University,  Boston  College,  and  so  on.  ...  Calls  begin  coming 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  .  .  .  All  casualty  lists  trans- 
ferred from  temporary  file  to  permanent  records  in  master  file. 

12  noon — 8  p.m.:  Mayor  visits  headquarters.  .  .  .  First 
mimeographed  casualty  list  issued.  .  .  .  ARP  courier  service 
supplants  casual  volunteer  messengers.  .  .  .  Night  coverage 
arranged,  and  day  staff  relieved.  .  .  .  Trained  social  workers 
from  Public  Welfare  Department  take  over  night  shift.  .  .  . 
Lists  of  officially  identified  dead  secured  from  mortuaries. 

Monday — November  30:  The  load  still  heavy.  .  .  .  Rapid 
identification  of  dead.  .  .  .  Supplementary  casualty  lists  mimeo- 
graphed. .  .  .  Army  and  navy  transfer  dead  and  all  moveable 
injured  service  men  to  own  hospitals. 

Tuesday — December  1:  Many  names  found  inaccurate.  .  .  . 
Changes  numerous.  .  .  .  Many  injured  dying.  .  .  .  Only  three 
unidentified  dead  remain  in  morgues.  .  .  .  Second  casualty 
list  published. 


Wednesday  —  December  2:  All  bodies  identified.  .  .  .  Third 
official  list  published. 

Next  12  days  —  December  3-15:  Revised  casualty  lists  from  all 
hospitals,  morgues,  undertaking  establishments,  and  army  and 
navy  sources  checked  and  rechecked.  .  .  .  All  deaths  checked 
with  City  of  Boston  Registry  of  Vital  Statistics.  .  .  .  Verifica- 
tions made.  .  .  .  Official  figures  announced. 


There  was  the  sailor  in  uniform,  hands  slid  into  his  reefer 
pockets,  who  stood  there  and  said,  "All  I  know  is,  Bill  and 
I  were  going  to  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  and  we  agreed  to  meet 
in  front  of  the  Met,  and  I  waited  three  hours  and  a  half  for 
him  to  show  up.  Now  I  don't  know  if  he  could  have  got 
there  without  me,  but  it  seems  very  funny.  I  haven't  seen 
him  all  day,  and  we're  due  back  on  board  tomorrow  morning. 
I  thought  I'd  come  and  see." 

Outside  the  grilled  window  of  the  mortuary  stood  a  blond 
young  man.  In  his  hand  he  clutched  a  scrap  of  paper,  with 
the  morgue  address  which  the  social  worker  at  the  master  file 
had  given  him.  He  stood  there,  his  face  white,  his  eyes  slightly 
staring.  In  his  hat  was  a  long  purple  feather,  which  still 
retained  a  bedraggled  jauntiness.  From  his  lapel  dangled  a 
cluster  of  little  footballs  with  more  purple  ribbon.  There  had 
been  a  football  game  Saturday  afternoon  between  Boston 
College  and  Holy  Cross.  The  young  man  explained.  There 
had  been  four  of  them  at  the  game.  After  the  game  they 
separated,  he  and  his  wife  to  go  to  the  theater,  his  sister  and 
her  boy  friend  to  go  to  a  night  club.  They  were  to  meet  after 
the  theater  at  the  Motor  Mart  where  his  car  was  parked. 
When  he  and  his  wife  came  out  of  the  theater,  the  headlines 
struck  them  in  the  face.  All  that  night  they  searched  the 
hospitals.  The  next  day  they  checked  periodically  with  the 
master  file.  Now  in  the  late  afternoon  he  came  with  desperate 
reluctance  to  the  last  step.  He  described  his  sister  —  what  she 
was  wearing.  They  took  him  downstairs.  He  soon  came  back 
to  sink  heavily  into  a  chair,  overcome  with  anguish. 

There  was  the  piteous  voice  of  the  girl  calling  long  distance. 
She  kept  dropping  coins  in  the  telephone  every  time  the 
operator  cut  in  on  the  line.  She  wanted  to  know  about  her 
"boy  friend,"  whose  name  we  did  not  have  but  who  was 
known  to  have  been  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove.  Would  someone 
call  her  back  or  send  her  a  wire  or  something?  The  master 
file  would  and  did. 

•»•«•* 

Behind  every  call  was  a  human  interest  story  charged 
with  drama  and  pathos.  In  the  first  two  days,  there  were 
2,452  inquiries  about  1,045  individuals. 

Now  an  account  of  how  the  master  file  functioned. 

In  April  1942,  Boston's  Civilian  Defense  Council  laid 
the  groundwork  for  a  mechanism  of  identification  and 
record  which  would  swing  into  operation  in  the  event  of 
an  air  raid.  The  purpose  of  the  master  file  was  to  provide 
a  reservoir  of  information  concerning  the  identity  and  the 
whereabouts  of  individuals  affected  by  disaster. 

The  plan  called  for  centralized  automatic  reporting  of 
all  casualties  in  hospitals,  morgues,  and  funeral  parlors, 
or  treated  at  casualty  stations  or  mobile  medical  units.  It 
also  included  registration  of  persons  in  shelters  or  those 
obliged  to  move  from  their  own  homes.  The  effectiveness 
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of  the  whole  scheme  hinged  on  prompt  listing  by  all  groups 
concerned. 

The  plan  was  approved  by  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Boston  Committee  on  Public  Safety  (local  defense  coun- 
cil ) ,  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, the  Greater  Boston  United  War  Fund,  and  the  Hos- 
pital Council  of  Boston.  It  was  set  up  as  a  part  of  the 
Public  Safety  Advice  Bureaus,  fifteen  emergency  informa- 
tion centers  manned  by  trained  social  workers. 

The  Public  Welfare  Department  agreed  to  loan  space 
and  filing  equipment  to  the  project.  It  was  decided  that 
the  address  of  the  master  file  would  not  be  advertised  but 
that  the  public  would  be  directed  to  make  all  inquiries  at 
Public  Safety  Advice  Bureaus  or  at  the  Red  Cross  Infor- 
mation Offices.  Courier  service  was  planned  so  that  in- 
formation could  shuttle  back  and  forth  in  the  event  that 
the  communication  system  became  disrupted. 

The  Social  Service  Index,  a  unit  of  the  Boston  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  agreed  to  take  responsibility  for  oper- 
ating the  file,  which  is  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  index. 
Reports  would  not  give  detailed  information  concerning 
any  person  but  would  merely  indicate  where  detailed  in- 
formation might  be  secured.  For  example,  if  John  Jones 
wished  to  know  about  his  sister,  Mary  Jones,  he  would  go 
to  the  nearest  Public  Safety  Advice  Bureau,  which  would 
consult  the  master  file.  A  report  back  might  be  as  follows : 
"Mary  Jones  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, June — ,  19 — ."  The  inquirer  then  would  be  directed 
to  the  information  center  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  for  detailed  information. 

Forms  were  printed  and  stored — pink  cards  for  the 
dead,  green  for  the  injured,  white  for  persons  in  shelters 
or  moved  to  another  address,  and  inquiry  slips  to  be  made 
out  in  triplicate. 

The  hospital  administrators  designated  a  key  staff  person 
to  fill  out  casualty  forms.  These  staff  members  were  called 
together  and  given  instructions.  The  medical  division  like- 
wise arranged  for  training  staff  secretaries  at  the  medical 
depots.  The  Red  Cross  and  Public  Safety  Advice  Bureaus 
instructed  their  personnel.  Each  unit  was  given  a  supply 
of  forms  so  that  they  could  swing  into  action  without  delay. 

In  the  Cocoanut  Grove  disaster,  all  operations  of  the 
niaster  file  were  centralized  under  one  roof,  the  defense 
council  headquarters,  and  the  address  and  telephone  num- 
ber were  widely  publicized  over  the  radio  and  by  the  press. 
No  district  advice  bureaus  were  opened.  Instead,  central 
headquarters  were  established  downtown,  manned  by  the 
mobile  unit  of  the  Public  Safety  Advice  Bureaus,  aug- 
mented by  a  large  number  of  social  workers  from  the 
Public  Welfare  Department. 

The  automatic  reporting  system  broke  down  and  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  all  reports  from  hospitals,  morgues, 
and  funeral  parlors  came  in  by  telephone.  Volunteers  were 
assigned  to  cover  morgues  and  hospitals  until  their  own 
staffs  could  furnish  information.  Looking  back,  this  break- 
down is  seen  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  disaster 
occurred  on  Saturday  night  when  the  designated  persons 
were  not  on  hand  to  fill  out  the  cards.  Since  the  disaster 
was  not  an  air  raid,  there  was  no  alert  to  warn  them  to 
report  to  their  posts.  Under  the  impact  of  the  disaster, 
such  staff  members  as  were  on  duty  in  hospitals  and 
morgues  were  overwhelmed  with  their  primary  responsi- 
bilities. Hospital  administrators  therefore  allowed  tele- 
phone lists  to  go  through  until  the  situation  was  under 
control.  The  net  result  was  that  while  the  master  file 


acquired  information  rapidly,  there  was  a  high  degree  of 
inaccuracy  in  the  listings.  This  was  in  part  because  of 
mistakes  made  at  the  source  and  in  part  because  of 
the  difficulties  of  telephone  reporting.  Except  for  a  few 
minor  changes,  the  forms  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

There  were  two  wholly  unexpected  complications.  The 
first  was  the  necessity  of  providing  news  releases  every 
two  hours  daily  for  two  days,  and  three  or  four  times  daily 
on  the  third  and  fourth  days.  This  was  a  tremendous  tax 
upon  the  master  file  and  tended  to  slow  up  the  process  of 
getting  new  names  indexed  promptly.  The  second  com- 
plication was  the  necessity  for  keeping  current  statistics. 
If  all  source  material  had  been  accurate,  current  statistics 
would  have  been  relatively  simple ;  but  due  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  duplications  came  in — wrong  spellings,  wrong 
addresses,  aliases,  maiden  names  instead  of  married  names, 
and  so  on — there  was  a  continual  shuffling  of  the  figures. 
Further,  there  had  to  be  a  constant  shift  of  names  from 
one  category  to  another,  because  of  the  high  mortality 
among  the  injured.  There  always  will  be  a  margin  of 
error,  but  in  the  Cocoanut  Grove  disaster  it  was  much 
broader  than  it  should  have  been. 

The  master  file  did  not  make  any  investigations.  The 
Red  Cross  had  sole  responsibility  for  home  visits,  and  used 
the  master  file  as  a  resource  for  names  and  addresses.  There 
was  a  close  working  relationship,  and  a  liaison  person  was 
at  the  master  file  headquarters. 

After  the  Cocoanut  Grove  disaster,  the  office  of  the 
master  file  was  open  night  and  day  for  four  days.  More 
than  250  people  worked  on  the  project.  This  included  the 
staff  of  the  defense  council ;  eighty  social  workers,  sixty  of 
them  from  the  Public  Welfare  Department;  and  approxi- 
mately 150  volunteers. 

In  the  event  of  air  raids  or  another  civilian  disaster  in 
which  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  call  a  community  mecha- 
nism such  as  Boston's  master  file  into  action,  the  following 
recommendations  are  offered: 

1.  That  the  master  file  be  isolated  in  a  location  to  which 
the   public  does   not  have   access,   with  district  public  safety 
bureaus  open  to  local  residents,  and  a  center  for  out-of-town 
inquiries. 

2.  That   one    person   be   designated    to   serve    as   a   liaison 
between   the   master  file   and   the  press,   to  give  out   releases 
simultaneously  to  all  papers  at  stated  intervals. 

3.  That  the  help  of  a  trained  statistician  be  sought  in  setting 
up  the  most  efficient  system  for  providing  current  statistics 
on  a  diary  plan. 

4.  That  the  local  agency  corresponding  to  Boston's  Public 
Safety    Advice    Bureau    include    hospital    recorders,    morgue 
recorders,   and    a   courier  service,   each   group  with    a  chief, 
deputies,  and  an  instructed  staff,  part  of  the  staff  to  be  assigned 
in  advance  and  the  rest  mobile. 

5.  That  wherever  the  master  file  is  put  in  operation,  it  be 
the    accepted    clearing   house    for   casualty   information   from 
hospitals,  morgues,   and  other  sources. 

6.  That  agreements  between  the  local  defense  council  and 
the  Red  Cross  be  fully  clarified. 

7.  That  forms  be  kept  on  hand,  ready  for  an  emergency, 
preferably  standard  throughout  the  state. 

8.  That  mechanical  aids  be  used  to  speed  up  the  operation 
of  the  master  file,  including  a  photostat  machine,  street  lists, 
and  so  on. 

9.  That  if  a  social  service  index  exists  in  a  community,  it 
is   the  logical   agency   to  operate   the   master   file   because   of 
facilities  and   trained  personnel. 

10.  That  if  a  city  or  town  is  part  of  a  larger  metropolitan 
area,   the   planning  he   related   on   an   area  basis. 
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The  value  of  using  trained  social  workers  to  interview 
people  under  terrific  emotional  strain  was  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  Cocoanut  Grove  disaster.  The  public  ap- 
preciated the  courteous,  sympathetic,  expert  advice  given 
them.  There  were  no  scenes  or  hysteria.  In  this  test,  the 
plan  of  setting  up  Public  Safety  Advice  Bureaus  for  an 
air  raid  or  any  other  large  scale  disaster  proved  sound. 

The  worth  of  trained  volunteers  also  was  made  clear. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Boston  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  had  been  actively  recruiting  personnel  through  its 


information  and  volunteer  offices  since  December  11,  1941, 
there  was  a  nucleus  of  qualified  men  and  women  ready  to 
help  handle  the  emergency. 

No  report  on  the  operation  of  the  master  file  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  assistance  given  by  the 
mayor  and  by  the  executive  director,  the  executive  secre- 
tary, the  chief  medical  officer  and  the  chief  evacuation 
officer  of  the  Boston  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  and  the 
staff  of  the  defense  council.  Without  this  cooperation,  the 
master  file  could  never  have  succeeded  in  its  initial  trial. 


Going  to  Group 


By  DOROTHEA  F.  SULLIVAN 
Director  of  Group  Work,  National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  young  sons  of  my  friend  said,  "And  on  Saturday 
— that's  our  favorite  day — we  go  to  group."  Another 
small  boy  tells  me,  "But  the  very  best  friend  I  have 
is  Uncle  Bob.  He's  not  really  my  uncle,  he's  Dave's  uncle ; 
but  he's  our  club  leader  so  we  all  call  him  Uncle  Bob."  A 
Brownie  Scout  reports  to  her  mother  that  the  leader  of  her 
troop  is  the  "most  beautiful  lady  in  the  whole  world."  Just 
before  Thanksgiving  a  boy  put  a  note  from  his  mother  into 
his  group  leader's  hand.  It  read:  "Since  you  are  so  far 
away  from  your  own  country  on  this  American  holiday, 
won't  you  have  dinner  with  us?"  The  boy  added  anxiously, 
"We  can't  afford  turkey  this  year  but  you  like  chickeri, 
don't  you?" 

Who  are  these  leaders  and  why  do  they  mean  so  much  to 
the  children?  Uncle  Bob  turns  out  to  be  the  slightly  lame 
man  who  runs  the  corner  drugstore.  The  mother  of  the 
Brownie  investigates  the  "most  beautiful  lady"  and  finds  a 
young  piano  teacher  with  a  sympathetic  and  humorous  ex- 
pression quite  remote  from  Hollywood  and  not  unlike  her 
own,  the  mother  thinks.  The  Thanksgiving  guest  is  an 
exchange  student  from  whom  boys  and  girls  are  learning 
an  affectionate  respect  for  things  South  American  and  who, 
in  turn,  is  learning  from  them  that  all  Americans  are  not 
rich  and  ruthless. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  men  and  women  are  lead- 
ing groups  of  young  people.  They  are  volunteers.  Some  of 
them  have  had  special  training  in  a  leadership  course  offered 
by  the  agency  with  which  the  group  is  affiliated.  Some  have 
taken  similar  training  under  the  auspices  of  the  OCD,  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  or  the  Department  of  Recre- 
ation. Some  have  attended  graduate  courses  in  schools  of 
social  work  or  education,  or  have  enrolled  in  extramural 
courses  offered  by  the  faculty  members  of  such  schools,  for 
leadership  of  leisure  time  groups  has  passed  from  the  "keep- 
ing-children-off-the-streets"  stage  to  a  full  time  profession 
concerned  with  the  effect  group  participation  has  on  the 
personality  of  the  individual.  Thus,  persons  interested  in 
the  subject  may  make  it  their  own  leisure  time  activity  or 
a  life's  work.  In  any  case  they  will  be  making  a  contribu- 
tion of  service  to  the  community. 

The  rewards  for  such  service  are  rich  and  varied.  There 
is  a  unique  joyousness  in  the  mutually  sought  companion- 
ship of  youngster  and  grown-up.  There  is  exhilaration  in 
discovering  and  fostering  potential  leadership  qualities  in 
young  people.  There  is  the  pleasure  of  sharing  one's  own 
hobbies  and  ideas  with  an  eager,  appreciative  company.  In 
the  immediate  present  there  is  the  challenging  opportunity 


to  assist  the  next  generation  in  building  a  better  world  than 
the  one  we  see  slewing  around  us. 

It  is  already  late  for  us  to  begin  to  train  millions  of  boys 
and  girls  to  take  over  the  responsibilities  of  world  citizen- 
ship, but  it  is  not  too  late.  Some  ground  work  has  been 
laid.  Some  parents  have  inculcated  ideals  of  responsibility 
to  an  authority  higher  than  the  state,  some  schools  have 
taught  scientific  facts  that  expose  the  absurdities  of  racism. 
But  many  young  people  are  facing  challenges  today  for 
which  they  have  had  no  preparation  or  practice.  What 
does  this  have  to  do  with  boys  and  girls  clubs:  with  the 
Scouts,  the  settlements,  the  "Y"  's,  the  Boys'  Clubs,  4-H 
Clubs,  and  the  USO?  Very  little  if  one  thinks  of  these 
organizations  only  in  terms  of  games,  crafts,  and  Saturday 
night  dances.  Everything,  if  one  can  grasp  their  full  sig- 
nificance of  teaching  democratic  ideals  and  leadership. 

Compare  the  program  activities  of  various  group  work 
agencies.  They  seem  decidedly  similar.  Read  any  one  of 
our  camp  catalogues  and  compare  its  sample  schedule  with 
that  pictured  in  the  manual  of  the  Bund  Deutscher  Mae- 
del.  You  will  find  German  girls  enjoying  the  same  activi- 
ties that  engross  our  children.  Apparently  there  is  no  or- 
ganization nor  nationality  monopoly  on  the  kind  of  pastimes 
that  appeal  to  young  people  everywhere.  The  important 
distinction,  therefore,  lies  in  the  philosophy  of  the  person 
or  agency  guiding  the  activities.  In  doing  exactly  the  same 
project  in  handcraft,  for  example,  the  members  of  one 
group  may  learn  to  cooperate  with  one  another  and  to  as- 
sist and  encourage  the  weaker  or  less  able.  The  members 
of  another  group  may  compete  savagely  and  deride  the 
efforts  of  those  without  talent.  Between  groups  there  ina\ 
be  fostered  an  affectionate  comradeship  or  a  bitter,  exclud- 
ing superiority. 

That  is  why  volunteer  leaders  of  groups  are  urgently 
needed  at  the  present  time.  Volunteers  who  formerly  have 
been  reluctant  to  offer  their  services  because  they  felt  they 
were  not  sufficiently  trained  in  skills  of  various  kinds  may 
now  feel  assured  that  one  worthwhile  interest,  be  it  garden- 
ing, cooking,  animals,  Spanish  or  hiking  will  prove  an  en- 
tree into  the  minds  and  enthusiasms  of  the  children  who 
storm  agency  doors  pleading  "We  want  a  leader."  For 
those  individuals  who  need  additional  skills,  the  organiza- 
tion provides  training,  too. 

According  to  a  study  made  in  October  1942  by  Louis 
Blumenthal  of  the  San  Francisco  group  work  agencies, 
most  of  the  reporting  agencies  had  undergone  change  with 
respect  to  the  characteristics  of  their  membership.  "Most 
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marked  is  the  increase  in  the  younger  age  group,  and  in 
defense  workers.  There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  older 
age  group  and  in  female  use  of  facilities.  .  .  .  To  regular 
programs  there  have  been  added  wartime  services  in  the 
face  of  reduced  personnel  and  shrinking  or  static  budgets." 

TT^ORTUNATELY  the  group  work  agencies  are  better 
A  prepared  than  some  others  to  channel  efficiently  assistance 
proffered  by  volunteers.  Professional  group  workers  do  not 
meet  the  wartime  tide  of  volunteers  with  a  this-is-a-fate- 
worse-than-death-expression,  but  with  a  confidence  born 
of  long  experience  in  knowing  the  mutual  pleasure  and 
stimulation  of  working  together  toward  a  common  goal. 
Most  of  the  groups  have  always  been  led  by  volunteers  but 
-there  have  never  been  enough  of  them  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  youngsters.  Now,  when  more  leaders  than  ever  are 
needed,  some  are  wondering  whether  their  work  is  really 
significant  to  the  war  effort.  With  that  feeling  of  useless- 
ness  that  must  attack  everyone  not  firing  a  gun,  they  are 
casting  about  to  see  if  their  experience  and  energies  are 
needed  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to 
see  the  world  of  tomorrow  in  the  attitude  of  Peter  Smith, 
age  twelve,  toward  the  colored  boy  in  his  Scout  troop.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  our  striving  to  secure  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day  for  every  child  in  the  world  if  Peter  Smith  is  not  now 
being  taught  how  to  handle  its  distribution  ?  What  if  there 
is  less  than  a  quart — will  he  share  it?  Or  more  than  a 
quart — will  he  grab  it? 

Good  homes  and  good  schools  are  striving  toward  this 
but  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  Nor  can  they  reach  the 
child  in  the  area  in  which  he  functions  as  an  independent 
individual,  "on  his  own"  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  volun- 
tary participation  of  something  he  enjoys  with  an  adult 
leader  he  can  trust. 

Group  leadership  should  not  be  thought  of  solely  in  terms 
of  child  leadership,  however.  Vital  work  can  be  done 
among  adults,  up  to  and  including  the  elderly.  Among  the 
latter,  the  effective  work  of  Oskar  Schulze  in  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  has  demonstrated  what  a  revivifying  effect  group 
association  has  had  on  an  age  group  which  is  particularly 
subject  to  political  legerdemain  and  constant  frustrations. 
In  housing  developments,  group  workers  aid  in  the  growth 
of  group  interests  and  associations  for  all  members  of  the 
family.  Newcomers  in  a  community,  no  matter  what  their 
age  or  social  background,  need  friends  and  activities  to 
make  them  feel  they  belong.  Wartime  conditions  have 
brought  many  changes  and  some  benefits,  among  which  is 
the  recognition  of  the  kind  of  guidance  and  leadership 
women  can  furnish  to  boys'  groups.  A  staff  member  from 
the  Boys'  Club  reported  the  effectiveness  of  a  woman  in 
stimulating  an  interest  in  literature  among  a  crowd  of 
previously  "difficult"  boys. 

In  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  begin- 
ning with  the  use  of  psycho-drama  as  a  part  of  therapy, 
groups  are  being  formed  among  the  mentally  disturbed  un- 
der the  leadership  of  volunteers  who  receive  training  in 
the  psychiatric  approach. 

Among  those  at  present  in  need  of  good  thinking  and 
constructive  direction  are  certain  age  groups,  for  instance 
the  high  school  boy.  Too  young  for  military  service  him- 
self, he  finds  his  social  life  completely  eclipsed  by  that  of 
his  older  friends.  Girls  of  his  own  age  have  forgotten  him 
entirely,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  boys  in  uniform.  Re- 
sentment, plus  the  opportunity  to  acquire  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  money  quickly,  does  not  lay  the  best  ground- 


work for  wholesome  growth.  Another  vital  need  is  that 
of  young  people  placed  on  farms.  The  farmer  himself  will 
supervise  the  tending  of  crops  and  livestock,  but  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  dean  as  well.  To 
look  after  the  welfare  of  a  group  of  young  people  for  a 
number  of  weeks  there  should  be  a  mature  individual  who 
has  some  idea  of  what  happens  to  groups  in  new  and  iso- 
lated situations.  Such  a  leader  should  be  part  of  the  farm 
organization  set  up  wherever  a  labor  unit  of  school  or 
college  students  is  located. 

All  too  few  discussion  groups  are  offered.  Volunteers 
with  interest  in  world  affairs  and  some  training  in  discus- 
sion leadership  will  find  a  warm  reception  in  groups  of 
all  age  levels.  Look  again  at  the  Hitler  Youth  Camp  Pro- 
gram. Two  and  three  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  group 
reading  of  newspapers  and  discussion  of  current  events.  Yet 
we  leave  American  youth  ill  informed  in  current  events  and 
inarticulate  in  voicing  democratic  ideals  and  principles. 
What  volunteer  effort  on  the  home  front  could  be  more  use- 
ful than  guiding  the  thinking  of  those  who  want  help  in 
trying  to  understand  today's  problems?  Agencies  are  using 
volunteers  for  personal  counseling,  too,  for  the  war  ten- 
sions and  a  mobile  population  have  increased  demand  for 
service  of  this  kind. 

GROUP  leadership  is  not  the  wartime  job  for  everyone. 
There  are  some  who  lack  the  necessary  abilities  to 
initiate  activity,  to  stimulate  thinking,  or  to  persevere  in  a 
continuous  task  which  brings  little  tangible  recognition. 
The  work  may  lack  drama,  for  those  individuals  not  acutely 
sensitive  to  human  needs.  Yet  the  demand  for  group  lead- 
ers is  a  compelling  one.  Professional  personnel  has  been 
drained  off  in  a  dozen  different  directions  because  most  of 
the  new  wartime  organizations  made  instant  demand  for 
workers  who  knew  how  to  handle  people  in  groups.  WPA 
workers,  whose  assistance  has  been  invaluable  and  upon 
whom  agencies  depended,  are  no  longer  available.  Many 
volunteers,  both  men  and  women,  were  forced  to  leave 
their  groups  when  they  entered  the  armed  forces.  Some 
volunteers  were  curtailed  in  their  activity  by  lack  of  trans- 
portation or  household  help.  Some  were  diverted  by  the 
appeal  of  newer  agencies.  Surely,  no  reasonable  person 
would  decry  the  mobilization  of  volunteer  effort  to  serve 
in  case  of  air  raid,  sabotage  or  other  emergency.  The  sav- 
ing of  one  life  is  worth  the  immeasurable  contributions  of 
time  and  energy  of  thousands  of  workers.  Yet  such  prep- 
aration should  not  preclude  the  carrying  on  of  group  lead- 
ership responsibility.  There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that 
some  communities  will  be  visited  by  disaster.  But  compare 
this  likelihood  with  that  of  the  already  present  menace  of 
increased  juvenile  delinquency,  mass  anxieties,  or  lowered 
morale  as  evidenced  by  hoarding,  rumor-mongering,  and 
baiting  of  scapegoats.  One's  home  may  possibly  be  hit  by 
a  bomb  but  almost  certainly  it  will  be  affected  soon  by  the 
demoralizing  forces  I  have  cited.  Our  lives  are  now  too 
intertwined  with  our  neighbors'  to  permit  anyone  to  remain 
aloof  from  his  share  of  responsibility.  Nor  can  we  expect 
good  leadership  in  the  future  to  spring  from  uncultivated 
fields.  In  Calderon's  La  Vida  Es  Sueno,  the  Prince  of 
Poland  grew  up  in  complete  ignorance  and  isolation,  and 
yet  he  had  only  to  be  told  of  his  regal  birth  and  at  once 
he  assumed  competently  his  kingly  obligations.  In  this  real 
world  our  children  can  be  told  of  their  heritage  of  liberty 
at  a  very  early  age,  but  it  is  for  the  leaders  they  admire 
to  show  them  how  to  use  it  for  the  common  good. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


DESPITE  advice  that  it  was  a  dangerous  subject  and,  therefore,  to  be 
avoided,  the  President  in  his  State  of  the  Nation  address  to  the  new 
Congress  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  stand  on  the  proposed  expansion  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  He  said:  "If  the  security  of  the  individual  citizen,  or  family, 
should  become  a  subject  of  national  debate,  the  country  knows  where  I  stand." 

He  did  not,  however,  present  a  proposal  for  legislation  nor,  it  is  understood, 
will  he  in  the  near  future.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  ticklish  subject ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  which  any  such  legislation  would 
be  referred,  plans  to  start  work  immediately  on  tax  legislation  and  does  not  expect 
to  have  time  for  anything  else. 

Due  to  this  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Usher  L.  Burdick  of  North  Dakota,  has  introduced  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  House  to  set  up  a  standing  committee  on  social  security  with  funds  to 
employ  experts  on  the  subject.  The  resolution  has  the  backing  of  labor  and  those 
interested  in  social  security.  A  somewhat  similar  resolution,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Wiley  in  the  upper  chamber,  calls  for  a  joint  committee  to  be  named  from 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Obviously  if  the 
committee  members  were  too  busy  with 
their  original  committees,  they  would 
find  little  time  to  devote  to  the  new. 

The  advisability  of  acting  on  the  social 
security  program  at  this  time  hardly 
needs  to  be  stressed.  Chairman  Arthur 
Altmeyer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Social 
Security  Bulletin  states  the  case  con- 
vincingly. He  warns  that  unless  action 
is  taken  in  the  near  future  there  is  grave 
danger  that  the  postwar  period  will  ar- 


labor  pool."  Where  the  supply  of  work- 
ers in  farm  communities  is  inadequate 
the  Department  will  be  permitted  to 
place  orders  for  workers  with  the  USES 
in  other  areas.  Importation  can  be  re- 
sorted to  only  where  all  local  resources 
are  exhausted. 


rive  before  a  well  rounded  system,  de- 
vised to  withstand  postwar  problems,  has 
been  put  into  operation.  We  then  will 
face  emergency  problems  with  hastily 
improvised  devices.  Further,  two  of  the 
major  economic  problems  of  the  war 
effort  are  to  control  inflation  and  to  ob- 
tain revenue. 

Immediate  expansion  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  would  provide  a  partial 
answer.  Advocates  of  action  now  do  not 
agree  on  the  advisability  of  using  this 
argument,  but  it  is  not  one  to  be  ignored. 

•»••»••»• 

THE   FARM   LABOR   PROBLEM,  ONE  OF  THE 

hottest  in  wartime  America,  has  been 
transferred,  lock,  stock,  barrel,  headache, 
and  all,  from  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.The  directive  authorizing  the  trans- 
fer (Washington  lives  on  directives  these 
days)  says,  "the  measure  .  .  .  will  pro- 
mote a  more  effective  mobilization  and 
utilization  of  the  farm  labor  resources 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  through 
a  more  complete  use  of  the  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

The  Department  is  instructed  to  co- 
operate closely  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  "in  order  that  the 
total  labor  requirements  for  agriculture 
and  other  production  will  be  served  as 
efficiently  as  possible  from  a  common 


•»•*••»• 

THE  TOLAN  COMMITTEE  is  WAITING 
for  House  approval  before  continuing  its 
activities.  The  reenacting  resolution  has 
been  introduced  but,  to  date,  no  action 
has  been  taken  on  it.  In  the  meanwhile 
a  move  to  consolidate  the  various  com- 
mittees investigating  manpower  is  gain- 
ing ground  both  in  Congress  and  else- 
where. [See  page  53.] 

4-      4-      •»• 

FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE  MAURY  MAV- 
erick  of  Texas,  sometime  mayor  of  San 
Antonio,  now  director  of  WPB's  govern- 
mental division,  has  issued  a  "memo"  on 
federal,  state,  and  local  governmental  re- 
lations which  does  not  promise  to  en- 
hance his  popularity  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Maverick  blames  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  lack  of  harmony  between 
the  three.  Responsibility  for  the  federal 
government's  failure  he  places  on  in- 
dividual federal  agents  who  too  often 
class  any  official  below  the  federal  level 
as  a  politician  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
consulted  or  even  worthy  of  trust. 

This  "all  too  prevalent  attitude  of  con- 
descension" on  the  part  of  federal  offi- 
cials toward  state  and  local  men,  he 
believes,  has  gone  far  in  causing  ineffec- 
tive government  and  is  certainly  responsi- 
ble for  the  "smoldering  dissatisfaction" 
in  many  localities. 

Says  Mr.  Maverick:  "The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  however,  that  the  state  or 
local  officials  are  often  nearer  to  the 
people  and  the  processes  of  democracy 
and  may  be  as  well  or  better  trained 
than  the  federal  official  for  the  problems 


involved."  Mr.  Maverick  feels  that  the 
state  and  local  governments  have  not 
been  properly  utilized  in  the  war  pro- 
gram and  that  some  of  the  breakdowns 
or  near  breakdowns  in  that  program  can 
be  traced  to  this  unfortunate  fact. 

He  outlines  a  program  to  improve 
the  situation,  the  kernel  of  the  proposal 
being  that  the  federal  officials  recognize 
the  ability  and  usefulness  of  the  state 
and  local  set-ups. 


MARCANTONIO  AND  BALDWIN,  BOTH  OF 
New  York,  have  anti-poll  tax  bills  be- 
fore the  House.  The  bills  are  almost 
identical  and  the  question  is,  at  this 
point,  whose  bill  will  be  given  considera- 
tion. The  American  Labor  member's 
measure  rates  first  place  as  it  went  into 
the  hopper  first,  but  certain  friends  of 
the  proposal  feel  that  Baldwin,  a  Re- 
publican and  conservative,  might  be  more 
appealing  to  the  present  Congress.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  has  both  measures 
but  the  chances  of  either  coming  out 
via  the  committee  route  are  slim. 


BY     A     6-TO-O     DECISION     THE     SUPREME 

Court  has  upheld  the  April,  1941,  con- 
viction of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  its  Washington  branch  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 
The  AMA,  it  will  be  remembered, 
locked  horns  with  the  Group  Health 
Association  and  received  a  stiff  fine  for 
its  antics. 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts  read  the  decision 
which  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  lower 
courts  that  (1)  Group  Health  was  a 
business  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  pro- 
tection; (2)  that  the  AMA  was  not 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
It  was  unanimous,  although  Mr.  Justice 
Murphy  and  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  did 
not  participate.  Both  had  been  involved 
in  earlier  phases  of  the  case's  history. 

Denying  contention  of  the  petitioners 
that  they  were  interested  chiefly  in  pro- 
tecting physicians  employed  by  Group 
Health  and  that  their  objections  were  to 
the  terms  arranged  between  Group 
Health  and  the  medicos  the  decision 
stated: 

"They  were  interested  in  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  only  in 
the  sense  that  they  desired  wholly  to 
prevent  Group  Health  from  functioning 
by  having  any  employes.  Their  objections 
were  to  its  method  of  doing  business. 
Obviously  there  was  no  dispute  between 
Group  Health  and  the  doctors  it  em- 
ployed or  might  employ  in  which  pe- 
titioners were  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly interested." 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Security  Plans 

THE  American  "Beveridge  Plan,"  the  existence  of 
which  is  generally  known,  has  not  been  released  to 
the  public  at  this  writing.  It  remains  on  President  Roose- 
velt's desk,  where  it  was  placed  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  in  November.  The  report  is  the  fruit  of 
a  two-year  study,  which  analyzed  all  existing  public  agen- 
cies for  assistance  and  economic  security,  and  drew  up  de- 
tailed plans  for  integrating,  strengthening,  and  extending 
these  measures  of  insurance  and  relief,  and  for  financing 
and  administering  such  an  over-all  program. 

Less  comprehensive  suggestions  were  prepared  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  some  weeks  before  the  present  session 
of  Congress  convened.  These  proposals  include  the  extension 
of  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance;  liberalization  of  unem- 
ployment compensation;  disability  insurance;  increased 
allowances  under  present  programs  for  the  needy  aged, 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children ;  a  scheme  of  general  re- 
lief for  those  not  eligible  for  categorical  aid  or  insurance 
benefits, 

In  his  message  to  this  Congress,  the  President  hinted  at 
a  program  for  this  country  assuring  the  individual  and  the 
family  "against  the  evils  of  all  major  economic  hazards — 
assurance  that  will  extend  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 
It  is  possible  that  legislation  based  on  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  report,  the  Social  Security  Board 
suggestions,  or  some  combination  of  the  two  sets  of  pro- 
posals will  be  put  before  Congress  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
Meanwhile,  many  Americans  await  with  some  impatience 
a  chance  to  study  and  discuss  a  "Beveridge  Plan"  for  this 
country. 

The  National  Conference 

SOCIAL  work's  wartime  problems  will  be  the  sole  con- 
cern of  this  year's  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
which  is  to  hold  the  first  of  its  three  regional  meetings  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  in  New  York,  March  8-12.  Later 
meetings  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  12-16;  and 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  24-28.  (See  page  58.) 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  conference  will  desert  its 
usual  method  of  presentation  in  favor  of  a  new  composite 
type  of  program,  more  suitable  for  carting  about  the  coun- 
try for  a  series  of  short-run  appearances.  Gone  are  the 
traditional  section  and  committee  meetings  which  hereto- 
fore have  divided  the  program  by  field  of  work  and  special 
interest.  Instead  of  specialties  the  conference  will  consider 
problems  which  touch  upon  various  fields  of  social  work  at 
once.  Thus  there  will  be  sessions  on  Children  in  Wartime, 
the  Impact  of  War  on  Family  Life,  the  Role  of  Social 
Agencies  in  the  Mobilization  of  Manpower.  In  such  ses- 
sions, of  course,  two  or  three  papers  will  be  presented  con- 
sidering specific  phases  of  the  problem  under  scrutiny. 
There  will  also  be  several  sessions  scheduled  primarily  for 
discussion  from  the  floor  of  subjects  presented  more  formally 
at  previous  sessions. 

All  three  regional  meetings  will  follow  the  same  program 
pattern,  which  was  devised  by  the  program  committee  and 
the  conference  staff  with  the  cooperation  of  the  section  and 


committee  chairmen  (who  worked  diligently  on  the  pro- 
gram in  spite  of  the  elimination  of  sections  and  committees) 
and  of  social  workers  from  the  localities  in  which  the  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held.  Most  of  the  topics  and  some  of  the 
speakers  will  appear  at  all  three  of  the  regions.  At  this 
writing  some  of  the  persons  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  New 
York  meeting  are  John  P.  Peters,  M.D.,  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Yale  University;  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Arthur  S.  Altmeyer,  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Opportunity 

FOUR  long  years  were  consumed  in  the  legal  battle  that 
last  month  terminated  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court's 
decision  upholding  the  conviction  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society 
for  conspiring  to  restrain  the  activities  of  Group  Health, 
Inc.,  of  Washington.  (See  page  50.)  The  outcome  was 
well  worth  the  struggle,  for  it  opens  the  way  for  continued 
experimentation  with  means  for  bringing  adequate  medical 
care  within  reach  of  every  segment  of  our  population.  Vol- 
untary group  health  cooperatives  may  not  be  the  only 
channels  for  achieving  this  end,  but  they  promise  to  become 
an  important  part  of  the  American  scene.  Their  value  lies 
not  only  in  their  prepayment  features,  which  make  good 
medical  care  available  at  low  cost,  but  also  in  the  oppor- 
tunity they  provide  for  bringing  physicians  together  for 
group  practice,  a  trend  which  would  seem  to  be  inevitable 
with  the  increase  of  scientific  specialization.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  now  that  the  battle  is  over  the 
American  Medical  Association  will  follow  the  suggestion 
of  The  New  'York  Times  and  itself  begin  to  experiment  in 
this  direction.  Says  the  Times:  "If  it  can  supervise  hospi- 
tals it  can  do  as  much  for  group  practitioners  and  make 
certain  that  they  are  rendering  the  kind  of  medical  service 
we  ought  to  have." 

A  Manpower  Issue 

HP  HE  action  of  Paul  V.  McNutt,  war  manpower  com- 
JL  missioner,  in  postponing  indefinitely  the  hearings  on 
racial  discrimination  in  the  railroad  industry  before  the 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee  has  stirred  wide- 
spread protest  (see  page  54).  Malcolm  S.  MacLean,  presi- 
dent of  Hampton  Institute,  has  resigned  as  chairman  and 
member  of  the  committee. 

Henry  Epstein,  former  solicitor  general  of  New  York 
State,  retained  by  FEPC  as  chief  counsel  to  conduct  the 
railroad  inquiry,  has  resigned  that  post  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing "vigorous  protest  against  the  action  taken  by  Mr. 
McNutt."  In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Mr.  Epstein  stated: 

The  evidence  at  hand  presents  a  picture  of  grievous  dis- 
criminatory practices  against  Negro  citizens  in  the  railroad 
industry  that  cries  out  for  public  attention.  Without  such 
public  hearing,  I  seriously  question  whether  any  appropriate 
redress  will  ever  be  made  possible. 

In   a  joint  statement,   two  spokesmen   for   the   Federal 
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Council  of  Churches,  George  E.  Haynes,  race  relations 
secretary,  and  James  .Myers,  industrial  secretary,  declared 
that  Mr.  McNutt's  action  "raises  the  whole  question  of 
the  status  and  future  usefulness  of  the  President's  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee  which  has  been  like  a 
beacon  of  hope  in  a  heretofore  dark  picture  of  race  dis- 
crimination and  lack  of  democracy  in  employment  practices 
in  many  industries." 

National  War  Fund 

ANEW  National  War  Fund  is  a  recent  result  of  the 
past  year's  swift  development  of  local  War  Chests  as 
efficient  mechanisms  for  the  huge  job  of  enlisting  voluntary 
support  for  a  multiplicity  of  wartime  needs. 

The  organization  was  initiated  at  the  instance  of  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board.  But  it  is  essentially 
a  grass  roots  movement.  Rank  and  file  citizens  of  America's 
big  and  little  cities  hold  the  pursestrings,  do  the  work,  and 
are  calling  the  formations  on  wartime  giving.  It  is  in  their 
urgency  for  unified  campaigns,  their  impatience  of  wasted 
effort,  that  this  move  for  greater  consolidation  originated. 

What  the  National  War  Fund  is  and  what  it  is  not  have 
been  somewhat  misunderstood.  The  Fund  does  not  replace 
any  existing  local  unified  campaigns,  such  as  War  Chests, 
Community  Chests,  and  so  on.  It  will  work  through  them, 
urging  them  to  "get  on  the  bandwagon"  of  the  nationwide 
October  campaign  period  and  thus  gain  the  benefit  of  na- 
tional publicity.  Its  primary  job  will  be  to  stimulate  the 
consolidation  into  single  campaigns  of  all  war-related  ap- 
peals in  areas  not  already  organized. 

This  organization  will  extend  to  rural  areas  as  well  as 
urban.  It  will  not  affect  voluntary  support  of  non-war- 
related,  permanent  agencies  except  with  local  concurrence. 
In  actual  practice  it  seems  likely  that  these  agencies  in 
many  areas  will  see  the  advantages  to  themselves  in  par- 
ticipating in  a  unified  War  Fund  campaign. 

Those  responsible  for  the  new  "NWF"  reiterate  that 
"in  no  sense  is  this  organization  imposed  from  the  top, 
either  by  the  government  or  by  individuals."  They  see  it 
as  an  unofficial,  voluntary  enterprise,  relating  to  and  di- 
rected by  the  efforts  of  private  citizens.  In  the  long  run, 
they  believe  it  may  bring  about  nationwide  acceptance  of 
the  basic  Chest  principle  of  community  responsibility  for 
human  needs. 

Conscientious  Objectors 

NOTHING  more  clearly  illustrates  the  difference  in 
attitude,  public  and  official,  toward  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  in  World  War  I  and  today  than  the  treatment 
of  conscientious  objectors  then  and  now. 

According  to  a  summary  made  public  a  year  after  we 
entered  World  War  II,  the  number  of  conscientious  ob-' 
jectors  to  date  totals  6,277.  Of  this  total,  5,194  are  in 
civilian  public  service  camps,  organized  and  maintained 
for  them,  and  1,083  have  been  ordered  to  report  there. 
.Most  of  the  objectors  are  scattered  in  fifty-nine  centers 
engaged  in  soil  conservation,  reclamation,  and  other  work 
similar  to  the'  CCC  projects.  Some  have  volunteered  as 
attendants  in  understaffed  mental  hospitals,  and  as  "guinea 
pigs"  in  medical  and  nutritional  research.  The  objectors 
represent  133  religious  bodies,  though  Quakers.  Men- 
nonites,  and  Brethren  together  constitute  65  percent. 

The  government  provides  only  the  camp  buildings,  most 
of  them  disused  CCC  camps,  and  some  types  of  training. 


Selective  service  supplies  basic  equipment.  The  camps  are 
administered  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Conscientious  Objectors.  If  the  objector  is  unable 
to  pay  the  cost  of  his  own  maintenance,  about  $35  a  month, 
support  is  provided  by  his  religious  group. 

Selective  service  spokesmen,  looking  back  to  records  of 
public  condemnation,  legal  prosecution  and  imprisonment 
in  1917-18,  state  that  the  task  of  handling  conscientious 
objectors  is  "one  hundred  percent  better  done"  than  in  the 
first  World  War.  From  the  other  side,  Paul  Comly 
French,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Service  Board 
for  Religious  Objectors,  states,  "The  government  has 
shown  great  sympathy  and  understanding  in  handling  this 
difficult  problem." 

Two  Leaders  Pass 

DEATH  has  come  at  eighty-four  to  "Honest  John" 
Burns,  one  of  the  rugged  figures  in  labor  history,  the 
young  leader  of  the  great  London  dockers'  strike  of  1889. 
Cardinal  Manning  was  one  of  those  who  helped  bring 
about  a  settlement,  looked  back  on  as  a  turning  point  in 
industrial  relations.  John  Burns  pioneered  the  political 
front  also,  before  the  founding  of  the  Labour  Party.  It 
was  just  fifty  years  ago  that  he  was  sent  up  from  Battersea, 
the  first  trade  unionist  in  parliament.  When  the  Liberals 
came  into  power  in  1905,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
made  him  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  later 
to  be  advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  had  served  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when,  along  with  Lord  Morley,  he  resigned 
from  the  government  on  its  entrance  into  World  War  I 
in  which  he  was  to  lose  his  only  son.  This  was  not  due  to 
any  lack  of  fighting  spirit.  Back  in  the  '80's,  he  had  served 
six  weeks  for  "unlawful  assembly"  for  championing  free 
speech  in  Trafalgar  Square — an  incident  which  led  to  new 
regulations  allowing  gathering  at  the  foot  of  the  Nelson 
column.  In  1905  he  was  instrumental  in  passing  the  Town 
Planning  Act  and  was  often  quoted  as  saying  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  twenty-first  anniversary  in  the  '20's,  that  he 
considered  himself  a  competent  authority  on  housing,  "hav- 
ing slept  in  both  Windsor  Castle  and  Pentonville  Prison." 
In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  he  visited  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  various  commissions.  At  the  time  of 
The  Pittsburgh  Survey,  he  sent  this  message — read  during 
Civic  Week  there  in  November,  1908 — a  message  which  is 
itself  a  way-mark  in  measuring  progress  since  in  the  great 
American  steel  centers: 

Six  days  work  a  week  instead  of  seven,  three  shifts  of  ei^ht 
hours  instead  of  two  shifts  of  twelve;  no  twenty-four  hour 
shifts;  better  housing;  counter-attractions  to  the  saloon;  more 
parks  and  open  spaces;  the  improvement  of  the  river  front; 
the  humanizing  of  labor  instead  of  the  brutalization  of  toil. 
There  you  arc.  Those  are  Pittsburgh's  marching  orders. 

Within  a  week  after  John  Burns'  death  came  that,  at 
eighty-two,  of  "fiery"  Ben  Tillett,  who  organized  the 
dockers'  union  and  put  his  life  into  it.  Their  names  were 
always  linked  as  leaders  of  the  great  waterfront  strike  of 
1889  which  spurred  unionism  among  wage  earners  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  Characteristically,  Mr.  Tillett  became 
a  pioneer  organizer  of  the  General  Workers  Union  as  well 
as  of  the  National  and  International  Transport  Workers 
Federations. 
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The  Social  Front 


War  and  Education 


*TPHE  growing  manpower  shortage  in 
*•  the  schools  is  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  with  a  preliminary 
tabulation  of  reports  from  448  city  and 
county  school  systems  giving  the  reasons 
why  9,000  teachers  left  the  positions  they 
were  in  between  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year  and  October  15,  1942.  Half 
the  3,663  men  entered  the  armed  forces, 
and  about  half  the  5,301  women  left, 
either  to  take  a  job  in  another  school 
system  or  to  get  married.  Only  15  per- 
cent of  the  men  leaving  went  to  another 
teaching  position,  though  30  percent  of 
the  women  did  so.  Of  the  men,  more 
than  22  percent  went  into  a  war  indus- 
tries job,  a  federal  job,  or  some  other 
business  or  industrial  opening.  The  turn- 
over was  much  higher  for  both  men  and 
women  in  county  (rural)  school  systems 
and  in  towns  and  small  cities  than  in 
large  city  school  systems.  The  data  seem 
to  reflect  clearly  the  dissatisfaction  of 
teachers  with  salaries  and  professional 
opportunities  in  rural  areas  and  smaller 
cities. 

War  Courses— Of  the  1,200  senior  lib- 
eral arts  campuses  in  the  country,  some 
300  are  in  the  process  of  major  readjust- 
ment to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
specialized  training  programs  of  the 
army  and  navy.  The  army  program,  for 
which  a  young  soldier  is  eligible  only 
after  completing  his  basic  training,  is 
limited  to  courses  "to  meet  the  need  of 
the  army  for  technically  trained  soldiers 
for  certain  army  tasks."  Students  must 
have  a  general  classification  test  score 
of  110  or  better,  and  be  high  school  grad- 
uates between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one.  Universities  and  colleges 
offering  the  specialized  training  under 
contract  with  the  army  "will  provide 
instruction  in  curricula  prescribed  by 
the  army  and  will  furnish  the  necessary 
housing  and  messing  facilities."  The 
army  program  has  been  criticized  by 
educators  as  being  too  rigidly  technical 
in  content,  and  for  interrupting  the  col- 
lege term  for  the  twelve-weeks  basic 
training. 

Under  the  navy  program,  which  has 
been  widely  commended  by  educators, 
students  will  be  assigned  on  active  duty 
to  universities  or  colleges,  instead  of  he- 
ing  taken  off  campus  for  basic  training. 
The  programs  of  study  will  run  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  months,  depending 
on  objectives.  For  the  first  eight  months, 
the  content  will  be  similar  for  all  stu- 
dents, emphasizing  work  on  the  college 
level  in  science,  mathematics,  mechani- 


cal drawing,  history,  English,  and  physi- 
cal training.  So  far  as  possible,  the  navy 
will  permit  candidates  to  select  the  col- 
leges they  will  attend,  instead  of  assign- 
ing them,  as  the  army  is  doing. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  Dr.  Walter  A. 
Jessup,  president,  points  to  the  effect  of 
the  war  training  courses  and  the 
"priorities"  in  education  on  admission 
requirements;  on  enrollment,  with  a 
lack  of  students  and  faculty  in  some  de- 
partments, such  as  philosophy  and  Ger- 
man, and  with  overcrowding  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics;  and  on  curricula.  He 
comments  that  the  army's  demand  that 
students  do  "consistent  and  creditable 
work  every  day"  is  a  new  factor  on  the 
American  college  campus. 

College  Enrollments — A  cut  of  25  per- 
cent in  the  enrollment  of  men  students 
before  the  lowering  of  the  draft  ages, 
and  of  20  percent  among  women  students 
is  announced  by  the  153  institutions  mak- 
ing up  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  a  department  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  1941,  these  institutions  enrolled 
102,009  students;  a  year  later,  the  total 
was  78,768.  The  draft,  and  the  high 
wages  offered  by  war  industries,  account 
for  the  reduction. 

For  the  same  period,  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  reports  a  drop  of  almost 
14  percent  in  the  enrollment  in  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  The  fig- 
ure for  women  students  was  11.2  per- 
cent, for  men,  15.5.  The  heaviest  drop, 
nearly  25  percent,  was  in  junior  colleges. 
About  one  third  of  the  men  now  in 
college  are  in  the  eighteen  to  nineteen 
age  group,  now  subject  to  the  draft. 

Simultaneously,  the  number  of  college 
and  university  teachers  in  this  country 
dropped  5  percent,  with  the  decrease  in 
men  teachers,  7.5  percent;  of  women,  1.3 
percent.  There  were  heavier  losses  in 
the  faculties  of  publicly  controlled  insti- 
tutions than  in  those  under  private 
control. 

Exchange  Fellowships — T  he  State 
Department  has  announced  that  there 
will  be  no  more  official  scholarships,  fel- 
lowships, or  travel  or  maintenance 
grants  to  students  "for  the  duration." 
In  sending  this  information  to  represen- 
tatives of  other  American  republics  in 
Washington.  the  State  Department 
pointed  out  that  most  of  those  eligible 
for  such  appointments  will  now  be  in 


the  armed  forces,  in  war  industry,  or 
in  other  activities  directly  related  to  the 
war  effort.  Grants  already  made  will  be 
honored,  but  no  more  will  be  made  dur- 
ing the  war.  "They  will,  of  course,  be 
resumed  as  soon  as  feasible."  The  an- 
nouncement expressed  the  hope  that  con- 
ditions in  the  other  American  republics 
would  permit  the  program  of  sending 
Latin  American  fellows  and  students  to 
this  country  to  continue  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Social  Studies — In  a  statement  of  war- 
time policy,  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies  considers  "the  place  of 
education  for  citizenship  in  the  war 
program,"  the  problems  of  the  field,  and 
offers  "the  framework  of  a  desirable 
program  in  social  studies  for  the  imme- 
diate future."  The  report  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  remedying  "isolation- 
ism" in  information  and  viewpoint,  and 
of  encouraging  international  cooperation. 
To  this  end,  the  report  urges  the  teach- 
ing of  world  history,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  China,  India,  Russia,  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and 
units  on  Canada  and  Latin  America.  It 
also  urges  special  attention  to  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States  in  courses  in 
America  history  and  civics;  and  re-ex- 
amination of  imperialism,  colonialism, 
the  protection  of  minorities  "with  refer- 
ence to  needs  of  the  immediate  future." 
The  council  suggests  a  full  year  of  so- 
cial geopraphy  as  a  requirement  for  all 
high  school  pupils.  The  report,  "The 
Social  Studies  Mobilize  for  Victory," 
may  be  ordered  from  the  council,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price  10  cents. 


Manpower 


T~"HE  final  report  of  the  Tolan  com- 
mittee  opposes  national  service  legis- 
lation, putting  war  work  on  a  compul- 
sory basis.  The  committee,  headed  by 
Representative  John  H.  Tolan  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  spent  two  and  a  half  years 
studying  labor  migration  in  this  country 
and,  more  recently,  manpower  mobiliza- 
tion. The  report  states  that  the  com- 
mittee "is  not  opposed  to  compulsion  as 
such,"  but  that  it  opposes  job-shifting, 
job-freezing,  and  other  compulsory  con- 
trols at  this  time  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, including  the  unreadiness  of  man- 
power, production,  and  procurement 
agencies. 

The  committee  urges  that  Congress 
pass  pending  legislation,  which  Mr.  To- 
lan will  reintroduce  in  the  present  ses- 
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»ion,  curbing  unregulated  labor  contrac- 
tors and  employment  agencies  which  ex- 
ploit unskilled  labor,  particularly  farm 
labor. 

Lost  Time — Out  of  one  hundred  work- 
er* in  war  industry,  six  are  absent  each 
day,  according  to  a  report  by  Anna  M. 
Rosenberg,  regional  director  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  in  New  York. 
The  report  was  based  on  a  survey  of 
eight  large  plants,  with  combined  pay- 
rolls of  more  than  40,000.  The  report 
revealed  that  there  is  more  absenteeism 
among  women  workers  than  men,  and 
that  the  day  after  pay  day  is  the  worst 
day  for  absences  from  the  job.  The 
study  also  disclosed  that  absenteeism 
usually  is  confined  to  a  relatively  small 
group,  constituting  about  15  percent  of 
a  plant's  payroll.  Illness  was  given  as 
the  chief  cause  of  absence,  but  there 
were  many  other  frequent  causes  includ- 
ing "shopping  for  another  job."  Holding 
that  absenteeism  represents  too  great  a 
loss  of  manpower  from  largely  prevent- 


able causes,  Mrs.  Rosenberg  suggested 
that  labor,  management,  and  communi- 
ties cooperate  in  cutting  lost  time  to  an 
irreducible  minimum.  The  report  sug- 
gests arrangements  like  the  Buffalo 
agreement  to  eliminate  "pirating"  and 
"hoarding"  of  labor;  better  hygienic  con- 
ditions, rest  rooms,  and  canteens  in  the 
plants;  rearrangement  of  store  hours  and 
laundry  pick-up  and  delivery  schedules 
to  meet  the  needs  of  women  workers. 
Mrs.  Rosenberg  adds:  "Our  investiga- 
tion has  also  demonstrated  that  excessively 
long  working  hours  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  absenteeism.  The  temporary  gain 
in  production  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
loss  occasioned  by  fatigue,  boredom,  and 
consequent  absences." 

Discrimination — More  funds  and  more 
authority  for  the  federal  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee  are  demanded 
by  the  CIO  Committee  on  Racial  Dis- 
crimination, in  a  statement  drawn  last 
month  in  the  Washington  headquarters 
of  the  CIO.  The  labor  group  holds  that 
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The  manpower  situation  is  revealed  as  a  problem  of  training  and  placement  rather  than 
of  shortage,  in  "Where  Can  We  Get  War  Workers?"  by  Sanford  Griffith.  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  75.  This  cross  section  survey  of  Baltimore  shows  that  while  that  war  in- 
dustry center  needed  some  59,000  new  workers  in  the  last  five  months  of  1942,  there 
actually  were  more  than  300,000  potential  workers  in  the  city  who  were  not  being 
utilized.  Of  these,  about  250,000  were  women,  and  most  of  the  rest  Negroes.  Price  10 
cents  from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 


"at  the  present  time,  the  FEPC  lacks 
funds  and  personnel  to  do  the  necessary 
following-lip  on  each  of  its  orders. 
Trained,  paid  investigators  are  needed 
to  patrol  every  section  of  industry  where 
discrimination  is  suspected  or  found. 
More  cooperation  from  other  govern- 
ment agencies  responsible  for  war  pro- 
duction is  needed." 

The  FEPC  hearing  on  charges  of  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  on  southern 
railroads  by  the  carriers  and  the  unions, 
scheduled  for  January  25-27,  was  post- 
poned indefinitely  by  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
head  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. The  New  York  Times  reported 
that  the  action  was  taken  "on  word  from 
the  White  House,"  adding  that  "com- 
mittee members  were  inclined  to  ascribe 
this  action  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
influence  of  the  southern  Democrats  with 
the  Administration  since  the  last  elec- 
tion." The  FEPC  had  worked  for  sev- 
eral months  preparing  for  the  railroad 
hearings,  and  had  engaged  Henry  Ep- 
stein, former  solicitor  general  of  the 
state  of  New  York  to  present  the  case. 
At  this  writing  members  of  the  FEPC, 
and  of  various  labor  and  Negro  organi- 
zations, are  protesting  Mr.  McNutt's 
action  in  calling  off  the  hearings,  holding 
that  it  blocks  the  committee's  efforts  to 
enforce  the  national  policy  prohibiting 
racial  discrimination  in  the  war  effort. 

Hiring  and  Recruiting — The  United 
States  Employment  Service  is  not  to  he 
the  exclusive  agency  for  recruiting  and 
hiring  manpower  for  war  industry,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  announcement  by 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission.  Pointing  out 
that  the  Executive  Order  of  December 
7  authorized  making  USES  "the  exclu- 
sive channel  for  all  hiring."  Mr.  McNutt 
stated  that  the  WMC  intends  "to  make 
use  of  all  sound  and  proved  facilities 
that  will  put  the  right  workers  in  the 
right  jobs  at  the  right  time."  However, 
if  in  any  community  "the  requirements 
of  sound  manpower  policy  are  violated," 
it  may  be  necessary  to  limit  recruiting 
and  hiring  to  the  USES.  Violations 
which  might  lead  to  such  a  step  were 
listed  by  the  chairman  as  "pirating  work- 
ers, labor  hoarding,  discrimination  in 
hiring,  and  similar  practices  which  pre- 
vent using  local  labor  supply  for  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  in  war  production." 

Record  and  Report — "T  he   Closed 

Shop,"  by  Julia  E.  Johnson,  marshals  the 
arguments  for  and  against  this  thorny 
issue.  H.  W.  Wilson  Reference  Shelf, 
263  pp.,  price  $1.25,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.  .  .  .  "Medical  Services 
in  Industry,"  is  a  selected,  annotated 
bibliography,  prepared  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Section,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Institutions,  Prince- 
ton University.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Mime- 
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ographed.  Price  10  cents.  .  .  .  The  fourth 
edition  of  "Industrial  Mobilization  of 
Great  Britain,"  revised  to  November 
1942,  is  available  on  request  from  the 
British  Information  Services,  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York.  It  deals  with 
government  planning  and  controls,  ex- 
pansion of  war  industries,  small  firms, 
contracts  and  profits,  contraction  of  non- 
war  industries,  the  handling  of  labor 
questions.  .  .  .  "War  Labor  Supply 
Problems  of  Philadelphia  and  its  En- 
virons," by  Gladys  L.  Palmer,  assisted 
by  Samuel  M.  Cohn,  summarizes  "the 
effects  of  the  defense  and  war  produc- 
tion programs  on  the  economy"  of  an 
important  industrial  area.  Price  50 
cents,  from  the  Industrial  Research  De- 
partment, University  of  Pennsylvania, 
3440  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 

War  and  Welfare 

1T\ECREASES  in  old  age  assistance, 
because  recipients  are  exchanging 
their  monthly  grants  for  jobs,  have  been 
reported  from  many  states  to  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association.  The 
mounting  manpower  shortage,  these  re- 
ports indicate,  is  giving  many  old  people 
a  chance  to  earn  wages  well  above  their 
old  age  assistance  allocation,  or  to  sup- 
plement this  support.  To  encourage  re- 
cipients to  accept  work,  some  sixteen 
states  have  devised  plans  under  which 
those  who  return  to  wage  earning  can 
be  restored  to  the  rolls  promptly  if  the 
job  does  not  work  out.  Many  of  the 
jobs  available  to  "pensioners"  are  part 
time.  In  Michigan,  where  provision  is 
made  to  restore  old  age  assistance  within 
a  week  if  the  employment  fails,  more 
than  500  recipients  took  jobs  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  396  leaving  the  public 
aid  rolls  completely,  and  109  continuing 
to  receive  some  aid.  In  Vermont,  ap- 
proximately 300  persons  receiving  old 
age  assistance  found  work  during  the 
past  eighteen  months  and  gave  up  their 
public  assistance.  From  Colorado,  year- 
end  reports  show  the  number  of  those 
on  old  age  pension  rolls  decreased  by 
683  in  1942,  the  first  year  the  number 
has  been  reduced  since  the  welfare  de- 
partment was  organized  in  1935. 

Jobs  for  the  Handicapped — A  voca- 
tional guidance  clinic,  operated  by  the 
Minneapolis  relief  department,  has  been 
outstandingly  successful  in  helping  meet 
war  manpower  demands  by  placing  phy- 
sically handicapped  workers,  and  also 
able-bodied  persons  with  special  employ- 
ment problems.  Since  it  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1941,  the  clinic  has  placed 
about  850  men  and  women,  including 
more  than  100  physically  handicapped. 
Originally  the  clinic  handled  only  relief 
clients,  but  after  a  few  months  its  serv- 
ices were  made  available  to  all  handi- 
capped individuals  in  the  Minneapolis 


area.  On  an  average,  the  clinic  inter- 
views and  tests  130  applicants  a  month. 
The  clinic  has  found  that  one-armed 
men  make  gqod  punch  press  operators. 
Those  with  other  types  of  handicaps 
frequently  can  be  used  as  typewriter 
service  men,  switchboard  and  elevator 
operators,  and  as  machine  operators  if 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  them  to 
sit  instead  of  stand  at  their  work. 

New  York  Work  Relief— A  bill  to 
continue  local  work  relief  projects  for 
another  year,  along  with  the  "work  or 
don't  eat  policy"  adopted  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, was  introduced  in  the  New  York 
legislature  in  mid-January.  The  pro- 
gram was  put  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
last  session.  Reports  both  to  the  legis- 
lature and  to  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  indicate  that  the  undertaking 
has  been  "reasonably  successful,"  though 
it  has  been  limited  in  scope.  Only  two 
local  work  relief  projects  were  financed 
in  the  last  twelve  months  out  of  home 
relief  funds  set  up  in  the  state,  the  most 
substantial  being  in  New  York  City 
where  a  force  of  17,000,  drawn  from 
home  relief  rolls,  was  put  on  public 
work  projects,  and-  paid  out  of  home 
relief  funds.  Because  of  war  manpower 
demands,  this  group  has  dwindled  to 
about  7,000. 

War    and    the    Disadvantaged — How 

heavily  the  war  bears  on  "the  disad- 
vantaged  people"  who  are  the  first  con- 
cern of  welfare  departments  is  elo- 
quently stated  in  the  foreword  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  Alabama.  The  report 
points  out:  "These  handicapped  persons 
— the  aged,  those  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  blind,  and  those  otherwise 
handicapped — are  affected  in  the  main 
adversely  by  war  conditions.  .  .  .  With 
increased  prices,  their  small  relief  grants 
are  buying  less  and  less  of  the  things 
they  need.  These  people  suffer  emotion- 
ally, too,  at  being  dependent  for  their 
existence  upon  government,  while  its  re- 
sources are  needed  to  win  the  war.  .  .  . 
They  would  like  to  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  abundant  job  opportun- 
ities, and  a  small  number  have  found 
light  work  they  are  able  to  do.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  these  families  are 
facing  greater  hardships  because  the  de- 
mand for  workers,  for  houses,  and  for 
other  necessities  has  stepped  up  prices 
and  oftentimes  even  pushed  them  from 
their  homes.  Thus  the  usual  public  wel- 
fare job  of  ministering  to  distressed  peo- 
ple has  been  enlarged  by  war  conditions." 

For  Service  Men's  Families —  Success- 
ful plans  for  handling  the  family  prob- 
lems of  men  in  the  service  through  local 
resources  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Sheboygan, 
Pa.  In  substance,  the  plans  involve  the 


use  of  established  social  agencies  already 
in  the  field  to  prevent  family  breakdowns 
and  protect  the  families  of  service  men. 
Because  the  Red  Cross  serves  as  the  di- 
rect link  between  the  man  in  the  service 
and  his  dependents,  and  because  it  is  not 
considered  "relief,"  that  agency  was  se- 
lected to  serve  as  the  intake  unit  to 
which  selectees'  families  could  take 
their  problems.  The  case  is  then  refer- 
red to  the  appropriate  local  agency  for 
counsel,  service,  or  assistance.  The 
trained  workers  of  the  family  agency 
contribute  most  of  the  service.  Young 
mothers  and  expectant  mothers  are  told 
about  the  child  hygiene  center,  which 
offers  a  free  health  educational  program. 
Unmarried  mothers  are  referred  to  the 
children's  board,  and  the  Red  Cross 
continues  to  function  in  such  cases, 
through  its  camp  contacts.  Similarly, 
other  departments  and  agencies,  public 
and  private,  play  their  parts.  The  selec- 
tive service  boards  have  made  public 
comment  on  the  great  value  of  this  co- 
ordinated program  on  behalf  of  service 
men's  dependents. 

The  War  Department  announces  that 
.of  1,519,055  applications  received  through 
December  31  for  family  allowances  to 
dependents  of  army  personnel  under  the 
Service  Men's  Dependents  Allowance 
Act,  1,294,852  already  have  been  ap- 
proved. The  agency  has  temporarily  dis- 
allowed 133,750,  pending  submission  of 
additional  information;  has  disapproved 
1,607;  and  is  investigating  others. 


Nursing 


"OTREAMLINING"  of  nursing  edu- 
cation  is  urged  by  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  who  points  to  such 
a  development  as  parallel  to  wartime  re- 
organization in  other  educational  fields. 
Mr.  McNutt  urges  that  the  1,300  schools 
of  nursing  shorten  their  training,  to  help 
meet  the  mounting  nurse  shortage.  Some 
weeks  earlier,  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  recommended  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  professional  education,  and  made 
specific  suggestions  to  this  end  in  a  bulle- 
tin, "Nursing  Education  in  Wartime." 

In  Relocation  Centers — The  need  of 
nursing  service,  and  the  present  facilities 
in  the  ten  relocation  centers  for  Japanese 
evacuees,  are  described  in  an  illuminating 
article  in  the  current  American  Journal 
of  Nursing.  [See  "In  the  Relocation 
Centers,"  by  George  D.  Nickel,  Survey 
Midmonthly  for  January.]  In  these  proj- 
ects, the  problem  of  establishing  ade- 
quate nursing  staffs  presents  many  dif- 
ficulties. The  evacuee  nurses  have  had 
varied  experiences.  A  few,  who  had  held 
supervisory  positions  in  large  hospitals, 
have  been  given  similar  positions  in  the 
project  hospitals.  Student  nurses,  taken 
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from  schools  of  nursing  by  the  evacu- 
ation order,  are  also  working  in  the  pro- 
ject hospitals.  The  recruitment  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Nursing  Council 
for  War  Service  and  the  National  Stu- 
dent Relocation  Council  are  seeking  to 
place  as  many  as  possible  in  nursing 
schools  that  will  accept  students  of 
Japanese  ancestry.  The  students  have 
indicated  that  as  soon  as  they  have  com- 
pleted their  training  they  will  return  to 
the  projects  for  professional  service. 
Those  who  would  have  graduated  in  only 
a  few  weeks  or  months  had  they  not 
been  evacuated  may,  by  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  state  board  of  nurse 
examiners  and  the  school  of  nursing  con- 
cerned, be  able  to  graduate  from  their 
own  schools  by  affiliation  with  the  pro- 
ject hospitals.  The  arrangement  must 
be  an  individual  one  in  each  case.  By 
meeting  certain  requirements  set  up  by 
the  army  and  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority, evacuee  nurses  may  leave  the  pro- 
jects for  work  outside.  However,  all 
have  elected  to  remain  in  the  projects, 
working  at  the  salary  of  $19  a  month, 
plus  maintenance,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  professional  service  by  the  War. 
Relocation  Authority.  Because  there  are 
not  enough  evacuee  registered  nurses  to 
carry  on  the  nursing  service  of  the  proj- 
ect health  programs,  the  War  Reloca- 
tion Authority  has  asked  that  nurses  who 
are  not  eligible  for  military  service  and 
who  are  not  in  key  positions  in  their 
own  communities  consider  entering  the 
government  service  as  nurses  on  reloca- 
tion projects.  Non-evacuee  nurses  who 
have  responded  to  this  call  are  working 
as  assistant  chief  nurses,  supervising 
nurses,  public  health  nurses,  and  so  on, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  medical 
officer  and  chief  nurse,  who  are  not  of 
Japanese  ancestry. 

Staff  Appointments — To  meet  more  ef- 
fectively the  nationwide  shortage  of 
nurses,  the  National  Nursing  Council 
for  War  Service  announces  two  new 
staff  appointments.  Estelle  Massey  Rid- 
dle, formerly  director  of  the  Homer  G. 
Phillips  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  St. 
Louis,  will  be  consultant  on  Negro  nurs- 
ing in  relation  to  the  war  effort.  Edith 
H.  Smith,  formerly  director  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University  School  of 
Nursing  will  be  college  recruitment  rep- 
resentative, visiting  eastern  colleges  to 
describe  opportunities  in  nursing  to  un- 
.'lii;iti-N  and  vocational  counselors. 

Fiu.il  Pay — Members  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  are  to  receive  the 
same  pay  and  allowances  prescribed  by 
law  for  commissioned  officers  of  the  same 
rank,  according  to  the  provisions  of  a 
bill  recently  signed  by  President  Roose- 
velt. The  provisions  include  base  pay  of 
$1.800  a  year  for  nurses  with  rank  cor- 
responding to  that  of  second  lieutenant 


and  of  ensign,  plus  quarters,  subsistence, 
and  one  issue  of  uniforms.  The  uniforms 
will  include  everything  the  well  dressed 
army  or  navy  nurse  will  need,  whether 
she  is  sent  to  Iceland  or  tfie  South  Paci- 
fic. The  measure  also  makes  provision 
for  nurses  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  liber- 
alizes allowances  in  all  brackets.  The  pay 
increase,  which  is  the  second  salary  jump 
for  nurses  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
is  from  $1,080  to  $1,800.  When  war  was 
declared,  the  members  of  the  two  nurs- 
ing corps  received  $840,  plus  mainten- 
ance and  uniforms. 

Recruiting  Campaign— The  American 
Red  Cross  has  launched  a  three  months' 
campaign  to  recruit  war  nurses,  nurse's 
aides,  and  home  nursing  students.  The 
goals  of  the  campaign  are  36,000  grad- 
uate registered  nurses  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  Nurse  Corps;  100,000  nurse's  aides 
to  assist  professional  nurses  in  civilian 
and  government  hospitals ;  and  one  mil- 
lion students  in  Red  Cross  home  nursing 
classes,  to  learn  methods  of  protecting 
health  and  preventing  illness  at  home. 

The  Public's  Health 

D  ECAUSE  of  the  acute  shortage  of  civ- 
ilian doctors  throughout  the  country, 
Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  has  di- 
rected the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  to  expedite  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  alien  physicians.  Commissioner 
Earl  G.  Harrison  has  accordingly  issued 
instructions  to  speed  the  filing  of  peti- 
tions, and  for  hearings  in  advance  of 
their  regular  order  on  the  calendar  in 
the  cases  of  practicing  alien  physicians  or 
aliens  who  would  be  qualified  to  practice 
if  they  were  American  citizens.  In  many 
states,  either  by  law  or  by  the  ruling  of 
the  licensing  boards,  applicants  must 
establish  citizenship  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  state  licensing  examina- 
tions. Other  states  issue  temporary 
licenses  which  are  subject  to  cancellation 
unless  the  holder  obtains  citizenship 
within  a  specified  time.  The  new  pro- 
cedure does  not  modify  legal  require- 
ments for  naturalization  but  simply 
speeds  the  handling  of  applications. 

Sickness  and  Production —  The  extent 
to  which  sickness  hampers  the  nation's 
war  effort  is  revealed  by  a  report  of  the 
Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation,  showing 
that  with  more  than  17,000,000  men  and 
women  employed  in  war  work,  the  war 
industries  are  losing  manpower  at  the 
rate  of  136,000,000  man-days  a  year, 
through  illness  alone.  Sickness,  the  re- 
port shows,  is  \v  far  the  greatest  single' 
cause  of  absenteeism.  The  weekly  man- 
days  lost  due  to  this  cause  is  2,500,000. 
The  annual  loss  is  the  equivalent  of  100 
plants,  each  employing  1,000  workers, 
shut  down  for  four  months  a  year.  Col- 
laborating with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 


Service,  the  foundation  is  making  a  study 
to  help  reduce  sick  absenteeism  in  indus- 
tries. One  encouraging  sign  in  the  whole 
problem,  the  report  states,  is  that  there  is 
less  of  the  "nothing  can  be  done  about 
it"  attitude.  More  and  more  companies 
are  keeping  accounts  of  absences,  and 
the  foundation  points  out  that  records 
revealing  the  causes  of  absenteeism  help 
toward  solution. 

Speaking  before  the  Council  on  Indus- 
trial Health  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
month,  Wendell  Lund,  director  of  the 
WPB  Labor  Production  Division,  urged 
labor-management  cooperation  in  indus- 
trial health  and  safety  programs.  He  held 
that  much  of  the  waste  of  manpower 
represented  by  the  44,000  workers  in- 
jured each  week  and  "the  much  larger 
number"  incapacitated  by  illness  is  pre- 
ventable. 

Anti-Syphilis  Laws — With  forty-four 
state  legislatures  in  session  this  year,  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  has 
prepared  a  summary  of  state  legislation 
designed  to  protect  married  people  and 
the  new-born  from  syphilis.  This  sum- 
mary reveals  that  twenty-six  states  now 
require  medical  examination  by  a  physi- 
cian of  both  bride  and  groom,  including 
a  blood  test  for  syphilis;  four  states  re- 
quire such  examination  of  the  groom 
only;  three  states  prohibit  the  marriage 
of  persons  with  venereal  disease;  fifteen 
.states  grant  marriage  licenses  without 
regard  to  such  infection.  In  twenty-six 
states,  prenatal  examinations  for  syphilis 
are  required.  The  association  points  out 
that  if  the  disease  is  discovered  and 
treated  early  in  pregnancy,  the  baby  has 
95  chances  out  of  100  of  being  born  free 
from  syphilitic  infection. 

The  association,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  urges  that  new  laws  he  passed 
or  existing  laws  revised  and  strengthened 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  war  industry  workers, 
and  their  families. 

The  Common  Cold— Discouraging  news 
of  the  fight  against  this  leading  cause  of 
absenteeism  from  jobs  and  school  was 
given  the  Congress  on  Industrial  Health, 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  month,  by  Dr. 
Cluster  S.  Keefer,  Wade  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine.  "Methods  of  pre- 
venting colds  have  been  directed  along 
several  lines,"  he  stated,  "and  it  can  be 
said  at  once  that  none  of  them  is  effect- 
ive." He  reported  that  cold  vaccines 
have  been  "a  great  disappointment"  in 
spite  of  intensive  medical  research,  and 
that  "there  is  good  evidence  that  vaccines 
produce  little  or  no  protection  against 
diseases  of  the  upper  respiratory  pass- 
ages." Further.  Dr.  Keefer  stated  that 
"supplying  extra  vitamins  to  the  person 
who  shows  no  sign  of  deficiency  does  not 
protect  him  against  respiratory  infec- 
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tions,  including  colds."  Experiments  in 
"hardening,"  such  as  cold  showers  and 
outdoor  exercise,  show  no  lower  inci- 
dence of  colds,  he  said.  "We  are  forced 
to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  at  present 
there  are  no  effective  methods  available 
for  prevention  of  the  common  cold."  Dr. 
Keefer  urged,  however,  that  "every  ef- 
fort be  made  to  practice  hygienic  meas- 
ures such  as  washing  of  the  hands  be- 
fore meals  and  avoidance  of  persons  who 
have  colds." 

Medical  Care — The  Blue  Cross  plan 
now  makes  non-profit  hospital  care 
available  to  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
population,  according  to  a  statement  last 
month  by  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  director  of 
the  Hospital  Service  Plan  Commission  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association.  For 
1943,  the  hospital  association  has  ap- 
proved 77  Blue  Cross  plans,  or  groups, 
in  thirty-five  states  and  three  Canadian 
provinces.  Indiana  is  the  only  industrial 
state  not  now  represented  in  the  plan. 
The  majority  of  the  Blue  Cross  plans 
were  established  less  than  five  years  ago. 
In  1942,  benefits  paid  amounted  to  nearly 
$50,000,000,  and  membership  was  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  2,250,000  a  year. 

A  new  medical  care  plan  covering  all 
fields  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  in- 
volving more  than  2,500  New  York  City 
physicians  was  announced  on  January  11 
by  Group  Health  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  medical  service  corporation  with 
headquarters  at  1790  Broadway,  New 
York.  At  a  basic  monthly  cost  of  80 
cents  for  a  single  person,  $1.50  for  a 
couple,  or  $2  for  a  family,  the  plan  pro- 
vides the  services  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons for  operations  and  maternity  care 
either  in  or  outside  hospitals,  and  con- 
sultation and  nonsurgical  treatment  when 
subscribers  are  bed  patients  in  hospitals. 
The  plan  is  available  to  subscriber 
groups  in  the  ten  southern  counties  of 
New  York  State.  It  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  medical  societies  of  New  York, 
Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  after  more 
than  a  year's  study  by  their  joint  eco- 
nomic council.  Winslow  Carleton,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  organization, 
states  that  "the  first  directory  listing  all 
doctors  who  enrolled  by  December  15 
gives  our  first  subscribers  fifty  pages  of 
names  (of  physicians)  by  counties  and 
type  of  practice  to  choose  from." 

Youth  Defects — The  findings  of  nearly 
150,000  complete  physical  examinations 
of  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-four  are  analy/.ed  in  "The 
Health  Status  of  NYA  Youth:  A 
Nationwide  Survey  of  Youth  on  the 
Out-of-School  Work  Programs  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration."  (Price 
25  cents  from  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  Washington,  D.  C.)  The 
study  included  both  rural  and  urban 
youth  from  fortv-seven  states.  About  one 


third  of  the  youth  examined  had  some 
health  defect  "that  placed  a  restriction 
on  the  sort  of  work  they  could  do."  The 
proportion  of  young  people  with  such 
health  defects  was  about  the  same  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  much  the  same  for 
white  and  Negro  youth.  While  only  one 
third  of  the  young  people  were  limited 
in  their  employability,  about  nine  tenths 
had  one  or  more  health  defects.  This  is 
shown  by  the  number  for  whom  the 
examining  physicians  and  dentists  recom- 
mended some  type  of  medical  or  dental , 
care.  Such  recommendations  were  made 
for  84  percent  of  all  the  youth  examined, 
and  where  dentists  took  part  in  the  ex- 
amination, the  proportion  rose  to  93  per- 
cent. The  most  frequent  recommenda- 
tion was  for  dental  care,  needed  by  84 


young  people  out  of  every  100.  Refrac- 
tions and  tonsillectomies  were  each 
needed  by  about  19  young  people  out  of 
every  hundred.  Recommendations  for 
additional  diagnostic  procedures,  special 
diets,  and  study  by  specialists,  ranked 
next  in  relative  frequency.  Organic  heart 
lesions  were  found  in  2.5  percent  of  the 
youth  examined. 

In  Print — The  January  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  is  devoted  to  studies  and 
discussion  of  "Nutrition  and  Food  Sup- 
ply" in  the  war  and  the  postwar  period. 
It  includes  sections  on  science  and  nutri- 
tion, food  supplies  and  public  policy,  con- 
sumption and  distribution,  production  and 
processing. 


Concerning  Children 


A  SIX-POINT  program  to  reduce 
"  juvenile  delinquency  and  meet  the 
problem  of  "rowdyism"  will  be  intro- 
duced in  New  York  City  public  schools 
with  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  this 
month.  For  some  weeks,  "the  break- 
down of  discipline"  in  this  school  system 
has  been  featured  news  (see  page  41). 
In  announcing  the  plans,  John  E.  Wade, 
superintendent  of  schools,  stated  that  the 
board  of  superintendents  had  been  aware 
of  school  disciplinary  problems  aggra- 
vated by  the  war,  and  that  the  matter 
had  been  under  intensive  study  since 
September.  The  six  measures  decided 
upon  are:  reduction  in  the  size  of  classes; 
assignment  of  additional  teachers  to  dif- 
ficult schools  and  underprivileged  areas; 
allocation  of  additional  recreational  faci- 
lities to  underprivileged  areas;  additional 
guidance  service  in  all  schools  with  em- 
phasis on  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child ;  concentration  of  the 
activities  of  the  new  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  in  underprivileged  areas;  closer 
cooperation  among  the  various  com- 
munity agencies  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  maladjustment  and  delinquency. 

Day  Care — Plans  for  services  for  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  in  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  and  Mississippi  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  director  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services, 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  and  grants 
made  which  total  $24,570.  In  Florida, 
the  federal  funds  will  be  used  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  one  day-care  consultant 
\vho  is  to  be  on  the  staff  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Division,  and  of  five  day-care 
workers  assigned  to  specific  critical  areas. 
In  51  of  Florida's  67  counties,  there  has 
been  an  influx  of  military  personnel, 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  and 
their  families.  Women  are  employed  in 
7,529  industries  in  the  state,  most  of 
which  arc  classified  as  essential.  South 


Carolina's  plan  provides  for  a  state 
supervisor  of  day-care  and  child  welfare 
workers  in  eight  critical  areas.  In  South 
Carolina,  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  women  workers,  and  women  are  re- 
placing men  in  the  navy  yard  and  in  tex- 
tile plants  as  well  as  in  essential  civilian 
industries.  Mississippi  will  use  its  grant 
to  add  three  area  day-care  workers  to 
the  state  staff,  to  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  supervisor  of  the  divis- 
ion of  child  welfare.  According  to  the 
division  of  industrial  hygiene  in  the 
Mississippi  Board  of  Health,  there  are 
seventeen  localities  in  the  state  in  which 
more  than  400  women  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries. 

Juvenile  Courts — An  appraisal  of  the 
first  Juvenile  Court  law  in  this  country, 
enacted  in  Illinois  in  1899,  is  attempted 
in  a  study  made  by  the  Illinois  legisla- 
tive council.  Findings  of  the  study  will 
be  submitted  to  the  state  legislature, 
where  proposals  have  been  made  in  the 
past  for  changes  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
law  to  give  exclusive  custody  of  all  juve- 
nile cases  to  some  type  of  specially  con- 
structed court  and  its  social  agencies  for 
purposes  of  training  and  rehabilitation. 
According  to  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  the  study  brings  out  the 
fact  that  while  cities  in  forty-six  states 
may  legally  establish  Juvenile  Courts, 
there  is  no  uniform  pattern  as  to  differ- 
ence between  delinquency  and  crime,  and 
the  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  special  courts 
for  youthful  offenders.  Twenty  states 
fix  the  eighteenth  birthday  as  the  divid- 
ing line  between  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime,  and  in  four  other  states  eighteen 
is  the  age  limit  for  girls.  In  five  states, 
twenty-one  is  the  juvenile  age  limit;  in 
ten  states,  seventeen ;  and  in  eleven 
states,  sixteen.  In  seventeen  states,  some 
crimes  are  exempt  from  jurisdiction  of 
Juvenile  Courts — for  example,  all  capital 
offenses  in  six  states;  murder  and  certain 
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other  crimes  in  four  states;  felonies  in 
two  states.  The  National  Probation  As- 
sociation, the  study  points  out,  now  is 
completing  a  revised  draft  of  its  stand- 
ard Juvenile  Court  act,  which  would 
give  this  court  original  jurisdiction  over 
all  persons  under  eighteen,  and  specify  it 
as  the  only  court  to  try  offenders  under 
sixteen.  Children  sixteen  and  seventeen 
would  be  handled  by  the  Juvenile  Court 
as  delinquents  and  transferred  to  the 
proper  court  for  criminal  proceeding. 

Seal  Sale — The  tenth  annual  sale  of 
Easter  seals  for  crippled  children,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  its  affiliated  or- 
ganizations, will  be  conducted  this  year 
from  March  26  to  April  25.  The  appeal- 
ing child  with  a  crutch,  waving  a  gay 
greeting  from  the  backs  of  millions  of 
envelopes,  will  help  provide  hospitaliza- 
tion  and  corrective  treatment,  medical 
care,  early  diagnosis,  education,  voca- 
tional guidance  and  training  for  handi- 
capped youth. 

In  Print — The  Children's  Bureau  pub- 
lishes "Standards  of  Child  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Social  Welfare,"  based  on 
recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy, 
and  the  conclusions  of  discussion  groups. 
Price  10  cents  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Professional 

A  LL  who  expect  to  attend  the  regional 
•^conferences  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  1943  are 
urged  to  make  hotel  reservations  as  soon 
as  possible,  stipulating  the  type  of  room 
wanted.  Applications  for  reservations 
should  be  made  as  follows:  for  New 
York,  to  C.  N.  Nichols,  233  Broadway. 
New  York  City;  for  Cleveland,  to  Ed- 
ward C.  Brennan,  1604  Terminal  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio;  for  St.  Louis,  to 
John  M.  Reinhardt,  910  Syndicate  Trust 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Institute  Courses — The  second  session 
of  the  John  Lovejoy  Elliott  Institute  of 
Human  Relations  will  begin  the  first 
week  in  February  and  continue  through 
March.  Four  evening  courses  will  be 
offered:  What  Can  the  City  Do?  Prac- 
tical Issues  Before  the  People  of  New 
York  City,  with  Alexander  Black  as 
moderator,  What's  Ahead  for  Ameri- 
cans? Emerging  Issues  Determining  the 
Future,  led  by  C.  Hartley  Grattan ; 
Geopolitics — Theirs  or  Ours:  Air  Age 
Geography  and  World  Politics,  by  Hans 
W.  Weigert:  What  Can  a  Man  Believe? 
Religious  Thought  in  America  Today,  a 
symposium  by  a  group  of  philosophers 
and  religious  leaders.  The  institute  is 
held  at  the  Ethical  Culture  Meeting 
House,  Central  Park  West  and  64th 


Street,  New  York.  It  has  been  or- 
ganized as  a  memorial  to  the  late  John 
Lovejoy  Elliott,  for  many  years  head 
resident  at  the  Hudson  Guild  Settlement. 

Accelerated  Courses — The  University 
of  Buffalo  announces  two  accelerated 
courses  in  social  service  to  meet  special 
wartime  needs.  The  courses,  designed 
particularly  for  women,  will  give  the  ap- 
proximate equivalent  of  an  academic  year 
of  class  and  field  work  in  about  six 
months.  The  first,  which  began  January 
25,  is  for  married  women  whose  hus- 
bands are  in  the  armed  services  or  in 
war  work  and  who  want  to  qualify 
themselves  for  important  work  in  civilian 
or  war-connected  social  agencies.  The 
second,  requiring  a  college  degree  for  en- 
trance, will  run  from  early  summer  into 
January,  1944. 

Red  Cross  Scholarships — The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  announced  a  program 
of  scholarship  aid  to  persons  interested 
in  training  for  medical  social  or  psychia- 
tric social  work.  Scholarships  will  he 
granted  to  selected  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  training  for  these  fields,  and 
who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
second  year  course  in  schools  of  social 
work  which  offer  approved  curricula  in 
the  field.  Candidates  may  choose  their 
school  from  the  approved  list.  Scholar- 
ship aid  will  cover  one  full  academic- 
year,  including  full  tuition  in  the  school 
of  the  student's  choice,  plus  $65  a  month 
maintenance.  Upon  completion  of  train- 
ing, the  student  will  be  expected  to  ac- 
cept two  years'  employment  with  the 
American  National  Red  Cross.  Service 
will  be  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  unless  a  student  volun- 
teers for  insular  or  for  foreign  service. 
Applications  (ARC  Form  2249)  may  be 
secured  from  the  assistant  director  of 
military  and  welfare  service,  hospital 
service,  of  the  area  in  which  the  candi- 
date resides,  and  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  same  office. 

"Outstanding    Contribution"  —  The 

committee  appointed  by  Arlien  Johnson, 
president  of  the  California  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  to  formulate  the  initial 
plan  for  the  Koshland  Award  in  that 
state,  has  decided  on  an  experimental 
procedure  for  the  first  year.  The  award 
of  $100  is  to  be  made  from  a  fund  en- 
trusted to  the  conference  to  be  used  in 
some  way  "which  will  serve  as  an  in- 
centive to  the  progress  and  development 
of  social  work  in  California."  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  the  award  might  go 
to  an  outstanding  example  of  good  social 
work  practice ;  original  or  unique  social 
work  practice;  a  conference  paper,  a 
piece  of  research,  or  a  social  work  thesis. 
The  contribution  must  have  been  made 
within  the  state  of  California,  and  must 
be  current  or  fairly  recent.  Any  Cali- 
fornia registered  social  worker  is  eligible 


for  the  award.  Members  of  the  con- 
ference are  to  send  their  nominations  to 
their  regional  vice-presidents,  each  of 
whom  will  appoint  a  regional  committee 
to  sift  nominations,  and  make  a  first  and 
second  choice  to  submit  to  the  award 
committee.  The  reports  of  these  re- 
gional committees  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  award  committee  by  March  1. 

Essential  Services — The  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America  which,  in 
cooperation  with  other  national  agencies, 
has  been  pressing  for  recognition  of 
family  and  other  welfare  services  as  es- 
sential to  the  war  effort  is  able  to  report 
progress.  As  of  January  2,  1943,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  in- 
formed FWAA  that  "C"  gas  ration 
cards  have  been  granted  case  work 
agencies  to  meet  certain  service  needs  of 
clients.  FWAA  and  other  agencies  are 
carrying  on  negotiations  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services  and  directly  with  OPA  on  gas 
rationing,  and  with  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  on  directives  which  may  be 
issued  to  selective  service  boards  and 
employment  offices,  giving  certain  wel- 
fare services  the  protection  of  a  special 
status.  A  ruling  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  is  expected  shortly. 

People  and  Things 

npHE  appointment  of  several  key  meai- 
bers  of  his  general  staff  was  an- 
nounced on  January  17  by  Herbert  Leh- 
man, former  governor  of  New  York 
State  and  now  head  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Opera- 
tions. Mr.  Lehman's  director  of  field 
operations  will  be  Lieut.  Gen.  William 
N.  Haskell,  right  hand  man  of  Herbert 
Hoover  in  his  relief  work  after  the  first 
World  War,  and  director  of  civilian 
protection  in  New  York  State,  under  the 
governor.  General  Haskell  served  as 
chief  of  the  Anglo-American  Food  Mis- 
sion to  Rumania  in  1919,  and  in  1920  as 
Allied  High  Commissioner  to  Armenia, 
representing  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  in  coordinating 
relief  work  in  Armenia  and  the  Trans- 
Caucasus. 

Other  appointments  announced  by  Mr. 
Lehman  were:  Hugh  R.  Jackson,  form- 
erly chief  of  operations  of  the  civilian 
mobilization  branch  of  OCD  as  special 
assistant  to  the  director;  Dewey  Ander- 
son, former  California  state  relief  ad- 
ministrator, to  handle  problems  of  supply 
and  transportation;  Kenneth  Dayton,  di- 
rector of  the  budget  in  New  York  City 
for  the  past  five  years,  in  charge  of 
financial  and  budgetary  matters ;  Luther 
Gulick,  on  leave  from  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration  and  from  Colum- 
bia University,  to  develop  and  determine 
relief  programs  and  requirements; 
Thomas  F.  Reynolds,  Washington  cor- 
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EVELYN  W.  HERSEY 

On  February  15,  Evelyn  W.  Hersey, 
acting  service  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Christian  Refugees, 
goes  to  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
assistant  to  Earl  G.  Harrison,  head  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Miss  Hersey's  new  responsi- 
bilities will  have  to  do  with  the  deten- 
tion stations  maintained  by  the  Serv- 
ice, particularly  those  in  which  women 
and  family  groups  of  enemy  na- 
tionalities are  held.  Besides  helping 
develop  constructive  programs  in  the 
stations,  Miss  Hersey  will  serve  as 
liaison  between  the  Service  and  other 
agencies,  governmental,  social  and 
religious,  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  those  detained.  A  graduate  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Social  Work, 
Miss  Hersey's  long  experience  with 


the  problems  of  the  foreign  born  in- 
cludes twelve  years  as  executive  of  the 
International  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 


respondent  for  The  Chicago  Sun,  in 
charge  of  public  information;  Myres  S. 
McDougal,  general  counsel  for  Lend- 
Lease,  as  general  counsel  in  Mr.  Leh- 
man's office;  Charles  F.  Darlington, 
State  Department  consultant,  as  execu- 
tive officer;  Roy  Veatch,  State  Depart- 
ment, as  assistant  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  international  relations ;  and  two 
staff  assistants:  George  Xanthaky,  for- 
merly assistant  counsel  to  Mr.  Lehman 
when  he  was  governor ;  Caroline  Flex- 
ner,  who  was  assistant  to  the  governor  in 
philanthropic  and  social  welfare  activi- 
ties. Fred  K.  Hoehler,  director  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
has  been  given  a  three  months  leave  from 
his  job,  to  carry  out  a  confidential  mis- 
sion for  Mr.  Lehman.  It  is  understood 
that  he  will  make  a  study  of  current 
needs  for  civilian  supplies  and  services  in 
some  of  the  countries  across  the  Atlantic. 

Acting  Commissioner —  Leo  Arnstein, 
well  known  for  his  effective  service  in 
many  social  work  areas  in  New  York 
City,  is  acting  commissioner  of  welfare. 
He  had  served  as  deputy  commissioner 
since  May  1941,  and  was  named  acting 
commissioner  when  \Villiam  Hodson  left 
on  two  months  leave  to  undertake  a  spe- 
cial mission  for  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations  in 
mid-January.  Mr.  Arnstein,  a  retired 
businessman,  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau.  He  is 
president  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement. 

Honored  Citizen — For  a  second  time 
Virginia  has  honored  an  adopted  son 
who  came  to  Richmond  direct  from  his 
birth  town,  Wilna,  Russia,  at  the  age 


of  thirteen.  This  is  Jacob  Billikopf, 
whose  work  in  social  and  economic  fields 
has  left  its  impress  in  turn  on  three 
major  American  cities  —  Kansas  City, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  In  1928. 
the  University  of  Richmond  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.l). 
And  this  year  he  was  one  of  the  selec- 
tions of  the  Richmond  Times-Despatch 
for  its  annual  Virginia  Honor  Roll.  This 
is  a  salute  in  print  to  "a  limited  number 
of  persons  who  have  reflected  credit  upon 
the  state  through  the  display  of  patrio- 
tism, courage,  ability,  intelligence,  gener- 
osity, or  unselfishness." 

Changes — John  Ihlder,  executive  officer 
of  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  in  the 
nation's  capital,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity.  A 
graduate  of  Cornell,  Mr.  Ihlder  has 
been  active  in  various  phases  of  housing 
work,  beginning  as  field  secretary  of  the 
National  Housing  Association  in  1910. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  Officials.  ...  In  ad- 
dition to  its  new  executive  director, 
Ralph  H.  Blanchard,  Community,  bulle- 
tin of  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  this  month  features  the  accession  of 
another  new  national  staff  member,  Virgil 
Martin,  until  recently  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Community  Fund.  He 
will  give  special  attention  to  campaign 
problems.  Mr.  Martin's  successor  in 
Indianapolis  is  Kenneth  W.  Miller,  for 
the  past  five  years  executive  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund  and  Council  in  Springfield, 
111.  To  add  another  link  to  this  chain, 
Mr.  Miller's  successor  in  Springfield  is 
Edward  J.  Fisher,  until  recently  execu- 
tive of  the  Community  Fund  in  Warren. 
Ohio.  We  haven't  heard  the  ne\vs  from 


Warren.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  Child  Guid- 
ance Bureau  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  an- 
nounces that  Dr.  David  M.  Levy,  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrist,  is  now  serv- 
ing that  agency  as  consultant  psychiatrist, 
under  a  special  grant  from  the  Melvin 
Hollander  Foundation.  .  .  .  Carrie  Youn- 
ker,  formerly  headworker  of  Neighbor- 
hood Center,  Philadelphia,  has  gone  to 
Seneca,  111.,  as  director  of  community 
relations  in  the  Seneca  War  Homes 
project  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority. 

Adeline  A.  Buffington,  formerly  with 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City, 
is  now  in  charge  of  case  work  services  in 
the  Greater  New  York  Welfare  Bureau 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  .  .  .  After  serv- 
ing for  thirty  years  as  director  of  the 
Social  Service  Clearing  House  in  Cleve- 
land, Bessie  Hall  has  resigned,  due  to 
ill  health.  Her  responsibilities  have  fallen 
to  W.  T.  McCullough,  head  of  the  re- 
search department  of  the  Cleveland  Wel- 
fare Federation.  .  .  .  Prof.  Barbara 
Nachtrieb  Armstrong  of  the  School  of 
Jurisprudence,  University  of  California, 
who  usually  gives  a  course  in  law  and 
social  welfare  for  social  work  students, 
has  been  loaned  by  the  university  to  act 
as  chief  rent  attorney  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Defense  Rental  Area  in  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Birthday  Greeting — The  American  City 
is  celebrating  its  third  of  a  century 
birthday.  Under  the  editorship  of  Harold 
S.  Buttenheim,  who  has  been  at  the  helm 
since  its  initial  appearance,  this  maga- 
zine still  upholds  the  best  traditions  of 
the  pioneer.  Keeping  its  readers  abreast 
of  developments  in  the  field  of  municipal 
administration,  it  also  offers  an  authori- 
tative and  dynamic  leadership,  which 
over  the  years  has  helped  to  shape  prog- 
ress in  that  area  of  government.  Born  in 
the  year  when  the  first  conference  on 
urban  planning  was  held  in  this  country, 
the  American  City  now  looks  ahead,  stat- 
ing that  its  main  aim  in  the  immediate 
future  will  be  to  aid  local  governments 
and  citizens'  groups  efficiently  in  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  and  in  planning  wisely 
for  a  postwar  era  of  municipal  and  civic 
advance.  Its  past  record  assures  its 
future  performance.  Survey  Midmonthly 
congratulates  its  fellow  magazine,  and 
offers  best  wishes  for  at  least  another 
two  thirds  of  a  century. 


CANON  GEORGE  H.  B.  WRIGHT,  IN  SAN 
Francisco.  Long  a  leader  in  social  wel- 
fare work  in  San  Francisco,  Dr.  Wright 
had  served  for  ten  years  as  canon  pre- 
centor of  Grace  Cathedral.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Boy  Scout  masters  in  the  city, 
one  of  the  early  workers  in  the  Travelers' 
Aid  Society,  and  secretary  of  St. 
Dorothy's  Rest  Convalescent  Home  in 
Sonoma  County. 
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Book  Reviews 


Skills  in  Human  Dealing 

SOCIAL  SKILLS  IN  CASE  WORK,  liy 
Josephine  Strode  and  Pauline  R.  Strode.  Har- 
pers. 194  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  from  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc. 

'T'HE  survivors,  if  any,  of  the  mystic 
•*•  or  you-wouldn't-understand  school 
of  case  work  thought  get  in  this  book 
what  is  known  in  less  exalted  circles  as 
the  K.  O.  (meaning  knockout)  from  the 
downright  and  plain  spoken  Strode  sis- 
ters. Such  concepts  as  social  insight, 
empathy  and  sociality,  which  in  certain 
rarefied  circles  have  taken  on  almost 
transcendental  meaning,  are  here  brought 
firmly  to  earth  and  are  examined  in 
words  of  one  syllable  for  what  they  are, 
what  they  mean  in  social  work  practice, 
and  how  the  run-of-the-mill  social  work- 
er can  acquire  the  skills  that  they  repre- 
sent for  use  in  her  day-to-day-job. 

Josephine  Strode's  first  book,  "Intro- 
duction to  Social  Case  Work,"  was  de- 
signed to  orient  the  worker  who,  for 
good  or  ill,  went  directly  from  college 
into  social  work  without  benefit  of  spec- 
ial education.  While  not  as  wide  as  the 
land  or  as  deep  as  the  sea,  its  usefulness 
is  attested  by  the  number  of  dog-eared 
copies  this  reviewer  has  seen  on  the 
sparsely  furnished  bookshelves  of  county 
welfare  offices  all  over  the  country.  Join- 
ing her  in  this  second  book  is  her  sister, 
Pauline  R.  Strode, _  counselor  at  one  of 
New  York  City's  big  high  schools.  The 
material  for  the  book  was  developed  as 
the  basis  of  a  course  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity where  Josephine  Strode  is  instruc- 
tor in  social  case  work.  But  with  its 
simply  stated  exposition,  its  questions,  its 
suggested  projects  and  selected  biblio- 
graphy, it  is  quite  as  well  adapted  to  in- 
formal individual  or  group  study  as  to 
classroom  instruction. 

The  skills  that  the  Strodes  hold  to  be 
essential  in  human  dealing  are  loosely 
classified  as  social  insight,  empathy, 
sociality,  communication,  cooperation, 
participation,  organization,  and  social 
counseling.  The  broad  implication  of  all 
eight  are  brought  together  in  a  final 
chapter,  "Guidance  for  Creative  Achieve- 
ment." Each  skill  is  discussed  for  what 
it  is,  the  values  that  it  holds,  and  the 
means  of  achieving  and  methods  of  prac- 
ticing it.  The  chapters  on  cooperation, 
participation  and  organization  are  par- 
ticularly lively  and  "grass-rootsy,"  full 
of  challenges  to  complacency  and  of 
homely  illustrations  of  approaches  and 
procedures  that  get  result-.. 

The  Strodes  hold  that  social  skills  are 
not  necessarily  God-given  gifts  but  are 
something  that  can  be  acquired  by  study, 
analysis,  and  practice.  Perhaps  they 
make  the  acquisition  seem  a  little  sim- 
pler than  it  is,  but  nothing  is  lost  by 


trying  and  certainly  their  book  affords 
the  framework  for  a  try  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  rewarding  in  one  degree  or  another 
to  both  worker  and  job.  It  should  be  a 
boon  to  those  social  workers  in  out  of 
the  way  places,  who  singly  or  in  groups, 
are  struggling  against  odds  for  the  pro- 
fessional development  that  will  give 
reach  to  their  jobs  and  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness  to  their  performance. 
Ostcrville,  Mass.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

The  Embattled  Consumer 

TIIK  CONSfMF.K  GOES  TO  WAR— A  GUIDE 
i  VICTORY  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT,  by  Caroline 
K.  Ware.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  300  pp.  Price 
$2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"/"\UR  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are 
^^the  places  where  we  do  or  do  not 
make  democracy  work,"  Caroline  Ware 
reemphasizes  in  her  latest  hook.  "It  is 
here  where  we  live  and  work  that  the 
principles  of  democracy — individual  dig- 
nity, opportunity,  and  respect — must  be 
expressed."  This  is  something  we  often 
overlook  when  we  contemplate  the  prob- 
lems now  engrossing  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  Consumer  as  she  goes  off  to 
market. 

The  job  of  spending  the  family  income 
rates  newspaper  headlines  only  when 
there  is  a  war  on,  and  then  usually  it  is 
a  scolding  for  doing  what  we  ought  not 
to  have  done — hoarding,  or  misusing  our 
coupon  books,  and  so  on.  Until  the  crisis 
develops,  very  little  provision  is  made  in 
schools  or  colleges  or  any  other  educa- 
tional institutions  to  prepare  the  future 
housewife  for  carrying  out  this  job  effi- 
ciently. She  is  expected  to  follow  the 
ads.  No  one  mentions  that  her  job  has 
great  social  significance  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Then  suddenly  we  are  at  war.  The 
apron  and  the  market  basket  become,  we 
are  told,  a  uniform.  We  must  at  once 
reverse  our  customary  practice  of  spend- 
ing more  than  our  income,  to  the  point 
where  we  can  accumulate  large  savings 
for  the  Treasury — and  this  despite  the 
appealing  offers  of  private  credit  that 
still  surround  us.  \Ve  must  learn  now. 
overnight,  to  budget  our  points  before 
we  have  learned  to  budget  our  pennies. 
We  must  now  want  ardently  to  share 
and  share  alike  with  our  neighbors, 
when  all  the  influences  surrounding  us  in 
the  past  have  filled  us  with  a  desire  to 
outsmart  them.  Miss  Ware  is  ccintiilent 
Mrs.  Consumer  will  do  her  wartime  job 
willingly  and  well  once  she  understands 
what  is  involved  in  it.  She  asserts  that 
consumer  advice  would  he  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  government,  if  any  one  had 
the  sense  to  ask  for  it,  or  if  consumers 
were  better  organi/.ed  to  give  it,  hut  un- 
fortunately the  powers-that-be  seem  less 


rather  than  more  willing  as  the  u  ar 
proceeds  to  recognize  a  consumer  point 
of  view.  Miss  Ware  is  well  informed 
on  this  point  as  she  was  administrative 
assistant  to  Harriet  Elliot  during  the 
brief  time  the  latter  had  a  place  on  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Committee 
(forerunner  of  the  WPB)  as  consumer 
representative,  only  to  be  submerged  by 
more  powerful  forces. 

Everyone  should  read  this  book  who  is 
concerned  with  the  tremendous  task  of 
mobilizing  consumers  for  their  front  line 
job  in  the  war  effort,  explaining  to  them 
the  significance  of  public  programs  af- 
fecting their  interest,  helping  them  make 
necessary  adjustments  in  buying  habits  so 
as  to  maintain  health  and  efficiency  at 
the  maximum.  The  book  is  full  of  be- 
hind-the-scenes facts  on  price  control, 
rationing,  and  the  whole  inflationary 
program,  as  well  as  practical  advice  on 
how  individual  consumers  and  consumer 
groups  can  do  their  share  in  their  own 
homes  and  neighborhoods  to  carry  out 
the  consumer  pledge.  Mis-.  Ware  con- 
cludes with  a  challenge  for  the  future — 
that  a  permanent  peace  must  he  based 
on  a  consumer'*  not  a  producer's  rcnii- 
omy,  and  proposals  for  bringing  this 
about.  PERSIA  CAMPBELL 

Queens    Collrt/e,   Flushing,  N.    Y. 

For  Parents 

I'KKMIXAI.     I'KOHI.KMS    OK     KVKRYDAY 
I.  IKK.     li.v     LIT     Kiln  anl     Tiavis    anil     Dorothy 

W.iltiT  Baruch.  Amilrinii  (Vntiiry.  392  pp. 
I'nre  $-1.7:1.  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

*"pHIS  book  misses  the  mark  at  which 
•*•  it  apparently  is  aimed,  but  hits 
squarely  a  target  just  as  important.  The 
title  indicates  that  the  purpose  is  to 
counsel  the  reader  as  to  the  causes  and 
cures  of  his  everyday  personal  problems. 
Although  the  entire  volume  is  focused  on 
emotional  maladjustment  and  pleads  re- 
currently for  greater  freedom  of  emo- 
tional expression  in  the  part  devoted  to 
direct  counseling  and  advice,  the  authors 
seem  unable  to  get  out  of  the  rut  of 
didactic  intellectuali'/.ation.  This  fault, 
however,  is  largely  compensated  for  by 
the  final  chapter,  entitled  "Who's  the 
Doctor?"  which  clearly  and  convincingly 
gives  the  reasons  why  a  therapist  is  nec- 
essary to  "cure"  a  disability  in  the  per- 
sonality, and  presents  a  broad  and  sound 
survey  of  the  various  types  of  profes- 
sional help  available.  But  the  statement 
that  the  clinical  psychologist  undertakes 
to  help  normal  people,  whereas  the  psy- 
chiatrist's field  is  the  abnormal,  displays 
a  naive  assumption  that  there  is  a  deter- 
minahle  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
normal  and  the  abnormal. 

To  the  reviewer's  thinking,  the  first 
part  of  the  book  is  the  more  valuable. 
This  purports  to  help  the  reader  under- 
stand himself  by  a  discussion  of  the  emo- 
tional and  social  pressures  to  which  de- 
veloping individuals  in  our  culture  are 
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subjected.  The  frame  of  reference  is 
mildly  Freudian.  Just  how  valuable  this 
entire  discussion  would  be  in  helping  the 
individual  to  understand  himself  is  de- 
batable, but  it  should  be  effective  in  giv- 
ing parents  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  their  children  face  in 
growing  up.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that 
it  does  so  by  indirection  is  what  makes 
it  so  effective,  for  the  reader  is  coaxed 
into  feeling  very  sorry  for  himself  (for 
all  that  happened  to  him  in  his  child- 
hood), and  the  mellow  mood  which  re- 
sults makes  it  easy  for  him  to  transfer 
that  sympathy  to  children  of  the  present 
generation.  But  the  effectiveness  of  this 
indirect  approach  is  thrown  into  relief 
by  a  chapter  entitled,  "When  Children 
Come,"  containing  considerable  direct  ad- 
vice to  parents  on  dealing  with  their 
children's  emotional  problems,  much  of 
which  is  so  specific  and  so  clearly  directed 
to  an  intellectual  rather  than  an  emo- 
tional understanding  of  the  child  that  it 
is  all  too  apt  to  create  confusion  in  the 
parents. 

This  reviewer  intends  to  put  this  book 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  parents  with 
whom  he  is  working  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  very  helpful  in  awakening  a  sym- 
pathetic imagination  about  the  child.  But 
he  would  do  this  with  much  greater  con- 
fidence if  the  chapters  of  direct-  counsel 
had  been  omitted. 

TEMPLE  BURLING,  M.D. 
Providence  Chilli  Guidance  Clinic 

Nutrition,  Medicine,  and  People 

SUPERIOR  CHILDREN  THROUGH  MOD- 
ERN NUTRITION1:  How  TO  PERFECT  THE 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  07  YOUR  CHILDREN 
FROM  BIRTH  TO  MATURITY,  by  I.  Newton 
Kugelmass,  M.D.  Dutton.  332  p.  Price  $3.50. 

MOI1KUX  MEDICINE:  ITS  PROGRESS  AND  OP- 
roRTt-NiTiKs,  by  Netta  Wilson  and  S.  A.  Weis- 
man,  M.D.  Geo.  W.  Stewart.  218  pp.  Price  $2. 

THE  liOXD  BETWEEN  US:  THE  THIRD  COM- 
PONENT, by  Frederick  I.oomis,  M.D.  Knopf. 
267  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid  by   Survey   Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHE  title  of  the  first  book  is  slightly 
misleading  in  its  use  of  the  word 
"superior."  In  the  book  the  author  at- 
tempts to  popularise  the  current  prin- 
ciples of  nutrition.  He  lays  special  stress 
upon  vitamins  and  minerals,  but  does  not 
neglect  the  values  of  the  other  chemical 
components  of  food.  He  is  careful  to  em- 
phasize his  preference  for  utilizing  nat- 
ural foods  rather  than  depending  upon 
much  publicized  synthetic  products.  At- 
tacking some  of  the  foolish  theories  con- 
cerning foods,  he  rejects  all  food  fads. 
While  he  presents  some  reasonable  rules 
for  feeding  infants  and  children,  he  tends 
to  be  repetitious.  His  viewpoint  can  be 
summarized  as:  feed  the  child  in  terms 
of  the  child  rather  than  in  terms  of  nu- 
tritive theory  alone. 

The  second  book  is  written  for  young 
persons  of  the  high  school  level.  In  it 
the  authors  set  forth  the  facts,  principles, 
and  goals  that  have  entered  into  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  medicine. 


In  the  third  book,  Dr.  Loomis,  an 
obstetrician,  offers  a  popularized  study 
of  the  third  component  in  human  rela- 
tionships and  indicates  the  "transference" 
that  occurs  as  a  patient  learns  to  depend 
upon  a  physician.  Based  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  consultation  room,  he  factu- 
ally illustrates  Miss  Follett's  theory  of 
interaction  and  circular  response.  He 
shows  the  extent  and  value  of  all  human 
relations  that  enter  into  the  faith,  confi- 
dence and  hopes  of  people  living  and 
working  together.  He  offers  a  very  read- 
able selection  of  experiences  that  are  the 
outgrowth  of  a  human  attitude  towards 
patients  and  reflect  the  potentials  of  that 
mutual  understanding  between  people, 
which  is  so  enriching  to  life. 
New  York  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Preparing  for  Life 

WOMEN     AFTER     COLLEGE,    by    Robert    G. 

Foster  and  Pauline  Park  Wilson.  Columbia 
T'niversity  Press.  305  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TN  1932  the  authors,  instructors  at  the 
*-  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit, 
established  an  advisory  service  for  col- 
lege women.  The  clinical  material  they 
obtained  from  a  survey  of  the  experi- 
ences of  a  group  of  one  hundred  women 
selected  from  44  colleges,  most  of  them 
located  in  the  Middlewest,  is  presented 
in  this  readable  little  volume.  The 
study  had  two  main  objectives:  first,  to 
explore  the  problems  facing  women  col- 
lege graduates  and  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, what  contributions  the  college  ex- 
perience had  made  to  their  solution;  and 
second,  to  experiment  with  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adult  guidance  service  for 
families  of  a  middle  socio-economic 
status.  The  survey  showed  that  the 
majority  of  the  group  under  study  had 
little  skill  or  ability  to  handle  the  usual 
household  demands  of  post-college  life. 
The  types  of  problem  revealed  raise 
the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
academic  college  training  prepares  wo- 
men to  meet  the  situations  which  con- 
front them  as  adults.  The  arts  and  sci- 
ence courses  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
tribute to  personality  development  and 
to  improve  human  relationships  did  not 
perform  their  function  in  the  lives  of 
these  women.  The  authors  cannot  see 
why  a  study  of  Plato  should  have  a 
higher  intellectual  status  than  a  study  of 
babies,  and  suggest  that  an  adequate  edu- 
cational program  should  integrate  the 
more  formal  type  of  curricula  with  the 
efforts  of  such  educational  agencies  as 
public  health  services,  recreational  or- 
ganizations, and  parent  and  adult  edu- 
cation groups.  They  introduce  many 
provocative  questions  which  serve  as  a 
challenge  to  all  those  who  believe  in 
realistic  education  and  suggest  innumer- 
able opportunities  for  research  in  the 
problems  of  marriage  and  the  family. 
The  study  is  offered  not  as  an  answer  to 
that  old  question  of  what  should  be  in- 


cluded in  the  woman's  college  curricu- 
lum hut  as  a  stimulus  to  discussion  and 
further  analysis  of  the  actual  and  prac- 
tical educational  needs  of  the  women  of 
today.  Although  the  report  is  addressed 
particularly  to  educators,  it  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  pre- 
paring women  to  meet  effectively  the 
ever-broadening  responsibilities  which 
they  must  carry  if  the  best  and  highest 
type  of  community  living  is  to  be  pro- 
moted. EMILY  THORP  BURR 

Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 
New  York  City 

The  Oldest  Institution 

THE  FAMILY,  by  Ruth  Shonle  Cavan.  Crowell. 
593  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


T~*HE  author  states  in  the  preface: 
"This  book  was  planned  primarily 
as  a  text  for  undergraduate  students. 
The  viewpoint  is  sociological,  with  em- 
phasis both  upon  social  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  family  and  upon  the  mold- 
ing of  personality  within  the  family." 
In  my  opinion  the  volume  fulfills  very 
adequately  the  expectations  implied  in 
this  statement.  It  is  well  designed  and 
organized  for  textbook  purposes.  The 
family  is  examined  sociologically  rather 
than  psychologically,  or  from  the  per- 
sonal viewpoint.  On  this  account  it 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  text  to 
assist  students  in  preparing  for  their 
own  marriages  and  family  experiences. 

The  chief  value  of  this,  as  compared 
with  other  similar  volumes,  is  in  its  se- 
lection and  organization  of  materials. 
There  are  a  few  original  contributions, 
especially  case  studies  taken  from  here- 
tofore unpublished  material  from  the 
White  House  Conference  Study  on  the 
Adolescent  in  the  Family,  and  tables 
based  on  the  1930  census.  But  there  is 
a  skilful  use  of  other  primary  and  sec- 
ondary sources  and  a  masterful  organi- 
zation of  the  whole. 

Part  I,  "The  Nature  of  the  Family," 
opens,  most  logically  it  seems  to  me, 
with  a  chapter  on  the  twentieth  century 
American  family.  The  other  two  chap- 
ters in  this  part  do  not  attempt  a  chron- 
ological development  of  the  family  but 
an  interpretation  based  on  historical 
data. 

Part  II,  "The  Course  of  Family 
Life,"  is  the  least  inclusive  and  the  least 
adequate  of  the  book,  but  is  notable  for 
including  a  chapter  on  a  subject  slighted 
by  other  family  texts,  "The  Later  Years 
of  Married  Life." 

Part  III,  under  the  title  of  "Crises  in 
Family  Life."  deals  with  what  is  usually 
termed  family  disorganization.  The  two 
chapters  on  the  depression  and  \var  are 
dated,  of  course,  hut  offer  excellent  illus- 
trations of  family  life  in  times  of  crisi*. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  Part  IV  on 
"Regional  and  Class  Aspects  of  the 
Family,"  "The  Immigrant  Family," 
"The  Negro  Family,"  and  "The  Family 
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in  Rural  and  Urban  Social  Organiza- 
tion," call  to  our  attention  that  we  have 
in  America  not  just  one  family  type  but 
many.  This  fact  has  too  often  been  over- 
looked in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  students,  social  workers 
and  others  objectively  concerned  with 
family  life  should  find  this  book  to  be 
a  valuable  resource.  DONALD  S.  KLAISS 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Children  in  Wartime 

YOU,  YOUR  CHILDREN.  AND  WAR,  by 
Dorothy  W.  Baruch.  Appleton-Century.  234 
pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

A  VERY  timely  book  dealing  with 
children  of  aH  ages,  including  boys 
and  girls  who  are  thinking  of  getting 
married  while  their  parents  refuse  to 
recognize  that  they  are  already  young 
men  and  women.  From  the  first  chapter 
on  the  prevalent  perplexity,  "What  Can 
I  Do?"  to  the  last  encouraging  and 
affirmative  one,  "What  I  Can  Do!"  Dr. 
Baruch  carries  the  reader  quicklv 
through  considerations  of  the  normal 
anxieties  and  misgivings  of  parents  be- 
wildered by  the  war  and  its  accompan- 
iments. Shall  we  speak  of  fear?  In- 
tolerance; democracy;  taking  part  —  all 
that  is  buzzing  about  us  and  confusing 
us  in  terms  of  the  child,  his  require- 
ments, his  limitations. 

An  especially  interesting  feature  is  the 
frequent  use  of  children's  expressions  in 
a  variety  of  informal  or  play  situations, 
showing  out  of  their  own  mouths  their 
childish  aggressions  and  hostilities. 
These  will  startle  many  parents  and 
teachers  who  do  not  recognize,  or  who 
refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  such  "primi- 
tive" feelings  are  normal  elements  in 
human  personality.  Since  these  inter- 
pretations are  so  unfamiliar,  one  could 
wish  that  the  needs  and  methods  for  di- 
recting and  sublimating  such  impulses 
had  been  made  more  explicit,  although 
the  whole  book  is  imbued  with  a  prac- 
tical sense  of  their  implications. 

Dr.  Baruch  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  wider  understanding  of 
principles  and  attitudes  that  are  still 
too  closely  confined  to  specialists  and  to 
individuals  of  exceptional  insight.  The 
chapter  on  boy-girl  problems  should  be 
especially  helpful  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  adolescents. 

SIDONIE   MATSNBR  GRUENBERC 
New  York 

OUR  CHILDREN  FACE  WAR,  by  Anna  W.  M. 
Wolf.  Houghton  Mifflin.  214  pp.  Price  $2,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  FTER  Pearl  Harbor,  thousands  of 
American  families  that  had  been 
functioning  quite  successfully  in  a  peace- 
ful country  were  faced  suddenly  with 
the  startling  new  question:  "What  about 
our  children  now  that  we're  at  war?" 
Mrs.  Anna  Wolf  in  her  book,  "Our 
Children  Face  War,"  has  discussed  the 
many  facets  of  this  large  problem. 


She  points  out  that  when  children  arc 
called  on  to  meet  this  experience,  they 
do  not  shake  off  their  old  problems,  in- 
herent in  being  children,  in  order  to 
handle  the  new.  They  carry  the  old 
problems  with  them  and  only  by  under- 
standing these  can  one  reasonably  pre- 
dict beforehand  or  interpret  afterward 
their  reactions  to  the  atmosphere,  atti- 
tudes, and  activities  of  a  wartime  world. 

Drawing  on  both  her  own  unusual 
background  of  wide  experience  with  pa- 
rents and  children,  and  the  findings  of 
workers  with  children  in  wartime  Eng- 
land, Mrs.  Wolf  concludes  in  part: 
that  children  do  best  who  remain  close 
to  their  families  in  times  of  anxiety  or 
who,  if  evacuated,  are  placed  with  their 
own  friends  and  some  known  adult;  that 
they  tend  to  react  to  danger  as  their  pa- 
rents do,  whether  that  be  with  courage 
or  hysteria;  that  they  need  to  share 
freely,  rather  than  be  "protected  from," 
family  grief  if  it  strikes;  that  partici- 
pating in  all  the  active  ways  possible  at 
home  to  help  win  the  war  is  a  good 
safety  valve;  that  older  children  need 
opportunity  for  frank  discussion  of  the 
phenomenon  of  a  civilization  that  form- 
erly condemned  killing  now  condoning  it 
on  a  mass  scale. 

This  timely  and  encouraging  book  dis- 
cusses, too,  such  problems  as  women  in 
war  work,  education  for  peacetime  liv- 
ing, and  the  building  of  attitudes  in  chil- 
dren that  will  further  real  democracy. 

Excellent  reading  lists  for  a  war  and 
a  post-war  democracy  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 
New  York  LOUISE  P.  WOODCOCK 

Health  and  Exercise 

HOW  TO  FEEL  BETTER  AND  LOOK  IT, 
by  Frank  T.  Kimball  and  Abbott  W.  Allen, 
M.D.  Dwell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  Inc.  280  pp. 
Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

*1PHIS  book  is  a  treatise  on  health  and 
•*•  exercise,  written  by  a  physician  in 
active  medical  practice ;  and  a  scientific 
research  consultant  and  expert  in  exer- 
cise. Much  solid  advice  is  given,  inter- 
larded with  striking  statements  of  opin- 
ion, some  of  which  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  general  doctrine,  however, 
rings  true  and  is  free  from  misleading 
or  dangerous  fads — for  which  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  public  should  be 
thankful. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  physical  exercise,  presenting  thirty- 
nine  groups  of  exercises,  each  with  a 
page  of  photographs  and  a  page  of  text. 
The  doctrine  stems  from  writers  on  ex- 
ercise of  a  half  century  ago — Checkley 
and  Cromie,  whose  books,  long  out  of 
print,  this  book  recommends.  The  au- 
thors-refer to  Hackenschmidt  and  others 
of  the  wrestler  type,  but  make  a  gesture 
toward  Mensendieck  and  Jesse  Williams. 
The  photographs,  unfortunately,  are 
poor  and  of  moderate  descriptive  value. 
The  greatest  value  of  the  book  lies  in 


its  interesting  development  of  the  type 
of  exercise  which  can  be  taken  in  a  gym- 
nasium or  at  home,  but  unfortunately, 
the  impression  is  given  that  this  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  one  to  feel  better,  to 
look  better,  and  to  become  a  "technically 
perfect  athlete."  Those  who  believe  in 
the  values  of  walking,  hiking,  dancing, 
out-of-door  sports,  baseball,  and  other 
activities  as  forms  of  beneficial  exercises, 
would  be  very  critical  of  this  point  of 
view  and  perhaps  equally  insistent  on  the 
high  merits  of  their  own  fitness  meth- 
ods. Still,  it  is  customary  for  enthusi- 
astic specialists  in  various  forms  of  ex- 
ercise (as  well  as  in  art,  literature, 
medicine,  and  everything  else)  to  exalt 
their  own  methods.  This  book  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  its  subject.  It  will 
be  useful  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  "feel 
better  and  look  better"  and  is  willing 
to  take  the  trouble  to  achieve  these  ends. 
New  York  C.  WARD  CRAMPTON,  M.D. 


READERS  WRITE 


The  Small  Giver 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  January  issue  of 
your  magazine,  there  appeared  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Burhoe,  entitled  "The  Chests' 
Dilemma."  I  should  like  to  clarify  some- 
what the  problem  which  she  presents. 

There  is  no  perfect  way  of  raising 
money.  The  Community  Chest  move- 
ment has  been  developed  to  meet  a  great 
need,  but  far  from  having  its  foundations 
in  a  "privileged  constituency,"  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  giving  can  be  upon  a 
really  democratic  basis.  By  the  method 
of  systematic  giving,  by  payr6ll  deduc- 
tions, by  active  cooperation  with  the 
unions,  by  having  time  to  solicit  in  the 
mills  and  factories  and  shops,  it  has  be- 
come possible  for  the  small  giver  to  make 
contributions  upon  a  scale  entirely  impos- 
sible for  him  under  the  sporadic  separate 
campaigns.  Under  the  Chest  plan  he 
does  not  give  just  once,  but  continuously, 
week  by  week  and  month  by  month.  He 
is  not  overlooked  as  he  was  in  small  and 
spasmodic  campaigns ;  he  is  not  confused 
by  appeals  of  many  different  agencies ;  he 
is  not  made  more  narrow  and  parochial 
through  giving  only  to  that  specific  tiling 
in  which  he  has  a  direct  and  immediate 
interest.  To  this  small  giver  is  opened 
the  way  and  the  incentive  to  broaden  his 
range  of  interest  and  the  scope  of  his 
sympathy  and  to  make  his  contribution, 
if  he  be  foreign  born,  not  alone  to  the 
relief  of  the  country  of  his  origin  but  to 
other  nations  who  also  suffer  and  whose 
redemption  is  equally  important  to  him 
as  an  American. 

With  the  Red  Cross  campaign  ex- 
cluded from  the  War  Chest  campaigns 
and  with  that  for  the  sale  of  war  bonds 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Professional    Education    for    Social    Work 

For  positions  of  responsibility  in  social  work,  professional  education  is  essential.  The  following 
schools  constitute  the  membership  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
Schools  offering  a  curriculum  of  one  year  are  indicated  by  *.  Schools  not  so  marked  offer  two 
years  or  more.  Correspondence  with  individual  schools  is  recommended.  For  information  re- 
garding the  Association  address  the  Secretary,  Miss  Leona  Massoth,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


ATLANTA   UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
247  Henry  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Forrester  B.  Washington,  Director 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WOBK 
126  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  Walter  McGuinn,  SJ.,  Dean 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
84  Exeter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 

BHYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research 
Mildred  Fairchild,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
University  Campus,  and  25  Niagara  Square 
Niles  Carpenter,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Harry  M.  Cassidy,  Director 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department  of  Social  Work,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mary  Clarke  Burnett,  Head  of  Department 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

School  of  Social  Work,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Mitchell,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago,  111. 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
Helen  Wright,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver,  Colorado 
Department  of  Social  Work 
Florence  W.  Hutsinpillar,  Director 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
134  East  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Anna  E.  King,  Dean 

"UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Department  of  Social  Work  Training 
Ferris  F.  Laune,  Director 

"HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Graduate  Division  of  Social  Work 
Inadel  Burns  Lindsay,  Acting  Director 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 
Louis  E.  Evans,  in  charge 

"LOUISIANA  STATF.  UNIVERSITY,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
School  of  Social  Welfare 
Earl  E.  Klein,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Graduate  Division  of  Social  Administration 
John  J.  Cronin,  Director 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Roman  L.  Haremski,  Acting  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Curriculum 
in  Social  Work,  60  Farnsworth  Ave., 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Robert  W.  Kelso,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Graduate  Course  in  Social  Work 
F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Director 

THE  MONTREAL  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
3600  University   St.,   Montreal,  Canada 
Dorothy  King,  Director 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
2400  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Lucian  L.   Lauennan,  Director 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Frank  Z.  Click,  Director 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WOBK 
of  Columbia  University 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walter  W.  Pettit,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Division  of 

Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Roy  M.  Brown,  Director 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus,  Ohio 
School  of  Social  Administration 
Charles  C.  Stillman,  Director 

"UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
School  of  Social  Work 
J.  J.  Rhyne,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
W.  I.  Newsletter,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
SAINT  Louis  UNIVERSITY 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Rev.  A.  H.  Scheller,  S.J.,  Director 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Katharine  D.  Hardwick,  Director 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Everett  Kimball,  Director 
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SATURDAY  FORUM  CROUP 


THE  SATURDAY  FORUM 
LUNCHEON  CROUP 

Mwu  weekly.  1:13  P.M..  634  Mtillson  Arenue. 
New     York      (Tor.      59th     Street) 

FEBRUARY   CALENDAR 
The  Democracy  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Cultural    Contributions:    Negro.    Jew.     Catholic. 

Chinese    (respectively) 
Authoritative  Speaken  at  each  Lecture. 

General    Membership    SI. 00 

Sustaining   Membership  $5.00  and  up 

Admlselon  to  Lecture  for  non   members  50c 

Members  25c — Special  Rates  for  Students. 

Adjrftt    Inijutritit 

MRS.   EVA   ROBIN 

340  West  72nd  Street.  New  York 
Schuyler  4-2957 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Re- 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLY  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Nebraska  Lutheran  child-placing  agency  desires 
trained  and  experienced  Lutheran  social 
worker  immediately.  Excellent  salary.  7849 
Survey. 


Experienced  Case  Worker  for  child  care  depart- 
ment in  small  agency.  Supervisory  experience 
desirable.  Opportunity  to  further  develop  the 
work.  Must  be  Lutheran.  State  age,  experi- 
ence, salary  desired.  7848  Survey. 


Trained  a"d  experienced  Social  Worker  for  State 
Wide  Eastern  Organization.  Salary  $1800 
witli  maintenance.  7843  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Young  man,  30,  draft  deferred,  desires  Executive 
Opportunity.  Business  training  and  experi 
ence  plus  accredited  social  work  master's  de 
gree.  Four  years'  experience  as  case  worker 
and  supervisor  in  large  state  public  assistance 
agencies,  two  years'  experience  with  large  city 
private  agencies.  Good  speaker  ant!  organi/er. 
7846  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  broad  experience 
in  family  and  child  welfare,  refugee  service, 
administration,  public  relations  research.  Ref- 
erences. 7847  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE — Boys'  Supervisor  or  Assistant 
Superintendent.  Broad  experience  with  de- 
pendents and  delinquents.  Will  locate  any- 
where. 7850  Survey. 


Available  for  administrative  work,  lecturing, 
teaching,  research  :  foundation,  institution  or 
agency:  considered  unusually  competent  lec- 
turer and  tt-acher:  at  present,  head  of  social 
studies  division  with  permanent  professional 
tenure,  reputable  college:  Ph.D.  f Sociology)  : 
niale,  38,  married:  settlement,  camp  admin- 
live  experience:  able  executive,  interested 
in  keeping  alive  during  war  social  values  and 
liberal  arts  ideals.  7851  Survey. 


being  stepped  up  in  intensity,  there  is 
certain  to  be  enough  continuous  solicita- 
tion to  satisfy  the  most  demanding.  With 
the  income  tax  making  its  impact  upon 
millions  of  citizens  who  have  not  felt  it 
before,  and  with  the  standard  of  living 
falling  inevitably  during  the  war,  it  is 
essential,  if  those  whom  Mrs.  Burhoe 
describes  are  to  make  effective  contribu- 
tion, that  it  should  be  orderly  and  not 
spasmodic. 

The  War  Chest  is  not  the  perfect  an- 
swer, hut  the  best  yet  found. 

HENRY  M.  WRISTON 
President,  Brown  University 
Providence,  R.  I. 

State  Settlement  Laws 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  a  perusal  of  the 
November  Survey  Midmonthly,  I  have 
noted  the  section  entitled  "Public  Aid" 
and  its  reference  to  settlement.  I  was 
particularly  concerned  with  the  state- 
ment: "all  other  states  have  laws  mak- 
ing from  six  months  to  five  years  resi- 
dence in  the  state  a  prerequisite  for 
eligibility  to  any  public  assistance." 

Many  states,  and  New  Jersey  in  par- 
ticular, have  settlement  laws  which  lit- 
erally require  residence  in  a  municipality 
or  the  state  for  a  given  period,  as  a 
basis  of  eligibility  for  assistance.  To 
some  degree  such  laws  are  figuratively 
superfluous.  In  actual  practice,  individ- 
uals are  not  denied  assistance  on  the 
grounds  of  questionable  residence  status, 
contrary  to  the  general  conception  or 
misconception.  In  operation,  the  laws 
and  practices  are  neither  restrictive  nor 
prohibitive.  To  illustrate,  New  Jersey 
is  granting  assistance  to  non-state  resi- 
dents to  the  extent  of  $200,000  annually. 
Although  our  laws  permit  removals, 
seldom  is  that  provision  exercised,  and 
then  only  when  conditions  and  circum- 
stances warrant.  There  are  many  social 
implications  involving  individuals  and 
families  other  than  the  mere  granting  of 
public  assistance.  Housing,  school  facili- 
ties, institutional  and  hospital  care,  de- 
linquency and  crime  (to  mention  but  a 
few),  are  all  social  factors  and  legisla- 
tion must  perforce  be  designed  accord- 
ingly. 

I  am  convinced  that  state  settlement 
laws  individually  and  collectively  require 
drastic  modification  and  simplification; 
primarily  because  of  excessive  adminis- 
trative costs  and  wasted  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  this  problem.  However, 
going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
should  be  avoided.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance that  outright  abolition  of  settlement 
laws  would  not  create  ills  and  abuses 
affecting  the  relief  individual  and  the 
general  economic  scheme  that  misht  far 
outweigh  those  existing  under  present 
policies  ami  statutes. 
Dirertnr  CHARLES  R.  ERDMAN,  JR. 

Municipal  Aid  Administration,  N.  J. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 380U  l-.ast  l.'olfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado,  Sanuu-I  ^cliacici .  ICxrculu- 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.U.,  Medical  Director, 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications.  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz. 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  110.1  \Vidcner 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  I'ln- 
cago  area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING-1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton.  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St..  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Knicr>on.  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  stat- 
ciations  in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birtl; 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
BOttSC  cooperating  with  *•<•. -i;tl  workers  in  re- 
ferring indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  \VIcker*ham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman.  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
Richard  N.  Picr-on.  M.D. ;  National  Di- 
rector, D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director, 
Claude  C.  Pierce.  M.I>. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St..    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGF.R.  Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M. -4   P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  8  P.M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis- 
fying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
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•  To  end  war  does  not  bring  peace.   It 
merely  makes  peace  possible — EDUARD  C. 
LINDEMAN  in  "Frontiers  of  Democracy." 

•  Today  the  power  of  the  pressure  group 
rests  upon  the  premise  of  general  social 
scientific     illiteracy. — ALVIN     JOHNSON, 
director.    New    School    for    Social    Re- 
search, New   York. 

•  Right  is  something  which  must  be  en- 
forced  even   against  the   interest   of   the 
individual     and     the      nation. — CONRAD 
COUNT  VON  PREYSING,  Roman  Catholic 
Kishop  of  Berlin,  in  a  Christinas  pastoral 
letter,   1942. 

•  The   British,   if   sometimes   our    rivals 
in    the    world,    are    also    our    partners. 
Their   team   may  not  be  our   team,  but 
it  plays  in  the  same  league,  and  we  speak 
freely    when    its    pitchers    bungle    their 
throws. — LEWIS  GANNETT,  in  the  New 
Ynrk    Herald    Tribune. 


•  It  is  so  much  easier  to  draw  a  blue- 
print of  Utopia  than  a  relatively  smooth 
working  measure  of  economic  control 
dealing  with  even  one  of  the  many  prob- 
lems begot  by  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power. — FELIX  FRANKFURTER, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 


So  They  Say 


Madame   Chiang  Kai-shek   to   Ameri- 
can audiences: 

'   Identity  of  ideals  is  the  strongest  possi- 
ble solvent  of  racial  dissimilarities. 

•  While   we   must  not   be   visionary   we 
must  have  vision  so  that  peace  should  not 
be  punitive  in  spirit. 

•  It  would   be  just   as.  irrational   for   a 
man  to  claim  that  he  was  self-made  as 
for  a  nation  to  believe  that  it  could  be 
self-sufficient. 

•  From  five  and  a  half  years  of  experi- 
ence we  in  China  are  convinced  that  it 
is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  not  to  ac- 
cept   failure    ignominiously,    but   to    risk 
its  gloriously. 

•  While  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  not  to 
feel   bitterness  for  the  injuries  we  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  aggressors, 
let  us  remember  that  recrimination   and 
hatred  will  lead  us  nowhere.    We  should 
use  our  energy  to  better  purpose  so  that 
every  nation  will  be  enabled   to   use  its 
native  genius  and  energy  for  the  recon- 
struction   of    a    permanently    progressive 
world    with   all  nations   participating   on 
an  equitable   and   just  basis. 


•  Nations   are   born   stoics   and  die   epi- 
cureans.— WILL  DURANT  in  "The  Life 
of  Greece." 

•  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  have  chal- 
lenged not  merely  the  strength  but  the 
moral  fitness  of  the  democratic  nations. 
— ALAIN  LOCKE  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  Without     proper     home     training     in 
morals  and  manners  we  can  expect  only 
disorderly,   unbalanced  youth. — MONSIC- 
NOR   BRYAN   J.    MC£NTEGERT,   national 
director,    Catholic    Near    East    Welfare 
Association. 

•  The  world   revolt   against  civilization, 
of  which  the  war  is  the  military  phase, 
would    not    have    happened    if    we    had 
served  more  faithfully  the  ideas  on  which 
our   civilization    rests. — HERBERT    AGAR. 
former  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  now  a  naval  officer. 

•  Why    is    it    so    characteristic    of    our 
democratic  society  that  we  can  be  lavish 
«-ith   public  funds  in   trying  to   cure  de- 
pendency,     delinquency,      sickness,      and 
crime,    but    absolutely    nearsighted    and 
niggardly   in   the   field   of   prevention? — 
BURTON   P.   FOWLER,  to  the  Delaware 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  in 
a  Democracy. 


The  Month  of  Mars 

Cartoons  by  HERBLOCK 
for  NEA  Service 


Forward — Right — Left — Face  to  the  Rear — March! 


'    l-i:'s  War   for  You 


The  Flowers  That  Bloom  in  the  Spring,  Tra  La, 
Have  Nothing  to  Do  with  the  Case 


Fantastic! 
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In  May  Act  Areas 

By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


T 


ELL  me  what  he  looks   like.     I'll   find   him  for 


you. 


The  girl  only  giggled  in  response  and  glanced 
quickly  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  five  soldiers  who  had 
her  almost  completely  encircled.  She  was  extremely  young, 
thin  almost  to  the  point  of  gauntness,  shabbily  but  jauntily 
dressed.  When  her  eyes  finished  their  swift  survey  they 
reached  beyond  the  immediate  circle  to  the  khaki-colored 
crowds  that  filled  the  tiny  bus  station  and  spilled  out  onto 
the  street.  Her  pupils  were  large  with  excitement  and 
her  face  was  flushed. 

It  was  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  on  a  Saturday  night  last 
January.  Perhaps  the  girl  later  found  the  soldier  she  had 
followed  to  Fort  Bragg — found  him  among  the  thousands 
of  uniformed  men  who  "take  over"  Fayetteville  on 'week- 
ends. Perhaps,  too,  she  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  place 
to  stay  in  a  town  which  has  had  so  many  people  come  in 
since  the  1940  census  that  no  one  can  even  guess  at  its  pres- 
ent population.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  there  began 
that  night  a  series  of  events  which  will  ultimately  termi- 
nate with  the  girl's  entrance  into  the  Federal  Reformatory 
for  Women  at  Alderson,  W.  Va. 

No  over-active  imagination  has  been  needed  to  conjure 
up  the  last  named  possibility.  On  the  basis  of  chance  it  is 
probably  the  most  likely  of  the  three.  Only  two  days  after 
the  occurrence  of  this  scene  in  the  Fayetteville  bus  station, 
forty-eight  girls,  the  majority  of  them  in  their  'teens,  were 
sentenced  in  North  Carolina  to  a  year  at  Alderson  for 
violation  of  the  May  act.  At  least  half  the  defendants 
said  they  had  come  to  Fayetteville  to  be  near  a  husband  or 
a  boy  friend  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg.  Over  half  of  them, 
at  the  time  of  their  arrest,  were  found  to  be  infected  with 
venereal  disease. 

The  May  act,  making  prostitution  a  federal  offense,  is 
in  force  only  in  those  areas  in  which  it  has  been  declared 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  invoked — thus  far  but  two : 
the  twelve  North  Carolina  counties  surrounding  and  in- 
cluding Fort  Bragg,  and  twenty-seven  counties  in  middle 
Tennessee.  Passed  by  Congress  in  July  1941  as  a  venereal 
disease  control  measure,  its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  means 
of  clearing  out  organized  prostitution  from  cantonment 
areas  where  local  authorities  are  apathetic  or  where  the 
problem  is  too  big  for  them  to  handle.  Unfortunately  for 


consistency,  Congress  failed  to  define  the  word  "prostitu- 
tion," so  that  in  the  western  part  of  the  Tennessee  area 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  conviction  under  the  law; 
while  in  the  North  Carolina  counties  'teen-age  girls  who 
have  been  more  promiscuous  than  mercenary  are  sent  to 
prison  along  with  hardened  prostitutes. 

THE    TWENTY-SEVEN     TENNESSEE    COUNTIES    WERE    THE 

first  to  come  under  the  May  act.  They  contain  the  middle 
Tennessee  army  maneuver  area  as  well  as  several  army 
camps  and  training  fields,  the  largest  of  which  is  Camp 
Forrest.  Army  officials  first  began  to  frown  on  the  local 
authorities  when  a  sharp  increase  in  the  venereal  disease 
rates  in  the  Second  Army  became  apparent  after  the  spring 
maneuvers  of  1941.  The  rise,  perhaps,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  no  military  secret  that  the  maneuver  area 
had  been  the  scene  of  a  feminine  invasion — "professional" 
women,  adventurous  girls,  juvenile  runaways,  sweethearts, 
and  wives,  who  came  from  near  and  far  by  automobile, 
trailer,  bus  or  "thumb,"  attracted  by  the  soldiers.  More- 
over, Nashville,  the  only  nearby  city,  the  natural  magnet 
for  men  off-duty,  was  a  "wide  open"  town  with  a  well 
known  red  light  district  directly  behind  the  state  capitol. 
Since  Nashville  is  the  only  large  city  in  middle  Tennessee, 
it  was  also  the  off-duty  destination  for  men  from  Camp 
Forrest  as  well  as  from  the  smaller  and  nearer  army  bases. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  venereal  disease  reported  at  Camp 
Forrest  was  contracted  in  Nashville,  and  Camp  Forrest  had 
a  venereal  disease  rate  that  was  far  above  the  average.  In 
the  fall  of  1941,  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Nashville 
and  of  the  twenty-seven  middle  Tennessee  counties  received 
fair  warning  from  army  officials  that  "something  must  be 
done." 

The  procedure  for  invoking  the  May  act  is  long  and 
intricate.  There  are  several  warnings,  preliminary  sur- 
veys, and  periods  of  probation  before  final  recommendation 
is  Sent  to  the  War  Department.  Though  the  first  warn- 
ing was  issued  in  Tennessee  in  the  early  fall  of  1941,  it 
was  May  1942  before  the  act  was  finally  invoked.  The 
State  Health  Department  had  pushed  for  the  invocation 
of  the  act,  since  in  rural  areas  public  officials  were  legally 
powerless  to  institute  any  clean-up  campaign  because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  state  prostitution  and  venereal  di- 
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scase  control  laws.*  On  the  other  hand,  Nashville,  with  a 
city's  power  to  pass  ordinances  and  enforce  them,  teemed 
disinterested  in  any  kind  of  repression  program  until  the 
army  threatened  to  declare  the  city  "off  limits"  for  all 
soldiers.  This  threat,  perhaps  more  than  the  approach  of 
the  May  act,  was  behind  the  sudden  move  to  stage  a  vice 
campaign  a  week  before  the  May  act  was  invoked.  By 
the  time  that  arm  of  the  federal  law  reached  over  the 
city,  the  red  light  district  was  closed  and  prostitution  had 
gone  under  cover. 

The  May  act  has  never  really  been  enforced  in  Nash- 
ville nor  in  the  western  sixteen  of  the  twenty-seven  Tennes- 
see counties  where  it  has  been  invoked.  At  first  the  special 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  from  Mem- 
phis headquarters  worked  diligently  with  the  local  police  in 
making  cases  to  be  brought  before  the  U.  S.  District  Court. 
But  out  of  twenty-nine  cases  to  come  into  court  up  to 
February  1942  there  were  only  two  jury  convictions  and 
one  guilty  plea;  and  one  of  the  convictions  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  new  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  eleven 
eastern  middle  Tennessee  counties,  which  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  different  judge  as  well  as  a  different  FBI 
office,  there  have  been  some  sixty  May  act  sentences,  most 
of  them  guilty  pleas.  The  contrast  in  results  seems  to 
arise  in  part  from  a  difference  in  the  interpretation  of 
prostitution  on  the  part  of  the  judges  and  in  what  they  are 
willing  to  accept  as  evidence  in  a  prostitution  case.  How- 
ever, the  lack  of  guilty  pleas  in  the  Nashville  area  may 
be  the  natural  result  of  the  "not  guilty"  verdict  handed 
down  by  the  jury  in  the  first — and  greatly  publicized — 
May  act  case. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MAY  ACT  IN  THE  TWELVE   NoRTH 

Carolina  counties  has  been  in  even  sharper  contrast  to  its 
history  in  the  western  middle  Tennessee  area.  The  U.  S. 
District  Court,  which  sits  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  a  record 
of  some  200  sentences  under  the  act,  including  members  of 
all  the  branches  of  organized  vice — prostitutes,  soliciting 
cab  drivers,  street  procurers,  and  owners  of  houses — but 
also  including  numerous  'teen-age  girls  whose  promiscuity 
might  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  glamor  of  the  uniform 
and  a  strange  sense  of  patriotism  as  to  a  desire  to  supple- 
ment a  meager  income. 

The  act  went  into  effect  in  North  Carolina  in  July  1942. 
after  it  had  become  apparent  that  state  and  local  authorities 
were  unequal  to  the  task  of  controlling  conditions  in  Fay- 
etteville,  Raleigh,  and  other  off-duty  destinations  of  soldiers 
from  Fort  Bragg,  where  venereal  disease  rates  were  high. 
Though  actual  red  light  districts  were  not  a  part  of  the 
scene  in  these  cities,  prostitution  was  carried  on  without 
much  disturbance  and  followed  the  usual  pattern  edged 
with  cab  drivers,  bell  hops,  property  owners,  and  the  like. 
Just  outside  Fayetteville  "vice"  was  further  encouraged 
by  a  ten-mile  stretch  of  road  that  was  lined  with  honky- 
tonks,  juke  joints  and  tourist  cabins,  where  the  line  separat- 
ing promiscuity  from  prostitution  became  exceedingly  thin. 

North  Carolina's  failure  to  handle  the  situation  came 
not  so  much  from  the  lack  of  legal  authority  as  from  a 
failure  of  health  and  law  enforcement  agencies  to  work 
together.  State  health  officials  weie  reluctant  to  quaran- 
tine persons  for  venereal  disease,  but  they  railed  at  local 

•  New  teeth  were  put  i.ilo  their  laws  last  month  when  the  state  legis- 
lature passed  two  lulls  which  hail  the  endoriement  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  auj  army  oOcill*. 


officials  for  neglecting  to  clamp  down  on  prostitution.  The 
habit  of  local  courts  was  to  convict  a  prostitute  or  a  p.uul- 
erer  as  a  vagrant  with  a  sentence  of  a  small  fine  or  a  few 
days  in  jail  and  an  apparent  lightening  of  punishment  with 
each  repetition  of  arrest.  Strangely  enough,  with  the  in- 
vocation of  the  May  act,  local  authorities  seemed  to  become 
aware  of  their  own  responsibility  and  began  making  arrests 
under  the  state  prostitution  law.  In  the  past  year,  nearly 
as  many  women  have  been  sent  from  the  area  to  the  state 
prison  at  Raleigh  as  to  the  federal  reformatory  at  Aider- 
son,  .W.  Va.  Local  police  also  work  closely  with  FBI 
agents  on  May  act  cases,  though  it  is  a  little  difficult  for 
the  outsider  to  understand  how  the  choice  between  federal 
or  state  prosecution  is  determined.  To  army  venereal  di- 
sease officers  the  point  may  be  immaterial  so  long  as  there 
is  a  drop  in  the  disease  rates. 

Rates  have  fluctuated  at  Fort  Bragg  since  last  July 
when  the  May  act  was  invoked  and  local  responsibility 
reawakened,  but  the  general  trend  has  been  downward,  the 
combined  rate  for  the  last  four  months  of  1942  being  33J/J 
percent  below  the  combined  rate  for  the  same  period  during 
1941.  Rates  in  the  army  camps  in  middle  Tennessee  have 
also  fluctuated  since  the  act  was  invoked  there,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  attach  any  relationship  to  their  trend  under  the 
May  act  invocation  because  of  the  unevenness  with  which 
the  act  has  been  enforced  in  the  area. 

IF  THE  MAY  ACT  HAS  NOT  ACTU AI.I.Y  HUT  THE  PROSTI- 
tutes  of  Nashville  and  western  middle  Tennessee  behind 
bars,  it  has  frightened  most  of  them  to  cover  or  even,  in 
some  instances,  out  of  the  area.  In  Nashville,  houses  of 
prostitution  no  longer  operate  openly,  and  it  is  said  that 
many  of  those  that  keep  going  on  the  sly  are  careful  not 
to  take  soldiers  as  customers.  However,  though  the  venereal 
disease  rate  in  the  nirrounding  camps  has  dropped,  the 
proportion  attributed  to  Nashville  is  still  high.  And  as 
the  professional  prostitutes  and  their  satellites  recede  from 
the  foreground  of  the  picture,  the  part  in  bolstering  those 
rates  played  by  "enthusiastic  amateurs"  becomes  more  ap- 
parent. 

People  close  to  the  situation  in  Nashville  agree  that  the 
promiscuous  'teen-age  girls  and  children  who  hang  around 
the  honky-tonks  or  roam  the  streets  represent;  a  problem 
of  the  utmost  seriousness.  However,  city  officials  who  are 
laying  plans  to  combat  the  problem  tend  to  view  it  solely 
as  a  menace  to  the  army,  with  the  girl  o!  interest  only 
so  Ion;:  as  she  is  infected.  Great  hopes  are  hung  on  a  new 
health  ordinance  which  empowers  the  police  to  pick  up 
girls  on  vagrancy,  loitering,  or  drunkenness  charges  and 
hold  them  for  venereal  disease  examination;  and  on  a  de- 
tention home,  to  be  made  available  under  Lanham  act  funds, 
where  those  found  infected  can  be  quarantined  and  reha- 
bilitated. There  are  no  resources  or  plans  to  aid  the  non- 
infected  girl  who  will  soon  be  infected  unless  she  is  re- 
turned home,  helped  to  find  useful  employment,  or  just 
straightened  out  in  her  mind. 

In  Tennessee,  an  appalling  number  of  the  girls  caught 
running  after  the  soldiers  are  mere  children.  Frequently 
they  are  no  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  How- 
ever, facilities  for  the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents  are  ex- 
tremely limited.  Tennessee  is  an  institution-minded  state 
and  its  training  schools  for  girls  are  already  overcrowded. 
Other  types  of  care,  such  as  foster  home  placement,  are  rare, 
partly  because  of  state  tradition  and  partly  because  Juvenile 
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Court  probation  officers  in  cities  and  child  welfare  workers 
in  rural  areas  are  few.  Case  work  within  an  institution 
or  follow-up  supervision  after  release  are  unknown. 

There  is  much  talk  in  Nashville,  as  everywhere,  of  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  through  the  day  care 
(including  after  school  care)  of  children  of  working 
mothers.  But  as  one  Tennessee  social  worker  put  it,  "Why 
talk  about  day  care  when  we  can't  keep  the  children  in 
school."  Girls  that  are  still  children  become  truants  to  take 
jobs  as  waitresses  in  the  honky-tonks  or  just  to  hang  around 
places  where  soldiers  abound.  Their  quickness  in  learning 
how  to  pick  up  a  dollar  easily  is  not  too  surprising  when 
it  is  remembered  that  many  of  them  come  from  homes 
where  overcrowded  conditions  allow  for  little  or  no  privacy 
and  where  older  children  are  frequently  encouraged  to 
leave  home  to  make  way  for  the  younger  ones.  Many 
thoughtful  persons  in  the  area  have  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  seeds  of  much  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  and 
'teen-age  irresponsibility  which  is  thriving  now  in  the 
favorable  atmosphere  of  war  excitement,  were  sown  in  the 
depression  era  when  families  were  demoralized  by  long 
years  of  poverty  and  economic  hopelessness.  Few,  if  any, 
persons  on  the  scene  maintain  that  the  problem  was  in  any 
way  stimulated  by  the  moves  to  scare  out  organized  prosti- 
tution. Pathetically  young  girls  were  chasing  the  soldiers 
long  before  the  May  act  was  even  threatened  in  the  area. 
If  authorities  are  more  aware  of  them  now  it  is  because 
they  have  not  dwindled  in  numbers  along  with  the  decrease 
in  professional  prostitutes. 

THE  SAME  SEEMS  TO  BE  TRUE  IN   THE  NORTH    CAROLINA 

May  act  counties.  Though  there  the  promiscuous  young 
girl  runs  as  great  a  risk  of  being  prosecuted  under  the  act 
as  does  the  professional  prostitute,  the  threat  of  federal 
action  does  not  seem  to  have  the  deterrent  effect  on  her 
conduct  that  it  has  on  the  prostitute's.  One  reason  may 
be  that  since  her  promiscuity  is  not  in  reality  a  business 
she  is  less  conscious  than  the  prostitute  of  the  legal  risks 
she  is  taking.  Another  is  the  constant  mobility  of  girls  of 
this  type.  They  come  and  go  with  troop  changes  in  Fort 
Bragg.  Those  that  follow  soldiers  out  of  the  area  are  re- 
placed by  new  hordes  that  show  up  with  the  arrival  of  every 
new  army  contingent.  The  fact  that  within  a  five  months 
period  twelve  different  waitresses  from  one  Fayetteville 
beer  parlor  were  among  the  girls  apprehended  as  suspects 
by  the  law  enforcement  agencies  is  indicative  of  the  turn- 
over even  among  those  who  find  employment.  Incidentally, 
all  twelve  of  the  waitresses  when  arrested  had  venereal 
disease,  though  at  the  time  of  employment  each  had  had  a 
clean  bill  of  health. 

In  North  Carolina,  as  in  Tennessee,  resources  are  scarce 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  girl  who  is  fast  slipping  into 
a  life  of  prostitution.  But  even  those  social  services  that 
are  available  are  not  being  called  on  by  the  federal  agents 
who,  in  their  enforcement  of  the  May  act,  are  constantly 
running  into  girls  needing  only  a  little  understanding  and 
aid  to  deflect  them  from  a  dangerous  course.  Though  the 
two  case  workers  of  the  USO  Travelers  Aid  unit  in  Fay- 
etteville are  working  overtime,  their  cases  are  for  the  most 
part  girls  who  have  been  referred  to  them  by  the  local 
police,  or  who  have  come  for  aid  of  their  own  accord.  A 
family  welfare  agency  in  Raleigh  has  had  only  one  case 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  May  act — a  family  left 
destitute  when  its  taxi  driver  head  was  convicted  of  solicit- 


ing. The  only  contact  which  the  probation  officers  of  the 
Wake  'County  (Raleigh)  Juvenile  Court  have  had  with 
federal  authorities  occurred  when  they  helped  furnish  evi- 
dence of  May  act  violation  on  the  part  of  a  woman  whose 
interest  in  the  soldiers  resulted  in  flagrant  neglect  of  her 
children.  The  Cumberland  County  (Fayetteville)  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  has  never  had  a  referral  from 
the  FBI  agents. 

Nevertheless,  all  of  these  agencies  are  deep  in  the  prob- 
lems that  are  old  to  social  work  but  have  increased  in 
volume  in  army  cantonment  areas — juvenile  delinquency, 
illegitimacy,  child  neglect.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
they  could  service  any  appreciable  number  of  promiscuous 
girls  without  some  outside  aid.  Then,  too,  the  problem 
is  not  entirely  local.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  juvenile 
delinquents  apprehended  as  violators  of  the  May  act  hav,e 
come  from  homes  located  in  the  twelve  May  act  counties. 
A  large  proportion  are  from  out  of  the  state,  every  state 
east  of  the  Mississippi  being  represented  in  the  federal 
probation  officers'  files.  Yet,  because  "social  work  involving 
the  temporary  care  of  young  girls  is  not  considered  necessary 
to  the  war  effort"  by  federal  officials  who  stand  guard  over 
Lanham  act  funds,  chances  are  slim  of  getting  federal  aid 
for  any  rehabilitation  program  not  limited  to  the  venere- 
ally  diseased. 

FEDERAL  OFFICIALS  CHARGED  WITH  THE  ENFORCEMENT 
of  the  May  act  in  North  Carolina  also  have  shown  a  tend- 
ency to  be  interested  in  the  promiscuous  girl  only  insofar 
as  she  is  a  menace  to  the  soldier.  The  district  judge  in 
pronouncing  sentence  draws  no  line  of  distinction  between 
the  young  and  the  mature,  the  "good  time  girl"  and  the 
calculating  prostitute.  At  the  January  trials  girls  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  were  sentenced  to  a  year  at  the  Alderson  Re- 
formatory along  with  women  of  thirty-five  and  forty.  Only 
two  out  of  fifty  convicted  defendants  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation. Although  the  probation  officers  had  made  pre- 
trial  investigations  in  better  than  75  percent  of  the  cases 
the  judge  did  not  ask  for  any  probation  reports  to  be  read. 
Age,  of  course,  is  not  always  an  indication  of  potentiality 
for  rehabilitation.  Nevertheless,  in  numerous  instances  be- 
tween the  ugly  facts  of  the  testimony — usually  a  signed 
statement  obtained  "without  duress"  from  the  girls,  by  the 
FBI  investigators — was  revealed  the  story  of  a  girl  who  had 
been  stranded  when  her  particular  soldier  was  sent  on  to 
another  area,  or  had  become  bored  and  lonely  when  he  was 
on  duty  in  camp,  or  had  found  the  presence  of  so  many 
uniforms  in  her  place  of  employment  too  much  of  a  strain 
on  her  moral  resistance.  Promiscuous  girls  who  accepted 
only  food  and  drink  from  their  "dates"  received  as  stringent 
sentences  as  those  who  had  charged  a  regular  fee  for  their 
favors. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  federal  authorities  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  number  of  juveniles  (in  federal  law  persons 
seventeen  years  of  age  or  younger)  tried  in  open  court  is 
small,  though  approximately  20  percent  of  all  girls  appre- 
hended under  the  act  are  juveniles.  Most  of  them  are 
"diverted"  from  the  federal  court  to  the  local  juvenile  au- 
thorities of  their  home  communities  after  an  appropriate  so- 
cial study  by  one  of  the  two  federal  probation  officers  in 
the  May  act  area.  It  is  certainly  no  fault  of  the  federal 
officers  if  some  home  communities  have  no  proper  juvenile 
authorities  nor  if  good  state  institutional  facilities  are  not 
available  for  all  those  for  whom  they  would  seem  to  be 
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indicated.  When  local  or  state  facilities  for  care  or  super- 
vision are  lacking,  there  is  little  choice  but  to  hold  the 
juvenile  for  trial  in  federal  court  and  probable  sentence 
to  a  year  at  Alderson.  For  example,  such  would  be  the 
almost  unavoidable  procedure  in  the  case  of  a  fifteen-year- 
old  Negro  girl  whose  home  in  North  Carolina  was  not 
conducive  to  constructive  supervision,  for  North  Carolina 
has  no  institutional  facilities  whatever  for  the  care  of  Negro 
girls. 

The  Federal  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Alderson,  W. 
Va.,  is  a  model  institution  which  uses  all  the  modern  socio- 
logical methods  for  rehabilitation.  It  may  be  that  several 
months  of  its  treatment  is  just  the  remedy  needed  to  bring 
strength  to  some  girls.  But  it  may  also  be  true  that  in 
some  instances  a  confused  girl  could  be  put  on  firmer 
ground  without  a  prison  sentence  through  the  aid  of  some- 
one who  could  diagnose  the  source  of  her  maladjustment 
and  prescribev  the  most  likely  remedy  for  its  cure,  whether 
it  be  home  supervision,  constructive  employment,  vocational 
training,  or  institutional  care.  It  was  such  reasoning  which 
prompted  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare to  put  in  a  request  for  Lanham  act  funds  for  a  Classi- 
fication Unit  to  provide  a  temporary  home  for  all  girls  ap- 
prehended in  the  military  areas  as  well  as  some  who  might 
voluntarily  come  for  aid,  and  to  be  staffed  with  skilled  per- 
sonnel equipped  to  help  them  individually  to  plan  for  their 
future.  However,  the  request  was  turned  down,  so  that 
now  in  North  Carolina  there  are  no  detention  facilities 
for  arrested  girls — infected  or  non-infected,  juvenile  or 
adult — other  than  the  county  jails. 

The  May  act  juveniles  and  'teen-age  girls  who  share  the 
crowded  women's  jails  with  long-experienced  prostitutes 
sometimes  have  to  wait  for  several  weeks  or  even  two  or 
three  months  before  they  are  brought  to  trial  or  "di- 
verted" to  their  home  authorities.  It  is  allowable,  of  course, 
to  make  bond,  but  this  is  usually  set  around  $500  and  few 
but  the  more  prosperous  prostitutes  can  afford  to  pay  it. 
The  January  May  act  trials  were  held  in  a  special  session 
of  the  court  called  because  the  jails  were  so  full  that  a 
clearing  out  was  necessary  if  new  arrests  were  to  be  made. 
Many  of  the  girls  who  then  appeared  in  court  had  been 
in  custody  since  the  preceding  November.  Those  with 
venereal  disease  were  not  receiving  treatment  in  the  jails. 

COMMON  DENOMINATOR,  THEN,  IN  THE  TENNESSEE  AND 
North  Carolina  May  act  areas  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment's attempt  to  perform  what  is  usually  a  community 
function  has  met  with  such  contrasting  results,  is  the  fact 
that  the  promiscuous  girl  is  still  a  serious  problem,  as  she 
is  in  every  cantonment  area.  Perhaps  the  federal  govern- 
ment cannot  be  expected  to  get  at  causes  and  lay  plans  for 
prevention,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  the  areas 
where  the  problem  is  greatest  because  of  large  concentrations 
of  troops  are  the  very  areas  where  local  social  resources  have 
been  at  a  minimum  even  in  normal  times. 

In  some  localities  the  USO  is  taking  constructive  steps 
to  meet  the  problem  through  its  services  to  women  and  girls. 
In  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  for  instance,  the  USO  Travelers 
Aid  unit  operates  a  lounge  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis, 
which  is  available  for  newly  arrived  girls  who  might  other- 
wise have  to  spend  the  night  in  the  bus  or  railway  termi- 
nals. The  unit  also  operates  a  room  registry  and  has  two 
case  workers  available  for  counseling  services.  All  the 
USO  recreation  clubs  in  Ka\etteville  schedule  group  pro- 


grams for  soldiers'  wives  faced  with  lonely  unoccupied 
hours  in  a  strange  community.  But  the  scale  of  the  USO's 
work  with  women  and  girls,  at  least  in  that  overcrowded 
town,  makes  it  hardly  more  than  a  demonstration  project. 
Moreover,  in  its  case  work  services  the  USO  is  consistently 
being  hampered  by  the  lack  of  local  resources  with  which 
to  work. 

If  the  federal  government  sees  its  main  role  in  social 
protection  as  protecting  the  soldier  from  the  dangerous 
girl,  local  communities  are  hardly  absolved  from  the  social 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  young  girl  not  only  from 
infection  but  also  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  degeneration 
that  are  among  the  greatest  hazards  of  war.  Perhaps  local 
social  agencies  can  do  more  than  regret  that  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  do  not  call  on  them  for  help.  Perhaps  it  is 
up  to  them  to  tell  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
kind  of  help  they  can  render.  It  would  seem  that  a  simple 
and  possibly  effective  step  would  lie  in  the  area  of  commun- 
ity organization.  A  planning  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  every  agency  that  comes  in  contact  with  or 
is  in  a  position  to  help  the  promiscuous  girl  might  be  able 
to  devise  a  comprehensive  program  that  would  put  as  much 
emphasis  on  prevention  as  on  treatment.  Such  a  committee 
could  at  least  perform  an  interpretive  job  so  that  local 
resources  would  not  be  passed  up  because  of  unawareness 
of  what  they  have  to  offer.  It  might  also  serve  to  stimulate 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  local  community  in  injecting 
some  preventive  serum  into  the  problem  by  increasing 
the  recreational  and  counseling  facilities  available. 

Social  workers  alone,  perhaps,  cannot  be  expected  to 
work  the  miracle  of  eliminating  the  "inevitable"  wartime 
problem  of  camp  followers,  but  they  can  help  the  public 
to  realize  that  the  part  that  Mary  and  Betty  and  Flo  are 
playing  in  making  up  the  problem  is  not  inevitable.  If,  with 
the  resources  they  have  at  hand,  they  can  accept  their  age- 
old  task  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  prevention,  perhaps 
they  can  get  the  public  to  understand  what  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  'teen-age  "menaces"  represent  unnecessary 
casualties  of  war.  Once  the  public  understands,  there  is 
only  a  step  to  a  change  in  the  official  view  that  "social 
work  involving  the  temporary  care  of  young  girls  is  not 
.  .  .  necessary  to  the  war  effort." 


Conference  Preview 

By  HOWARD  R.  KNIGHT 

General  Secretary,   National  Confrren«    of  Soriti/   l^orl 

THE  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  was  born 
in  the  midst  of  the  depression  of  1873 — an  after- 
math  of  the  Civil  War.  It  carried  on  through  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  World  War  I.  It  held  fast 
to  its  purpose  through  the  dark  days  of  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  No  one  who  was  present  at  the  1933 
meeting  in  Detroit  in  the  midst  of  mass  unemployment 
will  ever  forget  the  new  courage  and  inspiration  of  that 
occasion.  Ten  years  later,  with  the  freedom  of  all  peoples 
at  stake,  our  National  Conference  faces  its  task  impelled 
In  a  sense  of  grave  responsibility. 

For  social  work  lias  a  viral  contribution  to  make  in  these 
days  of  global  war.  Look  at  the  services  to  the  men  in 
khaki  and  blue  that  ha\c  been  organized  and  expanded 
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until  they  encircle  the  globe.  Look  at  the  responsibilities 
that  have  fallen  to  social  work  on  the  home  front.  Family 
life  has  been  disrupted  by  the  mobilization  of  manpower 
for  war  and  for  war  industries.  Staggering  problems  of 
health  and  housing,  recreation,  morals  and  morale,  door- 
key  children,  all  these  and  more  have  been  thrust  on  hun- 
dreds of  communities,  ill-equipped  with  organization  and 
experienced  leadership  to  meet  them,  not  to  mention  fi- 
nancial resources.  Any  social  worker  worth  his  salt  knows 
that  the  battle  on  the  home  front  is  no  less  real  than  the 
battles  overseas.  If  the  coming  peace  is  to  be  worth  fighting 
for,  victory  must  be  won  on  both  fronts. 

New  claims  are  already  pressing  on  us  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  A  long-haul  job  is  still  ahead.  The  casualties  that 
come  home  broken  in  body  and  mind,  the  families  that 
inevitably  will  have  to  carry  on  somehow  with  the  circle 
forever  broken,  will  call  for  every  bit  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience we  have  to  give.  We,  too,  will  have  our  full  share 
in  the  task  of  succoring  the  plain  ordinary  human  beings 
who  survive  the  heels  of  oppression  in  the  war  devastated 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  This  must  be  done 
if  any  semblance  of  civilization  is  to  survive.  Human  con- 
cern— not  guns  or  machinery  alone — must  bring  the  fu- 
ture for  which  we  are  fighting. 

For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Conference  have  enabled  social  workers — lead- 
ers and  fresh  recruits,  lay  and  professional,  public  and 
private — to  exchange  experience,  to  learn  of  new  thinking 
and  study,  to  face  new  problems,  to  plan  together  ways  of 
meeting  these  problems,  to  share  courage  and  craftsman- 
ship in  their  everyday  tasks  in  a  thousand  communities,  to 
see  the  job  as  a  whole  and  the  part  each  one  of  us  plays. 
And  the  purpose  of  this  is  that  all  of  us,  no  matter  what 
or  where  our  duty  may  be,  shall  do  a  better,  more  efficient, 
more  understanding  job  in  the  months  ahead.  Was  there 
ever  a  time  when  the  potential  service  of  the  Conference 
to  social  work  ^vns  more  needed  than  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord.  1943? 

IN  trying  to  meet  its  responsibilities,  the  Conference  has 
faced  difficulties.  There  was  the  transportation  problem 
and  the  desire  to  square  wholeheartedly  with  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  government  directives.  At  its  first 
meeting  last  fall,  the  executive  committee  adopted  a  plan 
for  regional  meetings  instead  of  the  customary  national 
gathering  that  had  been  scheduled  in  Cleveland.  The  span 
of  each  regional  meeting  was  cut  down  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  week.  Cities  were  selected  after  considera- 
tion of  local  facilities  and  their  availability  to  serve  our 
constituency  with  the  minimum  of  travel.  First  came  care- 
ful estimates  of  possible  attendance.  Previous  experience 
was  canvassed  with  respect  to  distances  traveled  and  the 
habits  of  arrival  and  departure  of  delegates.  A  check  was 
made  as  to  how  much  each  regional  conference  would  in- 
crease the  average  traffic  through  the  railroad  and  bus 
terminals  of  these  cities.  Our  best  guess  is  that  this  will 
be  less  than  one  percent. 

The  present  plans  call  for  meetings  in  New  York  City, 
March  8-12;  St.  Louis,  April  12-16;  and  Cleveland,  May 
24-28.  Originally  San  Francisco  was  also  singled  out  as 
the  location  of  a  meeting.  However,  after  consultation  there 
with  social  workers  and  others  concerned,  the  idea  of  con- 
vening on  the  West  Coast  in  1943  was  dropped,  with  the 
expectation  that  if  regional  meetings  are  similarly  organized 


in  1944  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  one  accessible 
to  the  Pacific  states.  The  Missouri  Association  for  Social 
Welfare  canceled  its  state  conference  and  joined  forces 
with  the  National  Conference  in  a  mutually  happy  ar- 
rangement. All  this  preliminary  work  was  done,  knowing 
that  at  any  time  the  national  situation  might  call  for  fur- 
ther changes  or  even  the  abandonment  of  the  projects. 

The  three  regional  meetings  are  war  conferences  and 
the  program  is  a  war  program.  This  is  in  response  to  a 
clear  mandate  from  social  workers  the  country  over.  Late 
last  summer  the  Conference  followed  its  usual  procedure 
and  asked  individuals  and  groups  in  the  main  centers  of 
practically  every  state  to  send  in  subjects  or  problems  they 
felt  were  most  important  for  discussion.  Something  like 
1,500  people  have  participated  in  formulating  this  year's 
topics.  Thus  they  are  rooted  in  the  social  needs  of  hundreds 
of  American  communities  as  seen  by  social  workers. 

THE  old  framework  of  the  Conference  program  is  gone 
for  the  duration.  The  thinking  and  planning  of  section 
committees  has  been  pooled.  In  addition,  tentative  plans 
were  discussed  with  local  leaders  in  each  of  the  three 
cities  where  the  meetings  will  be  held.  No  previous  pro- 
gram for  an  annual  meeting  has  been  so  thoroughly  re- 
viewed or  had  the  benefit  of  such  widespread  counsel.  Last 
year,  sections  and  special  committees  organized  nearly  one 
hundred  programs.  This  year  at  each  regional  conference 
there  will  be  about  fifty  meetings  on  subjects  that  seemed 
most  important  and  in  general  are  directly  related  to  the 
war.  This  telescoped  program  will  be  presented  at  each  of 
the  three  regional  meetings  with  only  minor  changes.  In 
a  few  instances  one  person  will  speak  on  the  same  topic 
at  all  three  places.  Usually,  however,  the  topic  will  be 
presented  by  different  speakers  in  each  city.  This  may  elicit 
interesting  results.  An  effort  has  been  made  in  each  pro- 
gram to  bring  some  speakers  from  other  sections  of  the 
country  so  as  to  spread  national  thinking  and  experience. 

Practically  all  of  the  usual  associate  groups  will  meet 
at  one  or  more  of  the  regional  conferences.  Only  a  few 
will  be  at  all  three.  The  annual  business  meeting  and  the 
meetings  of  the  administrative  committees — Time  and 
Place,  Nominations,  Executive, — will  be  held  at  the  Cleve- 
land meeting. 

Perhaps  the  keynote  of  the  program  is  to  be  found  in 
the  topics  for  the  sectional  meetings  the  first  morning. 
There  will  be  no  waste  of  time. 

Meeting  No.  1  is  on  The  Impact  of  the  War  on  Family 
Life;  No.  2,  The  Mobilization  of  Manpower  and  the 
Social  Problems  Created  Thereby;  No.  3,  The  Impact  of 
the  War  Upon  Community  Welfare  Organization.  Im- 
mediately following  come:  Children  in  Wartime;  Youth 
in  Wartime ;  Some  Psychological  Effects  of  the  War ;  De- 
fense Councils;  and  so  on  through  the  four  days  until  on 
the  last  we  find:  The  Contribution  of  Social  Work  to 
Postwar  Reconstruction  in  the  War  Devastated  Coun- 
tries; Needed  Changes  in  Social  Security  in  this  Country; 
Social  Work  in  New  Settings.  In  between  are  discussion 
meetings  and  the  presentation  of  subjects  that  carry  the 
more  general  subjects  into  particular  sectors  of  work. 

The  general  evening  sessions — four  at  each  regional 
meeting — will  present,  among  others,  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  on  "The 
Mobilization  of  Manpower";  Max  Lerner  of  Williams 
College,  who  will  be  remembered  for  his  brilliant  address 
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at  Grand  Rapids,  speaking  on  "What  Makes  Wartime 
Morale?";  and  Herman  Finer,  one  time  reader  in  public 
administration  at  the  University  of  London  and  now  with 
the  International  Labour  Office  in  Montreal,  on  the  "Bev- 
eridge  Report  for  Postwar  Social  Services  in  Britain." 

These  regional  meetings  will  not  be  "business  as  usual." 
As  this  is  written,  our  Conference  president,  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  is  overseas  on  an  important  mission  for  the  gov- 
ernment. His  address,  however,  will  be  given.  If  he  is 
not  back  he  will  be  with  us  in  spirit,  for  the  program 
itself  reflects  his  effective  leadership  throughout  this  trying 
year.  And  back  of  that  has  ranged  his  work  at  a  score  of 
points  in  the  national  effort  as  director  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association. 


Not  a  few  of  the  conference  members  are  in  uniform, 
among  them  Lt.  Col.  M.  O.  Bousefield,  Major  Charles  I. 
Schottland,  Major  Alvin  R.  Guyler.  Major  Elwood  W. 
Camp  of  tht  U.  S.  Army;  and  Lt.  Commander  Geoffrey 
May,  Lt.  Robert  Heininger,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Louis  Hosch  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  Others,  though  not  in  the  military  service 
are  overseas.  Our  thoughts  at  the  meetings  will  go  out  to 
our  president,  Fred  Hoehler,  in  Africa;  to  Helen  Hall 
and  her  Red  Cross  associates  in  Australia ;  to  Eric  Biddle, 
observer  for  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  in 
England ;  and  to  the  many  other  conference  friends  at 
United  Nations  posts  around  the  world.  We  know  that 
these  far  distant  social  workers  are  counting  on  us  to  hold 
the  home  front.  We  will. 


The  Beveridge  Report 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


THE  Beveridge  Report*  is  establishing  some  sort  of 
record  as  a  best  selling  public  document  both  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  has  been  widely 
commented  upon  and  discussed  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. Over-exuberant  references  to  it  as  "a  blueprint  of 
the  future,"  "a  formula  for  abolishing  poverty,"  and  so 
on,  have  created  widespread  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
proposals  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  British  economist, 
Sir  William  Beveridge. 

As  the  report  itself  states,  it  puts  forward  "a  scheme 
of  social  insurance  against  interruption  and  destruction  of 
earning  power  and  for  special  expenditure  arising  at  birth, 
marriage  or  death."  It  is,  in  other  words,  an  extension  and 
integration  of  existing  British  social  insurances,  and  a 
"streamlining"  of  their  administration  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy. 

The  Beveridge  plan  can  be  understood  by  Americans  only 
against  the  background  of  British  experience  with  social 
insurance.  The  British  were  pioneers  in  this  field.  Where 
American  experience  with  nationwide  social  insurance  goes 
back  less  than  a  decade,  the  first  British  unemployment 
insurance  measure  was  enacted  early  in  1911.  Old  age  and 
a  form  of  survivors'  insurance  were  introduced  in  1925. 
Compulsory  sickness  insurance  was  enacted  in  1911,  but 
earlier  than  that  a  large  proportion  of  British  workers 
were  members  of  organizations  providing  sickness  insurance 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  Beveridge  report  is  based  on  a  study  of  want,  in 
which  many  governmental  agencies  participated  through 
an  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  and 
Allied  Services,  appointed  in  June  1941.  The  first  re- 
sponsibility of  the  committee  was  to  survey,  the  second 
to  recommend.  But  while  the  entire  committee  participated 
in  the  study,  the  recommendations  are  offered  by  the  chair- 
man alone.  This,  Sir  William  Beveridge  explains,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  "all  members  of  the  committee  other  than 
the  chairman  are  civil  servants.  Many  of  the  matters  dealt 
with  in  the  report  raise  questions  of  policy,  on  which  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  any  civil  servant  to  express  an 
opinion  except  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  to  whom  he  is 

'  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  AND  AI.I.IED  SERVICES:  Report  by  Sir 
William  Bevendfje.  Marmillan.  299  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey 
A«sociates,  Inc. 


responsible ;  some  of  these  matters  are  so  important  as  to 
call  for  decision  by  the  government  as  a  whole."  The  docu- 
ment is,  therefore,  in  a  literal  sense  "the  Beveridge  Report." 

The  author  had  three  guiding  principles  in  formulating 
his  recommendations.  The  first  is  that  "any  proposals  for 
the  future,  while  they  should  use  to  the  full  the  experience 
gathered  in  the  past,  should  not  be  restricted  by  considera- 
tion of  sectional  interests  established  in  the  obtaining  of 
that  experience."  The  second  principle  is  that  "organiza- 
tion of  social  insurance  should  be  treated  as  one  part  only 
of  a  comprehensive  policy  of  social  progress.  Social  insur- 
ance fully  developed  may  provide  income  security;  it  is  an 
attack  upon  Want.  But  Want  is  only  one  of  five  giants 
on  the  road  of  reconstruction  and  in  some  ways  the  easiest 
to  attack.  The  others  are  Disease,  Ignorance,  Squalor,  and 
Idleness."  These  other  "giants"  are  not  tackled  by  the  re- 
port. The  third  principle  is  that  "social  security  must  be 
achieved  by  cooperation  between  the  state  and  the  in- 
dividual." 

The  plan  takes  into  account  the  present  decline  in  death 
and  birthrates,  the  author  pointing  out  that  "the  first  fact 
makes  it  necessary  to  seek  ways  of  postponing  the  age  of 
retirement  from  work  rather  than  of  hastening  it.  The 
second  fact  makes  it  imperative  to  give  first  place  in  social 
expenditure  to  the  care  of  childhood  and  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  maternity." 

THE  scheme  embodies  six  principles:  a  flat  rate  of  sub- 
sistence benefit;  a  flat  rate  of  contribution;  unification 
of  administrative  responsibility;  adequacy  of  benefit  to  main- 
tain the  minimum  standard;  comprehensiveness;  and  classi- 
fication, that  is,  adaptation  to  "the  different  ways  of  life  of 
different  sections  of  the  community." 

In  this  country,  unemployment  compensation  and  old 
age  and  survivors'  insurance  benefits  depend  in  part  on  the 
earnings  of  the  insured  person.  Britain  has  always  pre- 
ferred a  flat  rate,  regardless  of  earnings.  Under  the  Bever- 
idge plan,  this  flat  rate  normally  would  be  the  same  for 
unemployment,  disability,  and  old  age,  on  the  principle 
that  the  individual  requires  the  same  sum  to  avoid  want, 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  his  normal  income. 
In  line  with  the  principle  of  flat  benefit  rates,  the  British 
favor  a  flat  rate  of  contribution,  instead  of  a  percentage 
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of  payroll  and  wages.  Under  the  Beveridge  plan,  all  per- 
sons covered  by  insurance,  whatever  their  income,  would 
make  the  same  contribution  toward  the  same  level  of  se- 
curity. The  only  exception  would  be  the  employer  whose 
workers  are  exposed  to  high  accident  risks,  and  who  would 
be  required  to  pay  a  higher  rate  against  disability  due  to 
industrial  accident. 

The  Beveridge  Report  would  consolidate  the  administra- 
tion of  all  forms  of  compulsory  social  insurance,  while  re- 
taining the  established  principle  of  three-way  sharing  of 
costs  among  the  insured  person,  his  employer  (if  he  has 
an  employer),  and  the  state.  But  each  party  would  make  a 
single  weekly  contribution,  and  a  single  record  would  be 
required.  Drawing  on  unemployment  insurance  and  as- 
sistance experience,  the  report  proposes  "a  national  ad- 
ministration which  is  not  centralized  at  Whitehall  but  is 
carried  out  through  responsible  regional  and  local  officers, 
acting  at  all  points  in  close  cooperation  with  representatives 
of  the  communities  which  they  serve." 

The  benefits  recommended  are  intended  to  be  sufficient 
to  meet  subsistence  needs  under  normal  circumstances. 
Critics  of  the  Beveridge  plan  have  condemned  as  inadequate 
the  benefit  schedules  submitted.  As  translated  from  British 
to  American  currency,  they  would  provide,  for  example, 
for  a  man  and  a  wife  who  are  not  gainfully  employed, 
$8.08  a  week.  Such  figures,  however,  are  open  to  interpreta- 
tion. Until  the  comparisons  have  been  statistically  "ad- 
justed" for  differences  in  income  levels  and  standard  of 
living  between  Britain  and  this  country,  they  are  mislead- 
ing. 

The  report  underscores  the  importance  of  comprehensive 
social  insurance,  warning  against  leaving  to  assistance  or 
to  voluntary  measures  any  risk  so  general  that  it  could  be 
covered  by  social  insurance. 

Sir  William  Beveridge  is  careful  to  state  that  under 
"classification"  he  is  not  referring  to  "economic  or  social 
classes  in  the  ordinary  sense."  Rather,  he  is  proposing  that 
social  insurance  take  into  account  the  differing  needs  of 
"those  dependent  on  earnings  by  employment  under  con- 
tract of  service,  of  those  earning  in  other  ways,  of  those 
rendering  the  vital  unpaid  service  of  housewives,  of  those 
not  yet  of  age  to  earn,  and  of  those  past  earning." 

Taking  all  these  classes  together,  and  considering  to- 
gether the  special  needs  of  married  women,  it  is  possible 
to  define  eight  main  causes  of  want  which  require  com- 
pulsory insurance.  Though  there  are  many  other  hazards 
which  may  be  covered  by  insurance,  they  are  not  hazards 
faced  by  all,  and  therefore  they  should  be  met  by  some 
form  of  voluntary  protection.  The  eight  universal  causes 
of  want  are  unemployment;  disability;  loss  of  livelihood 
by  a  person  who  is  not  regularly  employed;  retirement  be- 
cause of  age;  marriage  needs  of  women;  expenses  of  child- 
hood ;  funeral  expenses ;  sickness  or  incapacity. 

In  proposing  to  make  the  British  social  insurance  system 
an  adequate  bulwark  for  the  entire  population  against  these 
primary  causes  of  want,  the  Beveridge  Report  suggests 
twenty-three  major  changes. 

Unemployment  Insurance:  The  most  sweeping  proposed 
change  is  that  benefit  payments  be  continued  indefinitely 
at  their  full  rate,  on  condition  that  the  insured  worker 
attend  a  work  or  training  center  after  being  jobless  for  a 
limited  period.  The  report  lays  down  the  principle  that 
those  receiving  benefits  cannot  insist  on  getting  the  kind  of 
work  they  have  always  done,  or  on  refusal  to  move  to 


another  locality  in  order  to  obtain  employment.  Every 
worker  would  be  covered  by  unemployment  insurance,  in- 
cluding occupations  and  income  levels  now  excluded. 

Disability:  The  Beveridge  Report  recommends  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  workmen's  compensation,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  unified  system  of  insurance  providing 
the  same  safeguards  against  disability  whether  it  be  caused 
by  accident  or  illness.  Because  of  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion, it  is  proposed  that  disability  benefits  for  independent 
workers  be  limited  to  ''prolonged  disability,"  with  payments 
beginning  only  after  thirteen  weeks. 

Loss  of  Livelihood:  The  report  recognizes  the  difficulty  of 
providing  independent  workers  with  the  same  kind  of  se- 
curity provided  for  those  employed.  It  recognizes  also  the 
problem  of  unpaid  workers  whose  means  of  livelihood  may 
fail,  including  housewives,  and  those  who  keep  house  for 
parents  or  other  relatives.  It  is  suggested  that  they  be  given 
a  "training  benefit,"  without  a  means  test,  equal  to  the 
unemployment  benefit,  while  being  trained  in  a  wage-earn- 
ing occupation. 

Old  Age  and  Retirement:  The  report  recommends  that 
old  age  insurance  be  extended  on  a  uniform  basis  to  all 
persons  of  working  age,  whether  gainfully  employed  or 
not,  but  that  benefit  payments  be  limited  to  those  actually 
retired  from  work.  Benefit  payments  would  be  on  the  same 
scale  as  unemployment  benefits,  but  with  slight  increases 
upon  retirement  to  those  who  continue  to  work  beyond  the 
minimum  retirement  age. 

Special  Needs  of  Married  Women:  Married  women 
would  be  safeguarded  by  special  provisions  against  a  series 
of  financial  hazards  connected  with  marriage.  These  in- 
clude a  special  marriage  grant  to  cover  the  unusual  ex- 
penses a  woman  normally  incurs  when  she  marries;  a 
maternity  grant  for  the  costs  of  childbirth ;  a  special  ma- 
ternity grant  for  an  employed  married  woman  before  and 
after  childbirth.  The  loss  due  to  interruption  of  her  hus- 
band's earnings  would  be  covered,  in  part,  by  extra  allow- 
ance for  wives  under  the  unemployment,  disability,  and 
old  age  provisions.  There  is  a  series  of  special  proposals 
for  widows,  including  a  temporary  widow's  benefit,  a 
guardian  benefit  while  she  is  caring  for  children,  and  a 
training  benefit  for  an  older  or  a  childless  widow.  Similar 
provisions  would  safeguard  a  woman  in  case  of  separation. 
A  further  provision  would  cover  the  cost  of  paid  help  in 
the  case  of  a  married  woman  unable  to  carry  on  household 
duties  because  of  sickness  or  disability. 

Needs  of  Childhood:  The  Beveridge  Report  proposes  an 
allowance  for  all  children  except  the  first  in  any  family, 
whatever  the  parents'  income.  If  the  family  breadwinner  is 
entitled  to  unemployment  or  other  benefit,  the  first  child 
is  also  entitled  to  an  allowance. 

Funeral  Expenses:  People  in  England,  as  in  this  country, 
have  relied  chiefly  on  expensive  industrial  insurance  to 
cover  funeral  costs.  The  report  proposes  a  funeral  grant  for 
everyone  (though  not  payable  in  the  beginning  to  persons 
over  sixty)  with  varying  rates  for  adults  and  children. 

Sickness:  The  report  proposes  a  national  health  service, 
separate  from  the  social  insurance  scheme.  This  agency 
would  have  complete  control  over  the  medical  aspects  of 
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the  sickness  problem,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  those  dis- 
abled by  sickness.  Whether  this  program  should  be  financed 
in  part  out  of  social  insurance  funds  was  left  open  for  dis- 
cussion, as  were  the  questions  of  including  hospital  and 
dental  care.  Cash  benefits  would  be  paid,  as  part  of  the 
social  insurance  scheme,  to  those  suffering  loss  of  income  be- 
cause of  illness,  and  to  those  being  rehabilitated.  These 
benefits  would  correspond  in  amount  to  unemployment 
compensation. 

Most  of  the  other  proposed  changes  in  the  British  social 
insurance  system  have  to  do  with  the  unification  of  ad- 
ministration. 

The  report  estimates  that  the  scheme,  including  social 
insurance,  national  assistance  to  forestall  want  due  to  causes 
not  covered  by  social  insurance,  children's  allowances,  and 
the  suggested  health  and  rehabilitation  program,  would 
cost  $2,788,000,000  in  1945,  and  $3,432,000,000  in  1965. 
The  twenty-year  increase  is  laid  primarily  to  the  growing 
proportion  of  older  persons  in  the  population.  These  costs 
are  to  be  compared  with  the  costs  of  Britain's  existing 
social  insurance  and  assistance  schemes.  These  are  esti- 
mated at  $1,660,000,000  for  1945,  plus  heavy  supplementa- 
tion from  relief  and  private  charity. 

The  Beveridge  plan  would  be  financed  by  the  national 
treasury,  that  is,  out  of  tax  funds;  and  by  contributions 
from  insured  persons  and  by  the  employers  of  insured  per- 
sons. It  is  recommended  that  the  joint  contributions  of 
employers  and  employes  carry  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  un- 
employment; five  sixths  of  the  cost  of  retirement  pensions. 


as  well  as  maternity  and  disability  grants,  widows'  and 
guardian  benefits,  and  the  whole  cost  of  marriage  and 
funeral  grants.  For  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the 
total  weekly  contribution  would  be  about  86  cents,  for 
women  about  71  cents;  for  employers  in  non-hazardous  in- 
dustries, the  corresponding  figures  are  approximately  65 
and  50  cents. 

The  British  government  has  accepted  the  Beveridge  Re- 
port "in  principle,"  but  Parliament  on  February  18,  by  a 
vote  of  335  to  1 19,  rejected  the  proposal  to  put  it  into 
effect  at  once.  The  report  remains  very  much  alive  as  a 
political  issue,  but  for  the  present  it  can  be  considered  only 
as  a  "plan."  Parliament  has  refused  to  implement  it  by 
creating  a  Ministry  of  Social  Security  to  put  it  into  effect. 
Tin's  dismissal,  for  the  present,  of  the  program  for 
"freedom  from  want"  in  postwar  Britain  did  not  lead 
to  the  parliamentary  crisis  that  loomed  in  the  days  when 
the  report  was  under  debate.  As  The  New  Yort  Timtt 
correspondent  reported:  "Labor  sounded  tough  during  the 
debate,  but  when  it  came  to  the  test  its  representatives 
decided  to  remain  in  their  jobs  in  the  interest  of  national 
unity,  rather  than  give  them  up  on  an  issue  of  party  prin- 
ciple." 

But  the  report  itself  should  be  widely  studied  and  dis- 
cussed and  clearly  understood  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
in  Britain.  In  its  conception  of  social  security,  and  in  its 
proposals  for  attaining  the  objectives  it  defines,  it  is  certain 
to  influence  profoundly  the  postwar  planning  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 


The  Case  for  Internal  Migration 

By  PAUL  H.  LANDIS 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  State  College  of  Washington 


THE  thirty-third  volume  of  the  hearings  of  the  Tolan 
committee  appointed  to  study  interstate  migration 
recently  came  from  the  press.  This  brings  the  testi- 
mony to  13,000  pages,  some  eight  and  a  half  million  words. 

With  these  reports  climaxing  a  decade  of  unfavorable 
comment  on  internal  migration  by  both  scientific  and  pop- 
ular press,  there  is  danger  that  internal  migration  will 
come  to  be  considered  an  unmitigated  evil.  True,  internal 
migration  creates  problems,  especially  when  it  is  motivated 
by  catastrophe,  a  movement  of  compulsion  rather  than 
one  inspired  by  the  magnet  of  opportunity.  But  this  granted, 
there  is  the  other  side — internal  migration  is  essential  to 
personal  happiness  and  to  economic  and  social  balance.  To 
dry  up  the  spring  of  migration  would  be  a  greater  national 
catastrophe  than  migration  ever  has  been.  To  control  it 
rigorously  would  lead  to  maladjustments  more  extensive 
than  those  pictured  in  "Grapes  of  Wrath." 

The  personality  too  closely  confined  stagnates  in  the 
dread  monotony  of  old  routine.  The  endless  expanse  of  the 
road  opens  new  channels  of  stimulation,  breeds  an  aware- 
ness of  the  bigness  of  life.  The  opportunity  to  migrate 
during  the  early  '40's  has  brought  psychological  release  to 
thousands  who  were  dammed  up  in  the  confines  of  a  local 
environment  throughout  the  depression  days  of  the  '30's 
when  the  avenues  of  movement,  both  upward  and  outward, 
were  blocked. 

Even  defeated  groups  labeled  "destitute  migrants,"  if 
my  observations  are  correct,  often  find  a  happy  escape  from 


their  difficulties  in  the  anonymity  of  the  road.  Migration 
brings  release  from  their  accepted  status,  offers  escape  from 
defeat.  If  they  move  to  an  environment  of  strangers,  they 
are  permitted  to  start  life  over,  a  psychological  advantage 
which  may  more  than  compensate  for  the  hazards  and 
privations  of  the  road ;  a  psychological  advantage  which, 
in  fact,  is  denied  to  those  who  remain  anchored  in  their 
old  communities  fenced  off  by  the  attitudes  of  their  neigh- 
bors into  an  inferior  social  pale. 

For  every  volume,  scientific  and  popular,  written  on 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  migration  during  the  de- 
pression decade,  a  comparable  one  could  be  written  de- 
scribing equally  vividly  the  defeat,  frustration,  and  suffer- 
ing caused  by  the  blocking  of  the  avenues  of  movement  for 
tens  of  thousands  who  endured  a  forced  stability.  Their 
corroding  idleness  and  forced  inactivity  become  a  source 
of  personal  and  family  conflict,  an  element  in  their  despair 
and  defeat. 

Too  often  we  mercenary-minded  Americans  are  in- 
clined to  consider  migration  a  failure  if  it  does  not  bring 
an  easy  economic  gain,  overlooking  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  most  stable  also  fail.  Stability,  in  some  cases,  is  motiv- 
ated by  the  easier  access  to  relief  funds  that  fixed  residence 
gives  to  the  economically  dispossessed. 

For  every  case  history  of  a  migrant  youth  riding  thr 
rails  during  the  crisis  of  the  early  '30's,  dissipating  his 
cnri  <_')•  in  aimless  migration,  others  could  be  written,  many 
of  them  with  a  rural  setting,  of  frustrated  young  people 
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who  turned  in  upon  themselves  and  were  consumed  by  an 
introverted  type  of  degeneration  in  which  the  mind  preyed 
upon  its  own  miseries. 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  historian,  in  his  famous 
works  on  the  American  frontier  advanced  the  thesis  that 
the  westward  trek  acted  as  a  safety  valve  for  social  friction 
and  social  unrest.  All  migration  does,  even  when  the 
frontier  has  receded  into  history.  It  is  the  movement  itself 
that  brings  release.  The  frontier  can  be  imaginary  and  still 
relieve  from  frustration. 

Those  who  dream  of  a  stable  population  in  a  demo- 
cratic nation  where  everyone  is  stimulated  by  numerous 
indirect  contacts  with  the  larger  world  through  movie, 
press,  radio,  and  casual  travel,  are  hoping  for  the  return 
of  a  world  which  can  never  exist  so  long  as  democratic 
processes  operate  freely.  Dry  up  the  channels  of  com- 
munication ;  destroy  the  institutions  of  free  public  educa- 
tion ;  destroy  the  dynamic  character  of  an  industrial  so- 
ciety; then  and  only  then  can  the  dream  of  a  stable  society 
come  true. 

There  can  be  little  contentment  with  forced  confine- 
ment to  the  local  group  for  those  who  by  virtue  of  edu- 
cation and  a  taste  of  the  mobile  experience  have  faced  the 
challenge  of  the  road.  It  is  true  that  the  road  offers  many 
hardships  to  those  of  low  economic  status,  but  so  does  the 
abode.  Stability  is  no  guarantee  in  itself  of  prosperity, 
even  though  rolling  stones  traditionally  gather  no  moss. 
Certainly  sharecroppers  of  the  cotton  plantation  have  not 
purchased  opportunity  by  their  stability.  In  fact,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  their  lot  is  in  any  sense  better  than  that  of 
the  migrant  laborers  of  the  Far  West  drawn  from  over  a 
half  a  continent  by  the  "factory- farm."  And  the  stable 
farm  laborer  of  the  West  who  is  always  condemned  to  live 
beyond  the  railroad  tracks  is  not  a  whit  more  happy,  more 
prosperous  or  optimistic  than  his  transient  brother.  The 
transient  and  his  child  can  at  least  escape  caste  stigma  by 
running  from  it.  He  can  daily  bury  his  past  in  the  strange 
surroundings  that  the  road  offers.  One  cannot  be  surprised 
that  many  of  the  defeated  homeless,  like  the  wealthy  with 
their  three  abodes,  find  release  in  movement. 

MOBILITY  quickly  becomes  an  attractive  pattern  even 
to  the  philistine  type.  Many  stable  plainsmen  of  the 
drought-depression  decade  experienced  for  the  first  time 
the  zest  and  freedom  that  comes  from  movement  and 
anonymity  when  they  moved  to  the  West  Coast  states. 
They  came  west  to  attain  a  new  stability ;  on  the  other 
hand,  great  numbers  who  enjoyed  their  first  experience  on 
the  road  will  be  less  stable  in  the  future.  Their  next 
twenty-five  years  will  not  bt  spent  in  the  same  abode  as 
was  their  last  twenty-five. 

Movement  develops  facility  in  adaptation;  facility  in 
adaptation  breeds  a  desire  for  the  conquests  of  the  road. 
The  taste  of  new  experience  calls  for  further  new  experi- 
ence. The  breaking  of  fetters  of  local  environment  once 
so  tightly  entwined  about  the  person  brings  a  freedom 
from  locality  that  is  permanent.  Few  people  who  have 
moved  ever  become  as  completely  a  part  of  the  new  com- 
munity environment  as  of  the  old.  They  join  with  reserva- 
tion into  its  activities  and  organization.  Those  who  move 
frequently  develop  a  degree  of  objectivity  that  is  impos- 
sible in  those  who  always  stay.  Any  degree  of  movement 
permits  a  degree  of  contrast;  old  and  new  environments 
_are  compared.  Multiply  this  experience  and  one  eventually 
has  the  "hobo  mind,"  whether  on  the  bum  or  the  million- 


aire level,  the  mind  that  views  all  locations  with  that 
degree  of  criticism  of  which  only  those  who  have  seen  many 
localities  are  capable. 

Mobility  has  an  educative  value  all  its  own.  The  grasp 
of  an  individual  on  life,  his  consciousness  of  its  possibilities, 
is  measured  in  considerable  part  by  his  mobility.  The  hap- 
piness of  the  alert  mind  is  determined  by  its  territorial 
compasses,  both  by  vicarious  means  and  overt  action.  This 
is  so  because  the  tendency  of  our  type  of  civilization  is  to 
develop  personalities  that  are  happy  only  as  they  function 
dynamically  in  relation  to  the  greater  society. 

Many  an  individual  has  been  first  shaken  from  com- 
placency by  some  experience  of  the  road,  some  struggle  in 
adjusting  to  a  new  environment.  Migration  inevitably 
brings  contact.  Sometimes  this  contact  leads  to  conflict, 
always  to  contrast.  Mobility  must  therefore  have  an 
awakening  effect  upon  the  mind.  Those  who  never  move 
are  like  children  in  their  comprehension  of  space.  The 
widely  traveled  person  is  one  who  is  most  likely  to  under- 
stand the  diversity  of  human  behavior  and  the  utmost 
limits  of  human  possibilities. 

MIGRATION  has  its  community  benefits.  Students  of 
society  have  recognized  in  contact  and  movement  the 
larger  forces  of  social  change,  in  fact,  its  dynamic  force. 
People  who  are  isolated  geographically  or  by  tribal  or  na- 
tional boundaries  have  been  retarded  in  culture,  stagnant 
in  their  civilization,  unprogressive  and  backward  looking; 
whereas  mobile  peoples  have  seen  many  ways  of  life, 
sampled  the  diversity  of  numerous  environments  and, 
consequently,  become  masters  of  men  and  space.  Motile 
peoples,  because  they  borrow  freely,  become  more  ob- 
jective, are  able  to  select  from  the  various  cultures  of 
mankind,  and  therefore  to  improve  and  modify  their  own. 
They  are  masters  of  space  because  they  know  geography, 
and,  by  virtue  of  its  conquest,  have  learned  how  to  make 
much  of  its  resources  and  opportunities. 

The  isolated  rural  community  in  the  United  States  is 
made  alive  in  part  by  the  outward  migrant  keeping  up 
contacts  back  home  by  personal  letters  and  return  visits. 
His  experience  is  shared  vicariously  in  a  measure  with 
those  who  remain  at  home.  This  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  awaking  remote  areas  and  in  producing  change  and 
progress. 

Without  the  "mobile  equilibrium"  characteristic  of 
American  society,  dense  pockets  of  population  would  stag- 
nate in  the  more  isolated  regions.  For  example,  the  move- 
ment out  of  the  Appalachian  and  Ozark  Mountain  re- 
gions serves  as  an  automatic,  even  though  imperfect,  form 
of  adjustment.  Dam  up  that  outward  flow  and  problems 
in  those  regions  reach  crisis  proportions. 

But  if  migration  offers  some  relief  to  the  isolated  com- 
munity, it  also  offers  much  to  the  receiving  community. 
True,  the  migrant  from  the  isolated  area  brings  problems 
to  the  new  region,  but  he  also  brings  manpower,  youth, 
ambition.  Often  these  migrants  attack  the  new  environ- 
ment with  energy,  enterprise,  and  optimism  that  older 
settlers  do  not  have.  Dam  up  this  stream  of  migrants 
and  many  communities,  especially  in  large  metropolitan 
renters,  would  be  begging  for  workers. 

From  a  national  standpoint,  ready  mobility  of  the  popu- 
lation is  the  secret  of  production  strength.  Never  before 
in  our  history  has  this  been  so  forcefully  brought  home  as 
during  the  years  since  1940.  The  power  of  a  nation  in 
any  modern  age  is  measured  by  its  effective  mobility. 
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Shifting  industrial  power  calls  for  shifts  of  large  units  of 
population,  and  in  emergency  situations  the  almost  instan- 
taneous shift  of  great  armies  of  workers  is  the  essence 
of  success  and  of  victory.  Such  mobility  has  always  been 
the  living,  dynamic  force  of  our  ever-growing  and  ever- 
changing  industrial  order.  Without  this  fluid  equilibrium, 
there  could  be  no  boom  industries,  for  such  industries  de- 
pend on  America's  mobile  labor  force. 

Finally,  I  have  the  notion  that  our  freedom  to  climb 
the  social  ladder  upward  is  in  considerable  measure  con- 
ditioned by  freedom  of  movement  outward.  Cut  off  hori- 
zontal movement  and  sooner  or  later  movement  upward 
ceases.  Achieve  stability  and  the  philosophy  of  universal 
opportunity  will  suffer  decay. 

Mobility  is  the  safeguard  of  democratic  traditions. 
Nothing  so  quickly  destroys  one's  identity  as  migration. 
With  the  destruction  of  identity  goes  caste.  Mobility 
helps  one  escape  confining  local  standards  and  handicaps 
of  social  heritage.  The  break  with  family  and  old  asso- 
ciates of  the  neighborhood  erases  old  lines.  Anchor  people 
in  the  community  for  a  lifetime — for  generations — and  the 
tracks  inevitably  become  the  dividing  line  between  the  suc- 
cessful and  the  unsuccessful,  the  "haves"  and  the  "have- 
nots."  It  is  then  that  the  curse  of  the  parents  is  visited  on 
their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  through 
channels  of  social  tradition.  The  youth  in  the  new  com- 
munity passes  for  what  he  can  do,  for  the  way  he  works, 
behaves,  or  by  some  other  criteria  of  his  own  making. 
Mobility  is  one  of  the  great  breakers  of  barriers  between 
classes.  The  youth  of  parentage  of  high  social  status  has 
little  advantage  unless  he  has  the  other  qualities  that  go 
with  success.  The  youth  of  low  parentage  has  unlimited 


opportunity  to  jump  to  new  social  status  unhampered  by 
local  community  attitudes  or  restricted  standards  of  the 
primary  group. 

In  our  nation  with  its  open-class  tradition,  movement 
will  cease  only  when  men  climb  faster  standing  still,  resi- 
dence requirements  as  a  condition  to  eligibility  for  relief 
notwithstanding.  Still  those  in  the  worst  circumstances 
expect  to  see  better  days  by  migration.  I  have  talked  to 
relief  families  who  were  in  as  bad  circumstance!  as  men 
could  hope  to  find,  but  few  expected  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  where  they  were.  They  still  had  confidence 
that  tomorrow  would  be  better.  I  have  talked  with  farm 
laborers,  some  of  whom  have  been  on  the  road  for  year* 
and  have  suffered  untold  hardship,  but  they  feel  confident 
that  soon  they  will  have  little  places  of  their  own  and 
settle  down  to  live  as  John  Steinbeck's  Lenny  and  George 
vainly  hoped  to  do  with  their  own  little  house,  garden, 
cow,  and  rabbits.  These  are  the  hopes  of  mobile  men  never 
taught  to  "know  their  place." 

Some  will  say  the  undefeated  hopes  of  defeated  groups 
that  impel  them  to  migrate  are  to  be  classed  with  those 
futile  hopes  that  forever  rise  in  the  human  breasts,  but  I 
see  in  them  more  than  this.  Therein  is  an  expression  of  an 
undying  tradition  of  a  people  who  have  found  life  rich  anil 
meaningful  because  they  have  dared  to  hope,  and  who  have 
felt  free  to  move  in  response  to  the  impulse  of  ambition. 
Therein  lives  the  power  of  this  society  that  has  released 
more  dynamic  human  energy  than  has  been  possible  in  so- 
cieties which  are  forever  conscious  of  social  class.  In  the 
chance  to  climb  upward  and  the  freedom  to  move  outward 
lies  the  essence  of  what  we  know  as  democracy  in  America, 
and  this  essence  is  as  undying  as  democracy  itself. 


Scouting  Studies  Itself 

By  CHARLOTTE  HIMBER 
Author  of  "Meet  the  Gang"  and  "Famous  in  Their  Twentits" 


ROY  MINOR  has  been  leading  a  Boy  Scout  troop 
for  three  years.  There  were  only  nine  members 
when  he  started  the  troop.  Now  there  are  twenty- 
two.  Twenty-two  healthy  boys  with  unbridled  enthu- 
siasm can  make  plenty  of  noise.  But  Roy  is  not  baffled  by 
their  apparent  diffusion  of  energies,  for  he  can  sense  their 
unity  of  purpose.  "They're  swell  kids,"  he  says.  One 
day  one  of  the  fathers  who  happened  to  be  a  newspaper 
columnist  dropped  in  during  a  meeting.  He  watched  the 
troop  for  an  hour,  and  left  warmed  by  their  exuberance 
and  spirit  of  comradery.  The  next  morning  there  appeared 
in  his  newspaper  column  a  little  inspired  piece  that  ended, 
"How  any  boy  could  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Boy  Scout  organization  and  not  come  out  of  it  a  better 
person  I  fail  to  see." 

Bob  Jones  also  has  a  troop.  There  are  only  eight  boys 
in  it,  although  when  he  first  organized  the  troop  there 
had  been  fourteen.  "They  keep  dropping  out,"  Jones 
complains.  Boys  nowadays,  he  asserts,  have  no  stability. 
They  fool  around  and  do  not  obey  orders.  If  the  meeting 
gets  serious  they  start  to  fidget  and  make  a  lot  of  noise. 
This  is  the  second  Boy  Scout  troop  Bob  has  led ;  the  other 
one  broke  up  after  a  few  meetings.  Bob  thinks  the  youth 
of  today  are  much  more  fickle  than  when  he  was  a  boy. 
When  one  of  the  fathers  visited  Bob's  troop  he  left  early, 


walking  with  his  head  down  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
muttering.  He  remarked  to  the  boy's  mother,  "I  wonder 
how  long  Junior  will  stick  it.  The  kids  don't  seem  to  br 
able  to  run  their  own  show  at  those  meetings." 

Scattered  over  the  country  1,205,119  boys  have  been 
meeting  in  51,399  "troops"  and  "packs."  If  all  the  stories 
could  be  gathered  of  what  goes  on  in  these  meetings,  what 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  could  be  contributed  about  boy 
nature,  group  interaction,  criteria  for  successful  leadership. 
democratic  method,  educational  procedure!  All  the  stories, 
of  course,  cannot  be  gathered,  but  sample  studies  can  be 
made.  For  some  time  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  ha> 
been  pioneering  in  the  use  of  membership  figures  for  analy 
sis  of  its  program.  Out  of  this  experimentation  is  evolv- 
ing a  method  of  studying  group  reactions  and  group  leader- 
ship that  promises  to  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  field  <>! 
research. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  field  trip* 
have  been  made  by  national  staff  members  to  local  areas. 
In  the  early  days,  although  observations  were  reported 
regularly,  they  usually  were  not  the  sole  purpose  of  tin- 
trip,  but  were  by-products  of  an  assignment  undertaken  in 
the  interests  of  more  than  one  administrative  problem. 
Consequently,  field  observations  were  necessarily  of  margin- 
al value  in  supplying  data  for  research  analysis. 
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But  observing  and  reporting  are  not  the  only  methods 
of  research.  Another  function  is  experimentation,  try- 
ing out  new  ways  even  where  old  ones  seem  to  be  satis- 
factory. It  was  such  pioneering  that  was  responsible  for 
the  Cubbing  Program.  The  Boy  Scout  organization  was 
carrying  on  happily  at  the  time  when  only  boys  twelve  and 
over  were  eligible  to  join,  yet  the  new  program  for  boys 
between  nine  and  twelve  was  made  available.  The  ground 
was  broken  with  caution.  The  spadework  included  a  large 
amount  of  observation  and  consultation  with  experts  on 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  younger  boy  as  well  as  some 
experimentation,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  Thus  the  Cubbing  Program  grew 
from  an  idea  to  an  experiment,  to  a  valued  and  accepted 
phase  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

PRIOR  to  1940  the  research  staff  consisting  of  a  direc- 
•*•  tor  and  an  assistant,  was  limited  by  size  in  its  ability  to 
make  studies  in  local  communities,  though  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  was  reaching  such  proportions  that  a  formal 
clear-cut  pattern  of  self-evaluation  and  experimentation 
was  becoming  more  and  more  desirable.  In  1940  the 
board  of  directors  appointed  a  special  committee,  chaired 
by  Luther  Gulick,  to  make  a  study  of  the  research  needs 
of  the  movement  and  present  its  recommendations.  The 
committee  outlined  the  following  areas  for  research: 

1.  Evaluation  of  the  Scout  program  and  of  its  administra- 
tion. 

2.  Studies  of  the  nature  of  boys;  their  interests,  problems, 
capacities,  and  responsibilities  in  modern  society. 

3.  Experimentation  with  new  program  devices  that  may  be 
needed   as   problems   arise   and   inadequacies   due   to  changing 
social  conditions  are   found   in  existing  programs. 

4.  Keeping  abreast  of  the  changing  social  order,  and  being 
aware  of  new  educational,  psychological,  and  sociological  find- 
ings, as  well  as  developments  in  other  social  agencies. 

To  carry  on  work  in  these  areas,  the  functions  of  re- 
search and  membership  accounting  were  combined,  and 
Charles  E.  Hendry  became  the  director  of  the  new  re- 
search and  statistical  service.  Two  research  specialists  in 
the  study  of  group  leadership  were  brought  into  the  serv- 
ice to  augment  the  original  staff:  Ronald  Lippitt,  and 
Alvin  Zander. 

Studies  are  made  directly  in  the  local  community  where 
Scouting  occurs.  They  are  typically  carried  on  in  several 
sections  of  the  country  simultaneously,  with  the  assistance 
of  specialists  in  university  and  other  research  centers  and 
a  large  group  of  trained  student  assistants.  In  the  main, 
the  research  is  undertaken  in  response  to  needs  expressed 
by  divisions  of  the  national  office,  regional  and  local  coun- 
cils, and  is  conducted  cooperatively  with  them. 

The  newly  organized  research  staff  has  already  worked 
jointly  with  seven  universities,  more  than  250  local  re- 
search collaborators,  part  time  assistants  and  volunteer 
participants,  and  with  fifteen  widely  scattered  local  councils. 
Of  the  major  projects  in  field  research,  three  will  serve 
as  illustrations  of  the  methods  and  techniques  employed. 
Two  of  these  projects,  the  Troop  Membership  Study  and 
the  Scoutmaster  Training  Experimental  Research  Project, 
have  proceeded  through  a  system  of  research  assistance- 
ships  and  grants-in-aid  to  three  academic  centers:  Iowa 
State  University:  Wayne  'University,  Michigan;  and 
Springfield  College,  Massachusetts.  Participating  in  each 
instance  are  a  faculty  member  and  student  research  assist- 
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ants,  with  the  local  Scout  executive  serving  as  a  consultant. 
The  Troop  Membership  Study  was  undertaken  to  find 
the  answer  to  such  questions  as: 

What  influences  are  most  important  in  attracting  boys  to 
Scouting? 

How  can  these  influences  be  made  most  effective? 

What  factors  are  most  influential  in  leading  boys  to  stay  in 
Scouting  or  to  leave  Scouting  after  they  have  joined? 

How  can  the  "holding  forces"  be  developed  most  effectively? 

"Strong"  and  "weak"  Scout  troops  were  observed  in 
three  different  types  of  communities — a  large  city,  Detroit ; 
a  medium  sized  city,  Springfield,  Mass.;  a  small  com- 
munity, Iowa  City,  la.  Troop  meetings  were  observed 
for  a  period  of  three  months.  Individual  Boy  Scouts  in 
each  troop  were  interviewed,  as  were  troop  leaders  and 
boys  who  had  formerly  been  members  of  each  of  the  troops. 
Boys  who  were  not  Scouts  were  also  interviewed  and  were 
matched  in  extent  of  their  popularity  among  companions 
with  Scouts  from  the  same  schoolrooms.  Parents  of  Scouts, 
former  Scouts,  and  non-Scouts  were  asked  for  their  opinion 
of  Scouts  and  Scouting.  The  collected  data  are  being 
analyzed  by  the  staff. 

The  Scoutmaster  Training  Experimental  Research  Proj- 
ect is  a  study  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  aspects  of 
Scouting,  for  it  takes  cognizance  of  the  effect  of  a  leader's 
motivations  upon  group  and  individual  morale,  in  its  search 
for  the  answers  to  the  following: 

How  can  volunteers  be  trained  to  lead  boys  toward  effective 
citizenship  in  a  democracy? 

How  can  recent  research  findings  on  such  training  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America? 

How  can  the  trainers  of  such  leaders  be  effectively  equipped 
to  improve  the  local  leadership? 

The  project,  which  developed  from  a  request  of  the  Boy 
Scout  program  division  for  an  evaluation  of  a  tentative 
scoutmaster  course  for  volunteers,  is  being  jointly  operated 
by  this  division  and  the  research  and  statistical  service. 
Specially  trained  observers  have  been  attending  troop  meet- 
ings, unobtrusively  marking  off  on  prepared  cards  the  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  group  behavior.  They  observe  such 
things  as  activity  and  behavior  of  the  leader  toward  the 
group;  the  leader  toward  an  individual;  the  group  toward 
the  leader ;  the  individuals  in  the  group  toward  each  other. 
The  plan  is  for  scoutmasters  in  the  troops  that  have  been 
under  observation  to  attend  a  training  course.  When  the 
course  is  completed,  the  observers  will  again  be  present  at 
troop  meetings  to  record  their  observations  of  whatever 
changes  in  leader  performance  are  apparent.  Variations 
in  training  techniques  are  being  deliberately  introduced  to 
determine  whether  they  lead  to  variations  in  skills. 

The  results  of  this  study,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  other 
projects,  will  have  implications  in  group  leadership  pro- 
grams for  organizations  other  than  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  This  is  in  line  with  the  objectives  outlined  by 
the  special  research  committee: 

Some  questions  facing  the  Scout  movement  have  wide  social 
implications.  This  should  not  deter  the  research  service  from 
carrying  on  such  studies  if  they  are  vital  to  Scouting.  Indeed, 
the  Scout  movement  should  be  the  logical  place  to  seek  in- 
formation about  American  boys. 

Another  project,  the  Boys  in  Wartime  Survey,  has 
brought  to  light  some  of  the  things  boys  think  about  their 
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war  service  activities,  \vhat  they  would  like  to  do  differ- 
ently, and  what  they  believe  they  are  capable  of  doing  and 
would  like  to  do.  The  study  involved  personal  interviews 
with  more  than  400  Boy  Scouts  and  100  non-Scouts.  It 
was  confined  to  local  councils  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  having  grown  out  of  a  request  from  the  Scout  offi- 
cials of  those  states.  A  large  number  of  volunteers  helped 
in  conducting  the  interviews  with  boys,  scoutmasters,  and 
community  leaders.  This  wealth  of  collected  observations 
and  opinions  furnish  a  background  against  which  further 
service  programs  can  be  more  effectively  launched  and 
operated  in  the  future,  by  the  Boy  Scouts  or  any  other  youth 
organization.  The  material  should  be  useful  in  connec- 
tion with  the  planning  not  only  of  war  service  programs, 
but  of  mass  service  activities  of  any  type.  A  summary  of 
the  results  has  been  released  as  a  supplement  to  Scouting 
for  Facts,  the  regular  bulletin  of  the  research  and  statisti- 
cal service. 

The   membership  accounting  responsibilities  of   the   re- 
search and  statistical  service  include  two  main  functions: 

1.  Measurement  of  the  extent  to  which  Scouting  is  being 
made  available  to  boys,  and  of  the  factors  associated  with  mak- 
ing it  available. 

2.  Measurement  of   the  extent  of  satisfaction  brought   to 
boys  by  their  Scouting  experience,  and  of  the  factors  associated 
with  their  length  of  stay  in  the  troops. 

Measurement  in  both  these  areas,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  studies  involving 
statistical  techniques.  There  has  been  little  or  no  supple- 
mentation with  the  "on  the  spot"  observational  techniques 
of  socio-psychological  research.  For  example,  the  availa- 
bility of  Scouting  to  boys  has  been  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  troops  and  packs  in  relation  to  the  boy  population  in 
'  each  community.  This  method  does  not  take  into  account 
the  local  conditioning  factors  in  making  Scouting  avail- 
able, such  as  the  community's  attitudes  and  knowledge  of 
Scouting.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  boys  of  Scout  age 
in  the  population  varies  considerably  in  different  communi- 
ties. Economic  conditions  apparently  also  exercise  im- 
portant effects  upon  Scouting.  Such  information  is  in- 
adequately revealed  by  the  method  of  routine  membership 
data-gathering  that  has  hitherto  been  relied  upon.  There- 
fore, a  new  plan  of  the  research  and  statistical  service  is  to 
make  field  studies  of  the  local  conditioning  factors  that 
will  round  out  the  membership  accounting  reports  and 
provide  a  broadened  basis  for  evaluation  and  future  plan- 
ning. 

Also  subject  to  many  conditioning  factors  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  long  boys  remain  in  Scouting.  These  factors 
can  be  taken  fully  into  account  only  after  field  research. 
They  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  tenure  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  adequate  yardstick  in  measuring  the  success  of 
any  program.  In  studying  length  of  stay,  it  is  important 
to  know  what  the  individual  boys  did  in  the  troop ;  whether 
their  activities  were  actually  of  a  Scout  nature ;  to  what  ex- 
tent interest  and  satisfaction  in  troop  activities  are  indica- 
tive of  growth  and  development  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

To  help  in  the  assembling,  correlation,  and  computation 
of  the  membership  data,  the  research  and  statistics  service 
makes  full  use  of  modern  methods  of  statistical  recording. 
One  and  a  half  million  Hollerith  cards  of  seventeen  dif- 
ferent color  combinations  carry  coded  information  that  has 
been  punched  by  six  machines  from  thirty-eight  different 


registration  forms.  Over  21,000,000  cards  pass  through 
sorting  machines  in  one  year.  Electrical  collators  match 
and  file  the  cards  and  electrical  tabulators  pick  up  in- 
formation from  them. 

Then  the  machine  robots  give  way  to  a  staff  of  statisti- 
cians, who  take  the  data  from  the  machines  and  preparr 
periodic  reports  for  the  local  councils,  regional  offices,  and 
the  national  staff.  Much  of  this  information  is  used  by  the 
research  staff  as  a  guide  in  planning  field  study.  Upon  the 
completion  of  a  field  study,  the  machines  once  more  come 
into  use  in  assembling,  sorting,  and  tabulating  the  new  data. 

MANY  important  research  projects  are  on  the  docket  for 
the  future.  Research  exploration  and  plans  to  help 
boys  "be  prepared"  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  postwar 
period  are  in  the  making.  Plans  for  a  postwar  program 
to  serve  the  needs  of  youth  are  being  formulated.  The  re- 
search findings  that  are  reported  by  other  organizations  in- 
terested in  boys'  life  fill  the  shelves  of  the  staff  library, 
ready  for  reference.  An  advisory  committee  to  the  staff, 
consisting  of  board  members,  Scout  executives,  and  social 
scientists  with  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  field,  fur- 
nish invaluable  assistance.  It  was  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee who  recently  put  into  a  nutshell  the  aim  of  the 
research  and  statistical  service.  Pointing  out  the  fact  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  but  one  of  numerous  organi- 
zations serving  youth,  he  suggested  that  the  programs  of 
all  "should  be  brought  into  harmony  with  modern  educa- 
tional principles  and  our  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of 
adolescent  youth." 

Five  main  principles  to  insure  maximum  research  econ- 
omy and  effectiveness  have  been  summarized  by  the  serv- 
ice's director: 

1.  Research   is   most   likely   to   result   in  effective   action   if 
those  administratively  most   directly  related   to  the   problems 
under  analysis  are  fully  and  appropriately  involved  at  every 
step  in  the  process. 

2.  Since   Scouting  occurs   in  small   chartered   units   operat- 
ing at  the  local  level,  research  in  Scouting  must  in  the  main 
be  field  research. 

'3.  Other  things  being  equal,  greatest  economy  and  effective- 
ness in  research  result  from  a  deliberate  combination  of  evalua- 
tion and  experimentation. 

4.  Research    itself    must    keep    abreast    of    latest    technical 
developments,    adapting   to   current    use   such    devices    as    the 
opinion  poll,  the  mark-sensing  card,  the  one-way  observation 
screen,  the  telescopic  lens,  the  sound  recorder,  the  workshop, 
and  refinements   in  statistical   analysis  and   electrical   tabulat- 
ing equipment. 

5.  The   dissemination   of   research   findings  calls   for   inter- 
pretation at  different  levels  and  of  different   types  with  em- 
phasis on   making  them  meaningful  to  Scout   executives   and 
to  persons  responsible  for  policy  development  within  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

There  is  a  period  just  ahead  that  will  be  more  trying  to 
youth  than  to  any  other  group  in  our  society.  Any  plan- 
ning we  can  do  to  anticipate  their  development  and  educa- 
tional needs  is  worth  our  time  and  energy.  Youth  will 
be  progressively  served  if  the  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  continues  to  be  guided  by  new  facts  and  find- 
ings in  research.  Only  by  such  a  cooperative  bridging  of 
the  gap  between  new  knowledge  and  social  action  can  youth 
be  helped  to  grow  up  and  tackle  the  problems  that  will 
follow  these  years  of  global  stress  and  strain. 
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How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow? 

By  JEAN  and  JESS  OGDEN 
Special  Project  in  Adult  Education,  Extension  Division,    University  of  Virginia 


"4     ND  here  is  how  I  growed  my  garden.  I  tuk  one 

A\    bushel  of  potatoes  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces  and 

L  jLl  planted  them  good  and  deep  in  the  groun  along 
the  first  of  May  and  I  worked  them  5  times  good  and  I 
growed  12  bushels  of  fine  potatoes  from  that  one  bushel 
and  some  of  them  waid  2^  Ibs  each  and  you  can  have 
potatoes  like  this  if  you  will  work  them  rite  and  keep  the 
bugs  off  good  and  dont  never  work  them  while  the  vines 
are  wet  for  it  will  cause  them  blite.  I  also  growed  some 
other  fine  vegetables  and  here  is  a  record  of  them  all  ... 

"This  garden  was  growed  from  the  seed  you  give  me  to 
plant  and  I  sure  did  apprecheate  them  verry  much.  I  never 
sold  any  of  my  garden  stuff  at  all  I  put  away  for  the 
winter." 

Thus  one  elderly  woman  reports  her  gardening  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  in  Wythe  County,  Vir- 
ginia. Hers  is  one  of  140  gardens  planted  there  in  1942 
and  most  of  the  reports  show  that  the  gardeners  canned 
from  four  to  five  hundred  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
each  and  stored  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  onioiiS,  and 
apples  f'<r  the  winter.  Rationing  of  canned  goods  holds  no 
terrors  for  them. 

When  this  program  of  self-help  through  gardens  was 
started  in  1937,  Victory  gardens  had  not  yet  been  heard 
of.  In  1942  when  their  advent  was  heralded  with  blare 
of  radio  and  flash  of  poster,  more  than  a  hundred  families 
in  Wythe  County  who  had  had  no  gardens  prior  to  1937 
were  feeding  themselves  and  in  some  cases  selling  enough 
surplus  vegetables  to  buy  what  food  their  gardens  could 
not  produce. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  season,  one  old  man  reported 
proudly  that  he  had  fed  himself  and  his  wife  from  his  gar- 
den all  summer;  that  he  had  stored  for  winter  use  two 
bushels  of  potatoes,  five  quarts  of  tomatoes,  five  quarts  of 
snap  beans,  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  onions,  four  quarts 
of  beets,  15  pounds  of  beans,  15  gallons  of  spinach;  that 
he  had  sold  garden  produce  and  berries  to  the  amount  of 
$60 ;  had  saved  his  seed  for  next  year,  and  was  withdrawing 
his  application  for  old  age  assistance!  Another  family  for 
whom  a  minimum  budget  of  $5 1  a  month  had  been  planned 
was  able  to  raise  and  store  food  estimated  as  worth  $35 
a  month.  They  began  with  absolutely  nothing  and,  thanks 
to  their  garden  and  canning  program,  reduced  their  budget- 
ary deficiency  to  $16. 

The  aim  of  the  program  was  to  get  welfare  clients  to 
raise,  can,  and  store  vegetables  sufficient  both  in  quantity 
and  variety  to  assure  every  family  a  balanced  diet  through- 
out the  year.  It  has  done  this  and  more.  Its  by-products 
range  from  a  newly  found  self-respect  on  the  part  of  some 
individuals  to  complete  self-support  on  the  part  of  others. 

A  widow  with  two  children  reporting  more  than  300 
quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  concludes:  "I  have  done 
well,  I  think,  for  I  have  more  than  enough  for  three  peo- 
ple. I  also  made  60  qts.  of  good  apple  butter  and  had 
vegetables  for  table  all  summer  and  up  into  the  fall.  Have 
parsnips,  carrots,  and  dried  beans.  Come  and  see!" 

A  more  detailed  report  lists  not  only  the  amounts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  groxvn  but  estimates  the  cash  value  of 


each  at  current  prices.  The  total,  $229.90,  is  followed  by 
this  statement:  "Tomatoes  all  blighted.  Had  some  to  eat 
but  none  canned.  One  wagonload  of  pie  pumpkins,  3  doz. 
nice  squashes  which  I  don't  know  how  to  estimate  the 
value  of.  We  eat  vegetables  every  day  all  summer  and 
have  this  for  winter.  This  is  my  true  statement  of  all  I 
have  except  Daddy,  the  children,  one  shepherd  dog  and  one 
cat.  I  churn  at  a  neighbors  for  my  milk  and  if  you  are 
wondering  how  I  bought  my  sugar  to  make  apple  butter, 
I  sold  20  baskets  of  my  onions  and  got  the  sugar  for  the 
apple  butter,  jam  and  jelly." 

THE  inspiration  of  this  self-help  program  which  is  now 
making  an  important  wartime  contribution  is  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Lee,  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  What- 
ever else  her  county  may  lack,  she  insists  that  it  has  plenty 
of  land.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  family  should  be 
without  a  garden.  Mrs.  Lee's  convictions  are  always  strong 
enough  to  give  the  necessary  push  to  the  timid  soul  and 
the  needed  pull  to  the  laggard. 

"No  garden — no  grant,"  has  become  her  motto. 

It  has  been  used,  however,  more  as  a  spur  to  herself 
and  her  caseworkers  than  as  a  threat  to  her  clients.  In- 
spiration, suggestion,  practical  help  in  the  form  of  seed, 
and  actual  demonstrations  in  planting  and  tending  a  gar- 
den are  the  methods  on  which  she  relies.  She  studies  gar- 
dening. She  practices  at  home.  She  makes  the  caseworkers 
do  the  same.  Scientific  gardening  is  taught  through  visits 
to  the  homes,  through  group  meetings  and,  now  that  trans- 
portation is  a  problem,  through  letters  and  mimeographed 
bulletins. 

Seeds  are  bought  in  bulk  because  they  come  cheaper  that 
way.  They  are  put  up  in  small,  medium,  and  large  garden- 
sized  packages  by  the  welfare  workers  (about  two  weeks 
of  backbreaking  work),  and  are  distributed  at  small  cost 
to  clients.  Advice  about  fertilizing  and  preparing  the  land 
is  followed  by  more  advice  about  planting  and  tending  the 
garden  and,  as  the  season  progresses,  weeds,  pests,  blights 
are  dealt  with  in  turn,  on  through  the  process  of  harvesting, 
canning,  and  storing.  The  fact  that  this  information  is 
given  by  social-workers-become-gardeners  makes  it  no  less 
sound.  Possibly  their  amateur  standing  adds  zest  to  their 
teaching.  At  any  rate,  they  get  results. 

Most  Wythe  County  people  have  some  land  for  a  gar- 
den since  the  area  is  entirely  rural.  In  the  few  instances 
where  there  was  no  land  available,  the  workers  have  helped 
find  it.  Neither  lack  of  land  nor  physical  disabilities  have 
been  accepted  as  excuses.  One  man  who  had  no  land  and 
whose  hands  were  badly  crippled  from  rheumatism  was 
convinced  that  he  could  help  himself.  In  the  fall  he  re- 
ported the  following  food  stored  to  feed  his  family  through 
the  winter:  400  quarts  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  35 
bushels  of  potatoes,  20  bushels  of  apples,  and  a  barrel  of 
kraut.  All  this  he  worked  out  on  shares  for  several  of  his 
neighbors.  More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  food  is  his 
restored  self-confidence. 

To  achieve  the  aim  of  having  every  family  well  fed, 
Mrs.  I/ee  soon  realized  that  education  in  nutrition  as  well 
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as  in  gardening  was  necessary.  Mothers  needed  simple 
help  in  planning  balanced  meals,  in  preparing  palatable 
food  for  the  table,  and  in  teaching  their  families  to  eat  the 
vegetables  they  were  not  accustomed-  to.  Again,  the  method 
has  been  informal  instruction  in  homes,  schools,  or  any- 
where where  people  could  come  together.  Even  the  outer 
room  of  the  welfare  office,  where  callers  wait  to  see  the 
workers,  has  become  an  educational  center.  Its  walls  are 
covered  with  colorful  posters.  They  are  made  from  pictures 
cut  from  magazines  and  have  brief  and  simple  hand-printed 
facts  about  food  and  nutrition.  They  are  not  the  ordinary 
ready-made  posters  that  show  the  beauty  and  food  value 
of  unattainable  or  expensive  fruits  and  vegetables.  They 
do  not  make  use  of  vague  generalizations  or  elusive  words 
like  vitamins  and  calories.  They  have  a  homemade  prac- 
ticality. Their  lessons  are  prepared  by  the  workers  fer  the 
people  and  of  the  produce  of  Wythe  County.  In  this  room 
no  client  simply  waits.  The  attractiveness  of  the  display 
makes  this  impossible. 

Because  some  mothers  were  doing  a  better  job^  than 
others,  rallies  were  held  on  Mrs.  Lee's  lawn  to  encourage 
exchange  of  experiences.  The  women  had  practical  ques- 
tions to  ask  and  equally  practical  advice  to  give  each  other. 
Scientific  terms,  these  meetings  demonstrated,  are  not  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  keeping 
a  family  well  fed.  A  word  not  in  a  woman's  vocabulary 
may  be  perfectly  understood  in  practice. 

On  the  basis  of  these  discussions  Mrs.  Lee  prepared 
simple  leaflets  on  nutrition  for  the  family.  They  have  the 
same  kind  of  practicality  noted  in  the  poster  display  in 
the  office.  Like  all  the  bulletins  that  go  out  from  this 
office,  they  are  warm  and  personal  in  tone.  Mrs.  Lee 
knows  the  value  of  a  word  of  praise  at  the  right  moment. 

When  gasoline  and  tire  shortages  made  frequent  visits 
impossible,  she  began  sending  out  monthly  bulletins  of  a 
chatty  nature,  bringing  inspiration  and  information  to  keep 
the  gardens  growing.  The  October  bulletin  consisted  of 
concise  directions  for  storing  food,  for  safekeeping  seeds 
for  the  following  spring,  and  for  destroying  trash  in  the 
gardens  so  it  cannot  serve  as  a  harboring  place  for  next 
year's  pests.  It  began  with  a  word  of  inspiration  to  the 
effect  that  "spoilage  of  canned  and  dried  food  over  which 
you  have  labored  patriotically  this  past  summer  would  be  a 
step  down  Victory's  ladder."  It  ended  with  a  word  of 
•  praise: 

This  has  been  our  most  successful  garden  year;  the  volume 
of  canning  and  drying  has  set  an  all-time  high.  Congratula- 
tions ! 

Before  the  last  day  of  November  we  shall  expect  a  full, 
detailed,  complete  report.  Be  sure  to  get  this  to  us! 

So  revealing  are  these  reports  that  they  tempt  one  to 
give  a  "full,  detailed,  complete  report"  of  their  contents. 
The  ten-cent  notebooks  furnished  to  all  gardeners  in  the 
beginning  of  the  project  have  been  put  to  good  use.  From 
them,  reports  have  been  given  verbally  and  recorded  by 
caseworkers,  or  have  been  sent  in  to  the  office  by  mail. 

The  mere  lists  of  produce  are  exciting  in  these  days  of 
threatened  scarcity.  Even  more  exciting  are  the  glimpses 
into  the  lives  of  these  people  to  whom  gardens  have  brought 
new  hope.  One  woman  concludes  her  report  by  saying 
that  she  no  longer  needs  to  get  to  town  for  surplus  com- 
modities for  she  now  has  "plenty  for  good  meals  that  can 
be  well  balanced."  Soon,  she  hopes,  she  will  no  longer 
need  her  relief  chock. 


Adverse  conditions  under  which  some  of  these  people  are 
becoming  self-supporting  show  between  the  lines  in  the 
reports.  But  few  register  anything  which  could  be  called 
a  complaint.  One  woman  comments  on  the  difficulty  of 
getting  fuel  for  her  stove  which  "you  will  remember  is 
only  a  little  one,  anyway."  Another  finds  that  one  room  in 
u-hich  six  people  must  eat,  sleep,  and  live  is  not  an  easy 
place  in  which  to  do  all  the  canning  and  drying  she  would 
like.  Nevertheless,  this  summer  when  her  garden  was 
ready  for  use  she  still  had  a  dozen  quarts  left  over  from 
last  year's  canning.  Her  garden  was  small  but  she  utilized 
every  inch  of  space  by  planting  between  the  rows.  A  bor- 
der of  flowers  around  the  edges  took  little  space  and  added 
much  in  satisfaction.  The  garden  served  as  the  center  of 
interest  for  the  entire  family.  Even  the  six-year-old  had 
her  own  rows  to  plant  and  tend.  The  project  made  so  much 
difference  in  the  summer  food  bills  that  the  mother  was 
able  to  "put  by"  a  bit  of  money  for  the  winter's  clothing. 
She  now  begins  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  she  can 
rent  a  bigger  house  because  she  wants  "to  live  like  other 
people  and  it's  hard  to  in  one  small  room." 

From  two  lone  men,  one  of  them  blind,  comes  this  letter : 


This   is   the    report   of    Willie   C-         -   and    Jim    S- 
for  our  winter  store  of  garden. 
25  cans  tomatoes  15  cans  beans 

17  cans  beets  2  bu.  turnips 

parsnips  and  greens 

25  bu.  potatoes  but  we  sold  a  portion  of  them  as  we  could  not 
rat  them  all.  We  also  made  a  tub  of  kraut. 
This  is  the  report  of  our  general  store  as  the  way  we  havr 
them  fixed. 

Each  year  the  board  of  supervisors  has  appropriated 
$300  for  seed.  Although  the  appropriation  has  remained 
the  same,  continuous  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  saving 
seed  from  this  year's  garden  for  next  year's  planting  h;i> 
made  it  possible  to  extend  the  program  year  after  year  to 
include  more  families  and  larger  gardens.  The  variety  of 
vegetables  also  has  been  increased  until  every  garden  pro- 
duces from  fifteen  to  twenty  different  kinds.  The  idea  has 
spread  from  the  welfare  clients  to  their  neighbors.  The  bul- 
letins, too,  have  been  passed  along  and  occasionally  surplus 
seed  from  a  welfare  client's  careful  hoarding  over  winter. 

Thus  is  Wythe  County  contributing  to  the  war  effort 
by  releasing  food  that  formerly  had  to  be  supplied  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  families.  This  is  not  an  emergency  pro- 
gram, but  one  which  has  become  established  by  custom  and 
assured  by  the  pride  the  people  have  in  it.  Members  of 
the  staff  are  continuously  seeking  new  resources.  They 
never  stop  learning  about  new  methods  and  ways  of  meet- 
ing new  needs.  Drying  is  now  being  taught  as  a  substitute 
for  canning.  "Leatherbritches"  (dried  snap  beans)  and 
sulphured  apples  already  have  become  popular.  This  year 
the  welfare  workers  gathered  information  on  bee-keeping:. 
and  two  families  have  already  begun  producing  honey.  The 
superintendent  explains  that  there  are  plenty  of  bees  in 
the  mountains  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  A  fresh  folder  is 
stuffed  with  information  about  herb  gardens  which  may 
become  important  as  our  imported  seasonings  disappear. 

"Whatever  the  next  years  bring,"  says  Mrs.  Lee, 
"whether  war  or  peace,  the  country  will  need  citizens  who 
are  physically  sound  and  mentally  alert.  Food,  the  right 
kind  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  is  a  cornerstone  for  the 
future." 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHI  V 


Here  in  Washington 


By   Rilla   Schroeder 


THE  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  two  reports  issued  the  same 
week  arrives  at  some  surprisingly  inconsistent  conclusions  on  the  subject  of 
absenteeism. 

One  on  the  Johnson  bill,  directing  navy  yard  commandants  to  report  absentee- 
ism among  civilian  workers  to  their  draft  boards,  declares  "America  wants  to 
know  why  this  absenteeism,  what  to  do  about  it,  how  to  stop  it."  The  principle 
of  work  or  fight,  it  finds,  is  sound  if  wisely  administered.  The  principle  was, 
therefore,  approved  and  the  Johnson  bill  sent  to  the  House  for  a  vote  on  Febru- 
ary 22. 

A  week  before,  another  subcommittee  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
had  filed  a  report  on  private  shipbuilding  companies,  after  having  made  a  tour  of 
the  shipyards.  Its  report  agreed  that  absenteeism  was  a  vexing  and  dangerous 
problem,  but  found  the  average  shipyard  worker,  "loyal,  patriotic  and  ready  to  do 
his  job,  providing  he  is  given  the  work  to  do  under  the  proper  supervision." 

The  Johnson  report  regretted  that  the  reasons  for  absenteeism  had  not  been 
"plainly  and  accurately  analyzed."  The  earlier  report,  for  the  shipyard  workers 
at  least,  did  just  that  thing.  Pour  trans- 


portation, inexperienced  management, 
slow  delivery  of  materials,  inadequate 
housing,  inept  personnel  departments 
shared  the  blame  with  a  variety  of  other 
reasons,  among  which,  however,  the 
workers  themselves  were  not  included. 


TUB  CONNECTICUT  BIRTH  CONTROL  CASE 
was  turned  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  grounds  that  the  appellant,  Dr. 
Wilder  Tileston,  was  not  a  party  at  in- 
terest and,  therefore,  had  no  right  in 
court. 

Read  the  opinion :  "There  is  no  allega- 
tion or  proof  that  the  appellant's  life  is 
in  danger.  His  patients  are  not  parties 
to  this  proceeding  and  there  is  no  basis 
on  which  we  can  say  that  he  has  stand- 
ing to  secure  an  adjudication  of  his  pa- 
tients' constitutional  right  to  life,  which 
they  do  not  assert  in  their  own  behalf." 
+  >••  » 

As    THIS    IS    WRITTEN    THE    HOBBS    ANTI- 

racketeering  bill  is  awaiting  a  vote  in  the 
House  having  been  sent  up  with  approval 
by  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  bill  amends  the  1934  anti-racket- 
eering act  by  defining  robbery  and  ex- 
tortion in  .interstate  commerce  with  the 
purpose,  according  to  the  committee  re- 
port, of  "preventing  interference  during 
the  war  with  transportation  of  troops, 
munitions,  war  supplies  or  mail  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce."  Although 
the  bill  is  all-inclusive,  its  anti-labor  bias 
is  obvious.  Penalties  include  a  fine  up  to 
$10,000  and  twenty  years  imprisonment. 

Chairman  Sabath,  who  almost  alone  of 
the  committee  opposed  the  bill,  based 
his  opposition  on  the  ground  that  labor 
is  doing  a  fine  job  toward  the  war  effort 
and  "this  is  no  time  to  rock  the  boat." 

«•      +      » 

THE  LA  FOLLETTE-BARDEN  REHABILITA- 
tion  hill   [S.180]  seems  .to  be  on  its  way 


to    approval   in    the    Senate    and    House. 

Hearings  on  both  have  been  concluded 
and  the  La  Follette  bill,  with  minor 
changes,  has  been  favorably  reported. 
Similar  action  is  expected  on  the  Barden 
hill. 

Efforts  to  rewrite  the  bill  to  include 
veterans  and  civilians  in  one  over-all 
program  failed.  Cooperation  between  the 
Veterans  Bureau  for  the  veterans  and 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  civilians, 
however,  is  provided  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting too  much  duplication  of  services. 

The  bill  amends  existing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  veterans  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  veterans  of  the  present  war. 
These  s veterans  are  entitled  to  many  re- 
habilitation services  under  existing  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration ;  and  this  bill  makes  it  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  administrator  of  veterans 
affairs  to  provide  for  them  such  addi- 
tional services  as  are  deemed  necessary 
and  suitable  for  their  rehabilitation. 

The  federal  security  administrator  is 
permitted  to  increase  to  more  than  two 
thirds  the  share  of  federal  participation 
in  any  state  found  to  be  financially  un- 
able to  provide  the  funds  to  meet  its 
share  of  the  cost  for  individuals  other 
than  disabled  veterans  and  war  disabled 
civilians  certified  for  rehabilitation  train- 
ing. In  no  case,  however,  should  the 
federal  government  pay  over  90  percent 
of  the  cost. 

Following  the  precedent  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  bill  provides  that  where 
state  plans  fail  to  comply  with  the  fed- 
eral regulations  the  administrator  shall 
withhold  payment  to  that  state  until  con- 
ditions have  been  corrected.  A  further 
provision,  not  found  in  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act.  would  permit  the  administrator 
to  grant  funds  for  services  satisfactorily 
performed  even  if  the  state  general  plan 
does  not  meet  requirements. 


Representatives  of  the  War  Manpow- 
er. Commission,  testifying  at  the  hear- 
ings, urged  immediate  approval  of  the 
bill  and  its  early  enactment  into  law  so 
as  to  permit  the  utmost  utilization,  of 
the  disabled  in  the  manpower  shortage. 

•*•«••»• 

REPORTING  THE  FIRST  DEFICIENCY  BILL, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
lopped  off  practically  all  requests  for 
funds  by  tKe  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Labor.  Items 
eliminated  were: 

The  $2,454,000  requested  by  WMC 
for  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. Pirating  by  other  agencies  and  pri- 
vate industry  has  reduced  the  efficiency  of 
the  USES  to  a  point  where  the  WMC 
finds  its  program  seriously  threatened. 

A  request  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services,  for  $2,- 
973,000  to  finance  day-care  of  children, 
a  vitai  part  of  the  WMC  program  to 
recruit  womanpower. 

The  Office  of  Education's  request  for 
$3,182,000  for  training  high  school  stu- 
dents through  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins'  request 
for  $337,000  to  curb  absenteeism  and 
improve  working  conditions  in  war  fac- 
tories. 

The  Children's  Bureau  request  for  $1,- 
200,000  to  provide,  through  the  states, 
emergency  maternity  and  infant  care  to 
wives  and  children  of  enlisted  men. 

National  Resources  Committee's  re- 
quest for  $200,000  to  carry  on  its  pro- 
gram. Elimination  of  this  item  means 
elimination  of  the  committee. 

Also  rejected,  but  with  a  promise  of 
further  study,  was  a  request  for  $65,- 
075,000  for  an  Agriculture  Department 
program  to  recruit  and  distribute  farm 
labor. 

Rejected  entirely  were  two  requests 
totaling  $787,700  for  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  surveys  requested  by  Economic 
Stabilization  Director  Byrnes  as  back- 
ground for  his  cost  of  living  program. 

Chairman  Cannon  has  declared  that, 
by  making  a  point  of  order,  he  will  not 
permit  restoration  of  the  rejected  pro- 
posals on  the  floor.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House  such  action  on  a  chairman's 
part  automatically  prevents  consideration 
of  amendments. 

If  the  Senate  restores  the  programs 
eliminated  it  is  safe  to  predict  the  House 
will  concur.  Already  members,  espe- 
cially election-wise  minority  party  veter- 
ans, are  protesting  and  the  outcries  from 
back  home  threaten  to  assume  horrifying 
(to  the  committee)  proportions. 
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Against  Lynching 

r  I  CHOUGH  southern  senators  succeeded  in  talking  a 
A  federal  anti-lynching  bill  to  death  a  few  months  ago, 
the  federal  government  is  proceeding  against  a  group  of 
Mississippians  who,  FBI  investigation  indicates,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  lynching  of  a  Negro  in  October  1942.  As 
in  the  cases  of  the  gangsters  sent  to  prison  not  for  robbery 
or  murder,  but  for  failure  to  pay  their  income  taxes,  so 
in  this  instance  federal  authorities  moved  obliquely.  The 
four  citizens  and  the  deputy  sheriff  indicted  in  connection 
with  the  lynching  are  charged  with  violating  and  conspir- 
ing to  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  mob's  victim. 

The  first  indictment,  containing  two  counts,  charges 
the  four  citizens  with  conspiring  to  persuade  state  officers 
to  deprive  the  victim  of  his  life  without  due  process  of  law, 
to  deny  him  equal  protection  under  the  law,  and  to  inflict 
unusual  and  different  punishment  upon  him.  The  second 
count  charges  them  with  conspiring  to  oppress  and  injure 
the  victim  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
This  indictment  is  brought  under  two  sections  of  the  "civil 
rights"  statutes.  The  second  indictment  names  all  five  de- 
fendants, and  is  brought  under  a,  section  of  the  Code  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  to  conspire  to  commit  any  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  All  three  sections  carry 
heavy  penalties. 

There  have  been  only  two  previous  indictments  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  in  lynching  cases,  the  last  in  Alabama 
in  1903.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sus- 
tained a  demurrer  to  this  indictment,  and  the  case  never 
was  tried. 

The  World  and  Food 

FIRST  glimpse  of  how  famine  and  surpluses  may  be 
prevented  in  the  postwar  world  came  last  month  with 
President  Roosevelt's  announcement  that  plans  were  in  the 
wind  for  a  United  Nations  conference  on  the  world  food 
problem,  possibly  to  be  held  this  spring.  Though  the  con- 
ference would  be  only  exploratory  in  nature  it  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  advance  planning  to  construct  the  ma- 
chinery for  bringing  about  the  first  of  the  Four  Freedoms 
— freedom  from  want.  Possibly  scheduled  for  discussion 
would  be  an  idea  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
granary  designed  to  balance  the  world  production  and 
distribution  of  wheat,  rice,  corn,  meats,  fats  and  oils,  and 
daisy  products.  Because  this  conference  would  deal  in  long 
term  values,  the  problem  of  relief  to  the  hungry  and  starv- 
ing immediately  after  the  war  would  remain  the  problem 
of  other  United  Nations  machinery,  with  a  nucleus  in  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Opera- 
tions which  has  already  begun  to  function  in  North  Africa. 
All  these  plans,  however,  leave  untouched  the  problems 
of  the  countless  starving  and  undernourished  in  the  con- 
quered countries  today.  Last  month  two  groups  focused 
attention  upon  the  thousands  of  innocent  children  whose 
minds  and  bodies  are  becoming  permanently  warped 
through  lack  of  nourishment.  The  Temporary  Committee 
on  Food  for  Europe's  Children,  headed  by  former  president 
Herbert  Hoover,  held  a  mass  meeting  in  New  York  to 
urge  this  country  to  back  a  plan  for  sending  South  American 


foodstuffs  to  the  conquered  countries  on  Swedish  ship* 
under  the  supervision  of  neutral  governments.  A  similar 
plan  for  sending  dried  milk  and  vitamins  was  proposed  by 
a  group  of  forty-three  Protestant  church  leaders  who  spe- 
cifically disassociated  themselves  "from  former  President 
Hoover's  various  feeding  schemes  and  from  the  agitation  of 
pacifist  and  isolationist  groups."  Both  groups  pointed  to 
the  present  method  of  sending  relief  to  the  Greeks  as  proof 
that  a  feeding  program  could  be  undertaken  without  aiding 
the  enemy. 

Labor  Board  Lessons 

ON  the  basis  of  his  experience  as  head  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  William  H.  Davis  recently  discussed  current 
trends  in  labor-management  relations  in  this  country,  and 
also  put  forward  some  specific  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
internal  union  problems. 

Speaking  before  the  Columbia  University  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  Mr.  Davis  proposed  that  all  unions  cer- 
tified by  the  government  as  collective  bargaining  agencies 
be  required  to  write  into  their  constitutions  provisions  for 
the  democratic  election  of  officers,  and  for  a  two-year  limi- 
tation on  the  terms  of  their  offices.  These  steps,  he  be  • 
lieves,  would  in  large  measure  prevent  control  by  racket- 
eers. The  head  of  the  WLB  also  recommended  that  the 
financial  records  of  unions  certified  as  collective  bargain- 
ing agencies  be  open  to  the  public,  as  are  the  books  of  cor- 
porations. To  safeguard  "small  struggling  unions,"  he 
would  exempt  from  such  a  rule  the  labor  organizations 
not  recognized  as  bargaining  units. 

Pointing  out  how,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  labor 
and  management  have  learned  to  work  together  on  the  War 
Labor  Board,  Mr.  Davis  predicted  that  in  the  postwar 
period  the  members  of  the  WLB  representing  the  public 
will  be  eliminated.  He  sees  a  "bipartite"  organization, 
made  up  of  employer  and  union  spokesmen,  to  which  might 
be  referred  proposed  legislation  affecting  industrial  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  issues  arising  between  management  and 
labor.  He  added : 

The  test  of  America  is  going  to  be  whether  it  can  produce 
enough  to  keep  people  from  want  and  from  fear.  If  that 
can  be  done,  it  has  to  be  done  by  the  joint  effort  of  labor 
and  management.  It  can  be  done  by  intelligent  cooperation. 
Both  sides  have  much  to  learn  and  much  social  responsibility 


to   assume. 


Friend  and  Crusader 

DAVID  CRAIG  ADIE,  New  York  State  welfare  com- 
missioner, who  died  on  February  23,  was  born  to  a 
poor  family  in  the  wynds  of  Edinburgh  in  1888.  He  al- 
ways attributed  his  small  stature  to  the  hardships  of  his 
childhood.  He  learned  the  trade  of  bookbinder  and  rose  in 
the  labor  movement  among  men  who  tried  their  fellows' 
ability  by  no  easy  tests.  It  was  as  a  labor  organizer  on  the 
Clydeside  that  he  acquired  the  ready  and  effective  skill  in 
public  speaking  which  was  to  stand  him  in  such  good  stead 
in  all  his  public  career.  His  strong  religious  convictions, 
his  passion  for  learning,  and  his  feeling  for  the  exact  word, 
were  his  by  right  of  his  Scots  blood. 

He  has  told  his  friends  how  he  drifted,  quite  friendless 
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and  alone,  to  Canada  and  thence  to  Minneapolis  about 
the  year  1913;  how,  hearing  music  from  a  church,  he  went 
in  and  was  made  welcome  by  the  young  people;  and  how 
one  among  them  who  was  a  secretary  in  the  Civic  and  Com- 
merce Association  took  a  special  interest  in  him.  This  or- 
ganization was  then  looking  for  someone  from  the  labor 
movement  who  could  build  up  its  relations  with  the  trade 
unions.  Through  this  friend,  he  was  interviewed  and  be- 
came assistant  to  Otto  Davis  on  the  staff.  Later,  he  and 
the  girl  who  befriended  him  were  married. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  first  World  War,  David  Adie 
was  drawn  into  labor  problems  again,  reorganizing  Minne- 
sota's employment  services  and  later  being  called  to  Wash- 
ington as  associate  secretary  of  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board,  in  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes.  After  the  war, 
he  was  for  a  brief  period  with  the  American  City  Bureau, 
and  then  became  general  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  1921. 

Eight  years  later,  he  was  appointed  to  a  regional  division 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  In 
July  1932,  he  was  named  to  the  position  which  he  held  at 
his  untimely  death.  It  was  his  job  to  reorganize  the  de- 
partment and  incorporate  with  it  the  activities  of  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  which  had 
functioned  through  the  earlier  years  of  the  depression. 

.Mr.  Adie  was  well  out  in  front  of  the  procession  as  a 
public  welfare  administrator.  He  was  looked  to  throughout 
the  nation  for  leadership  in  this  field.  There  has  gone 
from  among  us  a  good  friend,  a  champion  of  those  in  need, 
and  a  fiery  crusader  for  better  standards  of  public  social 
work. 

A  Ray  of  Hope 

«1\  TANKIND  in  all  its  history  probably  has  never  suf- 
1VI  fered  as  it  is  suffering  today."  Thus  spoke  Dr. 
Joseph  J.  Schwartz,  chairman  of  the  European  executive 
council  of  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee, when  he  returned  to  this  country  last  month  to 
report  on  the  situation  of  refugees  abroad.  Certainly  the 


Jewish  people  of  Europe  have  had  more  than  their  share 
of  this  suffering.  The  very  depths  of  their  tragedy  tends 
to  make  some  of  us  look  on  with  a  feeling  of  helplessness, 
particularly  since  the  occupation  of  Vichy  France  has 
tightened  the  bonds  that  prevent  escape. 

But  Dr.  Schwartz  does  not  take  this  view,  though  he 
knows  that  the  tragedy  will  increase  before  it  is  alleviated 
and  that  countless  more  men,  women  and  children  will  go 
down  before  Hitler's  rage.  He  points  out  that  many  Euro- 
pean Jewish  communities  are  still  active  today,  functioning 
directly  under  the  shadow  of  the  Nazis;  that  men  and 
women  are  still  escaping  across  the  French  borders  over 
the  Pyrenees  into  Spain  and  through  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  into  Switzerland.  What  is  it  that  keeps  these  people 
going — carrying  on  in  miserable  ghettos  or  undertaking 
hazardous  journeys  that  for  the  most  part  promise  a  desti- 
nation only  of  exile  and  poverty?  Dr.  Schwartz  gives  two 
answers:  the  hope  of  a  United  Nations  victory  and  the 
knowledge  of  American  sympathy. 

Many  a  refugee  has  told  how  his  spirit  was  kept  up  by 
the  thought  of  a  telephone  number — the  JDC's  in  Barce- 
lona— a  number  symbolizing  possible  freedom  to  refugees 
throughout  Europe.  For,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  the 
JDC  has  held  firm.  It  left  France  at  the  last  possible 
moment.  It  remains  in  Spain  to  help  persons  who  manage 
to  get  out  of  France.  It  takes  food  and  clothing  to  refugees 
who  have  been  sent  to  Spanish  prisons  because  of  tech- 
nical irregularities.  It  aids  others  to  get  to  Lisbon,  the  one 
remaining  neutral  port,  and  succors  them  during  their 
weary  wait  for  transportation  to  North  or  South  America, 
Palestine  or  another  haven.  And  while  today  its  aid  can 
reach  only  those  refugees  who  have  escaped  into  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  or  North  Africa,  its  light  extends 
to  some  of  the  darkest  corners  of  Europe  where  it  helps 
to  keep  inward  hopes  burning.  We  in  America  must  not 
give  way  to  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  and  allow  that  light 
to  go  out. 

And  So  On  .  .  . 

THE  total  of  alien  residents  of  the  United  States  has 
declined  641,396  since  the  first  registration  two  years 
ago,  according  to  figures  reported  to  Congress  last  month 
by  Earl  G.  Harrison,  commissioner  of  immigration  and 
naturalization.  Aliens  now  make  up  the  smallest  percentage 
of  the  population  in  our  history.  The  total  decrease  in  the 
period  due  to  departure,  naturalization,  and  death  was  well 
over  700,000,  but  there  were  77,339  new  registrations. 
•  •  The  executive  board  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  announces  that  it  will  initiate  conferences  in 
every  war  industry  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  absenteeism 
and  other  obstacles  to  all-out  production.  •  •  With  the 
repeal  of  the  poll  tax  by  the  Tennessee  state  legislature  last 
month  the  number  of  states  requiring  tax  payments  of 
voters  was  reduced  to  seven,  all  in  the  south — Virginia. 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
and  Texas.  However,  because  the  Tennessee  state  constitu- 
tion provides  for  a  tax  of  50  cents  a  head  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  state  Supreme  Court  may  declare  the  new 
repeal  unconstitutional.  •  •  Attempts  to  take  away  the 
citizenship  of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  blocked 
last  month  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San 
Francisco.  The  court  upheld  a  judgment  of  a  lower  court 
to  throw  out  a  petition  sponsored  by  the  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  West  asking  that  the  names  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans be  stricken  from  the  voting  lists. 
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The  Social  Front 


Housing  — War  and  Postwar 


LJ  OUSING  for  war  workers  has  fin- 
ally  been  recognized  officially  as  a 
primary  war  need  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  which  last  month  designated 
the  National  Housing  Agency  as  a 
"claimant  agency."  This  makes  hous- 
ing one  of  twelve  key  war  industries 
with  direct  representation  on  WPB's  Re- 
quirements Committee,  whose  job  it  is  to 
allocate  critical  materials.  Other  recent 
moves  which  promise  to  expedite  the 
war  housing  program  are  the  granting 
of  AA3  preference  ratings  to  all  ap* 
proved  housing  construction,  whether 
public  or  private,  and  the  granting  of 
blanket  priorities  for  public  housing.  In 
the  interests  of  further  progress,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Housing  Emer- 
gency has  urged  WPB  to  formulate  and 
put  into  operation  a  method  whereby 
materials  already  prefabricated  into 
housing  parts  and  lying  unsold  in  ware- 
houses be  made  available  for  war  hous- 
ing. 

Ceiling  and  Floor —  At  its  recent  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
Urban  Land  Institute,  child  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
made  history  when  it  formally  went  on 
record  recommending  that  all  public 
"housing  shall  house  first  the  very  low- 
est' income  group  and  shall  work  up- 
ward until  the  ceiling  of  public  hous- 
ing becomes  the  floor  of  the  lowest  level 
reached  by  private  enterprise."  The  first 
time  private  industry  has  officially  ac- 
cepted this  principle,  they  must,  accord- 
ing to  other  housers,  answer  a  corollary 
question  if  the  situation  is  to  be  really 
clarified:  What  is  the  length  of  the 
interim  period  which  the  proponents  of 
this  statement  anticipate  before  the 
groups  in  the  income  level  not  yet  prop- 
erly served  by  public  or  private  hous- 
ing will  be  provided  for  by  one  or  the 
other  at  rents  they  can  afford? 

On  the  Job — Looking  ahead  to  the  time 
when  building  for  the  civilian  popu- 
lation can  be  resumed,  several  bills  be- 
fore the  New  York  State  legislature 
would  make  available  to  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  housing  authorities  the  re- 
maining $150.000,000  authorized  by  the 
state  constitution  for  housing  loans. 
These  bills  include  one  introduced  by 
State  Senator  Thomas  A.  Desmond,  co- 
author of  the  1939  act,  which  provided 
an  equal  amount  for  that  purpose.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  to  the  gov- 


trnor  of  former  Commissioner  Edward 
Weinfeld,  additional  funds  are  needed, 
inasmuch  as  the  $100,000,000  earmarked 
for  New  York  City  are  all  allocated, 
and  anticipated  applications  for  loans 
from  upstate  cities  will  consume  that 
part  of  the  remaining  $50,000,000  not 
already  pledged.  Altogether  New  York, 
still  the  only  state  granting  loans  and 
subsidies  for  housing,  has  contracted  to 
loan  $104,013,090  to  nine  cities  for  nine- 
teen projects  to  accommodate  16,864 
families.  Six  projects  completed  or  un- 
der construction  will  be  occupied  for 
the  duration  by  families  of  war  workers. 
The  remaining  thirteen,  all  in  the  plan- 
ning stage,  will  be  ready  for  construc- 
tion as  soon  as  war  conditions  permit. 

Housing  Census — A  firsthand  picture 
of  the  country's  housing  is  available  from 
the  1940  census,  which  for  the  first  time 
included  a  complete  census  of  housing 
statistics.  Major  classifications  are  ur- 
ban, rural  non-farm,  and  farm  dwellings. 
The  census  publications  in  the  housing 
field  are:  "Data  for  Small  Areas  by 
States";  "Supplement:  Block  Statistics 
by  Cities";  "General  Characteristics  of 
Housing,  by  States";  "General  Report 
on  Housing";  "Home  Mortgage  Char- 
acteristics"; "Housing  and  Family  Char- 
acteristics"; "General  Aspects." 

In  Print — Again  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  on  Hygiene  in  Housing  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
add  a  valuable  item  to  housing  lit- 
erature: "The  Improvement  of  Local 
Housing  Regulation  Under  the  Law: 
An  Exploration  of  Essential  Principles," 
a  dear  statement  and  analysis  of  the 
need  for  better  drafting  and  revision  of 
building  codes  as  supplementary  to  slum 
clearance  and  low  rent  housing  pro- 
grams. Price  25  cents  from  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Housing  Officials,  1313 
East  60  Street.  Chicago.  .  .  .  "Housing 
Handbook  for  Social  Workers,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City,  is  a  brief  summary  of  infor- 
mation prepared  for  New  York  City  so- 
cial workers  regarding  national,  state, 
and  local  housing  legislation  and  agen- 
cies, official  and  unofficial.  Price  25  cents 
from  the  council,  44  East  23  Street. 
New  York.  .  .  .  The  first  five  in  a  series 
of  mimeographed  bulletins  from  the  di- 
vision of  urban  studies,  National  Hous- 
ing Agency,  are  now  available:  "Trans- 
portation Problems  and  War  Housing"; 


"Bibliography  on  Postwar  Housing  and 
Urban  Redevelopment";  "Abstracts  of 
Selected  Material  on  Postwar  Housing 
and  Urban  Redevelopment";  "Zoning  in 
Relation  to  the  Homes  Utilization  Pro- 
gram"; and  (Supplement  I)  "Specific 
Cases  of  Zoning  Administration  and 
Amendment  to  Meet  Social  Situations." 
On  request  from  the  NHA,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  .  .  .  "Housing  and  Planning 
Research  in  New  York  City,"  by  Dr. 
Julius  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Robbins, 
published  by  the  Citizens  Housing  Coun- 
cil of  New  York,  is  a  compilation  and 
description  of  250  unpublished  surveys 
and  studies,  current  and  under  way,  on 
housing  and  city  planning.  Price  25  cents 
from  the  council,  470  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Looking  Ahead — Early  in  the  year 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  introduced  into 
Congress  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion to  provide  for  a  complete  study  of 
the  housing  problem  in  the  United  States. 
In  preparation  for  the  formation  of  a 
ten-year  program  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject  of  new  housing  after  the  war, 
the  subcommittee  is  authorized:  (1)  to 
study  the  work  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency  and  its  constituent  agencies,  and 
prepare  a  report  on  their  work,  includ- 
ing the  present  status  of  all  projects  un- 
dertaken, financed  or  managed  by  them ; 
(2)  to  recomend  a  plan  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  war  housing  at  the  termination 
of  the  war  emergency;  (3)  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  housing — public  and  private — aft- 
er the  war,  with  special  reference  to  home 
ownership,  to  the  elimination  of  slums 
and  other  deteriorated  areas,  and  to  the 
extent  of  federal  subsidy  needed  for 
housing  for  the  lower  income  groups. 


War  and  Welfare 

THE  American  Red  Cross  has  fixed 
the  goal  of  $125.000,000  for  its  1943 
War  Fund  appeal,  which  began  March 
I.  Support  of  the  drive  was  urged  from 
churches  of  all  denominations  on  the 
weekend  preceding  the  drive's  opening, 
beginning  with  Sabbath  services  in  Jew- 
ish synagogues  and  continuing  Sunday 
in  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches. 

The  Army  and  Liquor — The  Office  of 
War  Information  recently  completed  a 
nationwide  survey  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  and  around  army  camps.  The  study 
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was  undertaken  because  of  widely  cur- 
rent rumors  of  excessive  drinking  in  the 
armed  forces.  OWI  investigators  were 
entirely  independent  of  army  supervision. 
On  the  basis  of  its  own  firsthand  evi- 
dence, OWI  reports  that:  "There  is  not 
excessive  drinking  among  troops,  and 
drinking  does  not  constitute  a  serious 
problem.  The  sale  of  3.2  beer  in  the 
post  exchanges  in  training  camps  is  a 
positive  factor  in  army  sobriety.  No 
American  army  in  all  history  has  been 
so  orderly." 

In  early  February  the  War  Depart- 
ment issued  a  circular  order  renewing 
a  forty-two-year-old  prohibition  of  hard 
liquor  in  the  military  establishments  of 
the  United  States.  The  order  applies 
not  only  to  bringing  liquor  into  barracks 
after  a  furlough,  but  also  to  officers' 
clubs,  where  cocktails  and  spirits  have 
been  available  for  almost  a  decade.  Civil- 
.  ian  hotels  taken  over  by  the  army  will 
be  affected  in  the  same  way  as  officers' 
•clubs  and  military  camps. 

Teen-Age  Program — Disturbed  by  the 
marked  increase  in  delinquency  among 
young  people  under  war  conditions, 
Neighborhood  Center  in  South  Philadel- 
phia has  undertaken  a  special  program 
for  the  fifteen  to  nineteen  age  group.  A 
new  youth  activities  wing  was  opened 
on  January  10.  Here  a  lounge,  lobby, 
and  recreation  room  "simulate  the  phy- 
sical characteristics  of  the  so-called  'juke 
joint'  but  in  much  better  taste,  with  a 
greater  variety  of  recreational  activities 
and  with  closer  association  with  group 
work  leaders,"  according  to  a  report  by 
Julian  L.  Greifer,  executive  director. 
The  program  includes  dancing,  drama- 


tics, discussion  groups,  and  sex  educa- 
tion. Staff  members  serve  as  guides, 
leaders,  and  consultants,  but  young  peo- 
ple's councils  plan  programs,  serve  as 
house  committees,  express  opinions,  and 
make  decisions.  In  the  first  few  weeks 
it  has  been  in  operation,  the  youth  activi- 
ties wing  has  had  an  average  nightly  at- 
tendance of  sixty,  with  200  or  more  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights. 

Postwar  Relief — Three  hundred  volun- 
teer women  leaders  of  the  Girl  Guide 
International  Service  (British  sister  or- 
ganization of  the  Girl  Scouts)  are  in 
training  for  postwar  reconstruction  work 
in  Europe.  They  have  undertaken  to 
do  relief  work  in  war  devastated,  dis- 
ease-ridden areas  without  pay,  but  with 
travel  expenses  and  food.  So  far,  four 
countries  have  asked  help  from  the 
Guide  International  Service:  Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Albania.  The  vol- 
unteers are  beginning  their  training  by 
studying  the  country  to  which  they  are 
<joing.  This  includes  history,  customs, 
and  language.  All  the  volunteers  are 
at  present  war  workers,  and  are  taking 
their  training  as  relief  workers  in  their 
free  time. 

Relief  in  France —  Relief  activities  in 
France  are  continuing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Secours  Quaker,  the  agency  to 
which  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  transferred  all  its  resources 
on  November  8.  According  to  a  recent 
announcement  by  the  Friends,  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  reduced  and  is  going 
forward  in  the  same  locations  as  before, 
except  that  the  money  transfers  and  in- 
ternational welfare  inquiries  have  been 


Over  a  decade  of  experience  in  the 
public  welfare  field,  which,  began  in 
the  early  depression  days  when  he 
was  director  of  public  welfare  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  widened  and  deepened 
through  his  years  as  director  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
has  equipped  Fred  K.  Hoehler  for  his 
new  task  as  director  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  North  Africa.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  to  assume 
the  duties  to  which  William  Hodson 
was  flying  when  tragedy  overtook 
him,  Mr.  Hoehler  will  work  under 
the  general  direction  of  Robert  D. 
Murphy,  American  Minister  in  North 
Africa,  in  surveying  the  needs  and 
administering  the  necessary  relief  in 
(hat  area.  The  hard  work  and  long 
hours  of  a  war  job  will  not  be  new  to 
Mr.  Hoehler,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  had  added  to  his  APWA 
responsibilities  those  of  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Army  and  Navy  Com- 
mittee on  Welfare  and  Recreation.  On 


his 


FRED  K.  HOEHLER 
"off"  hours  he  has  served  as  con- 


sultant to  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  and 
as  a  board  member  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


discontinued.  There  are  enough  funds 
to  continue  the  program  through  May, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  children's 
colonies  program  will  go  on  for  a  some- 
what longer  period.  The  cooperative  club 
for  women  in  Marseilles  has  been  closed. 
Distribution  of  thirty-eight  tons  of  cloth- 
ing received  from  the  United  States  in 
December,  was  completed  within  a  few 
weeks.  Five  American  staff  members 
who  were  in  France  on  November  8  are 
now  with  the  American  diplomatic  corps 
"in  forced  residence"  at  Baden-Baden, 
Germany. 


The  Public's  Health 

T^HIRTEEN  quarantine  hospitals  for 
•*•  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
women  with  veneral  disease  have  been 
established  in  the  last  year  by  state  and 
local  health  departments  through  the  aid 
of  federal  funds,  and  plans  are  already 
under  way  for  the  establishment  of  twen- 
ty-seven more.  The  hospitals,  in  which 
the  latest  rapid  treatment  methods  are 
in  use,  and  in  which  vocational  advice 
and  training  is  made  available,  have  been 
set  up  with  the  aid  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  social  protection 
section  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services.  Some  of  them 
have  been  established  in  abandoned  CCC 
camps.  The  normal  length  of  stay  per 
patient  is  about  six  weeks. 

"Victory  Versus  Vd.,"  special  educa- 
tion circular  No.  4,  issued  jointly  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  presents  the  outline  for  a  model 
community  campaign  against  venereal 
disease  to  be  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
local  health  officer  and  a  sponsoring 
group  of  community  leaders.  Free  on  re- 
quest from  the  division  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Bethesda  Station) 

Anniversary —  Last  month,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  essay  on  the 
"Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever,"  a 
one-day  maternal  health  and  child  wel- 
fare conference  was  held  in  New  York. 
Besides  highlighting  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  maternal  deathrates  during 
the  last  century,  the  speakers  pointed  up 
the  dangers  to  child  welfare  incipient  in 
the  present  day  tendencies  of  mothers  to 
find  employment,  of  hasty  marriages  and 
inadequate  preparation  for  parenthood, 
and  of  other  war-caused  social  pressures. 
The  •  nine  cooperating  organizations 
which  sponsored  the  conference  were  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  the  Maternity  Center  Associa- 
tion, the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
of  America,  the  Child  Study  Association 
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of  America,  the  New  York  Urban 
League,  the  Federation  for  the  Support 
of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies,  the 
Community  Service  Society. 

Going  Down — For  the  first  time  in 
fifty  years  the  number  of  mental  patients 
cared  for  in  New  York's  state  hospitals 
is  on  the  decline,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  Temporary  Commission  on 
State  Hospital  Problems  set  up  by  for- 
mer Governor  Lehman  two  years  ago. 
The  commission  laid  the  new  trend  to 
earlier  paroles,  the  extension  of  family 
boarding  care,  and  new  methods  of  shock 
treatment  therapy.  When  the  commis- 
sion first  began  its  study,  the  average 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  mental 
patients  requiring  state  hospitalization 
was  over  2,300.  During  the  period  from 
July  1  to  November  1,  1942,  the  hos- 
pital population  decreased  by  78  patients, 
leaving  73,081  persons  in  the  institutions. 

Education 

HT  HE  New  York  State  War  Council 
*•  has  formally  protested  to  the  Navy 
Department  against  the  barring  of  Ne- 
groes from  special  training  courses  at 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  state. 
While  institutions  and  courses  were  not 
named  in  the  War  Council's  resolution, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  reference  was  to 
"V"  courses  under  which  students  in 
college  enlist  in  the  naval  reserve  and 
are  allowed  to  finish  their  college  ca- 
reers, so  that  the  navy  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  college-trained  men  for  deck 
officers  and  other  ranks.  Under  present 
navy  policy,  Negroes  are  not  eligible  for 
the  officer  corps,  although  they  can  now 
become  non-commissioned  officers.  The 
army  successfully  carries  on  non-segre- 
gated officer  training  for  white  and  Ne- 
gro candidates,  both  on  the  campuses  and 
in  the  camps. 

Regional  Conferences  —  The  first  of 
several  regional  institutes  for  librarians 
was  held  in  Chicago  the  last  two  days 
of  January.  Some  two  hundred  libra- 
rians met  to  consider  war  and  postwar 
issues.  Similar  meetings  are  to  be  held 
in  twenty-one  areas  of  the  United  States. 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
The  delegates  at  Chicago  concluded  that, 
in  view  of  the  superficial  reading  of  95 
percent  of  the  population,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  confronting  Americans 
today,  librarians  must  cooperate  more 
actively  with  other  groups  working  for 
an  informed  and  active  voting  public. 
Vlethods  suggested  included  forums  and 
discussion  groups  in  libraries,  cooperative 
programs  between  adult  schools  and  li- 
braries, preparation  and  publication  of 
simple  hooks,  more  general  dissemination 


of  material  in  current  government  docu- 
ments and   reports. 

The  American  Association  of  Adult 
Education  has  decided  to  cancel  its  an- 
nual meeting  scheduled  for  May,  and  to 
encourage  regional  conferences  to  be  held 
in  cities  so  located  as  to  minimize  travel. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  re- 
gional conference  in  New  York  City  on 
May  19  and  20.  It  is  hoped  that  other 
conferences  will  be  arranged  for  north- 
ern, southern,  central,  and  Pacific  Coast 


Reconstruction  Training —  Haverford 
College  last  month  inaugurated  a  new 
unit  for  the  purpose  of  training  recon- 
struction and  relief  workers  for  work 
abroad  and  in  needy  situations  in  this 
country.  The  training  course,  which  in 
eludes  a  calendar  year  of  resident  spe- 
cialized study  at  Haverford,  plus  three 
months  of  field  work,  is  open  to  men  and 
women.  It  will  be  built  around  language 
study,  study  of  special  areas,  fundament- 
al studies  in  the  elements  of  social  meth- 
od and  practice,  "and  exposure  to  the 
springs  of  motivation  that  have  driven 
men  and  women  who  have  notably  served 
their  fellows,  and  that  have  at  times 
marked  the  Quaker  services,  of  recon- 
struction in  the  past  twenty-five  years." 

Reorganization  —  The  International 
Student  Service  has  incorporated  as  Stu- 
dent Service  of  America,  hut  has  given 
up  its  headquarters,  and  suspended  its 
program,  including  the  publication  of  its 
magazine,  Threshold.  The  organisation 
has  no  officers  or  staff,  and  "for  the  fili- 
ation" exists  only  as  a  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  Harry  Gideonse,  president  of 
Brooklyn  College,  is  chairman.  The 
United  States  Student  Assembly  now  oc- 
cupies the  former  offices  of  ISS  at  8 
West  40  Street,  New  York,  and  its  staff. 
all  the  members  of  which  formerly  were 
with  ISS,  is  carrying  on  some  of  the 
projects  of  the  earlier  organization.  A 
spokesman  for  the  assembly  explains  that 
it  will  carry  on  "a  service  by  students, 
as  well  as  for  students."  It  will  publish 
a  national  intercollegiate  magazine.  All 
officers  and  staff  are  students  or  very  re- 
cent college  graduates.  The  assembly 
has  an  advisory  committee  of  older  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  were  actively  inter 
ested  in  ISS.  They  will  function  purely 
as  advisers,  with  no  authority  over  the 
organization's  policy  or  program. 

In  Print — What  schools  ought  to  pro- 
vide, the  kind  of  teachers  they  should 
have,  how  they  should  be  financed,  are 
ilisctissed  in  "Planning  Schools  for  To- 
morrow: The  Issues  Involved,"  a  re- 
port prepared  by  John  Guy  Fowlkes  in 
cooperation  with  the  Committee  on 
Planning  for  Education  of  the  U.  S.  Of- 
iirr  of  Education.  Price  10  cents  from 
the  superintendent  of  documents.  Wash 


mgton,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Practical  Suggestions 
for  wartime  policy  and  procedure  in  the 
schools  are  brought  together  in  a  War- 
time Handbook  for  Education,  sponsored 
by  a  group  of  the  departments,  divisions, 
and  commissions  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  Price  15  cents  from 
the  association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  The  thir- 
teenth yearbook  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  edited  by  Howard 
R.  Anderson,  is  entitled,  "Teaching  Crit- 
ical Thinking  in  the  Social  Studies."  It 
considers  both  methods  and  materials. 
Price  $2.  from  the  NEA. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

I ABOR  leaders  representing  thr 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
and  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  have 
joined  with  American  and  European 
scholars  and  representatives  of  the 
European  labor  movement  now  living  in 
the  United  States,  to  form  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Conference  on  International 
Affairs.  The  new  organization,  which 
has  offices  at  9  East  46  Street,  New 
York,  will  study  war  and  postwar  prob- 
lems from  the  viewpoint  of  organized 
labor,  and  attempt  to  formulate  policies 
on  which  the  American  and  free  Euro- 
pean labor  movements  can  agree.  It  rep- 
resents a  new  level  of  cooperation  be- 
twen  the  CIO  and  AFL. 

Women  as  Unionists — The  number  of 
women  union  members  has  more  than 
trebled  in  the  last  eighteen  months,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  statement  by  Man- 
Anderson,  director  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  She 
estimates  the  present  total  at  3,500,000. 
as  compared  with  1.000.000  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  The  largest  proportion  of. 
women  war  workers  are  in  the  electri- 
cal field,  and  the  electrical  workers  union 
reports  that  more  than  30  percent  of  its 
present  membership  is  made  up  of  wom- 
en. This  doubles  the  figure  of  a  year 
ago.  Union  leaders  expect  the  ratio  lo- 
go as  high  as  50  percent  in  1943.  Of  the 
national  staff  of  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  17  percent 
are  now  women.  In  many  plants,  girls  are 
becoming  shop  stewards  or  committee 
members,  and  moving  into  other  leader- 
ship positions  as  men  go  into  the  armed 
forces.  The  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  is  organizing  courses  to  train 
women  as  uni«n  If-acicrx. 

Young  Workers — A  ten-point  state- 
ment of  national  policy  for  safeguarding 
the  health,  welfare,  and  education  of 
American  young  people  under  eighteen 
vears  of  age,  was  recently  issued  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission.  Under 
this  national  policy,  state  and  federal 
M'hool  attendance  laws  and  child  labor 
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standards  are  to  be  "preserved  and  en- 
forced," in  spite  of  the  demands  of  war 
production  for  young  workers.  No  one 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  to  be 
employed  "full  time  or  part  time  as  a 
part  of  the  hired  labor  force,"  and  those 
of  fourteen  and  fifteen  only  in  case  of 
acute  labor  shortage,  and  not  in  manu- 
facturing or  mining.  For  youth  under 
sixteen,  combined  hours  of  school  and 
work  may  not  exceed  eight  per  day.  In- 
school  youth  may  be  employed  during 
school  hours  only  under  certain  defined 
emergency  requirements,  and  with  speci- 
fied safeguards  as  to  type  of  employment 
and  transportation.  Youths  under  six- 
teen may  not  be  recruited  for  agricul- 
tural work  away  from  home,  and  youths 
under  eighteen  only  with  safeguards  as 
to  living  conditions,  sanitary  facilities, 
health  protection,  leisure  time  activities, 
and  supervision. 

In  Print — :'City  Employes  and  Consum- 
er Credit  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Social 
Agency,"  by  Walter  Kuzmich  reports  a 
study  of  employe  indebtedness,  and  some 
of  the  individual,  family,  and  community 
problems  involved.  Institute  of  Welfare 
Research,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York. 
.  .  .  The  International  Labour  Office  pub- 
lishes a  study  of  "Joint  Production  Com- 
mittees in  Great  Britain,"  and  their  use 
in  insuring  cooperation  between  workers 
and  employers.  Price  50  cents,  from  the 
Washington  branch  of  the  office,  734 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
The  proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary Silver  Bay  Industrial  Confer- 
ence, "More  Production  Through  Sound 
Industrial  Relations,"  are  available  from 
the  National  Council  of  the  YMCA's, 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Price 
75  cents. 

Professional 

A  T  this  year's  annual  conference  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work  held  in  Detroit  late  in 
January,  the  association's  traditional 
series  of  group  meetings  was  discarded 
in,  favor  of  a  workshop  on  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  schools  and  of  the  so- 
cial work  field.  Participating  in  the 
workshop  were  representatives  of  thir- 
ty-five of  the  forty-two  member  schools 
of  the  association,  as  well  as  special  con- 
sultants from  national,  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  and  other  groups. 

Arllen  Johnson,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Southern  California,  started  the  ball 
rolling  with  a  report  on  Professional 
Education  for  Social  Welfare  Service 
in  Wartime,  in  which  she  summarized 
a  brief  study  made  last  November  and 
December,  and  presented  to  the  confer- 
ence some  of  the  major  dilemmas  faced 
bv  the  social  welfare  services  at  the 
present  time.  She  dealt  franklv  with 


the  confusion  still  surrounding  the  ques- 
tion of  social  welfare  as  an  "essential  ac- 
tivity," and  described  the  demand  for 
social  workers  as  surpassing  the  supply 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  new  wartime 
welfare  activities  "cannot  possibly  be 
staffed  unless  ways  are  found  to  prepare 
more  people  soon." 

Using  Miss  Johnson's  report  as  their 
basic  material,  the  schools  literally 
"went  to  school."  With  their  guest  con- 
sultants they  explored  current  trends  in 
social  welfare  services  that  have  sig- 
nificance for  professional  education,  and 
brought  out  facts,  queries,  criticisms: 
"The  great  need  now — is  for  people  who 
can  give  leadership  in  development  of 
programs  of  mass  welfare.  Can  the 
schools  train  these  leaders?"  .  .  .  "So- 
cial legislation  to  deal  with  large  scale 
problems  is  overtaking  this  country  as  it 
has  older  nations.  Does  this  mean  a  new- 
orientation  for  social  work?"  ...  "A 
new  clientele  is  appearing,  requesting 
services  and  not  relief."  .  .  .  "Short  con- 
tact services  are  in  great  demand."  .  .  . 
"Rehabilitation  in  all  its  phases  promises 
to  be  of  great  importance."  .  .  .  "Con- 
fusion in  community  organization  is  evi- 
dent at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels." 

With  needs  admitted  and  trends  ex- 
amined, the  conference  was  swept  into  all 
the  practical  aspects  of  "what  lies  ahead 
for  professional  education."  There  was 
little  tendency  to  wishful  thinking.  Is 
acceleration  practicable?  How  can  re- 
cruitment be  vitalized?  Can  the  member 
schools  be  of  concrete  help  to  the  col- 
leges in  their  exploration  of  and  partici- 
pation in  pre-professional  training?  How 
may  joint  planning  and  action  with  the 
professional  associations  and  functional 
groups  be  furthered?  What  are  the  im- 
mediate steps  in  enriching  curricula 
to  meet  current  needs?  Such  were  ques- 
tions that  emerged  from  the  conference 
as  "homework"  assignments. 

Award —  The  Research  Council  on 
Problems  of  Alcohol  recently  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  $1,000  award  for 
outstanding  research  on  alcoholism  dur- 
ing 1943.  Open  to  any  scientist  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  or  Latin  America 
the  award  will  be  granted  for  the  con- 
tribution of  new  knowledge  in  some 
branch  of  medicine,  biology  or  sociology, 
important  to  the  understanding,  preven- 
tion, or  treatment  of  alcoholism.  Persons 
planning  to  do  research  in  connection 
with  the  award  may  send  a  statement  of 
intention  to  the  council,  Pondfield  Road 
West.  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Digest —  Last  month  the  Familf-Com- 
munitv  Digest,  "a  new  magazine  cover- 
ing the  home  front,"  made  its  initial  ap- 
pearance. Jointly  sponsored  bv  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Parent  Education, 
the  Vassar  College  Summer  Institute 
for  Familv  and  Child  Care  Services  in 


Wartime,  the  Institute  on  Personality 
Development,  the  Merrill-Palmer  School, 
and  the  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  periodical  contains  original  ar- 
ticles and  abstracts  from  other  publica- 
tions concerned  with  civilian  health  and 
safety,  child  and  family  life  in  wartime, 
consumer  education,  inter-family  coop- 
eration, marriage  counseling,  the  role  of 
women  in  the  war  and  in  the  community. 
The  editors  are  Ruth  Mallay  and  Jo- 
seph K.  Folsom.  Subscription  price,  $1 
a  year  for  six  issues,  35  cents  a  copy, 
from  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y. 

For  Undergraduates  —  Elementary 
training  in  social  work  to  aid  students 
to  become  counselors  in  defense  plants, 
recreation  leaders,  and  community  or- 
ganization workers  is  being  planned  by 
the  sociology  and  psychology  departments 
of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York.  Included  in  the  curric- 
ulum will  be  courses  in  community  or- 
ganization, sociology  of  war,  social  psy- 
chology of  leadership,  problems  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Group  Work  Institute — In  order  to 
help  meet  the  acute  shortage  of  workers 
in  group  work  and  recreation  agencies, 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
in  consultation  with  representatives  of 
national  agencies,  has  planned  a  four- 
week  intensive  institute  to  be  held  April 
12  to  May  8.  The  institute  will  be  re- 
garded as  supplementing  in-service  train- 
ing programs  of  agencies.  It  is  designed 
to  orient  students  to  certain  basic  aspects 
of  recreation  and  group  work  principles 
and  methods.  The  institute  will  consist 
of  four  units:  principles  and  methods  of 
meeting  needs  of  groups  and  individuals; 
problems  of  administration  and  supervi- 
sion: social  planning  and  organization; 
seminar.  In  addition  it  will  include  two 
Saturday  workshops  in  games,  arts, 
crafts,  and  dramatics. 

The  tuition  will  be  $50  for  the  Insti- 
tute plus  a  $5  admission  fee  for  new 
credit  students.  For  further  information 
inquire  of  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work.  122  East  22  Street,  New 
York  City. 

People  and  Things 

AST  month  Survey  Associates 
J  glowed  with  pride  at  finding  Survey 
Graphic  on  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary's Honor  Roll  of  Race  Relations 
for  1942,  a  list  of  twelve  Negro  and 
six  white  "individuals,  organizations  or 
institutions"  compiled  in  a  nationwide 
poll.  Also  on  the  roll  was  Alain  Locke 
of  Howard  University,  special  editor  of 
Surrey  Graphic's  November  issue,  "Col- 
or: Unfinished  Business  of  Democracy," 
through  which  the  magazine's  honor  wa* 
won.  Besides  Survey  Graphic,  the 
"whites"  cited  for  having  done  most  for 
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the  improvement  of  race  relations  "in 
terms  of  real  democracy"  were:  Dr. 
Franz  Boas,  recently  deceased;  Wendell 
L.  Willkie;  Warner  Brothers  motion 
picture  studios;  Lillian  Smith,  editor  of 
The  South  Today;  the  National  Mari- 
time Union.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Locke 
the  Negroes  named  as  having  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  year 
were:  Captain  Hugh  Mulzac  of  the 
Liberty  ship  Booker  T.  Washington ; 
Edward  Kennedy  ("Duke")  Ellington, 
musician  and  composer;  Dr.  George 
Washington  Carver,  noted  scientist,  re- 
cently deceased;  Willard  S.  Tovvnsend, 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions; J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  Jr.,  aged  nine- 
teen, Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Military  Service — Last  month  Robert 
M.  Heininger  was  commissioned  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserves  and 
left  the  United  Service  Organizations, 
where  he  was  executive  for  program 
services.  He  is  now  at  the  Naval  Train- 
ing School  at  Dartmouth  College.  .  .  . 
David  L.  Robinson,  Jr.,  on  leave  as 
executive  director  of  the  Public  Adminis- 
tration Service,  Chicago,  has  been  com- 
missioned a  major  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 
He  is  attending  the  School  of  Military 
Government  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  .  .  . 
Jolly  J.  Barr,  parole  officer  for  the 
Huntington  County  (Ind.)  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  last  month  went  into 
the  navy  to  serve  as  a  chief  specialist  in 
the  physical  fitness  program. 

War  Jobs — In  order  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Brazilian  man- 
power as  a  supplement  to  a  recent  survey 
of  Brazilian  economy  made  by  a  United 
States  technical  commission,  Robert  W. 
Bruere,  one-time  industrial  editor  of 
Survey  Associates  and  more  recently 
chairman  of  the  Maritime  Labor  Board, 
left  last  month  for  South  America.  .  .  . 
On  the  first  of  this  month  Florence 
Hosch,  former  executive  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Public  Welfare  Com- 
missioners, took  up  duties  in  New  York 
as  assistant  to  the  director  of  Region  II 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services.  ...  In  England  di- 
recting an  American  Red  Cross  club- 
house is  Lavinia  Keyes  Ebling,  former 
director  of  the  division  for  children  and 
youth  of  the  Federation  of  Protestant 
Welfare  Agencies,  New  York.  .  .  .  Joe 
R.  Hoffer,  erstwhile  education-recreation 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies in  Philadelphia  and  more  recently  on 
the  staff  of  the  United  Seamen's  Service. 
is  now  in  Washington  as  executive  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Evacuation.  .  .  . 
The  Rev.-  Walter  McGuinn,  S.  J.,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  as  dean 
of  the  Boston  School  of  Social  Work  to 
assume  full  time  responsibilities  as  vice- 


Blackstone 

CHARLOTTE  E.  CARR 

Among  the  well  known  social 
workers  most  recently  to  take  their 
talents  to  Washington  is  Charlotte 
E.  Carr,  former  director  of  Hull- 
House  Association,  Chicago,  who 
last  month  was  appointed  assistant 
deputy  chairman  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission.  Before  going 
to  Hull-House  in  1937  Miss  Carr 
was  for  two  years  director  of  New 
York  City's  old  Emergency  Relief 
Bureau.  She  has  also  been  director 
of  Labor  and  Industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  her  new  position  she  will 
serve  under  Fowler  V.  Harper, 
WMC's  deputy  chairman  in  charge 
of  race  relations. 


chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board  tor 
New  England.  During  his  absence  from 
the  school  his  assistant,  Dorothy  L. 
Book,  will  serve  as  acting  dean.  .  .  .  Sid- 
ney A.  Teller  who  recently  retired  as 
director  of  the  Irene  Kaufman  Settle- 
ment in  Pittsburgh  is  now  on  a  goodwill 
mission  in  Mexico  as  a  special  delegate 
of  the  Pan  American  Good  Neighbor 
Forum. 

Changes — Last  month  Leo  Arnstein, 
(irst  deputy  commissioner  of  welfare  for 
New  York  City  was  named  to  succeed 
William  Hodson  as  commissioner.  Mr. 
Arnstein  first  became  acquainted  with 
public  welfare  administration  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  of  the  city 
Emergency  Relief  Bureau  of  early  de- 
pression days.  .  .  .  Howard  P.  Jones  re- 
cently resigned  the  position  of  New 
York  State  civil  service  commissioner  to 
become  deputy  comptroller  of  the  State 
Department  of  Audit  and  Control.  .  .  . 
After  twenty-seven  years  as  an  official 
of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Inc.,  Lester 
F.  Scott  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  His  position  as  national  execu- 
tive will  be  filled  by  Martha  F.  Allen. 
now  assistant  executive.  .  .  .  William  V. 
Nixon,  former  executive  of  the  Monroe 
County  (Pa.)  Board  of  Assistance,  is 
now  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Penn- 


sylvania Welfare  Conference.  .  .  .  The 
newly  formed  program  division  of  the 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association  has 
as  its  director  Madeline  L.  MacGregor, 
for  the  past  six  years  executive  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Travelers  Aid  Society. 

Consumers  League —  Major  changes 
are  announced  by  the  National  Consum- 
ers League,  established  in  1899  under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley  to  secure  and  safeguard  better 
labor  laws  for  women  and  children.  The 
organization  on  February  15  moved  its 
headquarters  from  New  York  City  to 
Cleveland,  and  Elizabeth  Magee,  execu- 
time  secretary  of  the  Consumers  League 
of  Ohio,  became  executive  secretary  of 
the  national  organization  on  a  part 
time  basis.  Miss  Magee,  a  well  known 
leader  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation, 
has  been  with  the  Ohio  League  since 
1925.  Earlier,  she  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  industrial  department  of  the  YWCA 
and  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Summer 
School  for  Workers  in  Industry. 

In  Memoriam  —  Approximately  2,500 
persons  attended  the  memorial  services 
for  New  York  City's  late  welfare  com- 
missioner, William  Hodson,  held  in  the 
Hunter  College  Auditorium  in  New 
York,  February  16.  Among  them  were 
employes  from  the  City  Department  of 
Welfare,  public  officials,  leaders  in  pub- 
lic and  private  social  work,  and  personal 
friends.  The  speakers  included  former 
governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation, for  whom  Mr.  Hodson  wa> 
undertaking  a  mission  when  his  Africa- 
hound  plane  crashed  in  the  wilds  of 
Surinam. 

Pointing  out  that  Mr.  Hodson  gave 
his  life  for  his  country  "just  as  certainly 
as  the  American  marines  who  died  on 
Guadalcanal,"  Mr.  Lehman  said:  "His 
service  was  to  his  government  and  to  his 
fellow  Americans.  But  it  was  more  than 
that.  His  service  was  dedicated  also  to 
all  men  everywhere  who  are  hungry  or 
homeless  or  who  are  suffering.  ...  He 
was  one  of  the  tireless  civilian  army  who 
labor  with  never-flagging  devotion  to  the 
dream  which  is  dreamed  by  all  men  of 
goodwill — the  vision  of  a  better  world 
.  .  .  where  men  can  live  once  more  like 
brothers.  .  ." 

Other  speakers  were  Homer  Folks, 
executive  director  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association;  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Borg, 
vice-president  of  the  Federation  of  Jew- 
ish Philanthropic  Societies:  Edward  E. 
Rhatigan,  first  deputy  welfare  commis- 
sioner; Robert  P.  Lane,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City;  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Johnson,  of 
St.  Martin's  Church;  Msgr.  Robert  F. 
Keegan,  executive  director  of  the  Cath- 
olic Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York;  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  mayor. 
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Readers  Write 


The  Problem  Remains 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  interesting  article 
in  the  December  1942  issue  of  Survey 
Midmonthly  by  Siegfried  Kraus,  called 
"Salvaging  the  Homeless,"  was  stimula- 
ting, but  it  contains  a  basic  impractical- 
ity,  a  basic  lack  of  realism.  The 
assumption  underlying  Mr.  Kraus' 
proposed  plan  for  the  utilization  of  unat- 
tached homeless  and  unemployed  men, 
such  as  "the  bowery  bums,"  is  that  they 
can  be  put  to  work,  that  "they  will  then 
be  told  where  to  get  jobs."  It  is  true 
that  the  plan  suggests  also  rehabilitation 
centers,  councils,  guardians,  and  camps 
which  may  help  readjustment  to  normal 
life.  The  problem  of  employment,  how- 
ever, still  exists  and  is  in  no  way  solved. 
We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
New  York  City  there  are,  today,  more 
than  400,000  known  unemployed.  What 
the  actual  strength  of  unused  man  and 
vvomanpower  is  in  this  city,  alone,  cannot 
be  known  exactly.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  our  hacking  at  the  branches  of 
the  tree  of  social  ills  without  striking 
once  at  the  roots.  E.  K.  SCHWARTZ 

Committee   on   Work   Projects 
Roard  of  Education,  New  York 

Social  Work's  Superstructure 

To  THE  EDITOR:  When  Mr.  Kellogg 
asked  me  to  renew  my  membership  in 
Survey  Associates,  he  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  The  Survey  might  be  a 
war  casualty.  I  definitely  think  it  should 
not  be. 

While  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
need  for  The  Survey,  I  also  wonder  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  entire  super- 
structure of  social  work,  of  which  The 
Survey  is  a  part.  I  do  not  think  that 
"casualties"  should  come  as  a  result 
of  individual  social  xvorkers  and  others 
feeling  the  pinch  of  increased  income 
taxes  and  therefore  reducing  their  con- 
tributions to  various  national  organiza- 
tions. In  other  words,  I  wish  there  might 
be  some  way  in  which  leadership,  united 
leadership,  could  be  demonstrated  on  the 
national  level  so  that  planning  rather 
than  "losses  by  default"  would  be  the 
thing  to  determine  what  is  necessary  to 
the  profession  during  the  period  of  the 
war. 

Many  of  us  frequently  think  of  the 
teaching  and  medical  professions  and 
how  they  have  set  their  houses  in  order. 
The  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  are 
both  all-inclusive  groups  with  many  spe- 
cialized groups  functioning  within  their 
frameworks.  Both  organizations  spon- 
sor publications  as  well  as  meetings  and 
conventions.  However,  in  social  work 
wr  li:ivc  the  Survey  Associates  publish- 


ing a  magazine  and  carrying  out  an  in- 
dependent   plan    for    financial    support. 
Then  we  have  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  as  a  separate  unit,  with 
a   separate    and    competitive    plan    of    fi- 
nancing,   to   sponsor    a    national    confer- 
ence.    Both  groups  have  looked  to  indi- 
vidual   workers,    agencies,    and    founda- 
tions   for   support.      Furthermore,    there 
is    the    National    Social    Work    Council, 
which   has    depended    for    financial    sup- 
port on   its  participating   national   agen- 
cies   as   well   as    on    contributions    from 
foundations.     Still  another  group  is  the 
National     Information     Bureau     which 
renders   an  important  service,  but  again 
with  a  separate  financial  structure.  The 
Social  Work   Publicity   Council  and   the 
Social  Work  Vocational  Bureau  are  also 
looking    to    individuals    and    foundations 
for  support,  as  does  the  American  Pub- 
lic    Welfare      Association.     Then,      of 
course,  there  is  the  American  Association 
of   Social  Workers   calling  on   about   10 
percent  of  the  practicing  social  workers 
for  the  support  of  its  work.     Special-in- 
terest professional   groups,    such    as   the 
American  Association  of   Medical  Social 
Workers   and   the  American  Association 
of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers,  also  com- 
pete for  the  contents  of  the  pocketbook. 
Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  apply  some 
of  the  principles  of  community  organiza- 
tion on  the  national  level?     \Vouldn't  it 
be  well  for  the  presidents  and  executives 
of  these  various  groups  to  sit  down  to- 
gether, with  representation  from  founda- 
tions, to  consider  their  common  problems 
of   financing?     There  may  be  good   and 
sufficient  reasons  for  this  "separateness" 
and  competition,  and  there  may  be  indi- 
viduals who  keep  turning  over  the  bar- 
rels to  perpetuate  what  we  have  in  the 
superstructure,  but  hasn't  the  time  come 
for  them  to  sit  down  together  to  do  some 
thinking  and  facing?    Who  will  take  the 
leadership  in  calling  such  a  meeting? 

York  MAcExvis  MOORE 


Rejoinder 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  his  letter  published 
in  the  January  Surrey  Midmonthly  Rob- 
ert P.  Lane  says  he  wants  "the  author" 
of  an  editorial  in  The  Churchman  on  the 
National  Information  Bureau  to  make 
"definite,  precise  accusations."  I  supposed 
I  had.  By  way  of  illustration  :  "Thus. 
false  and  misleading  statements  have 
been  released  to  the  membership  of  the 
NIB  without  the  knowledge  of  the  or- 
ganizations maligned."  Also:  "In  certain 
cases  reports  marked  'Confidential  to 
members'  have  been  mailed  to  people 
who  had  no  affiliation  with  the  NIB." 
Also:  "It  is  presumptuous  for  the  NIB 
to  take  the  position  that  it  has  now,  or 
ever  has  had.  a  staff  competent  to  pass 


authoritative  judgment  on  the  national, 
interstate  and  foreign  agencies  involved 
in  its  appraisals."  If  those  aren't  "defi- 
nite, precise"  charges  I  don't  know  what 
words  mean. 

Mr.  Lane  says  that  "replies  .  .  .  should 
naturally  be  sent  to  the  publication  mak- 
ing the  charges."  Let  me  quote  briefly 
from  three  recent  letters  in  The  Church- 
man, since  the  writers  are  all  distin- 
guished heads  of  important  church  agen- 
cies. Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  head  of 
the  Church  Peace  Union,  writes:  "For 
years  this  bureau  [the  NIB]  has  as- 
sumed too  much  responsibility  in  fields 
in  which  it  has  no  particular  compe- 
tence." Dr.  Robert  W.  Searle,  general 
secretary,  Greater  New  York  Federa- 
tion of  Churches,  writes:  "It  is  a  very 
serious  thing  for  the  church  to  have  in 
existence  a  lay  organization  with  a  self- 
perpetuating  board  in  which  one  person 
not  particularly  sympathetic  to  the 
church  (as  I  gain  from  conversations)  is 
permitted  to  pass  judgment  upon  efforts 
promoted  by  responsible  religious  bodies 
in  such  a  way  as  to  hamper  those  ef- 
forts." Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper,  execu- 
tive secretary,  Universal  Christian  Coun- 
cil, New  York:  "I  know  of  several  very 
important  agencies  of  relief  which  would 
have  died  had  the  NIB  been  able  to  ac- 
complish their  demise  by  their  direct  and 
indirect  attacks,  but  which  have  estab- 
lished themselves  to  such  an  extent  that 
now  even  that  organization  wouldn't 
dare  to  attack  them  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

Is  Mr.  Lane  asking  for  a  Hitlerixed 
America  in  which  an  organization  which 
passes  judgment  on  large  numbers  of 
social  welfare  organizations  is  itself  im- 
mune from  judgment? 

GUY  EMERY  SHIPI.ER 

Editor.    The   Churchman.  \V«'   Y art 

A  Scapegoat 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Public  Education 
Association  wishes  the  public  to  share 
its  indignation  that  today  progressive  ed- 
ucation is  being  made  the  scapegoat  for 
those  evil  but  inescapable  by-products  of 
war — community  unrest  and  rising  juve- 
nile delinquency.  There  is  a  continuous 
stream  of  misleading  propaganda  eman- 
ating from  certain  groups  who  claim  to 
<peak  for  America.  They  make  the  pre- 
posterous assertion  that  progressive  edu- 
cation, as  practiced  in  the  activity  pro- 
gram, is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  that  it  stems 
directly  from  communist  Russia;  and 
that  America  imported  this  foreign  phil- 
osophy of  education,  thereby  corrupting 
our  educational  system. 

Although  we  are  tempted  to  treat 
these  statements  with  the  contempt  they 
deserve,  because  of  the  widespread  pub- 
licity they  received  they  must  be  refuted. 
These  self-styled  patriots  have  evidently 
never  heard  of  Horace  Mann.  1796- 
(Contlnura  on  page  94) 
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Book  Reviews 


Burdens  of  Subnormality 

THE  SUBNORMAL  ADOLESCENT  GIRL,  bv 
Theodora  M.  Abel  and  Elaine.  F.  Kinder. .Col- 
umbia University  Press.  215  pp.  Price  $2.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  authors  of  this  compact  and  in- 
teresting study  are  particularly  qual- 
ified to  present  us  with  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  subnormal  girl,  as  both  have 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  daily  contact 
with  her.  They  have  observed  her  with 
scientific  concern  as  she  functioned  in  the 
community,  the  custodial  institution,  the 
clinic,  the  schoolroom,  and  the  factory. 
They  have  attempted  to  make  the  reader 
realize  that  the  problems  of  the  sub- 
normal girl  constitute  a  challenge  to 
everyone  who  must  think  with  her  and 
for  her,  and  this  includes  not  only  her 
parents  and  teachers  but  the  members 
of  the  community  in  which  she  lives  as 
well.  The  book  then  is  provocative  and 
informative  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  in  any  way  in  touch  with  girls 
of  below  average  intelligence. 

Its  main  purpose  is  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  are 
encountered  by  the  subnormal  girl  during 
the  period  of  adolescence  and,  since  she 
never  really  grows  up,  during  her  entire 
lifetime. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  chapters 
is  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  burdens  this  girl  too  often  places 
upon  the  community.  Convincing  evi- 
dence is  given  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  decreasing  this  burden  would 
be  by  the  early  diagnosis  and  intelligent 
handling  of  every  girl  who  deviates  from 
the  norm  and  is  unable  to  make  a  satis- 
factory adjustment.  As  the  result  of 
psychological  study  of  such  a  girl  and 
an  analysis  of  environmental  conditions, 
her  educational  and  social  activities  may 
be  gauged  so  that  they  can  be  organized 
within  the  range  of  her  capacities. 

In  another  chapter,  illustrations  are 
offered  to  show  how  the  subnormal  girl 
often  suffers  because  she  is  held  respon- 
sible for  acts  the  significance  of  which 
she  has  failed  utterly  to  comprehend. 
Her  helplessness  and  her  inability  to 
cope  with  complicated  social  situations 
are  stressed. 

The  reader  is  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  care 
and  study  of  the  subnormal  girl  are  the 
widespread  prejudices  and  erroneous 
ideas  that  still  exist  as  to  the  causation 
and  treatment  of  the  condition  of  sub- 
normality.  He  is  reminded  that  no  really 
adequate  program  of  rcsearcli  has  as  yet 
been  developed  whereby  a  deeper  concep- 
tion of  this  whole  problem  might  evolve 
which  would  place  it  upon  a  firm  and 
scientific  basis.  In  the  meantime,  all  who 
read  this  book  will  unite  in  the  authors' 


plea  that  the  public  make  more  use  oi 
the  practical  knowledge  regarding  the 
subnormal  which  is  now  available. 

The  excellent  bibliography  offers  stim- 
ulating suggestions  as  to  sources  of  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject. 

EMILY  THORP  BUR* 
Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 

Government  As  Employer 

KMPLOYE  RELATIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC- 
SERVICE  —  A  REPORT  SUBMITTED  TO  tut 
SERVICE  ASSEMBLY  BV  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EMPLOYE  RELATIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE— 
by  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  chairman.  Published  by 
the  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Chicago.  246  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS  report  is  the  first  of  a  series  to 
be  published  by  various  committees 
of  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  to  discuss 
the  various  phases  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration. 

The  committee  studying  employe  rela- 
tions in  the  public  service  assembled  and 
studied  the  points  of  view  of  leading 
students  and  practitioners.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  identify  the  major  questions 
in  the  area  of  employe  relations  and  to 
present  the  pros  and  cons  available  in 
the  body  of  literature  on  these  questions. 
The  report,  therefore,  is  the  result  of 
group  effort  and  group  thinking. 

Very  effectively  it  relates  the  experi- 
ence of  organized  employe  organizations 
in  private  industry  to  their  experience 
in  public  personnel  administration.  The 
attitudes  and  theories  of  government  as 
an  employer  are  discussed,  as  well  as  the 
broad  issues  of  employe  relations  in  the 
public  service.  The  report  suggests  that 
these  relations  comprise  a  definite  area 
of  administrative  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities. It  recognizes  direction  or  guid- 
ance in  this  area  as  a  function  of  a  per- 
sonnel agency,  though  the  agency  may 
delegate  these  functions  to  a  specialized 
unit  within  its  staff. 

Chapter  VI  is  unusual  in  dealing  with 
the  role  of  the  personnel  agency  in  em- 
ploye relations.  Since  there  has  been 
little  exploration,  study,  or  discussion 
in  this  area,  there  was  almost  no  litera- 
ture to  examine,  so  that  in  this  chapter 
the  committee  makes  an  original  and 
unusual  contribution. 

Public  welfare  staffs  especially  will 
note  that  the  report  gives  full  recognition 
to  individual  differences  in  human  per- 
sonality and  ability  as  being  at  the  root 
of  many  of  the  problems  of  social  or- 
ganization and  relationships.  It  points 
out  that,  in  its  simplest  form,  the  history 
of  labor  relations  in  industry  and  in 
government  is  the  story  of  efforts  to  es- 
tablish recognition  of  the  fact  that  indi- 
viduals continue  to  be  individuals  even 
though  they  perform  service  as  employes 
of  others. 


The  emphasis  throughout  the  report 
is  on  the  importance  of  imagination,  crea- 
tive experimentation,  discussion,  and 
leadership  in  personnel  administration 
since  human  behavior  and  conduct  defy 
precise  predictions  or  patterns.  Says  the 
committee:  "More  than  any  other  of  the 
personnel  functions,  perhaps,  employe 
relationship  policies  are  ways  of  doing 
the  recognized  tasks  of  personnel  man- 
agement, of  providing  for  wider  partici- 
pation in  the  tasks." 

At  a  time  when  so  much  is  said  and 
written  about  the  "democratic  way"  and 
about  "morale,"  the  report  is  especially 
significant  since  it  focuses  attention  on 
the  importance  of  internal  democracy 
within  the  public  administrative  unit  and 
on  the  importance  of  employe  morale  as 
it  results  from  policies  of  constructive 
dealing  with  organized  employes. 

Included  is  an  excellent  bibliography 
for  students  of  employe  relations. 

ELLA  WEINFURTHER  REED 
American  Public  Welfare  Association 

Casework  and  Relief 

RELIEF  PRACTICE  IN  A  FAMILY  AGENCY, 
edited  by  Cora  Kasius.  Family  Welfare  As»o 
elation  of  America.  121  pp.  Price  $1.50,  post 
paid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HTHESE  six  papers  on  "Relief  Prac- 
*•  tice  in  a  Family  Agency"  represent 
a  valuable  and  much  needed  contribution 
to  casework  practice  in  the  area  of  re- 
lief. Too  often  projects  such  as  Anna. 
Kempshall  describes  in  her  introduction 
benefit  only  the  participants.  We  are 
grateful  that  the  staff  of  the  Community 
Service  Society  is  sharing  with  the  pro- 
fession the  findings  of  its  analyses  and 
discussions.  The  material  is  valuable  not 
only  as  a  real  contribution  to  profes- 
sional thinking,  but  also  as  a  stimulus  to 
similar  enterprise  in  other  agencies. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  papers, 
as  Miss  Kempshall  says,  "is  only  to  de- 
scribe and  analyze  current  practice," 
this  very  analysis  clarifies  problems  that 
have  long  been  of  concern  not  only  to 
workers  in  private  family  agencies  but  to 
all  who  are  active  in  relief  administra- 
tion. We  find  here  a  picture  of  the 
changing  relief  role  of  the  family  agency 
as  better  understanding  of  clients'  needs 
and  the  changing  community  have  influ- 
enced its  function.  We  find,  too,  a 
searching  discussion  and  clarification  of 
some  of  our  familiar  relief  bugaboos. 
What  place  does  relief  have  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dependency?  Indeed,  when  is 
so-called  "dependency"  dependency,  and 
when  is  it  something  else?  Lucille  Nic- 
kel Austin  gives  us  some  provocative  sug- 
gestions in  her  article  on  "The  Place 
of  Relief  in  the  Treatment  of  Dependen- 
cy." Or  take  the  age-old  question,  do 
we  or  do  we  not  pay  clients'  debts' 
Madeline  U.  Moore  gives  us  some  defi- 
nite ideas  as  to  the  how,  the  when,  and 
the  why  of  relief  in  problems  of  indebt- 
edness. Equally  helpful  are:  the  accept- 
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ASSOCIATE  AND  SPECIAL  CROUP  MEETINGS 
70th  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


AMERICAN   LEGION 

National  Child  Welfare  Division 
Cleveland  Regional  Meeting 
Wednesday.  May  26—8:30  P.M. 


AMERICAN   SOCIAL   HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

Members  and  friends  are  invited  to  visit  the  Association's 
exhibit  and  to  attend  our  Associate  Croup  meetings  on 
SOCIAL  HYGIENE  IN  WARTIME  at  8:30  P.M.  on  Wednes- 
day, May  26th.  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Hotel  Hollenden 
in  Cleveland. 


FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION  OF   AMERICA 

St.  Louis  Headquarters,  Hotel  Jefferson 

Cleveland  Headquarters,  Hotel  Cleveland 

For  meetings  see  National  Conference  Program 

Publications  display  and  consultation  at  F.W.A.A.  Booth 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Consultation  and  literature  at  booth 

March  9—2:00  P.M.— Hotel  New  Yorker 

Employment  of  School  Age  Children  in  Wartime  Agriculture 

Speakers:  Arthur  Root,  Executive  Officer, 

Volunteer  Land  Corps 
William  N.  Martin,  Wyomissing  School. 

Wyomissing,   Pa. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  CHURCH   MISSION   OF   HELP 

281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Consultation  and  information  at  booth 

March  9,  2:00  P.M.— 

Impact  of  War  Conditions  on  Adolescents — 

jointly  sponsored  with  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

New  York: 

Consultation  and  information  at  Booth 
Meetings:    Monday,   Tuesday,   Wednesday    afternoons   and 
Thursday  evening.   See  program. 

St.  Louis: 

Meetings:  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  evening 

Cleveland : 

Consultation  and  information  at  Booth 
Meetings:  Friday  evening.  May  21st,  all  day  Saturday  and 
Sunday;  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons 


NATIONAL   PUBLICITY   COUNCIL — for  Health  and  Welfare 
Services    (formerly,   Social   Work   Publicity   Council.    Inc.) 

Meeting  Tuesday,  March  9th — 4:00  P.M.,  on  publicity  and 
public  relations.  Display  of  actual  publicity  selected  from 
agencies  throughout  the  country — also  of  "how-to-do-it" 
publications  on  using  different  publicity  media.  Consulta- 
tion service.  Delegates  are  invited  to  headquarters  booth. 


THE   NATIONAL   SOCIETY    FOR   CRIPPLED   CHILDREN 
OF  THE  U.  S.  A..  INC.,  Elyrla,  Ohio 

March  10—2:00  P.M.  and  4:00  P.M., 

Hotel  McAlpin,  Colonial  Room,  New  York  City 

April  13—2:00  P.M.  and  4:00  P.M., 

Statler  Hotel.  Rooms  102  &  104.  St.  Louts.  Mo. 

May  25—11:00  A.M.— Discussion  on  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

May  25—2:00  P.M.  and  4:00  P.M., 

Hollenden  Hotel.  Parlor  B,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF   BLINDNESS,   INC. 

"Victory  and  After  Victory" 

New  York:  March  10,  4—5:30  P.M.,  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
St.  Louis:  April  14,  4—5:30  P.M.,  Jefferson  Hotel 
Cleveland:  May  26,  4—5:30  P.M.,  Statler  Hotel 
Consultation  service  and  literature  at  the  Society's  booth 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION   OF   AMERICA.   INC. 

Headquarters: 

New  York  City — Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Cleveland,  Ohio— Hotel  Statler 
Consultation  service  and  literature  at  booth 

Meetings: 

New  York  City,  March  9—2:00  P.M. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  May  25—2:00  P.M. 

Subject: 

"What  are  (he  Opportunities  and  Problems  lor  the 
Physician  and  Social  Worker  in  Discussing  Pregnancy 
Spacing  with  a  Client." 


SURVEY   ASSOCIATES.   INC. 

A  non-profit  cooperative  membership  society.    Publishers  of: 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  AND  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

Visit  our  publications  display  and  book  exhibit  at  the  Survey 
booth,  at  headquarters  hotels  in  New  York.  St.  Louis  and 
Cleveland. 


REGIONAL   MEETINGS 

New  York  City— March  8-12  St.  Louis,  Mo.— April  12-16  Cleveland,  Ohio — May  24-28 


In  answering  advertisements  pleasr  mrntinn  SURVEY  MlDMONTHLV 
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IN  QUEST  OF  FOSTER  PARENTS 

A  Point  of  View  on  Homefinding 

By  DOROTHY  HUTCHINSON 

A  practical  and  sensitive  book  which  discusses  the  psychology 
and  the  inner  significance  of  honiefinding  as  it  affects  both  the 
worker  and  the  foster  parent. 

Procedures  and  methods  enabling  the  case  worker  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  prospective  foster  parent*  and  to  evaluate 
their  fitness  for  foster  parenthood  are  described  and  illustrated 
with  case  records. 

Special  problems  of  honiefinding  in  wartime  are  considered, 
with  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be  met.  $1.75 

CONCERNING  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Progressive  Changes  in  Our  Perspectives 

By  HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

"A  richly  illuMrated  summary  of  the  past  and  present  .  .  .  The  author's 
warm,  human  interest  in  young  delinquents  as  people  gives  the  book  an  emo- 
tional appeal  beyond  its  factual  content." — The  Family. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS,  NEW  YORK 


SCIENCE  &  SOCIETY 

Contents  of  the  WINTER   Issue  Volume  VII.  Number   1 

Papers  delivered  at 
INSTITUTE  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  WAR 

Crucial  Problems  of  War  Economy: 

Paul  M.  Sweezy,  Earl  Broader,  l.yle  DowKng 
Labor-Employer  Relations: 

J.  Raymond  U'alsh,  Jesse  Fricdin,  Julius  Emspak 

Utilization  of  Scientists:  Harry  Griindfcst,  Jnscth  Needham 

Mobilization  of  Manpower:  /.  /.  Joseph 

Women  in  Industry:  Mildred   Fairchilti 

Problems  of  Discrimination: 

John  Beecher,  Lucille  Buchanan.  Charles  A.  Collins 

Single     Copln:     SS     »en»  Annu»l     Sub.rrlpllon  i     (4     i»»r>>     (1.25 

SCIENCE  and  SOCIETY 

3O   F.«m   2Olh   Street  1S'«»   York.   N.   Y. 


To  social  workers 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 

THE     PHYSICALLY     HANDICAPPED 

Pintner          Eisenson          Sranton 

Up-to-date  material  on  the  psychological 
problems  of  the  deaf,  the  hard  of  hearing. 
the  blind,  the  partially  sighted,  the  crippled, 
the  defective  in  speech,  and  other  handi- 
capped groups  is  conveniently  brought  to- 
gether in  this  book.  It  is  valuable  for  alt 
people  who  deal  with  handicapped  groups. 
Many  practical  tests  are  described  and  there 
are  up-to-date  bibliographies. 

391   pagrs  Svo..  tables,  figurf.t.   J.vflfl 

Order  from 
F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


HEALTH  IN  WARTIME 

Relaxation  to  the  Rescue 

Dorothy  Nye,  Josephine  L.  Rathbonc  and 
others. 

Good  health  and  relaxation.  A  discus- 
sion of  methods  of  recuperating  quickly 
from  over-exertion  and  fatigue,  of  how  to 
relax  at  will  and  thus  balance  energy 
expenditure  with  rest $.50 

Nutrition  Programs  in  the  Making 

For  Y.W.C.A.'s  and  Other  Community 
Groups.  Edited  by  Manon  Lerrigo  Mc- 
Williams. 

Practical  questions  on  how  to  start  a 
nutrition  program.  Illustrations  from  local 
Y.W.C.A.'s  and  nutrition  experts. ..  .$.50 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue         New  York,  N.  Y. 


ance  of  the  use  of  relief  in  supplementing 
inadequate  wages;  the  uses  of  emergency 
relief;  and  the  basic  concepts  of  family 
budgeting  and  management. 

We  could  wish  for  more  analysis  of 
casework  skills  in  relief  service.  It  would 
he  interesting  also  to  have  some  discus- 
sion of  the  role  of  the  family  agency  in 
long  time  relief  services  where  either 
full  or  partial  maintenance  relief  is  given. 
Perhaps  consideration  will  be  given  to 
these  points  in  later  discussions. 

The  basic  philosophy  and  the  admir- 
able case  illustrations  presented  in  the 
six  articles  should  be  interesting  to- 
board  members  and  volunteers  as  well  as 
to  professional  staff.  And  board  mem- 
bers as  well  as  staff  should  be  concerned 
with  promoting  similar  analyses  of  case- 
work practice  throughout  the  field,  for, 
to  quote  Miss  Kempshall  again,  "With- 
out the  continuous  study  by  its  practi- 
tioners of  findings  and  methods,  case- 
work cannot  progress." 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  MARGARET  E.  RICH 

The  War  and  Social  Work 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  1942.  Col- 
umbia  University  Press.  670  pp.  Price  $5, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

HP  HIS  volume  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
•*•  as  a  mere  record  of  what  went  on 
last  May  in  New  Orleans  or  even  as  a 
sort  of  honor  roll  of  the  best  that  was 
thought  and  said  at  that  meeting.  Its  im- 
plications for  social  workers  are  far 
deeper,  for  through  careful  selection 
from  the  122  papers  presented  at  the 
meetings  and  through  thoughtful  ar- 
rangement of  the  fifty-one  chosen  for 
publication,  the  editors  have  managed  to 
produce  an  integrated  picture  of  social 
work's  response  to  the  challenge  of  war. 
People  who  say  that  social  workers  are 
not  realists  should  read  this  book,  for  it 
is  full  of  fact  facing:  first  in  relation 
to  the  basic  social,  economic,  and  indus- 
trial problems  which  threaten  to  handi- 
cap the  country  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war ;  second,  in  relation  to  the  changing 
nature  of  these  problems  under  wartime 
conditions:  third,  in  relation  to  what  is 
to  be  expected  when  victory  comes.  The 
thread  of  concern,  of  course,  is  the  social 
worker's  part  in  tackling  these  problems 
— most  of  them  not  really  new  but  only 
intensified  and  sharply  outlined  by  war. 
In  addition  to  six  papers  of  featured 
speakers  under  the  heading  of  War 
Challenges  Social  Work,  the  book  in- 
cludes groups  of  papers  on  the  South ; 
Minorities  and  Civil  Liberties;  Unem- 
ployment and  Industrial  Relations;  Mi- 
gration and  the  Alien;  Health;  Family 
Allowances.  Also  included  are  papers 
more  specifically  concerned  with  the  or- 
ganization and  practice  of  social  work. 
arranged  under  the  following  topics:  the 
Impact  of  War  Upon  Social  Work  Or- 
ganization: Men  in  Service;  Public  So- 
cial Services:  the  Theory  and  Practice 
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of  Group  Work;  Children  in  Need;  the 
Negro;  the  Delinquent;  the  Physically 
Handicapped;  the  Alcoholic;  the  Fam- 
ily in  Debt;  Professional  Training  and 
Evaluation ;  Administration,  Research 
and  Social  Action.  At  the  beginning  is 
a  foreword  by  Arthur  Dunham,  chair- 
man of  the  editorial  committee. 

KATHRYN  CLOSE 

Where  We  Lag 

SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS,  by  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes.  Prentice  Hall.  927  pp.  Price  $5.35. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE,  by  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes  and  Oreen  Ruedi.  Prentice  Hall. 
802  pn.  Price  $5. 

.Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

•T*  HE   keynote   of   both   of   these  vol- 
umes,  insofar  as  it  can  be  expressed 
in   a  single  brief  quotation,   is   found   in 
"Social  Institutions": 

"The  chief  reason  why  we  find  our- 
selves encompassed  by  world-shaking 
changes  is  that  our  material  culture — 
our  science  and  technology — has  moved 
ahead  much  more  rapidly  than  the  social 
institutions  through  which  we  seek  to 
control  and  utilize  our  mechanical  facili- 
ties. In  an  era  of  dynamos,  transoceanic 
clippers,  radios,  television,  and  automa- 
tic machines  we  still  rely  on  institutions 
which  had  reached  maturity  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  Lincoln — many  of  them  at 
the  time  of  George  Washington.  The 
social  thinking  and  institutions  of  the 
stagecoach  era  have  signally  failed  to  sus- 
tain a  society  which  boasts  stratosphere 
airliners. 

"Classical  culture  fell  because  Greek 
and  Roman  ideas  and  institutions — Uto- 
pian philosophy  and  imperial  politics — 
got  ahead  of  the  limited  technology,  es- 
pecially in  the  realm  of  transportation. 
Our  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  grave- 
ly threatened  because  our  machines  have 
moved  far  beyond  our  social  thinking  and 
institutional  patterns.  We  shall  never 
enjoy  any  assurance  of  personal  security 
or  international  peace  until  our  institu- 
tions catch  up  with  our  unprecedentedly 
rich  and  diversified  material  culture." 

No  person  has  contributed  more  than 
Mr.  Barnes  to  the  diffusion  of  this 
thesis  and  to  the  popularization  of  the 
data  supporting  it.  In  the  volumes  here 
under  review  he  further  advances  this 
doctrine  and  brings  the  data  up  to  date. 
The  suggestion  in  the  preface  of  "Social 
Institutions"  that  "no  other  book  of  its 
kind  in  any  language  provides  so  ample 
an  historical  background  for  the  apprais- 
al of  our  institutional  problems  and  re- 
adjustments" seems  entirely  warranted. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  allowed 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the 
tremendous  volume  and  variety  of  data 
and  theory  here  presented.  The  titles  of 
the  six  principal  divisions  of  the  book 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  inclusiveness 
of  the  contents : 

I.  The     Foundation    and     Frame- 
work  of   Social    Institutions 


^Checklist  of  HARPER  BOOKS 
That  Should  Be  on  Every 
Social  Worker's  Bookshelf 


NEW  VOLUMES 


D  SOCIAL  SKILLS  IN  CASE  WORK 

By  Josephine  and  Pauline  K.  Strode.  "A  boon  to  those  social  workers  in  out  of 
the  way  places  who  are  struggling  against  odds  for  the  professional  development 
that  will  give  reach  to  their  jobs,  and  length,  breadth  and  thickness  to  their  per- 
formance."—GERTRUDE  SPRINGER.  Recommended  as  a  supplement  and  ad- 
vanced text  to  be  used  with  Miss  Josephine  Strode's  earlier  volume.  "Introduc- 
tion to  Social  Case  Work."  $2.50 

D  THE  SMALL  COMMUNITY 

By  Arthur  E.  Morgan.  "Publication  of  this  book  could  not  have  been  better 
timed.  It  is  a  signpost  directing  the  community  to  its  true  destiny.  Would  thai 
all  people  would  read  it  and  act." — Christian  Century.  $3.00 

D  DEMOCRACY  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT 

By  William  H.  Stead.  "It  is  probably  the  best  factual  study  of  unemployment 
which  has  been  made  so  far:  non-technical,  clear,  objective,  and  fair-minded  as 
well  as  comprehensive." — Saturday  Review.  A  constructive  analysis  of  the  entire 
problem  and  sensible  ways  of  meeting  it.  $3.00 

D  PATTERNS  OF  NEGRO  SEGREGATION 

By  Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson.  Overwhelming  evidence  of  the  extent  and  adverse 
influence  of  discrimination  against  the  Negro  in  various  aspects  of  American  life. 
Temperate  in  tone  but  overpowering  in  its  total  on  the  why,  what  and  how  of 
this  national  disgrace.  $3.50 

D  THE  NEGRO'S  SHARE 

By  Richard  Sterner.  An  exhaustive  and  definitive  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Negro  shares  in  our  American  standard  of  living.  Told  in  terms  of  income, 
consumption,  housing  and  public  assistance.  $5.00 


OTHER  RECOMMENDED  VOLUMES 


HISTORY  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

By  John  M.  Brewer $3.00 

DYNAMICS  OF  VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

By  Donald  E.  Super  S3. 00 

CORRECTIVE  TREATMENT  FOR  UNADJUSTED  CHILDREN 

By  Shoobs  and  Goldberg    $3.00 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 

By  Josephine   Strode    $2.50 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  BOYS 

By  Robert  C.  Cole   $2.50 

SOCIAL  AGENCY  BOARDS 

By   Clarence   King    $1.25 

Social  Work  Engineering 

By  Guud  and  Guild    $1.75 

America  Organizes  Medicine 

By    Michael    M.    Davis    $3.00 

Nation  and  Family 

By  Alra  Myrdol    $4.00 

WRITE      FOR      COMPLETE      LIST      OF      BOOKS      FOR      SOCIAL      WORKERS 

Order  these  books  from  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 


I  HARPER  &  BROTHERS          49  East  33rd  Street 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MlUMON'THl.Y 
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SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 


VANDERBILT   UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Nursing 

Courses  ottered: 

Collegiate  course  in  Basic  Nursing  Edu- 
cation, entrance  requirement  two  years 
college  work.  Next  Class  June  7. 

Courses  for  graduate  nurses  in  Public 
Health  Nursing  and  Ward  Teaching, 
with  field  practice.  Next  Class  August  23. 

Apply — Office  of  the  Dean 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Chapel  Hill,   North  Carolina 

Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
School  of  Public  Health 

Academic  year's  program  leading  to  a  Certifi- 
cate in  Public  Health  Nursing,  also,  program 
leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public 
Health  Nursing  degree.  Open  to  graduates  of 
accredited  Schools  of  Nursing.  Classes  ad- 
mitted in  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters. 

For  information  write  to 

MISS  RUTH  W.  HAY 
Professor  oi  Public  Health  Nursing 


LOYOLA    UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

28  North  Fnnklinc  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Curriculum  leading  to  a  Certifi- 
cate and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Entrance — Any  Quarter 
September  March 

December  June 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

of  Yale  University 

<  Prolettion  f»r  the  Calli-gr   B  omon 

An  Intensive  and  basic  experience  in  the  rarious 
branches  of  nursing  Is  offered  during  the  twenty-elsht 
months'  course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER    OF   NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  In  arts,  science  or  philosophy 
from  a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for 
admission. 

for   Catalogue  and  Information  addrffg: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Haven.   Connecticut 


UNIVERSITY      OF      WASHINGTON 

SCHOOL  OF   NURSING   EDUCATION 

Courses  in  public  health  nursing  for  quali- 
fied graduate  nurses:  one  year  course  lead- 
ing to  certificate,  supervision  in  public 
health  nursing,  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
tnce.  For  further  information  write  to 

DIRECTOR.  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  SEATTLE 


FACTS    ABOUT    NURSINQ— 1942 

An  annotated  handbook  giving  general  sta- 
tistics and  information  about  nursing.  Of 
special  value  to  counselors,  speakers,  of- 
ficers and  committee  chairmen  of  nursing 
organizations  or  services. 

Price  25c 

PROFESSIONAL      NURSING      AND 
AUXILIARY    SERVICES 

A  counselor's  handbook  which  distinguishes 
between  professional  and  auxiliary  nursing 
services.  In  addition  to  information  about 
nursing  school  programs  and  admission  re- 
quirements, it  includes  a  chart  of  positions 
of  varying  responsibility  in  the  broad  field 
of  nursing.  Salary  ranges  are  indicated 

Price  25c 

THE  NURSING  INFORMATION 

BUREAU  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

NURSES'  ASSOCIATION 

1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


II.  Economic    Institutions    in    the 

Era  of  World  Crisis 
III.  Political  and  Legal  Institutions 

in  Transition 

IV.  Communication    and    the    For- 
mation of  Public  Opinion 
V.  Family    and    Community    Dis- 
organization 
VI.   Institutions    Promoting    Richer 

Living 

The  book  is  a  rare  combination  of  his- 
torical erudition,  scientific  outlook,  and 
literary  skill. 

"The  American  Way  of  Life"  is  based 
on  Mr.  Barnes'  recent  "Society  in  Tran- 
sition," on  "Social  Institutions"  reviewed 
above,  and  on  a  forthcoming  volume  on 
"Programs  of  Social  and  Economic  Re- 
construction." "The  Sook  is  intended  to 
serve  both  the  general  reader,  who  wish- 
es to  find  his  way  in  the  welter  and  con- 
fusion of  our  critical  days,  and  the  be- 
ginning student  of  social  science,  who 
seeks  orientation  in  studious  pursuits 
amidst  the  mazes  and  complexities  of 
mir  time." 

An  excellent  selection  of  material,  to- 
gether with  an  unusually  readable  style, 
should  make  this  volume  very  popular 
for  the  purposes  indicated.  Indeed,  I 
believe  it  could  be  successfully  used  also 
in  the  upper  years  of  high  school.  As 
for  the  general  public,  there  are  many 
millions  who  need  to  read  this  book.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  book  is  primarily 
or  even  mainly  devoted  to  carping  criti- 


cism or  the  propagation  of  any  "party 
line."  It  regards  the  "American  way," 
as  the  "Middle  Way,"  and  is  optimistic 
over  the  prospects  of  democracy,  pro- 
vided we  adapt  ourselves  to  the  chang- 
ing institutional  demands  of  modern 
technological  culture. 

GEORGE  A.  LUNDBERG 
Rennington  College 


READERS  WRITE 

(Continued  from    page   89) 


1859,  who  laid  the  foundations  in  Massa- 
chusetts of  our  modern  educational  sys- 
tem nor  of  Francis  Parker,  who  operated 
widely  known  progressive  schools  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  and  Chicago  before  1900. 
They  overlook  a  third  great  American — 
William  James — who  died  in  1910  and 
u-hose  theory  of  pragmatism  is  the  phil- 
osophical basis  of  progressive  education. 
They  also  ignore  John  Dewey,  who  ap- 
plied James'  philosophy  to  education  and 
who,  in  his  educational  classics,  "School 
and  Society,"  in  1899,  and  his  "School 
of  Tomorrow,"  published  in  1915,  de- 
Kribed  numbers  of  progressive  or  activi- 
ty schools  operating  in  this  country. 

Therefore,  to  talk  about  the  activity 
program  as  being  imported  from  Russia 
is  not  only  sheer  nonsense  but  it  is  dis- 
honest as  well. 


We  maintain  that  the  activity  program 
is  a  thoroughly  American  procedure. 
Progressive  education  was  nurtured  in 
our  democratic  society  because  it  meets 
the  need  of  that  society.  It  takes  account 
of  the  whole  child  and  does  not — as 
formal  education  does — seek  to  isolate 
the  mind  and  train  it  by  itself.  It  en- 
courages in  children  self-discipline  and 
the  ability  to  think  for  themselves  and 
to  make  their  own  decisions.  It  is  there- 
fore ideally  suited  to  our  democratic 
state,  each  of  whose  citizens  is  expected 
to  govern  himself,  to  make  his  own  de- 
cisions and  his  individual  contributions  to 
our  society. 

We  must  continue  vigorously  to  re- 
sist and  confute  the  statements  that  pro- 
gressive thought  and  action  are  alien  to 
America.  Who  could  have  been  more 
progressive  in  thought  and  action  than 
our  founding  fathers?  Are  we  to  regress 
to  the  restricted  and  repressive  concepts 
from  which  they  fled? 

America  is  today,  as  it  has  always  been, 
a  forward  looking  nation.  The  activity 
program  and  progressive  education  are 
practical  methods  of  education  for  our 
American  way  of  life.  We  have  led  the 
world  in  our  concepts  of  free  schools  and 
free  education  for  all  men.  We  have  al- 
ways pioneered.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  we  must  continue  to  push  forward, 
not  to  retreat. 

MARGARET  S.  LEWISOHN,  Director 
Public  Education  Association,  New  "York 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

announces 

Wartime  Program 
1943-1944 

Summer  Trimester — June  28-October  14 
Fall  Trimester— October  18-February  10 
Spring  Trimester — February  14-May  31 


Curriculum  adapted  to  war  and  post-war  services 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 

Community  Organization  Work 

Social   Research 
Public   Welfare  Administration 


Qualified  students  accepted  for  one  or  more  trimesters. 
Students  may  apply  for  entrance  at  any  trimester. 


Fellowships  available  in  various  fields  of  specialization 
for  both  beginning  and  advanced  students. 

Advanced  students  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
American  Red  Cross  Fellowships  in  the  approved 
specializations  of  medical  social  work  and  psy- 
chiatric social  work. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  for  Social  Services 
in  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Academic  Year  1943-1944 

Summer  Quarter  June  28 

Fall  Quarter  October  4 

Winter  Quarter  December  27 

Spring  Quarter  March  20 

A  Two- Year  Program  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  M.S. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


LANGUAGES 


"LANGUAGE  IS  A  WEAPON' 


•  •  •  Forge  ahead,  win  special  assignments,  In 
global    war   and   the    ultimate   peace,   through 
ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language. 
MASTER  ANOTHER  LANGUAGE 

quickly,  easily,  correctly 

by  LINGUAPHONE 

The  world-famous  Linguaphone  EAR-EYE 
Conversational  Method  brings  voices  of  native 
teachers  INTO  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  No  Eng- 
lish is  spoken.  You  learn  the  new  language 
by  LISTENING. 

Home-Study  Courses  In  29  Languages: 
RUSSIAN  JAPANESE       SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE      CHINESE          NORWEGIAN 

and  23  other* 
Send  for  FREE  book 

LINGUAPHONE    INSTITUTE 

M    RCA    Building.    New   York   •   Circle   7-0830 


Untoergttp  of  Chicago 

of  jSorisl   ^ertrir*  (&Jmthri»lrsium 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1942-43 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  29 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1943 
/line  21  to  September  11 

(Courses  will  be  offered  in  units  of  3,  6,  9, 
and  12  week  periods.  For  further  infor- 
mation correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the 
School.) 

THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited    by  EDITH   ABBOTT 
A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION    FOR    WAR-TIME 
AND    POST-WAR    SOCIAL   WORK 

By  acceleration,  the  complete  professional  training  may 
be  obtained  in  15  months. 

Beginning  students  may  enter  on  May  24,  1943. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

Public  welfare  workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and 
others  who  have  an  opportunity  for  part-time  study  or 
who  are  allowed  educational  leave  may  begin  their  pro- 
crram  on  May  24. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  aptly  to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
84   Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department  of  Social  Work 

Two  Year  Graduate  Professional  Curriculum — Specializa- 
tion in  Case  Work,  Group  Work,  Administration, 
Community  Relations  and  Research. 

Undergraduate  Preprofessional  Curriculum — Prepares  for 
graduate  study  and  for  War-Time  positions  of  a 
Junior  Professional  Grade. 

Registration:  August  26  and  27,  1943 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  Burnett 

Head,  Department  of  Social  Work 
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SOCIAL  WORKERS  EVERYWHERE 

This  is  YOUR  opportunity 

Your  Nation  needs  your  help  in  planning  the  post-war  world. 
Upon  the  children  of  today  rests  the  future  responsibility 

for  a  better  world  of  tomorrow. 

And  that  is  why  YOU  are  needed 

in  the  Western  states 

to  pioneer  in  social  work  in  the  children's  field. 

If  you  have  had  one  year's  professional  training,  write 

today  for  information  about  the  many  splendid  opportunities 

for  you  in  rural  or  defense  areas  of  the  Western  states. 

TO: 

Social  Workers  Placement  Service,  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
1690  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


CLASSIFIED      DEPARTMENT 


SATURDAY  FORUM  CROUP 


THE  SATURDAY  FORUM 
LUNCHEON  CROUP 

MeeU  OB  suecMilre  Saturdays.   1:15  P.M.. 
814  VUdlxn  ATenue.  New  York  (Cor.  59th  Slraet) 

MARCH   CALENDAR 

HEN  OF  NOTE  UPON  WHOM  HITLER 
SLAMMED  THE  DOOR  AND  WHO  ARE 
NOW  BY  THEIR  TALENTS  ENRICHING 

OUR    COUNTRY. 

March    8 — Dr  Karl  Mi»ch.  1'olttlcal  Journalism 
March  IS— 1'rof.  K.  J.  Uumbel.  Scientific  ItMearch 
March  K>— Dr.  L.  LJtchwlu.  Medical  Sciences 
March  27 — Dr.  F.  C.  Wetakopc.  Novelist.  Literature 

General    Mtmberahlo  11.00 

Sustaining   Mtmberihli  15.00  and  HP 

Admission   to    Leclurs  tor   noa   msmberj  SOc 

Members— 250 — Social   Ratts  for  Studmts 

tfltlruti   Inquiriei 

MRS.  EVA   ROBIN 

340  Weit  72nd  Street.  New  York 

Schuyler  4-2057 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  thesis,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  V. 

SUPPLY  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Experienced  Case  Worker  for  child  care  depart- 
ment in  small  agency.  Supervisory  experience 
desirable.  Opportunity  to  further  develop  the 
work.  Must  be  Lutheran.  State  age,  experi- 
ence, salary  desired.  7848  Survey. 


Proficiently  trained  children's  worker  wanted  for 
a  Foster  Home  Agency  in  an  Eastern  City, 
population  60.000.  Opportunity  for  further 
education  and  advancement.  7855  Survey. 


DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DE- 
PARTMENT—Unusual  opportunity  for  di- 
rector of  social  service  and  admitting  depart- 
ment ;  personnel  of  thirteen;  candidate  must  be 
favorably  km.wn  in  profession ;  large  general 
hospital  in  New  York  area ;  $2700-$3000. 
H3-8,  Medical  Bureau  (Burneice  Larson.  Di- 
rector) Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 


Well  trained  psychiatric  case  worker,  preferably 
with  some  experience  in  child  KiinLuice  work. 
Apply  Jewish  Child  Outdance  Bureau,  682 
High  Street,  Newark.  New  TCI  >r> . 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  graduate  of  ac- 
credited school.  Experience :  Family  and 
Child  Welfare.  Immigration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ice. Group  Work.  Administration.  Supervi- 
sion, Research  in  Komomic  and  -n-ial  omdi 
tions.  Pu Mil-  Relations.  Highest  credential. 
Go  anywhere.  7856  Survey. 

Man,  single,    (30),  draft   deferred,   de-iri".   admin- 
istrative  or   supei  V!"  n  i     i  M  i  Nit  ion.       Master's    de- 
gree  in    Mi'-iat    work.      Six   years'  expen. 
public  and  private  agencies.      7354    Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

DUplay 3Oc    per    line 

N.,n  .li.,.l  ,, 5*     per    <rord 

Minimum  Ch*rg«  .       .       Sl.OO  prr  ln«erllon 
llUrininl.        .        .         10%     on     lhre«     in.rrlluni 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Midmonthly 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont. ) 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER,  380U  Ea»t  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo 
rado.  Samtu-1  Sch;u-icr.  Executive  Secretarv. 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Mam 
tains  children's  preventorium.  Medical. 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi 
cago  area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING — 1790  Broadway  al 
58th  St..  N.ew  York.  Ruth  Houlton.  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nursing 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St..  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di 
rector.  Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica 
tions  sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso 
ciations  in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year: 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  frer. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re 
ferring  indigent  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack 
ing  centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President. 
Richard  N.  Pierson.  M.D. ;  National  Di 
rector,  D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director 
Claude  C.  Pierce,  MYD. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th   St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9-6200 
MARGARET  SANGER.  Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M.  -f    P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to   1    I'.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  8  P.M 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  brinn 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old.  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis 
fying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea 
tion  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches^  ath 
letic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street.  New  York  City.  Na 
tional  placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place 
ment  fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 
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•  The  fortunes  of  religion  parallel  those 
of  freedom. — JACQUES  MARITAIN,  French 
philosopher. 

•  Man  does  not  get  to  the  state  of  crea- 
tive  living  until   his   survival   needs   are 
met. — GERTRUDE  WILSON,  School  of  Ap- 
plied    Social     Sciences,     University      of 
Pittsburgh. 

•  Modern   instruments   of   dissemination 
may  unwittingly  make  the  public  the  vic- 
tims either  of  gullibility  or  of  cynicism  or 
of  both. — FELIX  FRANKFURTER,  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

•  This  ...  is  a  war  of  finding  the  target 
in  the  cross-hairs  of  the  bombsights  and 
setting  the  release,  and  it  isn't  a  war  of 
speeches  and  frothy  hatred.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical job,  a  surgeon's  job.  There  is  only 
time  for  hatred  among  civilians. — JOHN 
STEINBECK  in  "Bombs  Away,  the  Story 
of  a  Bomber  Team." 

•  Everything  is  unknown  about  the   fu- 
ture save  this  alone:  if  the  American  idea 
prevails  the  future  will  offer  man  some 
dignity    and    some    chance    for    self-im- 
provement .  .  .  And  the  American  idea 
cannot  be  saved  by  the  sword  alone ;  it 
can  only  exist  if  we  live  it. — HERBERT 
AGAR  in  "A  Time  for  Greatness." 


So  They  Say 

•  International  civilization,  like  national 
life,   depends   on   the    acceptance'  by   the 
strong  of   self-imposed,   self-denying  or- 
dinances protecting  the  less  strong  from 
oppression. — A.  A.  BERLE,  JR.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  The   principle   on   which   this   country 
was  founded  and  by  which  it  has  always 
been  governed  is  that  Americanism  is  a 
matter  of  the  mind  and  heart;  American- 
ism is  not  and  never  was,  a  matter  of 
race      and      ancestry.— FRANKLIN      D. 
ROOSEVELT. 

•  The     most     important     contemporary 
movement  of   Protestant  thought   is   to- 
ward a  recovery  of  the  heights  and  depths 
of  faith  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
made  blasphemy  an  actual  and  monstrous 
thing. — "The   Christian   Churches  in   the 
War"  in  Fortune  for  March. 

'  For  the  leaders  of  a  democracy  at  war 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  purpose 
of  victory  as  well  as  with  the  means  to 
victory  is  not  a  diversion  of  effort  from 
more  important  to  less  important  tasks. 
It  is  a  part  of  their  task — the  means  to 
success. — SIR  WILLIAM  BEVERIDCE. 


•  The  most  important  fact  today  is  not 
that  we   are  in   a  war  but  in  a  revolu- 
tion.— JULIAN  HUXLEY. 

•  The  Common  Man  .  .  .  doesn't  know 
how  to   solve   "the   economic   problem." 
but  he  can  and  will  blow  up  the  world  if 
it  is  not  solved. — DOROTHY  THOMPSON 
in  New  York  Post. 

'  If  collectivism  comes  to  America  it 
will  come  by  default  on  the  part  of  good 
citizens  rather  than  design  on  the  part  of 
revolutionaries. — PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN  to 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

•  If  all  aspects  of  an  economic  problem 
were  explored,  it  would  become  apparent 
that  the  basic  interests  of  all  countries 
are  largely  common  interests,  that  each 
country's  economic  problems  are  related 
to,   and   inseparable   from,   those   of   the 
others. — SUMNER  WELLES,  Under-Secre- 
tary  of  State. 

'  Psychological  warfare  is  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  that  branch  of  war- 
fare of  which  the  field  of  battle  is  men's 
minds  and  the  objective  men's  opinions — 
a  form  of  warfare  waged  to  conquer,  not 
cities  or  islands  or  elevations  or  conti- 
nents, but  the  convictions  of  the  world — 
ARCHIBALD  MACLEISH,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  in  The  Nation. 
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At  New  York's 

Regional 

Conference 

of  the  NCSW 


Left,  Howard  Russell,  act- 
ing director  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association. 
Right,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Bryan  J.  McEntegart,  first 
vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social 
Work,  presiding  officer. 


Left,  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  di- 
rector, Charity  Organization 
Department,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  Right,  Mary  L. 
Gibbons,  acting  commis- 
sioner, New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare. 


Blackstone 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


Left,  William  Haber,  direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  Program 
Planning  and  Review,  War 
Manpower  Commission. 
Right,  Hugh  R.  Jackson, 
special  assistant,  Office  of 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Operations. 
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The  Challenges  of  War 

First  of  Three  Regional  Meetings  of  the 
National    Conference    of    Social    Work 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


WAR  Conference  is  the  term  that  has  been  adopted 
for  all  three  of  the  regional  meetings  into  which, 
for  the  first  time,  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  has  been  broken  down.  And  at  the  first  of 
these,  held  in  New  York,  March  8-12,  war  was  not 
only  the  main  theme,  it  was  the  only  theme. 

It  had  been  the  theme,  too,  at  New  Orleans  last  May, 
but  at  New  York  social  workers  had  gone  beyond  the  need 
for  finding  their  part  in  the  war  effort.  What  they  wanted 
to  know  was  how  they  could  be  sure  they  were  carrying 
it  out  as  effectively  as  possible.  Concern  for  hanging  on  to 
past  gains  had  given  way  to  talk  of  separating  "the  more 
essential  from  the  less  essential."  Fifteen  months  of  war 
had  brought  the  realization  that  sacrifices  must  be  made. 

The  program  cut  across  the  old  divisional  lines  to  focus 
on  common  problems  of  equal  importance  to  case  work- 
ers, group  workers,  or  other  social  workers.  This  fit  the 
mood  of  the  participants,  for  most  of  them  had  come  to  learn 
how  they  could  tackle  problems  together.  The  same  pro- 
gram— with  different  speakers  and  only  a  few  changes  in 
topics — will  be  used  in  St.  Louis  in  April  and  in  Cleveland 
in  May. 

An  outward  aspect  of  the  war's  impact  on  the  con- 
ference was  the  absence  of  many  familiar  personalities,  kept 
away  by  transportation  difficulties  or  by  the  demands  of 
urgent  war  work.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  president  of  the  Conference,  serving  as  chairman 
in  North  Africa  for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Operations. 

Thanks  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Mr. 
Hoehler  spoke  briefly  to  the  conference  by  radio  at  the  final 
session.  Earlier  he  had  sent  his  greetings  through  a  letter 
read  at  the  opening  meeting  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Bryan 
J.  McEntegart  of  New  York,  first  vice-president  and  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Conference.  By  both  mail  and  radio 
he  described  the  relief  work  being  undertaken  in  North 
Africa  and  expressed  his  sense  of  personal  loss  in  the  death 
of  William  Hodson,  conference  president  in  1934,  who  was 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  on  his  way  to  head  the  North 
African  work. 


The  main  speaker  at  the  opening  session,  Chester  I. 
Barnard,  president  of  the  United  Service  Organizations, 
served  notice  on  the  assembled  social  workers  that  preoc- 
cupation with  their  professional  status  and  unwillingness 
to  let  others  assume  any  part  of  their  job  might  lose  them 
their  community  support.  As  he  saw  it,  their  principle 
function  as  professionals  is  to  furnish  leadership  to  others 
who  are  going  to  carry  on  the  concrete  jobs  needing  to  be 
done.  In  using  their  talents  to  organize  and  lead  ama- 
teurs, he  said,  social  workers  can  make  their  best  contrib- 
ution in  the  crisis. 

Changing  Emphases 

THAT  SOCIAL  WORKERS  ARE  WELL  AWARE  OF  FORCES 
playing  on  their  own  roles  and  the  roles  of  social  agencies 
was  brought  out  in  their  own  discussions  during  the  morn- 
ing meetings  of  the  Conference  proper  and  of  the  several 
associate  groups. 

One  area  stressed  as  in  need  of  social  work  leadership 
was  the  field  of  counseling — in  industry,  in  schools,  in  em- 
ployment agencies.  Mr.  Barnard  had  spoken  of  personnel 
officers  in  industry  who  often  practice  social  work  "with- 
out knowing  it."  The  subject  was  approached  from  another 
angle  at  a  meeting  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America  where  Stanley  P.  Davies  of  New  York  led  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  extension  of  family  services  in  wartime.  The 
main  interest  centered  on  the  provision  by  family  agencies 
of  "outpost"  services  to  make  counseling  aid  available  to 
the  men  and  women  on  the  production  front.  Discussion 
from  the  floor  revealed  that  a  few  family  agencies  have 
already  established  such  services  within  industrial  plants 
and  indicated  that  the  most  successful  were  those  set  up 
with  union  as  well  as  management  cooperation. 

What  counseling  consists  of  was  discussed  in  detail  at 
one  of  the  morning  meetings  where  Gordon  Hamilton  of 
New  York  defined  it  as  "part  of  the  casework  process" 
involving  the  skill  necessary  to  help  people  help  themselves. 
Because  the  problems  which  confront  the  counselor  usually 
are  psycho-social  the  counselor  must  understand  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  human  personality  and  the  economic 


event.  Howard  Wilson  of  the  American  Red  Cross  de- 
scribed the  limitations  in  providing  counseling  service  to 
service  men.  Entering  in  are  military  regulations,  the  short- 
time  availability  of  the  men,  an  inadequate  supply  of  trained 
workers.  He  put  in  a  plea  for  the  addition  of  "warmth"  to 
casework  tools.  Successful  vocational  counseling,  said  Jane 
F.  Culbert  of  New  York,  is  derived  from  two  elements:  a 
store  of  knowledge  about  industries,  factory  conditions,  the 
degree  of  skill  required  by  different  jobs;  the  ability  to  un- 
derstand the  ways  in  which  young  people  achieve  adjust- 
ment. Frances  Schmidt  of  Cincinnati  stressed  the  point 
that  while  industry  sees  the  need  for  counseling,  it  will  not 
spontaneously  turn  to  social  work.  Now  is  the  time  for 
social  workers  to  make  contact  with  industry  and  bear  a 
hand  in  the  training  programs  of  industrial  counseling 
staffs. 

Over  and  over  came  this  new  cry  for  social  workers  to 
reach  out  and  make  their  skills  count.  And  sometimes  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  note  of  frustration.  At  a  panel  discussion 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Trade  Unions  in  Social  Work, 
lack  of  leadership  and  unity  in  the  social  service  field  was 
decried.  Russell  Kurtz,  editor  of  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  released  a  flood  of  questions  from  the  floor  when  he 
maintained  that  social  workers  must  ask  themselves  indi- 
vidually whether  the  functions  they  are  performing  in  their 
agencies  are  the  most  important  they  can  carry  out.  "How 
are  we  to  know?"  he  was  asked.  Catherine  Dunn  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  brought 
some  comfort  in  telling  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  profes- 
sional organizations  in  the  social  work  field  which  is  study- 
ing how  to  bring  about  greater  unity  of  effort.  But,  she 
added,  "We  are  having  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  what  serv- 
ices are  essential." 

The  need  for  discriminating  between  the  essential  and  the 
non-essential  was  stressed  by  Clark  L.  Mock  of  Baltimore 
in  a  morning  meeting.  He  warned  that  unless  agencies  sub- 
ject all  their  activities  to  searching  examination  they  may 
find  that  their  entire  programs  are  considered  non-essen- 
tial. Pointing  out  that  staff  shortages  will  make  it  difficult 
to  carry  on,  even  on  a  curtailed  basis,  he  suggested  that 
agencies  should  develop  recruiting  among  high  school  and 
college  students.  More  and  more  these  agencies  will  have 
to  rely  on  in-service  training  and  the  use  of  volunteers. 

New  relationships  were  indicated  by  Ray  Johns  of  the 
USO  in  a  meeting  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Citizens 
Service  Corps.  Looking  fonvard  to  the  postwar  world, 
Mr.  Johns  saw  volunteers  and  professionals  together  "re- 
thinking and  realigning"  not  only  their  own  relationships 
but  those  of  public  and  private  services ;  of  local,  state  and 
national  services,  and  even  of  worldwide  social  operations. 

Mobilization  and  Manpower 

ALL  THESE   CHANGING   EMPHASES    IN    THE   SOCIAL   WORK- 

er's  job  could  be  traced  to  the  mobilization  for  military 
service  and  war  production.  A  forceful  presentation  of  what 
is  to  come  was  presented  by  William  Haber  of  the  Wai- 
Manpower  Commission  at  a  North  Atlantic  regional  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association: 

During  1943  a  minimum  of  6,400,000  persons  must  be  added 
to  the  war  industries  and  the  armed  forces.  Of  these  4,000,000 
must  go  to  the  military  services,  2,000,000  to  munitions  indus- 
tries, 400,000  to  the  essential  civilian  activities  that  service 
these  industries.  To  meet  these  quotas  and  to  make  up  for  the 
replacement  in  industry  of  men  who  go  into  the  armed  forces, 
the  WMC  hopes  to  induce  2,700,000  persons  not  now  in  the 


labor  force  (mostly  women)  into  war  industry,  to  recruit 
500,000  from  the  present  reservoir  of  1,400,000  unemployed, 
to  draw  3,200,000  from  non-essential  civilian  industries  and 
services. 

Manpower  mobilization,  pointed  out  Mr.  Haber,  does 
not  look  so  difficult  when  the  need  is  thus  set  down  in  na- 
tional aggregates,  but  it  is  tremendously  complicated  by  the 
problem  of  allocation,  for  the  needs  are  unevenly  dis- 
tributed : 

1.  In  76  communities  there  are  labor  surpluses. 

2.  In  59  industrial  areas  no  difficulties  are  expected  for  the 
next  six  months. 

3.  In  102  areas  the  situation  is  expected  to  become  serious 
within  the  next  six  months. 

4.  In  32  areas  there  is  already  a  serious  labor  shortage. 

The  two  most  serious  manpower  problems,  aa-ordin^  r<> 
-Mr.  Haber,  are  labor  turnover  and  under-utilization  of 
labor.  Absenteeism,  he  said,  must  be  tackled  at  the  source — 
more  often  than  not  the  pressure  of  family  cares  caused  by 
overcrowding  and  lack  of  community  facilities. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  proper,  Wendell  Lund 
of  the  labor  production  division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  described  the  part  being  played  by  labor-management 
committees  in  stepping  up  production.  Such  committees,  he 
said,  are  based  upon  the  recognized  value  of  workers'  crea- 
tive ideas  in  producing  more  in  less  time — despite  limited 
facilities,  materials  and  skilled  manpower.  He  pointed  out 
their  usefulness  in  promoting  not  only  fitness  on  the  job 
but  better  teamwork,  higher  morale,  and  a  greater  sense  of 
individual  responsibility.  They  are  a  means  of  achievin;: 
full  advantage  of  the  American  worker's  "know-how." 

At  Tuesday  night's  general  session  Watson  B.  Miller, 
assistant  federal  security  administrator,  focused  on  the 
social  measures  which  must  be  taken  to  make  mobilization 
more  effective  and  to  cushion  its  impact  upon  family  life. 
He  stressed  the  need  for  larger  dependency  allowances  for 
service  men,  maternity  care  for  service  men's  wives,  a  more 
adequate  program  to  repress  prostitution.  Industrial  mobil- 
ization will  require  programs  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped,  day  care  of  children  of  working  mothers, 
cooperation  between  industrial  health  facilities  and  com- 
munity medical  groups.  Such  programs,  he  indicated,  must 
receive  their  impetus  from  the  local  communities. 

At  various  meetings  suggestions  were  offered  for  bolster- 
ing the  manpower  supply.  Lawrence  W.  Cramer,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices,  pointed  to  the  large  labor  reservoir  that 
is  hardly  tapped  because  of  discrimination  against  minority 
groups,  especially  Negroes.  The  importance  of  training  was 
stressed  by  Lt.  Commander  Charles  R.  Schrage  of  the 
\VMC's  Bureau  of  Training,  who  described  the  functions 
of  the  bureau's  six  agencies.  These,  in  cooperation  with  col- 
leges, vocational  schools,  and  thousands  of  production  shops, 
are  prepared  to  train  4,000,000  persons  annually.  That 
there  is  a  place  in  the  war  production  program  for  the 
handicapped  was  indicated  in  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  where  Gabriel  Farrell  of  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  outlined  the  part  schools  for  the  blind  can 
play  in  preparing  their  students  for  the  assumption  of  the 
several  hundred  special  tasks  listed  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  and  where  J.  Edward  Mayman  of  New  York 
told  of  experiments  undertaken  in  New  York  City  in  train- 
ing deaf  mutes  and  blind  men  to  handle  important  indus- 
trial tools. 
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In  North  Africa 

From  the  Conference  President's  Letter 


Our  job  is  principally  one  of  helping 
the  officials  of  a  friendly  government  to 
meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  have  been  suffering  from  privation 
during  the  last  two  years.  On  every 
hand  there  is  evidence  of  the  devasta- 
tion which  follows  the  occupation  of  a 
country  by  an  enemy  army.  Stocks  of 
supplies  are  looted,  production  is 
stopped,  and  people  everywhere  are  in 
the  midst  of  actual  warfare  or  living  in 
the  strictest  war  economy.  There  is  an 
extreme  scarcity  of  food  stuffs,  cloth- 
ing, and  even  the  simplest  of  normal 
consumer  goods  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Our  government  and  the 
British  government  are  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  bringing  food  and  cloth- 
ing into  this  area  for  the  use  of  civilians 
....  What  we  are  able  to  send  in,  with 
that  from  Great  Britain,  is  all  that  die 
people  have,  except  for  the  grain  and 
olive  oil  which  the  enemy  has  been  un- 
able to  locate  .... 

It  would  be  a  great  inspiration  to  all 
of   you   to   see   the   job   which    is   being 


done  in  our  milk  distribution  plan  for 
children.  Over  200,000  children  will, 
within  this  month,  be  given  their  regu- 
lar daily  supply  of  milk.  This  is  a  plan 
which  is  developed  through  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  with  the  milk  supplied 
by  the  Allied  countries.  Many  of  the 
very  young  children  have  never  had 
milk  except  on  rare  occasions  and  this 
shows  clearly  in  their  lack  of  growth 
and  their  susceptibility  to  disease  or 
malnutrition  .  .  . 

The  local  rationing  plan  provides 
milk  only  for  infants  up  to  eighteen 
months.  Our  distribution  furnishes  milk 
for  those  who  are  over  eighteen  months 
and  up  to  fourteen  years.  We  provide 
in  special  cases  among  those  who  are 
ill  for  a  more  adequate  milk  diet 
through  the  local  clinics,  which  inciden- 
tally are  well  staffed  and  well  organized. 

I  know  how  interested  all  of  you  are 
in  the  problems  of  the  refugee  in  this 
area.  I  am  serving  on  a  commission 
which  is  concerned  with  helping  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  this  group. 


Already  numbers  of  them  have  been 
released  to  work  here  or  to  join  the 
.irmies  of  America,  Great  Britain,  and 
Free  France.  We  are  hoping  others  may 
have  a  similar  experience  soon  and  that 
we  may  send  some  to  Great  Britain  or 
to  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. Many  of  these  people  have  very 
useful  skills  and  they  should  be  put  to 
work  for  democracy  in  a  world  at  war. 
We  have  been  able  to  make  some  items 
of  clothing  available  to  some  of  the 
areas  where  these  refugees  live.  Other 
materials,  including  clothing,  blankets, 
and  food,  especially  for  the  sick,  will 
be  provided  very  soon. 

It  is  inevitable  that  we  must  look  to 
America  and  to  American  social  work- 
ers and  to  the  social  workers  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  substances  and  the 
services  for  this  job  and  for  the  others 
'vhich  will  follow  in  the  countries  of 
ITurope  and  the  Far  East. — FRED  K. 
HOEHLER,  Chairman  in  North  Africa, 
Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Operations 


A  six-fold  role  for  the  social  worker  to  play  in  mobiliz- 
ation was  described  by  Harry  M.  Carey  of  Boston: 

1.  To  help  supply  workers  from  the  lists  of  the  unemployed 
and  handicapped. 

2.  To    help    maintain    the    physical    and    mental    health    of 
workers. 

3.  To  help  reduce  the  social  and  health  problems  incident 
to  change. 

4.  To  mobilize  the  social  and  health  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. 

5.  To    aid    in    determining    and    eliminating    the   causes   of 
absenteeism. 

6.  To   maintain    normal   health    and   welfare   services. 

The  Effect  on  the  Individual 

SOCIAL  WORK'S  PRIMARY  CONCERN  ALWAYS  HAS  BEEN 
the  individual  and  even  in  the  excitement  over  total  mobil- 
ization this  concern  was  not  lost.  Because  of  their  experi- 
ence in  observing  what  is  happening  to  individuals  in  mass 
situations,  social  workers  may  be  able  to  help  people 
weather  the  stresses  and  strains  of  war,  maintained  Eleanor 
Clifton  of  New  York.  She  pointed  out  that  a  person's  reac- 
tions to  war  are  not  new,  but  are  basically  his  usual  reac- 
tions to  his  life  situations,  heightened,  revived  or  disguised. 
Florence  Hollis  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Amer- 
ica warned  against  being  "Pollyannas"  with  the  women 
whose  husbands  have  been  called  into  military  service.  If 
caseworkers  recognize  the  need  for  these  women  to  give 
vent  to  their  normal  grief,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to 
help  them  in  the  reorganization  of  their  energy.  Marguerite 
Galloway  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  spoke  of  the  difficulties  facing  public  assist- 
ance recipients  who  have  failed  to  make  good  on  the  job 


and  no  longer  have  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  no  work.  Others  who  cannot  work,  are  faced  with  a  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  and  stationary  grants. 

In  speaking  of  the  psychological  effects  of  the  war,  Dr. 
Nathan  W.  Ackerman  of  New  York  maintained  that 
though  the  individual  may  see  the  objective  meaning  of 
war,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  comprehend  its  subjective  signi- 
ficance. His  willingness  to  be  led  into  war  can  be  explained 
only  in  group  psychology  terms,  but  if  he  is  to  play  his  part 
well  he  must  know  what  he  is  fighting  for  as  well  as  what 
he  is  fighting  against.  Dr.  Sam  Parker  of  New  York  urged 
the  adoption  of  a  broad  mental  hygiene  treatment  project 
for  the  mental  casualties  being  released  from  the  armed 
forces. 

The  discussions  about  the  war  and  children  centered  on 
the  need  for  day  care.  There  were  many  papers  pointing  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  federal  aid,  the  need  for  making 
surveys,  the  social  workers'  preference  that  the  mothers 
stay  at  home — though  it  was  generally  agreed  that  more 
and  more  of  them  would  not.  One  revelation  that  came 
out  was  that  in  many  instances  where  day  care  has  been 
provided  it  is  not  being  used  by  the  mothers.  Lucretia  Cun- 
ningham of  Hartford,  Conn.,  told  of  two  experimental 
projects  which  after  nearly  a  year  of  operation  have  only 
small  enrolments.  The  responsibility  for  the  delay  in  re- 
ceiving federal  aid  for  day  care  falls  on  the  community,  she 
said,  for  at  no  time  has  a  sizable  body  of  parents  clamored 
for  the  service.  A  possible  answer  to  this  puzzle  emerged 
from  a  panel  discussion  where  specialists  in  health,  case- 
work, education,  recreation,  and  employment  services  ex- 
plored ways  in  which  the  various  agencies  which  serve  chil- 
dren might  plan  together  for  the  whole  child.  There  it  was 
brought  out  that  parents  are  usually  left  out  of  coordinated 
planning. 
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Also  concerned  with  the  many-sided  needs  of  children 
was  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  who  pointed  to  seven  resources  which  aid  the  social 
worker  in  doing  something  about  them : 

1.  An    increased    understanding   of   the    importance    of    in- 
dividualizing the  child. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  importance  of  dealing  with  the 
child  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  life. 

3.  Recognition    that    the   child    himself    is   not    an   isolated 
entity,  but  carries  within  his  mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
makeup  the  people  and  environment  to  which  he  is  related. 

4.  An  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  continuity  and 
quality  of  experience  as  to  place,  time,  and  personal  relation- 
ships. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  security  which  pre-adolescent 
children  find  in  companionship  with  children  of  their  own  age. 

6.  An    understanding    that    the   speeding   up   of   emotional 
and  intellectual  growth  places  on  many  children  burdens  too 
heavy  for  them  to  bear. 

7.  Recognition  that  the  greatest  need  of  childhood  is  op- 
portunity to  grow  into  full  membership  in  a  society  which  has 
a  sense  of  direction  and  a  moral  purpose. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  wherever  the  pressures  of  war 
exist  juvenile  delinquency  has  spectacularly  increased,  said 
Mary  L.  Gibbons  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  Much  of  this  increase,  she  suggested,  might 
be  laid  to:  loss  of  guidance  in  homes;  the  absence  or  break 


Mobilization 


One  of  the  primary  effects  of  mobilization  is  to  focus 
attention  upon  individual  deficiencies,  to  place  a  premium 
upon  devices  to  get  the  best  out  of  each  individual  re- 
gardless of  his  deficiencies,  and  to  set  in  motion  forces 
designed  to  correct  the  manifest  remediable  deficiencies. 

This  would  imply  that  one  of  the  tasks  immediately 
ahead  is  to  scrutinize  the  needs  of  the  young  boys  and 
girls  who,  within  the  next  year  or  two,  will  make  their 
contribution  to  the  common  cause.  The  need  is  plain  in 
the  later  teen-ages  for  more  medical  examinations,  follow- 
up  for  the  correction  of  defects  discovered,  health  educa- 
tion, programs  of  physical  fitness,  vocational  training,  and 
vocational  guidance  .... 

In  regard  to  civilian  mobilization,  we  are  manifestly 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  doing  the  best  we  can 
with  the  resources  which  we  have.  This  is  not  just  a  war 
of  the  man  in  the  armed  forces  and  the  fifty  odd  million 
who  are  ordinarily  employed.  It  is  everybody's  war. 

Some  special  social  arrangements  are  without  doubt 
necessary  in  the  effort  to  stretch  the  labor  force  to  the 
maximum  by  bringing  in  people  who  were  formerly  not 
in  the  market  for  jobs.  Three  such  classes  are  particularly 
important — the  aged,  the  physically  handicapped,  and  the 
women  .... 

To  complete  our  industrial  mobilization  we  must  slow 
down  the  out-movement  from  places  of  labor  scarcity  and 
speed  up  movement  from  areas  of  excess  labor  .  .  .  while 
men  and  women  may  be  willing  and  eager  to  move  volun- 
tarily to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  the  size  of  the 
movement  is  too  great  and  the  need  for  speed  is  too 
desperate  to  trust  entirely  to  the  uncoordinated  activities 
of  millions  of  individuals.  This  movement  must  be  guided 
and  assisted  in  every  possible  way  by  national,  state,  and 
local  organizations. — WATSON  B.  MILLER,  assistant 
Federal  Security  Administrator 


down   of    religious   training;   the   shortage   of   community 
child  care  facilities. 

Adolescents  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  con- 
ference. The  consensus  was  that  they  are  more  apt  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  war  than  their  younger  sisters  and 
brothers.  Aggravating  their  normal  vacillations,  incon- 
sistencies and  unpredictability,  pointed  out  John  Slawson 
of  New  York  at  a  meeting  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America,  are  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  stabilizing  influence  frequently  provided 
by  the  next  older  age  group,  the  relaxation  of  parents' 
supervision  and  guidance,  and  the  spectacle  of  an  adult 
world  bent  on  destruction.  Private  social  agencies,  he  said, 
should  become  concerned  with  "the  unreached  client  who 
does  not  necessarily  come  and  ask  for  treatment  and  guid- 
ance." Charles  Hendry  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  said 
the  war  at  least  had  helped  fill  youth's  need  of  feeling  im- 
portant. He  maintained  that  youth-serving  agencies  could 
best  serve  the  nation  today  by  demonstrating:  that  they  un- 
derstand the  needs  of  youth ;  that  they  know  what  is  re- 
quired to  meet  these  needs;  a  willingness  and  a  capacity  to 
pioneer  new  services  and  to  experiment  with  new  coopera- 
tive relationships;  that  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the 
responsibilities  of  postwar  reconstruction  is  an  important 
present-day  concern. 

Many  of  the  conference-goers  had  seen  the  young  girls, 
some  of  them  not  yet  in  their  teens,  who  hang  around 
Times  Square  in  New  York  waiting  to  be  "picked  up"  by 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Papers  and  discussions  revealed  that 
similar  situations  exist  wherever  there  are  large  concentra- 
tions of  army  or  navy  men.  Marguerite  Marsh  of  New 
York  pointed  out  that  most  offending  adolescents  came 
from  broken  and  unhappy  homes.  She  chided  social  work- 
ers for  their  past  indifference  to  sex  delinquents  and  pros- 
titutes and  for  regarding  them  as  hopeless  cases.  Her  charge 
was  backed  up  by  Raymond  Clapp  of  the  ODHWS  who 
told  of  an  occurrence  in  a  large  middlewestern  city  where 
six  agencies  were  approached  in  an  attempt  to  get  casework 
services  for  several  young  girls  who  were  in  jail.  Not  one 
of  the  agencies  would  accept  any  of  the  girls. 

The  war  has  helped  the  Negro  achieve  considerable 
gains  in  the  fields  of  education,  politics,  social  service  and 
industry,  maintained  Edward  S.  Lewis  of  New  York,  but 
added  that  considerable  discrimination  still  exists  in  all  of 
these  areas.  Social  workers,  he  said,  can  help  by  "keeping 
the  problem  of  race  relations  in  the  cleansing  arena  of  pub- 
lic opinion."  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  has  been  anything 
but  helpful  to  aliens,  whom  Earl  G.  Harrison,  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  and  naturalization,  called  the  "scape- 
goats and  whipping  boys"  of  a  nation's  jitters.  Mr.  Har- 
rison pointed  out,  however,  that  aliens  and  foreign-born  so 
far  have  experienced  far  less  trouble  in  this  war  than  in  the 
last.  "We  are  more  conscious  of  the  global  composition  of 
our  population,"  he  said.  Measures  being  taken  by  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  and  certain  voluntary  organizations 
to  lighten  the  burden  on  the  hardest  hit  group  of  all,  per- 
sons of  Japanese  ancestry,  were  described  by  Clarence 
Picket!  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  who 
estimated  that  there  was  an  unused  labor  force  of  some 
40.000  among  106,000  persons  in  relocation  centers.  "The 
long  range  solution  ...  is  in  relocating  these  people  as 
individuals." 

Thus  the  conference  considered  the  impact  of  war  on 
the  individual  in  relation  to  his  family,  the  period  of  his 
life,  his  ethnic  group.  Conference-goers  were  provided  a 
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Wars  are  fought  and  won  by  the  match- 
ing of  aggression  with  aggression,  ruth- 
lessness  with  ruthlessness.  The  culture 
of  a  nation  tends  to  change  from  pro- 
hibition to  permissiveness  of  violence. 
When  the  adult  world  is  engaged  in 
work  of  destruction  adolescents  will,  in 
effect,  engage  in  similar  activity  even 
though  it  may  be  inappropriately  di- 
rected. If  this  is  not  brought  about 
through  example,  it  may  be  brought 
about  through  the  opportunity  that  is 
being  afforded  for  the  expression  of 
those  primitive  impulses  that  have  been 
curbed  from  early  infancy  and  even- 
tually made  dormant  in  the  interests  of 
orderly  civilized  living.  When  the 
modifying  influences  of  the  adult  world 
itself  give  sanction  to  that  which  was 
formerly  prohibited,  these  buried  urges 
come  to  the  fore  and  the  censor  (con- 


Adolescent  Delinquency 

science)  always  operating  against  pres- 
sure from  within,  becomes  sufficiently 
weakened  during  such  period  to  permit 
expression  in  the  form  of  behavior 
designated  as  anti-social  .  .  . 

In  war-affected  communities  we  have 
the  usual  conditions  brought  about  by 
overpopulation  and  inability  of  the 
community  to  absorb  the  newcomers 
into  their  own  cultural  milieu.  We  have 
inadequate  wholesome  recreational  re- 
sources and  greatly  overburdened  social 
service.  .  .  .  We  have  the  usual  spec- 
tacle that  is  characteristic  of  the  boom 
town  with  congested  housing,  crowded 
living  quarters,  inadequate  schooling, 
undesirable  commercial  recreation,  dis- 
tortion of  the  ratio  between  the  male 
and  female  sexes  resulting  in  sex  de- 
linquencies and  problems  around  pros- 
titution and,  in  general,  life  on  a  more 


primitive  level.  We  also  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  greater  economic  opportunities 
superimposed  upon  unwholesome  social 
conditions,  resulting  not  in  improved 
living  standards  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  further  deterioration  .  .  . 

What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  the 
mobilization  of  all  personal  and  group 
services,  private  and  public,  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  adolescents  and  children, 
cutting  across  functional  and  specialized 
lines  and  considering  the  adolescent 
personality  needs  on  a  unitary  basis. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  guarantee  that  democ- 
racy will  be  preserved  and  fostered  if 
we  do  not  assure  ourselves  of  a  men- 
tally sound  and  emotionally  healthv 
adult  of  tomorrow  who  is  the  adolescent 
of  today. 

JOHN  SLAWSON,  New  York 


further  comprehensive  review  of  the  ways  in  which  such 
groups  are  affected,  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Group  Work.  The  association  broke  its  program 
into  small  work  groups  which  came  together  for  a  final 
summary.  Several  wartime  needs  having  implications  for 
group  work  agencies  were  brought  out,  among  them : 

1.  The  need  of  disrupted  families  for  comfort  and  the  sense 
of  belonging  which  comes  with  participation  in  group  activities. 

2.  The  need  of  young  people  for  participation  in  activities 
that  will  help  prepare  them  for  employment  or  induction. 

3.  The  need  of  recreational  opportunities  for  Negroes  who 
have  taken  war  jobs  in  communities  where  few  or  no  facilities 
are  open  to  them. 

Disrupted  Communities 

ONE    OF    THE    GREATEST    CHALLENGES    OF    WAR    TO    THE 

social  worker  is  in  dealing  with  the  community  disruptions 
caused  by  the  mobilization  programs.  Hardly  a  speaker 
failed  to  refer  to  some  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  a  war 
industry  town :  overcrowded  hospitals,  schools  and  recrea- 
tional facilities;  inadequate  housing,  sanitation  and  trans- 
portation ;  a  shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses ;  lack  of  child 
caring  facilities  and  trained  workers. 

A  panel  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  of  Housing 
Associations  brought  out  a  divergence  of  viewpoints  on 
whether  the  federal  government  or  local  communities 
should  take  the  leadership  in  solving  some  of  the  social 
problems  of  wartime  housing.  Dorothy  Rosenman-  of  New 
York  maintained  that  many  local  housing  committees 
seemed  to  resent  interference  from  Washington  even  while 
resenting  lack  of  leadership  from  Washington.  The  discus- 
sion emphasized  the  fact  that  among  the  outstanding  needs 
in  war  industry  communities  are  housing  and  community 
facilities  for  Negroes. 

Health  organization  in  communities  today  can  have  little 
meaning  except  in  relation  to  a  national  plan,  according  to 
Dr.  Dean  A.  Clark  of  the  medical  division  of  the  OCD. 
National  planning,  he  said,  is  necessary  because  of  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  medical  and  nursing  personnel  re- 


maining available  to  civilians.  Yet  organization  for  health 
at  home  in  the  communities  is  necessary  if  only  to  call 
attention  to  what  is  needed  on  the  national  scale.  Dr.  John 
P.  Peters  of  Yale  University  urged  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  group  medical  practice  in  order  to  assure  a  higher 
quality  as  well  as  a  better  distribution  of  medical  service. 

Recent  developments  in  the  spread  of  the  "block  plan" 
were  reported  by  Glen  Jackson  of  the  OCD  in  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Publicity  Council  for  Health  and  Welfare 
Services.  Mr.  Jackson  cited  the  experience  in  several  cities 
where  block  workers  have  cooperated  in  civilian  defense 
activities.  In  many  instances  public  welfare  workers  are 
helping  to  train  block  workers  in  visiting. 

In  reviewing  the  development  of  organization  to  meet 
wartime  community  disruptions  Joanna  C.  Colcord  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  declared  that  the  most  successful 
communities  in  wartime  welfare  planning  usually  have  been 
those  in  which  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  had  taken  the 
lead  in  organizing  a  welfare  committee  to  work  with  or 
under  the  defense  council.  Will  the  structure  of  the  de- 
fense council  prove  durable  and  remain  in  existence  to  co- 
ordinate the  emergency  problems  of  peacetime?  she  asked. 
Elwood  Street  of  Richmond,  Va.,  also  looking  forward  to 
the  postwar  era,  said  that  postwar  community  planning 
must  represent  a  fused  knowledge  and  judgment  of  all  pos- 
sible interested  groups,  but  leadership  should  be  exercised 
by  an  agency  which  does  not  exclusively  represent  any  one. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle-' 
ments,  a  session  on  camping  for  children  brought  sugges- 
tions for  meeting  the  scarcity  in  personnel,  food,  gas  and 
tires.  Discussion  of  the  adaptation  of  the  camp  program  to 
the  government's  agricultural  program  indicated  the  values 
of  a  work  project  but  warned  of  the  danger  of  emphasis  on 
work  alone.  At  another  session,  Eduard  C.  Lindeman 
<>t'  New  York  reported  on  the  experiment  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Committee,  the  New  York  Adult  Education 
Council,  and  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  in 
training  leaders,  developing  content  material,  and  deter- 
mining techniques  for  promoting  international  understand- 
ing and  postwar  planning.  "Do  not  wait  for  leadership 
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from  another  source,"  Mr.  L,mdeman  advised,  "begin  now 
where  you  find  the  interest,  no  matter  how  modest  the  at- 
tempt may  be."  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch  of  New  York  spoke 
of  the  ever-widening  aspects  of  the  settlements:  "The 
place  of  the  settlement  is  to  foster  neighborhood  planful- 
ness,  to  stick  with  it,  to  be  guided  by  it  in  its  choice  of 
activities,  and  to  promote  within  it  a  constant  concern  for 
the  larger  life  democracy  implies." 

Security  and  the  Future 

ONE   OF   THE    MAIN    TRENDS   OF    INTEREST   AT   THE    CON- 

ference  was  in  social  security,  now  and  in  the  future.  When 
the  conference  convened,  the  report  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  [see  page  106]  had  not  yet  been 
released,  and  there  were  currents  of  excitement  Wednesday 
night  when  the  news  of  its  submission  to  Congress  came 
out. 

At  a  meeting  called  by  a  self-appointed  committee  on 
social  action  directly  following  the  Conference,  with 
Paul  Kellogg  presiding  in  the  absence  of  its  chairman,  John 
Fitch,  it  was  decided  that  this  report  was  the  most  import- 
ant cause  for  social  action  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
committee  thereupon  decided  to  ask  that  the  report's  recom- 
mendations be  made  the  main  charge  on  the  Cleveland  Re- 
gional Conference,  with  an  evening  session  or  two  devoted 
to  it  and  a  grist  of  morning  sessions  given  over  to  various 
facets  of  the  theme.  It  was  noted  with  concern  that  within 
only  a  few  hours  of  publication  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  report,  some  sections  of  the  press  were 


Health 


The  first  {principle  of  health  organization}  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  what  we  are  able  to  do  right  now  will  to  a  large 
extent  determine  what  we  can  do  after  the  war  is  over. 
Second,  is  that  any  health  plan  is  futile  which  is  not 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  whole  community  picture  .... 
A  third  basic  principle  is  that  health  planning  must  in- 
clude all  the  health  needs  of  all  the  community's  people, 
without  regard  to  rights,  privileges,  or  economic  circum- 
stances. Fourth,  we  must  recognize  and  face  the  obvious 
fact  that  our  accomplishments  will  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  the  more  effective  organization  and  use  of  the 
limited  trained  personnel  and  specialized  facilities  now  at 
hand  or  even  less  than  these  .... 

...  In  all  the  talk  about  our  farm  labor  shortage  and  our 
problems  of  absenteeism  in  industry,  little  has  been  said 
about  the  drain  that  unprevented  or  untreated  sickness 
makes  on  our  farm  and  industrial  workers  ....  How  many 
are  there  among  us,  not  now  able  to  take  part  in  the 
productive  effort,  who  could  do  so  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  physical  or  vocational  rehabilitation? 
Clearly,  it  is  not  enough  to  insure  that  some  one  phase  of 
the  problem — let  us  say  venereal  disease  control — is  well 
handled,  if  we  neglect  the  rest.  The  best  industrial  hygiene 
and  accident  prevention  measures  might  help  a  good  deal  to 
reduce  the  work  days  lost  because  of  occupational  henlth 
hazards,  but  of  what  use  will  this  be  if  we  neglect  the 
non-occupational  illnesses  which  cause  fifteen  times  as 
much  time  lost?  Of  what  real  value  is  a  fine  plan  for 
hospitalization  and  medical  care  in  a  community  where 
families  have  to  live  in  shacks  and  trailers  and  drink 
contaminated  water?  Health  simply  cannot  be  treated 
as  an  isolated  phenomenon. — DEAN  A.  CLARK,  surgeon 
(R)  USPHS;  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 


already  condemning  the  recommendations.  The  committee 
felt  that  there  was  need  to  get  people  thinking  about  and 
discussing  what  is  going  to  happen  in  their  communities 
upon  demobilization.  Several  steps  were  suggested  for  con- 
sideration by  local  social  work  leadership  in  developing  un- 
derstanding in  their  communities  of  the  report's  recom- 
mendations, among  them : 

Promote  discussion  groups  in  social  and  health  agencies, 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  churches,  trade  unions,  civic 
groups,  and  the  like. 

Request  local  groups  to  study  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board. 

Answer  letters  published  in  the  local  press,  discussing  the 
recommendations,  and  stimulate  letters  to  the  press. 

Make  known  local  interest  in  the  subject  in  communications 
to  U.  S.  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Planning  now  for  social  security  was  the  central  theme 
of  the  sessions  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association 
which  opened  two  days  ahead  of  the  Conference  proper. 
They  began  with  a  critique  of  the  Beveridge  plan  presented 
by  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  of  London.  [See  "The  Beveridge 
Report"  by  Beulah  Amidon,  Survey  Midmonthly,  March 
1943.]  Sir  Henry  maintained  that  the  plan  is  a  consumer's 
approach  to  the  problem  of  want.  However,  since  it  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  unemployment  can  be  kept  below 
8,500,000,  it  might  bog  down  under  mass  unemployment. 
In  his  opinion  its  success  will  depend  largely  on  how  it  is 
operated  at  the  grass  roots,  for  though  the  administration 
will  be  centralized  at  Whitehall  it  will  be  carried  out 
through  a  network  of  local  agencies.  Because  of  the  full 
employment  in  Britain  at  present,  he  said,  it  would  be  wise 
to  take  the  present  opportunity  to  work  out  the  details. 

More  eager  to  see  the  Beveridge  plan  get  underway  soon 
was  Dr.  Herman  Finer,  formerly  of  London  and  now  of 
the  International  Labour  Office  in  Montreal,  who  spoke 
at  the  closing' session  of  the  Conference  proper  on  Friday. 
Dr.  Finer  defined  the  report  as  the  culmination  of  a 
"historic  succession  of  experiments  in  the  treatment  of 
want."  Its  recommendations,  he  said,  have  been  hailed 
with  a  "great  shout  of  joy"  by  the  British  people,  though 
there  are  those  who,  having  accepted  the  plan  in  principle, 
are  "proceeding  to  kill  the  details." 

Eveline  Burns,  chief  of  the  economic  security  and  health 
section  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  was  at 
a  disadvantage  in  speaking  at  an  APWA  meeting  before  the 
board's  report  had  left  President  Roosevelt's  desk.  How- 
ever, she  suggested  that  the  most  constructive  way  to  plan 
for  freedom  from  want  is  to  put  our  minds  on  full  employ- 
ment. But  because  there  will  always  be  the  sick,  the  young, 
the  old,  and  persons  who  are  temporarily  out  of  work, 
there  must  be  an  adequate  system  of  social  insurances. 

At  an  APWA  round  table  discussion,  the  controversy 
between  federal  centralization  and  state  and  local  auton- 
omy arose.  William  J.  Ellis  of  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  states'  rights  with  arguments  against  the  federalization 
of  unemployment  compensation.  He  quoted  at  length  from 
an  article  by  Elizabeth  Brandeis  in  the  Survey  Graphic 
[see  "Centralization  and  Democracy,"  December  1942]  in 
which  she  maintained  that  this  country  is  too  large  to  be 
centralized  and  still  remain  democratic.  Mrs.  Burns'  re- 
sponse to  this  view  was  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  ten- 
dency to  talk  as  though  there  is  one  final  choice  between 
federal  or  state  administration.  She  suggested  that  in  ap- 
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preaching  a  problem  we  must  first  ask  what  the  functions 
are  that  have  to  be  carried  out,  whether  this  can  be  done 
by  local  governments,  or  whether  it  is  important  to  have 
a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  throughout  the  country. 

Another  person  to  speak  for  the  federalization  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  was  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chair- 
man of  the  Social  Security  Board,  who  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Conference  proper  outlined  a  comprehensive  system  of 
social  insurances.  He  would  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
present  insurances  and  would  add  a  program  of  permanent 
and  temporary  disability  insurance. 

What  directions  are  the  public  welfare  services  taking? 
was  a  question  asked  at  the  APWA  meetings.  Ruth  Hill 
of  New  York,  in  describing  recent  changes  in  procedures 
within  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare, 
showed  that  the  trend  of  services  is  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
tection and  prevention.  In  another  session,  Willard  E.  Sol- 
enberger  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance maintained  that  public  welfare,  still  suffering  from 
an  "emergency  relief  hangover,"  is  hoping  that  it  can  be 
counted  in  the  "emergency"  of  postwar  reconstruction. 
Public  welfare,  he  said,  should  do  its  job  not  as  an  emer- 
gency agency  but  as  a  regular  agency  of  government.  In  a 
meeting  on  staff  development,  Robert  P.  Wray  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Assistance  presented  a 
report  of  the  four  Pennsylvania  schools  of  social  work  re- 
commending that  public  agencies  expand  their  resources 
through:  more  careful  induction  training;  clarification  of 
job  definitions  and  formulation  of  standards  of  perform- 
ance; better  supervision;  the  use  of  school  consultants  in 
staff  training. 

A  glimpse  of  the  postwar  problem  of  helping  to  recon- 
struct the  devastated  countries  was  afforded  by  Hugh  R. 
Jackson  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Operations,  who  spoke  both  at  the  APWA  meeting  and 
at  the  Conference  proper.  The  job  that  is  being  undertaken 
in  North  Africa  now  is  only  the  beginning,  he  said,  and 
how  it  proceeds  to  otner  countries  depends,  of  course,  on 
military  developments.  He  gave  four  reasons  why  America 
should  undertake  this  task  now: 

1.  It   is  essential   to  military  security   to  feed   the  civilian 
population. 

2.  Simple  humanitarianism. 

3.  The  impossibility  of  existing  peacefully  and  prosperously 
in  a  starving  world. 

4.  The   need   for   a   postwar  market  for   our   agricultural 
surpluses. 

However,  everything  cannot  be  done  by  one  country  alone. 
A  unified  international  administrative  structure  should  be 
established. 

An  even  more  difficult  postwar  problem  to  come  under 
discussion  was  that  of  international  migration.  Here  a  dif- 
ference in  viewpoints  offered  a  foretaste  of  at  least  one  of 
the  controversies  to  come.  Imre  Ferenczi,  formerly  with  the 
ILO  in  Geneva,  maintained  that  America's  immigration 
laws  must  be  reexamined.  The  danger  spot  in  the  present 
distribution  of  populations  lies  in  the  Far  East,  and  unless 
Japanese  are  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  and  Chinese  to  Australia  and  the  Indies, 
there  can  be  no  enduring  peace.  Bruno  Lasker,  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations,  took  issue  with  this  point  and 
defended  our  Oriental  exclusion  laws.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  held  that  domination  of  Eastern  nations  by  those  of  the 
West  should  cease. 


The  Peace 


Peacemaking  is  not  just  a  matter  of  ceasing  hostilities  .... 
[ItJ  requires  the  release  of  great  social  energies,  the  over- 
coming of  traditional  rivalries,  the  breaking  of  age-old 
habits  of  imperialism  and  power  politics.  Unless  we  show 
that  during  the  war  we  can  do  this  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  undertake  it  after  the  war  .... 

The  heartening  thing  is  that  we  have  at  hand  all  the 
materials  for  building  a  decent  postwar  world.  We  have 
the  techniques  for  an  economy  at  home  that  makes  sense, 
that  can  give  the  ordinary  man  security  and  the  chance 
at  a  job,  that  can  put  investment  and  machines  and  labor 
to  work.  There  need  be  no  postwar  depression.  But  there 
can  well  be  a  postwar  uncontrolled  boom,  followed  by  an 
uncontrolled  depression,  followed  by  armament  rivalry 
followed  by  another  world  war.  What  we  do  with  our 
internal  economy,  as  well  as  what  we  do  in  our  foreign 
policy,  will  affect  the  whole  course  of  the  postwar  period  . . . 

We  have  the  material  at  hand  either  for  an  enduring 
peace  or  else  for  a  strange  interlude  between  wars  of  an- 
nihilation. There  is  something  dying  in  our  world.  That 
something  is  the  idea  that  a  democracy  has  to  be  weak  to 
remain  a  democracy,  and  that  it  cannot  join  with  other 
nations  to  construct  an  enduring  international  community. 
There  is  something  being  born  in  our  world.  That  some- 
thing is  the  idea  that  a  democracy  can  be  strong  and  still 
remain  free,  that  it  can  and  must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  creating  social  security  and  economic  opportunity,  that 
freedom  to  be  for  the  many  is  more  important  than  free- 
dom to  have  for  the  few  .  .  .  {It]  is  the  idea  of  a  United 
Nations  which  has  strength  enough  to  create  an  inter- 
national police  force  to  put  down  aggression,  and  which 
understands  that  the  only  basis  of  an  enduring  peace  is  a 
union  of  peoples  each  of  whom  has  a  healthy  economic 
and  social  system. — MAX  LERNER 


Three  years  ago  at  Grand  Rapids,  Max  Lerner  of  Wil- 
liams College,  Mass.,  ended  a  gloomy  conference  with  a 
call  for  courage.  Last  month  in  New  York  he  again  pro- 
vided a  high  spot  through  an  unsparing  analysis  of  the 
problems  in  building  for  a  postwar  world.  He  maintained 
that  the  present  policy  of  our  State  Department  in  North 
Africa  and  Spain  seems  to  be  committing  us  "to  the  crea- 
tion and  strengthening  of  a  group  of  European  regimes 
that  represent  the  conservative  and  even  the  reactionary 
and  fascist  forces  of  Europe."  This  policy  will  discourage 
cooperation  from  Russia  in  forming  a  real  United  Nations 
with  Britain  and  China,  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  building 
of  a  "tolerably  democratic  world  order."  Mr.  Lerner  also 
spoke  of  our  internal  postwar  problems  and  warned: 

Let  us  never  forget  that  we  came  very  close  to  losing  one 
of  the  most  important  struggles  of  our  time — the  struggle  for 
the  hearts  and  minds  and  allegiance  of  our  young  people  .  .  . 

It  was  only  by  action  at  the  last  moment  that  we  were  able 
to  win  them  back.  .  .  .  But  let  us  not  think  that  we  have  won 
them  for  good  even  now.  If  the  New  Deal  turns  out  to  be,  by 
a  slackening  of  effort  all  along  the  line,  the  dream  we  lost; 
if  we  give  up  what  we  have  so  laboriously  built  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nations,  and  go  back  to  isolationism  and 
cynicism — then  we  shall  have  to  wage  all  over  again  the  strug- 
gle of  the  allegiance  of  our  young  people. 

He  struck  the  keynote  of  the  conference  when  he  added : 
"Everything  depends  on  what  we  do  noiv." 
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Freedom  from  Want:  the  NRPB  Repon 

By  EVELINE  M.  BURNS 

Director  of  Research,  Committee  on  Long  Range  Work  and  Relief  Policies,  NRPB 


THE  Report  on  Security,  Work,  and  Relief  Policies 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  is  based 
upon  a  major  premise:  namely,  that  knowledge  of 
the  facts  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  development  of 
sound  and  acceptable  public  policies. 

The  Committee  on  Long  Range  Work  and  Relief  Poli- 
cies, which  was  responsible  for  the  report,  was  set  up  in 
1939  at  the  end  of  a  decade  in  which  this  nation  had  made 
tremendous  efforts  to  meet  the  worst  consequences  of  wide- 
spread insecurity  and  to  preserve  the  values  threatened 
when  people  lack  jobs  or  income.  But  these  efforts  had 
been  piecemeal,  without  a  clear  sense  of  direction.  They 
had  to  be  varied  because  we  were  attacking  a  very  com- 
plicated situation,  but  too  often  one  attempt  nullified  the 
accomplishments  of  another  or  of  national  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic policy.  Our  public  aid  programs  suffered  from  the 
general  tendency  to  regard  them  as  temporary  remedies 
for  a  temporary  evil.  Of  these  various  programs,  we  had 
no  complete  and  over-all  picture.  Evaluation  of  our  achieve- 
ment in  securing  freedom  from  want  was  difficult  because 
there  were  so  many  programs,  and  because  conditions  varied 
so  greatly  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  It  was 
high  time,  therefore,  that  the  facts  should  be  gathered  to- 
gether to  see  whether  the  nation  had  met  any  measure  of 
success  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  insecurity  and  if  not, 
why  not.  It  was  time  also  to  learn  the  implications  of  our 
past  successes  or  failures  in  order  to  plan  soundly  for  the 
future. 

In  keeping  with  its  usual  policy,  the  NRPB  appointed 
a  technical  committee,  in  this  instance  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Professor  William  Haber.  The  members  were  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  C.  M.  Bookman,  Corrington  Gill,  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  J.  Haas,  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  Katharine 
F.  Lenroot,  Mary  Switzer,  Thomas  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  and 
the  writer.  Five  of  the  committee  members  represented 
federal  agencies  operating  public  aid  programs ;  one  repre- 
sented public  agencies  operating  at  the  state  and  local  lev- 
els; one  represented  private  social  agencies;  and  the  chair- 
man and  one  member  were  university  faculty  members 
with  special  professional  competence  in  this  field. 

The  collection  of  comprehensive  information  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  concerning  the  actual  operation  of  public 
aid  programs  and  their  predecessors  in  the  past  ten  years 
was  a  task  which  no  one  had  attempted  before.  A  staff  of 
research  workers  was  assembled  under  a  director  of  re- 
search, and  operating  agencies  lent  members  of  their  re- 
search staffs  for  varying  periods.  As  many  readers  of  The 
Survey  will  remember,  we  called  for  assistance  on  the  state 
agencies  administering  security  programs  and  also  on  local 
public  welfare  staffs.  Our  own  staff  made  an  intensive 
study  of  publications  and  statistical  material  coming  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  sources.  Always  we  tried  to  keep  in 
mind  the  people  represented  by  these  figures,  as  a  reading  of 
Part  II  of  the  report  will  show.  But  we  recognized,  too, 
that  any  realistic  solution  of  these  problems  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  prevailing  in 


this  country  and  of  the  federal  character  of  our  form  of 
government. 

WE  started  off  from  the  assumption  that  all  the  various 
programs — work  and  youth  programs,  social  insur- 
ances, farm  security  programs,  and  special  and  general  pub- 
lic assistance — were  related  parts  of  a  broad  attack  upon  the 
problem  of  economic  insecurity  and  unemployment.  Instead 
of  treating  each  program  in  isolation,  as  has  generally  been 
done  in  the  past,  we  considered  the  consequences  of  the 
simultaneous  operation  of  a  variety  of  related  programs. 
This  method  of  approach  enabled  us  to  draw  attention  to  a 
number  of  important  problems  of  over-all  policy  and  of  co- 
ordination. We  attempted  to  answer  some  very  simple  but, 
as  we  believed,  very  fundamental  questions  concerning  the 
national  attempt  to  secure  freedom  from  want.  The  nature 
of  these  questions  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  in  Parts  II,  III  and  IV  of  the  Report.  In  each 
case  we  attempted  to  give  an  answer  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  then  to  discover  whether  the  situation  was  dif- 
ferent in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or  for  different 
types  of  needy  people.  Where  we  found  shortcomings  or 
inconsistencies  in  policy,  we  endeavored  to  trace  the  under- 
lying causes,  so  that  our  recommendations  would  be  di- 
rected toward  the  removal  of  fundamental  rather  than  su- 
perficial weaknesses. 

In  Part  II  of  the  Report  we  attempted  to  find  out 
whether,  despite  our  many  programs,  a  significant  number 
of  needy  people  cannot  get  public  aid  in  this  country  and  if 
so,  to  discover  the  reasons  for  this  gap  between  need  and 
assistance.  For  there  is  a  gap,  as  many  of  us  know  with  a 
sense  of  frustration,  a  total  of  unmet  need  that  must  banish 
any  complacency  in  regard  to  the  accomplishments  of  this 
country  in  the  field  of  public  aid.  We  do  indeed  have  a 
system  of  social  security  and  public  assistance  for  smiie 
groups  and  for  some  persons  within  those  groups.  But  other 
groups,  and  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  the  very  low  in- 
come groups  in  whole  areas  of  this  country,  fail  to  re- 
ceive any  public  aid  at  all  or  receive  such  aid  as  should 
shame  a  wealthy  country  like  our  own. 

We  found  that  all  the  social  insurances  and  the  work 
programs  fail  fully  to  meet  the  need  for  these  special  types 
of  aid.  Even  of  the  workers  nominally  insured  against  the 
risk  of  old  age  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  substantial 
proportion  have  earnings  so  low  or  so  irregular  that  they 
probably  cannot  qualify  for  benefits,  though  they  pay  taxes 
on  every  dollar  of  their  wages.  Whole  groups  are  excluded 
from  coverage  in  each  of  the  social  insurances,  except  for 
an  inadequate  workmen's  compensation  program,  and  we 
have  no  social  insurance  protection  against  loss  of  income 
due  to  sickness.  The  work  programs  have  never  at  any  time 
between  1930  and  1940  employed  as  many  as  half  of  the 
unemployed  workers  of  the  country,  and  we  have  so  con- 
fused the  work  and  relief  objectives  of  these  programs  as 
to  lose  a  great  part  of  their  value.  These  facts  would 
not  be  so  appalling  if  needy  people  who  cannot  be  aided  by 
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these  special  programs  were  certain  that  some  underpin- 
ning program  of  general  relief  would  help  them.  But  there 
are  sections  of  the  country  where  public  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  relief  in  any  form.  In  others,  the  amounts  avail- 
able are  so  limited  that  the  numbers  who  can  be  cared  for 
are  negligible. 

In  the  course  of  our  study  we  also  asked  the  question : 
"If  a  needy  person  succeeds  in  being  accepted  for  one  or 
another  of  the  public  aid  programs,  are  the  payments  large 
enough  to  permit  him  a  decent  standard  of  living?"  When 
\ve  used  as  a  yardstick  the  Stecker  emergency  budget,  we 
found  that  in  1940  only  a  part  of  the  recipients  of  a  few 
programs  received  payments  in  excess  of  this  minimum  and 
many  payments  fell  far  below  it.  The  social  insurance  pay- 
ments were  in  general  the  most  nearly  adequate,  but  even 
here  payments  in  many  areas  or  circumstances  fell  short, 
and  in  unemployment  compensation  the  duration  was  so 
limited  that  a  great  many  workers  exhausted  their  benefit 
rights  before  finding  a  new  job.  The  WPA  security  wage 
failed  to  assure  the  emergency  level  of  living  for  a  signi- 
ficant proportion  of  project  workers.  In  all  but  a  few  states, 
the  level  of  living  permitted  by  special  assistance  payments 
was  low.  But  the  conditions  revealed  by  the  Committee's 
special  study  of  general  relief  in  59  cities  were  worst  of  all. 
In  two  of  these  cities  the  general  relief  grant  was  less  than 
one  fifth  of  the  amount  necessary  to  purchase  the  emergency 
budget,  and  only  six  cities  granted  80  percent  or  more  of 
this  amount.  None  gave  100  percent. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  revelations  are  the  great 
variations  in  availability  and  adequacy  of  aid  between  the 
several  regions  of  the  country  and  between  groups  of  reci- 
pients. In  general,  needy  persons  in  the  Southeast  and 
Southwest,  Negroes,  and  unsettled  persons  fare  worst  of 


all.  It  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  we  have  provided  on  the 
whole  much  better  for  our  aged  than  for  our  children. 

The  Committee  then  sought  to  answer  the  question :  why 
do  so  many  needy  persons  fail  to  receive  aid,  and  why  are 
the  payments  in  general  so  low  and  so  varied  as  between 
groups  of  recipients?  We  found  that  one  reason,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  unexpectedly  large  volume  of  dependency  which 
became  apparent  as  our  efforts  to  combat  it  increased.  An- 
other is  the  wide  variation  in  wealth  between  the  regions  of 
our  country,  which  have  naturally  led  to  great  variations  in 
the  appropriations.  These  limited  appropriations  have  had 
to  be  spread  thin  over  as  many  cases  as  could  possibly  be 
handled,  with  the  result  that,  where  grants  could  be  made 
at  all,  they  were  often  appallingly  low.  But  the  low  appro- 
priations were  not  entirely  due  to  financial  stringency.  It 
is  undeniable  that  some  communities  have  been  unwilling 
to  make  proper  provisions  for  dependency,  and  discrimina- 
tion against  certain  groups  is  clearly  evident.  By  and  large, 
the  country  has  assumed  that  people  who  could  not  qualify 
for  special  programs  would  be  aided  by  a  residual  general 
relief  program,  but  unfortunately  that  program  has  been 
the  weakest  in  our  whole  system  of  public  aid  and  the  one 
for  which  adequate  appropriations  were  least  likely  to  be 
made. 

It  is  evident  that,  although  between  1932  and  1940, 
we  spent  over  $26,000,000,000  and  aided  during  some 
months  as  many  as  28,000,000  individuals,  we  have  far  to 
go  before  we  can  say  that  there  is  real  social  security  in  the 
United  States. 

When  we  turned  bur  attention  in  Part  III  of  the  Re- 
port to  the  financial  and  administrative  problems  involved 
in  the  attempt  to  provide  freedom  from  want,  we  again 
encountered  many  problems  as  yet  unsolved.  The  nation 
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•  The  greater  part  of  the  public  aid  problem  is  thus  in  the 
last   resort   merely   an   extreme   manifestation   of   the    general 
problem  of  our  failure  to  exploit  to  the  full  our  productive 
resources,    to    achieve    a    more   satisfactory   distribution    of   in- 
comes, and  to  make  a  more  effective  attack  upon  sickness  and 
ill   health. 

•  Prudence  demands  that  public  aid  policy  be  postulated  upon 
the  probability  of  recurrence  of  need  attributable  to  unemploy- 
ment.    It   follows   that   planning   for   its  occurrence   must   be 
viewed  as  a  continuing  and  regular  function  of  government 
to   be  performed  by  agencies  with   permanent  status. 

•  We    believe    that    the    assurance    of    a    decent    minimum    of 
economic  security  for  all   our  citizens,   regardless  of  place  of 
residence,  has  become  an  essential  prerequisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sense  of  national  unity.    The  present  emergency, 
by  stressing  the  strategic  significance  of  civilian  morale  and 
loyalty,   reinforces  all   other  considerations   in  support  of  this 
conclusion. 

•  The    great    security    that    the    vast    majority    of    our    people 
look  for  is  the  opportunity  to  work  at  decent  wages.    If  this 
opportunity    were    available    for    all,    much    of    the    need    for 
socially  provided  income  would  be  removed  and  many  of  the 
personal  and  social  maladjustments  attributable  to  idleness  and 
a  sense  of  difference  from  the   rest  of  the  community  would 
disappear. 


•  Because   the    period    between    school-leaving   and    adulthood 
is    decisive    for    the    formation    of    both    social    attitudes    and 
economic    potentialities,    society   has   a    duty   and   an    interest 
in  making  the  most  constructive  use  of  these  strategic  years. 

•  Great  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  social  advantages 
of  a  system  which  minimizes  the  degree  of  official  discretion 
in  matters  which  closely  affect  the  private  life  of  the  citizen 
.    .    .    We  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  people,  in- 
cluding those  at   any  time  on  relief,  can  be  trusted  to  make 
the  best  use  of  whatever  funds  are  given  them  and  to  manage 
their  own   lives  in   an   intelligent  and  orderly  manner. 

•  Permanent  provision  for  adequate  and  orderly  support  must 
be  as  assured  as  the  provision  now  made  for  education,  roads, 
and  other  normal  responsibilities  of  government. 

•  Only  if  public  policies  are  based  upon  a  broad  measure  of 
popular  understanding  and   approval   of   the   basic   objectives, 
can  there  be  any  hope  for  stability  of  policy. 

•  Local    interest    and    initiative,    so    important    in    the    main- 
tenance   of    the    democratic    tradition,    are    most    likely    to    In- 
fostered  if  accompanied  by  a  real  responsibility  for,  and  par- 
ticipation in,  policy  formation  and  administration. 
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has  not  succeeded  in  making  sure  that  there  will  be  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  varied  measures  which  seem  appropri- 
ate to  deal  with  the  needs  of  various  types  of  insecure  people. 
In  other  words,  the  nation,  even  in  1940,  was  still  treating 
the  financing  of  social  security  programs  as  an  emergency 
measure.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  so  distributing  fed- 
eral aid  in  the  states  as  to  enable  each  state  to  meet  need 
arising  within  its  borders  without  throwing  a  disproportion- 
ately heavy  burden  upon  state  and  local  taxpayers.  Nor  have 
we  succeeded  in  distributing  federal  funds  among  programs 
in  a  way  that  will  lead  to  a  balanced  and  socially  desir- 
able development  of  the  individual  programs.  General  re- 
lief is  still  the  stepchild  among  all  our  security  measures. 
We  found  that  the  financing  of  public  aid  programs  has 
not  yet  been  recognized  as  an  important  component  of  our 
entire  fiscal  policy  and  has  not  been  properly  integrated 
with  the  other  fiscal  policies  of  government.  We  still  rely 
upon  types  of  taxes  which  throw  a  relatively  heavy  burden 
upon  the  lowest  income  groups  whose  economic  insecurity 
our  public  aid  programs  are  aiming  to  reduce. 

Part  IV  deals  with  administrative  problems.  The  country 
has,  and  very  properly,  developed  a  series  of  diversified 
programs.  But  we  have  not  yet  avoided  various  types  of 
overlapping  between  programs  nor  have  we  as  yet  solved 
the  difficult  problems  of  intergovernmental  relationships 
that  arise  when  several  levels  of  government  are  involved 
in  the  administration  of  any  one  program.  In  particular,  the 
position  of  the  state  welfare  administrator  is  especially  dif- 
ficult because  he  must  maintain  relationships  with  a  great 
variety  of  federal  agencies  which  have  not  always  adopted 
common  policies  in  regard  to  matters  of  common  concern, 
and  he  must  also  supervise  the  activities  of  an  unwieldy 
number  of  local  units. 

FINALLY,  the  Report  shows  that  the  complicated  ad- 
ministrative organization  which  results  from  our  diver- 
sified programs  and  our  federal  system  causes  very  real  dif- 
ficulties for  the  applicant  for  public  aid  and  for  the  em- 
ployer and  other  members  of  the  public  who  must  supply 
information  and  pay  taxes.  Applicants  have  no  central  point 
to  which  they  can  go  to  find  out  what  services  they  are 
entitled  to  and  they  may  well  be  confused  by  the  numerous 
points  of  access  to  the  various  public  aid  programs.  Further, 
they  may  be  investigated  by  representatives  of  more  than 
one  agency.  Employers  are  irritated  by  the  numerous  and 
uncoordinated  requests  for  information  from  the  many 
agencies  administering  public  aid  programs. 

Our  detailed  factual  study  (the  findings  of  which  are 
summarized  in  Part  IV)  showed  that  much  has  yet  to  be 
done  before  the  nation  can  feel  satisfied  that  it  has  devel- 
oped an  economic  and  orderly  system  for  assuring  freedom 
from  want.  Our  Committee  made  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  major  shortcomings  which  the  factual  report 
revealed.  But  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  before  our  goal  is  attained.  Our  method  of 
approach  was  to  formulate  certain  broad  policies  which  we 
could  work  toward,  even  though  we  recognized  that  it 
might  be  several  years  before  we  could  finally  feel  that  the 
task  was  completed.  We  also  formulated  some  general 
financial  and  administration  principles  and  urged  that  their 
application  to  all  programs  would  result  in  a  more  speedy 
approach  to  an  orderly  and  well  coordinated  system  of  re- 
lated measures.  These  policies  and  principles  can  be  found 
in  Chapter  17  of  the  report  and  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "After  the  War — Toward  Security." 


Finally,  in  Chapter  18  of  the  full  report,  we  applied  these 
policies  and  principles  to  existing  programs  and  arrived 
at  specific  recommendations,  in  each  instance  giving  our 
reasons  for  the  changes  we  proposed. 

Many  Survey  readers  undoubtedly  are  familiar  with  the 
broad  lines  of  policy  which  we  recommended.  Essentially, 
they  involve  a  six-fold  attack  upon  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic insecurity  and  unemployment. 

First,  we  urged  an  intensification  of  all  preventive  and 
constructive  measures.  Much  economic  insecurity  can  be 
avoided  by  statesmanlike  utilization  of  economic  controls 
and  fiscal  policies  on  all  levels  of  government.  Much  de- 
pendency would  disappear  if  more  attention  were  paid  to 
rehabilitation  programs  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  health 
of  our  people. 

Second,  we  urged  that,  for  all  those  who  have  exhausted 
26  weeks'  unemployment  benefits,  public  work  should  be 
provided.  By  public  work  we  did  not  mean  keeping  a  man 
busy  on  leaf-raking  projects,  after  he  has  passed  a  mean* 
test.  What  we  envisaged  was  a  carefully  planned  and  ade- 
quately financed  program  of  public  work  on  projects  of 
sound  usefulness,  which  would  pay  as  nearly  as  possible 
prevailing  rates  of  wages,  and  would  in  turn  require  full 
time  hours  of  work  and  standards  of  efficiency  similar  to 
those  prevailing  in  private  industry. 

Third,  we  recognized  that  special  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  problems  of  youth.  We  envisaged  not  only  mainten- 
ance grants  to  permit  young  people  to  continue  at  school 
up  to  the  normal  school-leaving  age,  but  also  grants  to 
enable  those  who  could  profit  by  higher  education  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time,  we  recognized  the  need  for  special  work 
programs  for  young  people  with  the  object  of  inculcating 
disciplines  and  familiarity  with  the  use  of  tools  which 
would  permit  our  youth  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one 
to  compete  effectively  with  other  adults  and  to  assume  the 
full  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  We  especially  urged  that 
the  youth  programs  should  pay  attention  to  the  health  needs 
of  young  people. 

Fourth,  we  recommended  that  so  far  as  possible  the  need 
for  income  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  too  old  or  too 
young  to  work,  who  were  sick,  or  who  had  lost  their  bread- 
winner, as  well  as  those  unemployed  for  less  than  26  weeks, 
should  be  met  by  social  insurance.  We  recognized  that  this 
extension  of  social  insurance  to  cover  all  groups  in  the  popu- 
lation and  their  dependents  might  not  be  attainable  over 
night,  but  we  made  many  specific  proposals  for  changes  in 
the  existing  insurance  laws  to  provide  more  adequate  bene- 
fits and,  in  the  case  of  unemployment  compensation,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  a  less  limited  period  of  time. 

Fifth,  we  urged  that  there  shoukl  be  developed  an  ade- 
quate and  acceptable  system  of  general  public  assistance 
because  we  felt  that  this  service  is  an  essential  underpin- 
ning to  all  other  programs  and  because  we  had  found  that 
its  absence  had  reacted  unfavorably  upon  many  of  the 
other  special  programs.  We  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
social  insurance  alone  can  never  provide  for  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  all  needy  families,  although  we  may  hope 
that,  with  the  full  developmenr  ot  the  social  insurance  pro- 
grains  and  of  the  work  and  youth  programs  that  we  have 
proposed,  the  numbers  of  people  dependent  on  general 
public  assistance  ultimately  will  become  relatively  small. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  public  assistance  system 
which  we  proposed  differs  radically  from  the  general  relief 
Astern  that  unfortunately  prevails  in  all  too  many  parts  of 
the  country  today.  Our  recommendations  were  directed 
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toward  the  development  of  a  public  social  service  which 
would  not  merely  provide  assistance  based  upon  need  under 
conditions  which  were  not  destructive  of  self-respect,  but 
which  would  also  place  great  emphasis  upon  rehabilitation 
and  constructive  activities. 

This  emphasis  upon  constructive  social  service  brings  me 
to  our  sixth  recommendation :  a  progressive  expansion  of 
those  social  services  which  are  vital  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  By  no  means  all  of  the  needs  of  the 
economically  insecure  and  the  low  income  population  can 
or  should  be  met  by  money  payments.  There  are  some 
services,  prominent  among  them  the  educational  and  health 
services  of  the  country,  which  in  the  national  interest 
should  be  more  readily  available  to  all  the  people.  Al- 
though it  was  outside  the  scope  of  our  study  to  say  pre- 
cisely how  these  services  should  be  expanded,  we  did  make 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  social  services  which  have  in 
the  past  been  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  some  of  our 
public  aid  programs.  At  numerous  points  we  emphasized 
how  much  the  need  for  public  aid  could  be  reduced  by  more 
adequate  health  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  the  financial 
and  administrative  recommendations.  Some  idea  of  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  we  hope  to  see  in  the  future  can 
be  briefly  indicated.  We  should  like  to  see  in  every  com- 
munity a  central  information  office  to  which  every  person 
needing  socially  provided  income,  work,  or  services  could 
come  to  discover  what  resources  were  available  to  him  and 
how  to  go  about  obtaining  them.  We  should  further  like 
to  see  the  points  of  access  to  the  various  public  aid  and 
service  programs  considerably  reduced.  More  specifically, 
we  suggest  that  the  public  welfare  office  should  become  the 
central  point  of  access  to  all  programs  where  eligibility  is 
in  some  way  or  other  based  upon  need.  Where  financial  aid 
is  indicated,  we  should  like  to  see  all  persons  first  of  all  ac- 
cepted on  a  general  assistance  program  and  through  this 
channel  assigned  to  that  special  public  assistance  program 
for  which  they  were  found  to  be  qualified. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  public  employment  services  will  become  the  central 
point  of  access  in  the  community  for  all  programs  dealing 
with  the  employable  population  and  for  those  social  secur- 
ity benefits  which  are  obtained  as  a  right  and  regardless  of 
any  question  of  need.  We  see  the  employment  service 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  referring  workers  not 
only  to  private  employment  but  also  to  public  work,  special 
youth  programs,  or  training  programs.  Referrals  should  be 
made,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  worker's  economic  need  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  his  suitability  for  one  type  of  work 
rather  than  another.  Such  a  centralization  of  all  our  pro- 
grams for  employable  workers  would  give  us  for  the  first 
time  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  numbers  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  their  characteristics,  and  it  should  become  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  employment  service  to  estimate  the  char- 
acter of  the  trends  in  the  demand  for  labor  in  each  area. 
If  we  had  this  information  we  could  more  intelligently  plan 
our  work  and  training  programs  so  as  to  dovetail  them  into 
the  changing  demands  of  private  employers  for  labor. 

We  recognized  that  the  changes  we  propose  will  involve 
changes  and  developments  within  both  the  local  welfare 
office  and  the  employment  service  and  we  have  made  a 
number  of  specific  recommendations  for  the  strengthening 
of  both  these  agencies. 

Finally,  we  urged  that  more  thought  should  be  devoted 
to  methods  and  techniques  for  enabling  the  ordinary  citizen 


Program  for  Action 

By  WILLIAM  HABER 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Long  Range  Work 
and  Relief  Policies 

''Freedom  from  Want"  has  become  more  than  a  slogan 
vaguely  associated  with  the  Atlantic  Charter  or  the  War 
Aims  of  the  United  Nations.  The  battle  against  insecurity 
and  destitution  will  never  cease.  In  the  postwar  world  it 
must  become  the  major  political  cause  of  the  democratic 
nations,  and  the  campaign  for  security  must  be  planned 
with  the  same  thoroughness  as  we  are  now  employing  in 
the  war  against  other  enemies. 

We  know  now  that  the  institutions  of  modern  produc- 
tion can  provide  a  volume  of  goods  and  services  which 
makes  the  goal  of  a  "national  minimum"  practical  and 
quickly  realizable.  We  know  also  that  the  war  against 
want  calls  for  a  national  plan  and  a  program  of  action  on 
many  fronts. 

The  Beveridge  plan  in  Britain  and  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Long  Range  Work  and  Relief  Policies  of 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  in  this  country 
provide  outlines  for  such  a  program  of  action. 

In  terms  of  a  program  the  major  conclusions  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  report  can  be  stated 
in  five  propositions.  These  are: 

Our  economy  must  provide  work  for  all  who  are  able 
to  work. 

Continuity  of  income  must  be  provided  for  individuals 
and  families  for  whom  there  is  no  work  'or  who  cannot 
work. 

The  machinery  of  social  insurance  is  best  designed  to 
provide  the  necessary  income  when  employment  in  useful 
work  fails. 

National  responsibility  for  a  public  assistance  system  for 
those  who  fall  through  the  work  and  insurance  net. 

A  high  level  of  services  in  medical  care,  education, 
housing,  and  other  community  facilities  must  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  social  security  structure. 

These  are  realizable  objectives.  Very  real  progress  to- 
wards these  has  already  been  made — particularly  during 
the  decade  of  the  30's.  But  the  very  structure  of  protec- 
tion against  want  and  insecurity  will  be  endangered  unless 
we  strengthen  the  foundation  and  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
security  program  to  meet  the  certain  problems  of  postwar 
readjustment. 


to  know  just  what  are  the  objectives  of  public  policy  and 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  measures  currently  in 
operation.  We  also  stressed  the  importance  of  bringing 
about  greater  citizen  participation  in  policy  formation  and 
program  operation  wherever  this  is  consistent  with  sound 
and  impartial  administration.  Our  suggestions  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  representative  national  advisory  body,  for  sound- 
er bodies  at  the  state  level,  as  well  as  our  discussion  of  the 
role  of  private  welfare  agencies,  were  all  directed  toward 
this  end.  Only  if  all  our  citizens  and  all  agencies  working 
in  this  field  understand  clearly  and  participate  intelligently, 
in  our  common  effort  to  provide  security,  can  freedom  from 
want  become  a  reality  rather  than  a  vision. 

Reprints  of  this  and  the  following  article,  and  a  preprint  from 
May  Surrey  Midmonthly  of  a  related  article  by  Beulah  Amidon, 
are  available  in  pamphlet  form.  Prices  on  page  127. 
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Two  American  Security  Plans 

By  Rilla  Schroeder 

CONGRESS  has  before  it  the  Social  Security  Hoard's  seventh  annual  report,  which  includes  the  Hoard's  recommen- 
dations for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  present  social  security  program. 
These  recommendations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Hoard.     Basically  the  two 
are  in  agreement.    The  fact  that  certain  recommendations  are  omitted  from  one  report,  but  included  in  the  other  is  no 
indication  of  major  differences  between  the  agencies  as  to  insurance  and  assistance. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  Social  Security  Hoard's  report  and  the  relevant  portions  of  the  much  broader  NRPB 
report,  both  of  which  merit  careful  study  and  thorough  discussion  by  social  workers,  as  well  as  by  members  of  Congress. 


Social  Security  Board 


National  Resources  Planning  Board 


Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 


1.  Extend   coverage   to   agricultural   labor,   domestic  service, 
public  employment,  service  for  non-profit  institutions,  and  self 
employment. 

2.  Protect  insurance   rights  of  workers  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram who  have  entered  the  armed  forces. 

3.  Reduce  retirement  age  for  insured  women  workers  from 
65  to  60;  for  the  wife  of  a  retired  worker,  benefit  payments 
to  begin  when  she  is  60  instead  of  65;  the  same  reduction  for 
widows  of  insured  workers  now  ineligible  until  65 ;  the  wife 
ot  a  beneficiary  with  children  in  her  care  to  receive  benefits 
irrespective  of  age. 

4.  Remove  anomalies  and  simplify  administrative  requirements. 


1.  Extend   coverage  to  all  employable  groups  in   the  popula- 
tion and   their  dependents. 

2.  Not  specifically   included   in  the   report   but   urged   in   the 
annual    report   of   NRPB. 

3.  No  recommendations  on  these  points,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  set  forth  that  social  insurance  should   be   applied   as 
widely  as  possible. 


4.  Liberalize  provisions  especially  through  weighting  of  bene- 
fit formula  still  more  in  favor  of  low  income  persons  and  to 
remove  anomalies  and  simplify  administrative  requirements. 


Unemployment  Insurance 

1.    Simplification  and  unification  of  present  federal-state  sys-          1.    Same   recommendations.. 
tem,  by  pooling  state  unemployment  funds. 

(a) 


(a)  to  insure  adequate  out-of-work  payments  to  work- 
ers in   all   states  during  postwar   readjustment  period. 

(b)  remove  existing   inequalities   as   to  eligibility   and 
payments  to  unemployed  workers  due  to  differences  in 
separate  state  laws. 

(c)  eliminate    tax    inequalities    as   between   competing 
employers  in  different  states. 

(d)  reduce  the  number  of  tax  returns  and  wage  re- 
ports required  of  employers,  since  a  single  return  and 
wage  report  would  serve  the  purposes  of  both  the  un- 
employment and  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Extend  duration  of  benefit  payments  and  make  it  the  same 
throughout  the  country. 

3.  Extend  coverage  to  employes  of  small  firms  (one  or  more 
persons  on  payroll)  and  other  wage  earners  covered  by  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance. 


ncluded  in  recommendations. 

(h)    these  objectives  given   as   reason   for   recommend- 
ing national  system. 

(c)  recommends  abolition  of  experience  rating. 

(d)  same  recommendations  in  principle. 


2.  Extend  duration  of  benefit  payments  for  26  weeks  for  in- 
dividuals unemployed  that  long;  make  it  same  throughout  the 
country. 

3.  Same  recommendations. 


4.    Provide  additional  benefits   for  workers   with  dependents.         4.    Same   recommendations. 

Additional  Insurance  Protection 

1.    Same  recommendations. 


1.  Provide  insurance  for  wage  earners  and  their  dependents 
against   wage   loss   caused  by  disability,  either   permanent  or 
temporary. 

2.  Provide  insurance  against  hospital  costs. 


2.  A  general  recommendation  urging  the  federal  government 
to  take  action  immediately  to  foster  the  development  of  an 
adequate  system  of  medical  care,  including  hospitaliz.ation. 
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3.  Provide  protection  against  the  risks  ot  sickness  and  dis- 
ability in  terms  of  preventing  such  catastrophes,  insofar  as 
possible,  and  restoring  well-being  in  the  households  which 
experience  them ;  utilizing  services  developed  in  conjunction 
with  insurance  and  assistance  programs  and  other  community 
services,  including  the  resources  of  governmental  and  voluntary 
agencies. 


3.  General  recommendation  ^  made  that  more  emphasis  be 
put  on  preventative  measures — measures  to  prevent  unem- 
ployment and  to  improve  the  health  of  the  population. 


Public  Assistance 


1.  Extend    present   programs    (which   cover   only   needy   old 
people,  dependent  children,  and  the  needy  blind)   to  cover  all 
needy  not  eligible  for  other  assistance. 

2.  Provide  for  variable  grants  of  federal  money  to  the  states 
for  general  and  special  public  assistance  in  amounts  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  states'  ability  to  share  the  costs. 

3.  Increase   or   remove   the   maximum  limit  of   federal  con- 
tributions for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

4.  Change  eligibility  provisions  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
(now  limited  to  children  lacking  a  parent's  support)  to  include 
a  child  dependent  for  any  cause. 


1.  Development   of    a   comprehensive    and    adequate   general 
public  assistance  program  to  care  for  all  persons  not  provided 
for  by  social  insurance  or  the  special  public  assistances. 

2.  Same  recommendations. 


3.  Same  recommendation.   In  addition  it  is  recommended  that 
payments  be  provided  for  mothers  of  dependent  children. 

4.  Calls    for    adequate    general    public    assistance    program, 
which  would  cover  any  dependent  child  not  eligible   for  aid 
under  other  programs. 


Using  Volunteers  with  Clients 

By  GLADYS  T.  DANILOFF 

Until  recently  on  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 


AFTER  being  around  the  place  for  years  as  odd-job 
man,  the  volunteer  is  being  re-discovered  by  the 
professional  worker.  Today  she  is  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  her  hand  at  really  responsible  tasks  in  the 
social  agencies,  which,  ironically  enough,  were  founded  a 
generation  or  two  ago  by  volunteers. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  suggest  here  new  outlets  for  vol- 
unteer usefulness,  but  to  report  how  a  volunteer  group 
was  used  in  direct  contact  with  clients,  a  relationship  about 
which  the  professional  worker  is  particularly  sensitive.  The 
fact  that  this  experiment  was  tried  in  a  family  service 
agency  does  not,  I  think,  lessen  its  value  for  any  other  type 
of  agency.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  it  was  concerned  with 
Food  Stamps,  a  federal  project  which,  under  war  condi- 
tions, has  been  liquidated.  The  training  and  supervisory 
methods  developed  could  be  adapted  by  agencies  in  other 
fields,  and  applied  to  many  other  undertakings.  What  the 
professional  worker  gained  from  the  volunteers'  fresh 
reaction  to  the  clients'  problems  gives  the  whole  experience 
a  deeper  significance.  After  all — are  we  professional  social 
workers  trusting  our  volunteers  far  enough?  Are  we  using 
to  the  full  their  awakened  sympathies  and  imagination  in 
helping  to  push  out  further  the  frontiers  of  social  security  ? 

It  was  in  June  1942  that  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities decided  to  take  over  the  responsibility  for  certifying 
marginal  income  families  for  federal  Food  Stamps.  Other 
agencies  had  felt  that  they  could  not  undertake  this  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  personnel.  For  several  weeks  we  had 
been  participating:  in  the  training  of  volunteers  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Civilian  Defense.  The  volunteers  who  had  enrolled 
in  these  classes  were  well  above  the  average  in  intelligence, 
educational  background,  and  community  interests.  Their  de- 
sire to  serve  their  community  at  this  time  of  crisis  was  sin- 
cere and  strong.  They  were  willing  to  devote  hours  to  train- 
ing for  work,  and  a  large  slice  of  their  free  time  to  an 
honest-to-goodness  task.  To  us,  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
being  a  concrete  service,  seemed  a  "natural"  for  volunteers. 


The  volunteers  expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  job  as  a 
"real"  one  and  could  hardly  wait  to  plunge  in.  We  felt, 
however,  that  there  was  too  much  at  stake  to  risk  oper- 
ating on  good  intentions  and  enthusiasm  alone.  We  even 
doubted  whether  the  relationship  of  our  project  to  the  war 
effort  would  hold  our  volunteers  unless  we  threw  some- 
thing else  into  the  situation — namely,  planning,  organiza- 
tion, further  training,  and  constant  supervision.  Although 
the  volunteers  were  fresh  from  the  preliminary  OCD 
training  course  we  stipulated  that  those  who  were  ac- 
cepted as  workers  on  this  project  would  have  to  have 
additional  specific  training  for  this  job.  This  training 
course  covered  a  period  of  two  weeks,  eight  sessions  in  all, 
before  we  began  the  actual  work  of  visiting  in  the  homes 
in  order  to  certify  the  families  for  Food  Stamps. 

IF  any  of  the  volunteers  came  with  the  idea  that  they 
could  work  on  this  project  at  odd  moments  when  there 
was  nothing  more  interesting  to  do,  the  idea  was  soon  dis- 
pelled. We  stressed  the  importance  of  the  job  and  asked 
that  each  volunteer  promise  a  certain  amount  of  time  regu- 
larly and,  whenever  possible,  indicate  the  days  on  which 
she  could  be  available.  We  took  no  one  who  could  not  pro- 
vide the  equivalent  of  a  full  day  each  week.  A  few  of  the 
prospective  volunteers  did  not  return  after  the  initial  ex- 
planatory interview.  Some  of  their  reactions  were  extremely 
interesting  and  significant,  and  presently  we  discovered  that 
many  of  the  volunteers  actually  working  on  the  project  had 
these  same  reactions  which  had  to  be  handled  with  them 
later.  Some  of  the  women  expressed  frank  fear  of  going 
into  strange  houses  and  meeting  strange  people  on  such 
a  basis.  Some  felt  that  the  job  would  prove  too  strenuous 
physically.  A  few  felt  that  the  work  was  not  closely  enough 
tied  in  with  the  war  effort.  On  the  whole,  however,  most 
of  those  who  came  to  investigate  the  project  stayed. 

We  started  out  with  a  group  of  nine.  These  women 
came  regularly  and  enthusiastically  to  the  training  sessions. 
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Only  one  dropped  out  before  actual  field  work  began  and 
that  was  because  of  sudden  illness  in  her  family.  The 
training  course  was  planned  to  give  the  volunteers  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  the  program,  which  was  by 
no  means  a  simple  undertaking.  A  private  agency  certify- 
ing for  federal  Food  Stamps  had  a  triple  responsibility,  in- 
volving the  applicant,  the  certifying  agency  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  community  and  other  agencies,  and  the  federal 
government  itself  which  made  available  the  surplus  food. 
Upon  the  basis  of  our  investigation  of  resources,  usually 
earned  income,  rested  the  family's  eligibility  for  this  im- 
portant supplementation  to  an  otherwise  dangerously  re- 
stricted diet.  It  was  not  a  job  to  be  done  thoughtlessly  or 
carelessly.  There  were  many  details  and  technicalities  to 
be  mastered  and  used  constructively  and  dynamically  rather 
than  rigidly  and  negatively.  The  volunteers  were  exposed 
to  this  in  all  its  intricacy  in  the  very  beginning  oil  the  theory 
that  the  more  they  knew  about  the  job  the  more  effective 
and  responsible  they  could  be.  We  tried  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  were  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  the  under- 
taking, and  this  was  no  make-believe,  because  without  them 
the  project  would  not  have  been  possible  at  that  time. 

WE  found  that  we  had  two  kinds  of  volunteers:  those 
who  felt  very  timid  and  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
problems  they  feared  the  clients  would  present,  and  those 
who  could  see  no  reason  for  not  talking  to  the  client  about 
anything  that  troubled  him.  This  latter  group  wanted  to  do 
an  over-all  job  and  one  or  two  complained  that  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  was  much  too  limited.  They  objected  to 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the  plan  and  had  to  be 
helped,  by  very  concrete  figures  and  material,  to  see  that 
any  program  must  have  limitations  if  it  is  to  be  practical. 
One  almost  universal  reaction  that  we  had  to  face  in  the 
beginning  was  the  volunteers'  absolute  horror  at  the  low 
relief  budget  figures.  They  felt  certain  that  families  could 
not  possibly  be  fed  on  such  small  food  budgets.  Obviously, 
this  feeling  had  to  be  met  before  the  volunteers  could  be 
really  helpful.  We  called  in  our  home  economist,  who  spent 
two  sessions  with  the  group.  She  broke  down  the  relief 
budget  into  daily  menus  and  actual  market  lists  for  the 
families,  showing  the  volunteers  who  were  almost  all  house- 
wives themselves,  just  how  it  could  be  done.  They  re- 
sponded with  avid  interest  to  the  colorful  charts  on  caloric 
values  and  vitamin  content  of  various  inexpensive  foods, 
and  their  unanimous  reaction  was  one  of  tremendous  relief. 
We  felt  that  this  cooperation  with  the  home  economist 
served  a  double  purpose.  We  wanted  to  provide  the  volun- 
teers with  a  body  of  more  or  less  expert  knowledge  which 
they  might  feel  free  to  use  with  the  client  on  a  helping  basis. 
Diet  and  nutrition  seemed  very  much  related  to  the  job  at 
hand,  and  a  logical  meeting  ground  for  the  client  and  volun- 
teer, since  the  volunteers  were  not  competent  nor  free  to 
discuss  other  family  problems. 

We  found  that  the  two  types  of  volunteer — the  timid  and 
the  over-confident — differed  also  in  their  approach  to  a  com- 
plicated family  situation.  The  timid  ones  felt  that  they 
could  not  offer  suggestions  to  the  family  about  possible 
sources  of  help  because  it  would  be  "intruding"  on  the 
family's  privacy.  The  aggressive  ones  were  inclined  to 
barge  in,  and  not  only  make  suggestions  but  give  the  family 
what  amounted  to  an  old  fashioned  "talking-to" ;  point  out 
things  that  were  obviously  wrong  and  indicate  the  solutions. 
We  had  to  bring  these  two  groups  closer  together  in  their 
thinking.  One  technique  that  proved  to  be  interesting  as 


well  as  instructive,  was  the  ini| ,;tu  dramatization  of 

several  "case  stories."  The  leader  of  the  project  took  the 
role  of  an  applicant  and  different  members  of  the  group 
interviewed  her.  The  roles  were  then  reversed.  The  volun- 
teers who  were  audience  acted  as  critics,  and  there  was  free 
and  pointed  discussion.  They  began  to  get  the  feel  of  the 
thing,  and  by  putting  themselves  into  the  client's  situation, 
discovered  for  themselves  what  would  be  acceptable  and 
helpful,  as  against  the  too  timid  or  too  aggressive  approach. 

Through  the  open  discussions  in  the  group  we  discovered 
that  almost  all  the  women  had  to  overcome  a  very  real 
physical  fear  of  going  into  strange  neighborhoods  and 
strange  houses.  This  was  something  beyond  their  natural 
psychological  reaction  to  new  situations  and  people.  It  was 
an  educational  experience  to  discover  how  sheltered  these 
intelligent,  active  Brooklyn  housewives  had  been.  Particu- 
larly they  expressed  fear  of  Negroes.  We  did  what  u  r 
could  to  dissipate  this  fear  which  was  based  on  ignorance 
and  misinformation.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of 
three  months  work  on  the  project  was  that  every  woman 
\vho  visited  in  colored  homes  expressed  delighted  surprise 
at  what  she  learned  about  her  Negro  neighbors.  It  was  in- 
teresting, too,  to  discover  that  the  volunteers,  once  they 
had  overcome  their  fears,  accepted  the  applicants  unre- 
servedly as  people  like  themselves.  There  was  no  tendency 
to  segregate  the  clients  into  a  group  apart.  Without  excep- 
tion, these  volunteers  seemed  motivated  by  the  desire  to  un- 
derstand and  help.  We  saw  no  evidence  of  morbid  curiosity 
and  little  tendency  to  judge. 

When  the  training  of  volunteers  was  first  proposed  there 
was  some  anxiety  expressed  lest  the  volunteers  think  they 
"knew  all  about  social  work"  or  at  least,  a  lot  more  than 
they  really  did.  We  did  not  find  this  to  be  true  of  our 
group.  The  more  they  learned,  the  more  humble  they  be- 
came in  their  approach  to  their  job.  In  individual  confer- 
ences they  would  ask,  "How  would  a  real  social  worker 
have  handled  that?"  They  welcomed  supervision  and  for 
the  most  part  reserved  opinions  until  they  had  discussed 
their  reactions  with  the  professional  supervisor.  We  found 
them  very  receptive  to  our  efforts  to  present  the  work  of 
our  own  agency  as  well  as  others  in  the  community.  In  this 
very  active  group  we  felt  we  were  building  up  a  reservoir 
of  understanding  and  good  will  that  would  stand  us  in  good 
stead  on  the  occasions  when  we  had  to  go  before  the  com- 
munity with  an  interpretation  of  our  own  program. 

We  have  been  asked  whether  we  felt  that  the  program 
was  "worthwhile."  The  answer  would  be  an  unqualified 
affirmative.  The  bare  statistics  speak  eloquently.  An  aver- 
age of  125  families  were  served  each  month  during  the 
period  of  the  project.  The  volunteers  made  an  average  of 
seventy-five  home  visits  each  month.  This  included  the  va- 
cation months  of  July  and  August  when  one  or  more  was 
always  out  of  town.  Six  was  the  highest  number  we  ever 
had  working  simultaneously. 

Aside  from  this  very  real  service  to  the  community,  the 
agency  is  certainly  profiting  by  the  good  will  created.  The 
enthusiastic  response  of  the  volunteers  to  the  agency  was 
very  stirring.  However,  there  is  another  side  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  one  that  might  well  prove  more  rewarding  to  us 
in  the  long  run.  While  for  the  most  part  the  volunteer's 
reactions  to  the  agency  program  were  positive,  there  were 
areas  of  doubt  and  question  which  should  make  us  pause, 
reexamine  our  actual  functions,  and  perhaps  analyze  our 
present  trends. 

One  constantly  recurring  question  posed  by  the  volun- 
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teers  will  point  this  up.  "Why  can't  the  BBC  help  that 
family  out?"  The  volunteer  had  been  into  a  home  where 
everything  was  inadequate — room  space,  sanitary  facilities, 
household  equipment,  clothing,  and  even  food.  The  family 
had  always  been  self-supporting  on  a  very  meager  basis  and 
had  never  been  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  Department  of 
Welfare  assistance,  which  supplements  cash  grants  by  food 
stamps,  milk  stamps,  medical  care,  and  other  forms  of  help. 
The  volunteer  saw  real  need.  An  analysis  of  the  situation 
showed  that  the  working  members  of  the  family  were  earn- 
ing up  to  their  maximum  capacity.  There  seemed  little  hope 
that  the  situation  could  be  changed  appreciably  without 
continuous  subsidy  of  the  family.  We  explained  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  to  the  volunteer  why  the  private  agency 
could  not  undertake  this  form  of  assistance.  The  one  rea- 
son they  could  accept  was  actual  lack  of  money  on  the  part 
of  the  agency.  Any  attempt  to  interpret  a  philosophy  of 
helping  that  limited  assistance  to  the  strong  resourceful 
ones  who  could  "use"  it,  met  with  dubious  response.  The 
volunteer  could  not  forget  the  "need"  she  had  seen  with  her 
own  eyes.  She  wanted  that  family  to  have  more  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  that  would,  she  urged,  make  them  happier  and 
therefore  better  citizens  of  a  democracy.  She  argued  that 
the  community  did  not  want  people  to  live  under  such  cir- 


cumstances. ''Something  ought  to  be  done  about  it."  Is  it 
our  job  to  do  something  about  it,  if  not  directly,  then  by 
working  toward  a  broader  program  of  public  assistance  that 
will  not  penalize  the  self-maintaining,  self-respecting  fam- 
ily that  has  always  struggled  to  the  limit  of  its  inadequate 
capacities? 

Certainly  we  would  have  help  and  backing  from  the  vol- 
unteers who  worked  on  this  project.  They  gained  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  community  needs;  they  developed 
acutely  sensitive  social  consciences.  No  one  of  them  can 
ever  question  again  the  continuing  need  for  private  social 
work  agencies  or  remark  complacently  that  public  relief 
meets  all  needs  adequately.  We  have  a  feeling  that  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  to  stop  at  knowledge  of  their  neighbors' 
needs  but  will  want  to  be  more  active  in  the  future  in  pro- 
moting social  legislation  for  human  betterment.  One  volun- 
teer summed  it  up:  "I  had  calmly  accepted  the  idea  that 
some  people,  for  reasons  I  was  too  careless  to  investigate, 
live  in  poor  houses  and  suffer  from  malnutrition.  I  never 
realized  how  poor  the  housing  could  be  nor  what  continu- 
ous struggle  with  want  and  insecurity  went  on  just  around 
the  corner  from  my  own  comfortable  home.  I  want  to  do 
my  part  in  the  future  to  prevent  the  conditions  that  make 
such  struggle  necessary." 


Maternity  Care  for  Service  Men's  Wives 

By  MARTHA  M.  ELIOT,  M.D. 
Associate  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


WHEN  I  met  her,  she  was  living  in  one  room  in  a 
down-at-the-heel  rooming  house  converted  from 
an  old  fourth-rate  hotel.  The  state  maternal  and 
child  health  nurse  was  taking  me  on  a  round  of  visits  to 
wives  of  enlisted  men  stationed  at  Fort  Lewis,  near  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.  Mrs.  Jensen  was  eighteen  years  old  and  came 
from  one  of  the  Dakotas.  She  was  expecting  her  first  baby 
in  three  months.  She  had  been  living  in  the  rooming  house 
for  two  months.  What  friends  she  had,  lived  in  the  same 
rooming  house  or  others  nearby.  They  were  all  wives  of 
men  in  the  service,  most  of  them  from  farming  communi- 
ties in  the  Montana-Wyoming-Dakota  area.  They  knew 
almost  no  one  in  town  except  their  husbands  and  the  public 
health  nurse.  But  they  had  one  bond  in  common — they  all 
expected  babies  soon  or  else  had  just  had  babies. 

Mrs.  Jensen  said  she  "got  along"  as  far  as  living  was 
concerned  because  her  husband  had  arranged  for  an  al- 
lotment of  $30  from  his  pay.  This  covered  the  room  rent, 
but  she  was  short  on  food  and  couldn't  buy  milk.  The 
nurse  had  arranged  with  the  Red  Cross  to  send  her  milk 
now — so  things  were  better. 

This  was  in  April  1942,  before  the  law  providing  family 
allowances  for  the  dependents  of  enlisted  men  was  enacted. 

No  wonder  Mrs.  Jensen  welcomed  my  friend,  the  nurse, 
for  she  brought  with  her  news  that  the  plan  for  Mrs. 
Jensen's  care  at  the  hospital  for  her  delivery  had  been 
completed  and  the  cost  would  be  borne  by  maternal  and" 
child  health  funds  of  the  State  Health  Department.  Mrs. 
Jensen  had  been  to  the  prenatal  clinic  twice  since  the  nurse 
had  first  found  her,  and  the  public  health  nurse  was  help- 
ing her  plan  for  the  baby.  She  had  also  been  up  to  the 
hospital  where  she  had  talked  over  her  problems  with  the 
medical  social  worker  placed  there  by  the  State  Maternal 


and  Child  Hygiene  Division  to  help  the  wives  of  service 
men. 

As  we  were  leaving,  I  asked  Mrs.  Jensen  why  she 
ilidn't  go  home  to  the  Dakota  farm  where  her  parents 
were.  "And  leave  Carl  while  he  waits  to  go  heaven-knows- 
u'here?"  There  was  no  question  in  her  mind  about  staying 
where  she  was. 

Mrs.  Jensen's  situation  was  like  dozens  of  other  wom- 
en's near  Fort  Lewis.  The  plan  to  give  maternity  care  to 
wives  of  service  men  had  grown  out  of  a  need  recognized 
by  the  commanding  officer  at  the  Fort  and  translated  into 
action  by  the  state  and  local  health  departments  under  a 
plan  for  use  of  federal  maternal  and  child  health  funds 
granted  to  the  state  under  the  Social  Security  act. 

THE  program,  started  in  a  small  way  in  August,  1941, 
grew  gradually.  By  March  1942  many  state  health  of- 
ficers knew  about  it  and  wanted  to  try  to  work  out  similar 
plans  in  their  states.  At  the  conference  of  state  health  offi- 
cers with  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  in  March,  a  request 
was  made  to  the  Children's  Bureau  that  part  of  the  federal 
funds  be  set  aside  for  this  special  type  of  project  when  the 
allotments  were  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1943. 

By  early  February  1943,  the  plans  of  twenty-eight 
state  health  departments  had  been  approved  by  the  Chil- 
/Iren's  Bureau  to  provide  maternity  care  for  wives  of 
service  men,  and  health  supervision  and  medical  care  for 
the  babies  or  for  older  children.  The  funds  available  have 
been  far  too  limited  to  meet  the  enormous  need.  By  March 
1 ,  eleven  states  had  reported  that  funds  were  already  ex- 
hausted. 

But  today,  happily,  the  picture  has  changed.  Realieing 
the  urgent  need  to  assist  the  state  health  departments  to 
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provide  care  for  these  young  mothers,  the  Congress  included 
in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  for  1943  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,200,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  1943  to  provide  emergency  maternity  and  infant  care 
for  the  wives  and  infants  of  service  men  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades.  This  item  in  the  bill  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  support  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  on  March  18,  1943  it  received  the  approval  of 
the  President. 

Under  this  measure  maternity  care  and  care  of  infants 
may  be  made  available  to  the  wife  of  a  service  man  in  any 
of  the  specified  grades  if  application  for  such  care  is  made 
by  her  or  in  her  behalf.  The  program,  will  be  administered 
in  general  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
Title  V,  part  1  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  as  part  of  the 
maternal  and  child  health  program  of  each  state.  It  will, 
indeed,  be  a.  continuation  in  twenty-eight  states  of  the  pro- 
gram already  under  way.  The  funds  appropriated  will  be 
expended  largely  for  medical  and  hospital  care.  State  ad- 
ministrative cost  will  be  met  by  funds  available  under  the 
pre-existing  maternal  and  child  health  program. 

How  big  is  the  problem? 

AS  the  army  grows  in  size,  the  number  of  wives  and 
children  of  men  in  service  who  need  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  will  increase.  It  is  estimated  that  in  a  military 
force  of  5,000,000  men  about  1,000,000,  or  20  percent, 
would  be  married.  Analysis  of  birth  records  in  thirty-one 
states  for  three  months  in  the  early  summer  of  1942  shows 
that,  even  then,  for  3.2  percent  of  all  births  the  father  was 
in  military  service.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  5  percent  of 
births  in  1943  will  be  to  wives  of  men  in  the  military 
service. 

In  peacetime,  medical  and  hospital  care  for  dependent! 
of  men  in  the  armed  forces  is  provided  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  army  or  navy,  and  Red  Cross  chapters  assist  in 
meeting  other  needs  of  families.  With  an  army  of  some 
six  or  seven  million  men,  however,  the  need  for  maternity 
care  has  already  far  exceeded  the  usual  resources  to  meet 
it.  The  army  can  no  longer  provide  its  peacetime  services, 
except  in  a  few  places. 

The  problem  of  providing  care  is  now  serious  in  many 
areas,  especially  near  army  posts-  A  great  many  of  the 
wives  of  the  service  men  are  young,  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age ;  many  are  pregnant  for  the  first  time. 
Scores  of  wives  have  followed  their  husbands  to  the  army 
posts  and  as  non-residents  are  not  eligible  for  certain  com- 
munity services.  During  one  month  in  the  summer  of  1942, 
Red  Cross  representatives  at  240  army  posts  reported  that 
3,262  soldiers  requested  help  in  securing  maternity  care 
for  their  wives;  39  percent  of  these  requests  were  for 
assistance  in  obtaining  care  for  wives  living  near  the  post, 
61  percent  were  for  care  of  wives  living  in  another  state. 
In  many  of  these  home  communities,  public  provision  for 
maternity  care  or  medical  care  of  children  is  not  available 
or  is  inadequate.  In  August  1942,  the  American  Red  Cross 
received  reports  from  a  10  percent  cross  section  of  it> 
chapters  in  46  states  that  2,601  soldiers'  or  sailors'  wives 
had  requested  help  in  obtaining  maternity  care  or  care  for 
sick  children. 

Six  month's  experience  under  the  approved  state  health 
department  plans  shows  a  great  and  growing  need.  Because 
of  limited  funds,  the  state  agencies  have  not  been  able  to 
accept  all  applications  for  care.  One  state,  for  instance, 
which  started  its  program  in  August  1942,  had  accepted 


305  applications  in  two  months,  obligating  all  but  a  small 
portion  of  available  funds  almost  before  the  program  got 
well  started.  Since  August  1941,  those  in  charge  of  the 
project  near  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  have  accepted  891  women 
for  care.  Incomplete  reports  from  the  states  with  ap- 
proved plans  show  that  already  3,409  applications  for 
maternity  care  have  been  accepted.  Eleven  states  have  ex- 
hausted their  funds  and  others  have  used  almost  all  of 
them.  Estimates  received  from  the  state  health  departments 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1943  indicate  that  care  will  be 
needed  by  approximately  25,000  women  and  infants. 

Maternity  care  is  well  known  to  be  one  medical  service 
which  is  beyond  the  ability  of  very  many  families  to  meet 
unaided.  Moreover,  the  provision  of  good  maternity  care 
should  be  a  public  service  which  no  responsible  nation  can 
afford  to  neglect  if  it  has  concern  for  its  future  citizenry. 
England,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, and  other  countries  have  long  since  learned  this.  In 
time  of  war  the  responsibility  of  the  government  to  con- 
serve the  lives  of  mothers  and  children  suddenly  becomes 
obvious.  History  shows  that  during  wars  nations  become 
aware  of  the  need  for  legislative  action  to  assure  the  future 
of  their  children. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  no  nationwide  ma- 
ternity scheme  that  would  assure  every  mother  proper  care 
for  herself  and  her  infant.  Relatively  few  localities  make 
adequate  provision  for  even  the  lowest  income  groups ; 
none  make  complete  provisions  from  government  funds  as 
do,  for  instance,  Scotland  and  Sweden. 

THE  expanded  program  to  provide  maternity  care  for 
the  wives  of  men  in  military  service  and  medical  care 
for  their  children  will  supplement  the  family  allowances 
provided  now  under  the  Servicemen's  Dependents  Allow- 
ance Act  of  1942  in  a  way  that  will  mean  much  in  terms 
of  army  morale  as  well  as  in  terms  of  health  and  well- 
being  for  the  mothers  and  children.  Maternity  care,  in- 
cluding medical  and  hospital  care  at  delivery  and  suitable 
medical  and  hospital  care  during  pregnancy  and  after  the 
baby  is  born,  costs  on  the  average  $70  or  $80  per  case. 
Health  supervision  and  medical  care  for  the  baby  during 
the  first  year  of  life  adds  at  least  another  $20,  and  medical 
care  for  older  children  still  more.  Clearly,  an  allowance  of 
$50  a  month  for  a  woman  expecting  her  first  baby  or  $62 
a  month  for  a  mother  with  one  child,  is  not  enough  to  per- 
mit payment  for  maternity  care  and  medical  care  for  the 
children. 

Furthermore,  for  the  young  wife  of  a  service  man  who 
has  her  baby  far  from  home  or  whose  husband  is  overseas, 
for  the  unmarried  mother,  for  the  mother  who  is  without 
resources  or  friends  when  her  child  is  sick,  there  will  be 
needed  the  help  and  guidance  of  the  social  worker  and 
public  health  nurse.  All  this  cannot  be  provided  in  a  hit- 
or-miss  fashion.  It  calls  for  a  well  ordered  and  well  or- 
ganized nationwide  plan  under  the  jurisdiction  of  state 
agencies  whose  primary  concern  is  health.  Such  a  plan  can 
now  be  developed. 

Letters  and  reports  have  come  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
from  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  mothers  describ- 
inir  vividly  what  even  the  small  beginning  program  has 
already  meant  to  many  women  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  The  expansion  of  this  program  made  possible  today 
by  act  of  Congress  indicates  a  wide  recognition  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  nation  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  mothers  and  children. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rllla  Schroeder 


KEEP  your  fingers  crossed  on  the  House  investigation  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  The  FSA  is  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
Chairman  of  the  investigating  committee  is  Harold  Cooley  of  North 
Carolina   ("Wooden  Gun"  Cooley),  sponsor  of  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
investigation.  Mr.  Cooley  is  darkly  suspicious  of  FSA.  He  feels  that  "some  of  its 
projects  border  on  the  line  of  being  communistic."  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Flannagan  of  Virginia,  Zimmerman  of  Missouri,  Pace  of  Georgia, 
Hope  of  Kansas,  Johnson  of  Illinois,  and  Rizley  of  Oklahoma.  All  six  were  mute 
the  day  the  Cooley  resolution  came  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Friends  of  FSA  rallied  to  its  support,  however,  and  Burdick  of  North  Dakota 
made  the  sour  suggestion  that  someone  (he  offered  to  do  it  himself)  introduce  a 
resolution  to  investigate  investigating  committees.  "As  far  as  investigating  Con- 
gress goes,"  he  said,  "I  think  the  voters  will  do  that  in  time." 

The  resolution  was  FSA's  second  blow  in  a  week.  Earlier  a  House  Appropri- 
ation subcommittee  voted  to  take  control  of  farm  labor  from  its  hands  and  to 
prohibit  all  minimum  wage  and  housing  standards  for  farm  workers.  Under  the 
subcommittee's  proposal,  all  such  control 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  The  subcommittee 
acted  on  a  resolution  introduced  by  Can- 
non of  Missouri  to  head  off  an  Admin- 
istration bill  giving  FSA  continued  con- 
trol. The  Administration  bill  already 
had  been  approved,  with  an  appropriation 
cut  from  $65,000,000  to  $26,000,000,  but 
the  full  committee  sent  it  back  for  re- 
consideration. Having  reconsidered,  the 
subcommittee  approved  the  Cannon  reso- 


lution. 

If  the  resolution  receives  House  ap- 
proval, it  will  wreck  the  Administration's 
program  for  importing  farm  workers 
from  Mexico.  The  Mexican  government 
lias  an  agreement  with  Washington  on 
wage  and  housing  standards  and,  if  this 
agreement  is  disregarded,  it  will  think 
twice  before  it  permits  its  workers  to 
cross  the  border.  Both  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment and  Mexican  workers  have  dark 
memories  of  promises  made  in  the  past 
and  broken.  FSA's  minimum  standards 
assured  the  workers  $3  a  day  and  sani- 
tary housing. 

*       *      * 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  HAS  DECLARED 
unconstitutional  the  attempt  of  two 
Texas  cities  to  prevent  the  street  distri- 
bution of  literature  by  the  Jehovah's 
Witness  sect. 

In  the  Dallas  case,  Mrs.  Ella  Jamison 
f.  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Court  rided 
that  the  city  had  no  authority  to  control 
the  "communication  of  ideas"  on  its 
streets.  Control  of  traffic  to  insure  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  traveling 
public,  yes.  But  ideas,  no. 

Ruled  the  Court,  "One  who  is  right- 
fully on  a  street  which  the  state  has  left 
open  to  the  public  carries  with  him  there 
as  elsewhere  the  constitutional  right  to 
express  his  views  in  an  orderly  fashion." 

The  city's  contention  that  the  Witness 
handbills  carried  hook  advertisements 
and,  therefore,  came  under  the  ordinance 


prohibiting  the  scattering  of   advertising 
matter,  was  rejected. 

In  the  second  case  (Paris,  Texas,  was 
the  town  in  question),  the  Court  rejected 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  solicitation, 
without  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  of 
orders  for  books  on  the  city  streets.  "Dis- 
semination of  ideas,"  said  the  Court,  "de- 
pends upon  the  approval  of  the  distri- 
butor by  the  official.  This  is  administra- 
tive censorship  in  an  extreme  form.  It 
abridges  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  the 
press  and  of  speech  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment." 

The  Court  has  heard  argument  in  the 
flag  salute  case  from  West  Virginia. 
Again  Jehovah's  Witnesses  are  expected 
to  establish  their  point,  and  the  earlier 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  reversed. 

4-       •*       4- 

WHEN  THE  LA  Fo I.LETT E  REHABILITA- 
tion  bill  came  up  on  the  Senate  floor  so 
many  substitutes  were  offered  that  its 
sponsor  asked  that  it  be  returned  to  the 
calendar  without  a  vote.  The  Senate 
agreed  and  immediately  passed  the  Clark- 
Walsh  bill  for  veteran  rehabilitation. 
Senator  La  Follette  has  introduced  Title 
II  of  S.I 80  (the  section  dealing  with 
civilian  rehabilitation)  as  a  separate  bill, 
but  even  he  admits  it  has  small  chance 
of  success  this  session  of  Congress. 
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TWO  SECTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  DEFICIENCY 

bill,  eliminated  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  have  been  introduced 
as  separate  bills  by  Senator  Hayden  of 
Arizona. 

S.875  provides  for  the  High  School  Vic- 
tory Corps,  giving  the  Office  of  Education 
authority  to  carry  on  the  program.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Education's  request 
for  $3,182,000  for  this  purpose  was  de- 
nied by  Appropriations. 

S.876,  the  "day  care"  bill,  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $2.884,000  for  the 


remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  and  not 
more  than  $10,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  Control  is  given  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services. 
State  and  local  participation  will  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Lanham  act. 

The  Senate  restored  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  item  in  the  first  deficiency 
bill  for  maternity  and  infant  care  for  the 
wives  and  children  of  enlisted  men.  (See 
page  113.) 

4      4      4 

THIS  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  vexing  problem 
of  absenteeism.  Chairman  Norton  of  the 
Labor  Committee  has  before  the  Rules 
Committee  a  resolution  authorizing  her 
committee  to  make  a  "full  and  complete 
investigation  of  all  labor  conditions  and 
labor  and  employer  practices  which  af- 
fect or  may  affect  the  progress  of  the  war 
production  program." 

Ill  since  Christmas,  Mrs.  Norton  only 
recently  returned  to  Washington.  She 
found  a  House  hostile  to  her  committee 
on  its  labor  record  and  busily  by-passing 
it  by  referring  labor  bills  to  other  and 
less  friendly  (to  labor)  committees — 
judiciary  and  naval  affairs,  for  example. 

Her  answer  was  her  resolution,  H.R. 
148,  and  the  hearing  on  absenteeism.  The 
hearing  is  general,  and  no  legislation  is 
being  considered.  Some  legislation  may 
develop,  however. 
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VOORHIS  OF  CALIFORNIA  HAS  DROPPED 
in  the  House  hopper  a  bill  providing  a 
two  hundred  million  dollar  appropriation 
for  educational  facilities  in  areas  affected 
by  the  war  effort. 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  five  man  na- 
tional board  of  apportionment  under  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  money  is  to  be 
expended  for  the  education  and  well- 
being  of  children  of  school  age.  The 
"well  -  being"  would  include  school 
lunches.  Five  million  dollars  is  ear- 
marked for  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. A  revolutionary  (for  some  states) 
bit  in  the  bill  is  the  $1,500  set  as  the 
basic  salary  for  teachers. 
444 

OF  THE  TWENTY-SIX  REPUBLICAN   MEM- 

bers  of  the  House  pledging  their  support 
to  the  collective  security  program  of  Sen- 
ators Hatch,  Hill,  Ball,  and  Burton,  two 
are  women — Representatives  Winn.ij 
Stanley  of  New  York  and  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  of  Connecticut.  All  of  the  twenty- 
six  are  new  members  and,  as  "rookies," 
their  signatures  to  a  proclamation  not 
bearing  the  name  of  their  House  Leader, 
Martin  of  Massachusetts,  amounted 
practically  to  treason  in  the  eyes  of  the 
veterans. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


"Toward  the  Promise  of  the  Future" 

THE  American  people,  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, now  have  before  them  the  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board.  It  is  an  unprecedented  docu- 
ment, in  objective,  in  range,  and  in  courage.  For  the  first 
time,  this  nation  at  war  has  at  hand  an  analysis  of  some 
major  postwar  problems  and  a  detailed  program  for  deal- 
ing with  them. 

The  report  is  in  two  parts.  One  part,  which  is  directed 
to  the  security  of  the  individual  and  the  family,  is  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  social  workers,  and  to  all  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  dealing  with  assistance,  social  insurance, 
health  and  medical  care.  This  part  of  the  report  defines  the 
American  problem  of  need,  in  its  acute  and  its  long  range 
aspects,  and  analyzes  existing  programs  for  dealing  with 
it.  Here  we  can  see  for  the  first  time  the  picture  of  national 
want  as  a  whole,  and  the  uneven  and  inadequate  fabric  we 
have  patched  together  to  cover  it.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study,  the  report  presents  in  detail  a  plan  for  social  security, 
integrating  long  range  work  and  relief  policies,  social  insur- 
ance, medical  care  and  public  health,  educational  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  youth.  The  financing  of  the  measure 
of  security  which  the  report  fixes  as  a  minimum  standar  1 
of  living  below  which  no  American — adult  or  child — shall 
be  allowed  to  fall  is  divided  between  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  with  the  individual  sharing  in  the  costs  of 
the  insurances.  The  final  responsibility  would  rest  with  the 
federal  government.  Survey  Midmonthly   is  privileged   to 
carry  (page  106)  a  clear  and  telling  interpretation  of  this 
portion  of  the  report  by  Eveline  Burns,  director  of  research 
of  the  NRPB's  Committee  on   Long  Range  Work   and 
Relief  Policies. 

The  need  to  extend  and  strengthen  social  insurance  and 
assistance  in  this  country  is  also  put  before  Congress  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  This  report 
includes  detailed  proposals  for  broadening  the  coverage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  bring  in  groups  now  excluded. 
to  liberalize  insurance  benefits,  to  unify  administration,  to 
provide  more  adequate  assistance  for  dependent  children, 
and  to  give  aid  to  "all  needy  persons  who  are  not  eligible 
for  other  assistance." 

The  Social  Security  Board  sees  a  more  adequate  security 
program  as  essential  if  the  country  is  to  meet  "critical  un- 
employment problems  that  will  come  with  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  war  workers  and  service  men" ;  to  combat  inflation 
"by  withdrawing  purchasing  power  during  the  war" ;  and 
to  give  the  wage  earner  "his  full  money's  worth  in  social 
security." 

Within  their  common  area,  the  two  reports  have  many 
points  of  agreement.  An  informed  Washington  writer 
vpage  110)  places  the  major  provisions  side  by  side,  bring- 
ing out  similarities  and  differences  between  the  proposals 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  comparable  sections 
of  the  broader  report. 

THE  PORTION  OF  THE  NRPI?  REPORT  HAVING  TO  DO  WITH 

postwar  economic  structure  is  less  easily  dramatized   and 
so  far  has  received  less  attention  in  news  columns  and  from 


editorial  writers  and  commentators.  This  section  has  as  its 
text,  "we  shall  not  be  content  this  time  to  give  each  man 
$60  in  cash  and  a  ticket  home."  It  deals  with  the  national 
economy  in  terms  of  demobilization — demobilization  of 
men,  industry,  and  government  controls.  Among  its  out- 
standing proposals  are:  a  dismissal  wage  for  soldiers  and 
for  war  industry  workers ;  government  supervision  of  the 
change-over  from  war  to  civilian  production;  opening  up 
of  new  channels  of  investment ;  temporary  retention  of 
many  economic  controls  in  the  postwar  period,  including 
control  over  the  flow  of  raw  materials,  priorities  on  con- 
struction, rationing  of  consumer  goods,  government  holding 
of  enemy  aliens'  property  and  also  patents;  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  labor  standards  and  collective  bargaining  measures ; 
government  grants  for  converting  plants  and  equipment ; 
loans  to  small  enterprises  in  need  of  capital ;  a  large  scale 
public  works  program,  involving  the  development  of  na- 
tural resources,  modernizing  and  "streamlining"  the  trans- 
portation system,  and  federal  housing  projects. 

IT    GOES    WITHOUT    SAYING   THAT   THE    PLAN    WILL    DRAW 

attack.  Critics  from  the  Right  and  the  Left  already  are 
vocal,  condemning  it  on  the  one  hand  as  "socialistic."  and 
on  the  other,  as  "not  going  far  enough." 

The  section  dealing  with  individual  security  will  be  op- 
posed chiefly  by  three  powerful  groups:  the  private  insur- 
ance companies,  which  already  are  attacking  the  Beveriil^c 
plan  in  Great  Britain ;  medical  societies,  fearful  of  "the 
socialization  of  medicine" ;  church  and  local  school  author- 
ities, protesting  "the  federal  control  of  education."  The 
part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  economic  structure 
may  be  expected  to  draw  the  concentrated  fire  of  those 
sections  of  the  business  world  which  are  jealous  for  the 
status  quo. 

NONE  OF  THESE  GROUPS,  IN  ATTACKING  THE  WHOLE  CON- 

cept  of  postwar  planning,  and  this  bold  and  intelligent  plan 
in  particular,  speaks  for  the  men  in  uniform.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  the  legend  should  spread  and  grow  that 
the  returning  soldiers  will  care  about  nothing  but  getting 
back  to  normalcy  and  a  piece  of  blueberry  pie.  But  reports 
from  training  camps  and  battlefronts  make  clear  that  the 
young  Americans  in  the  armed  services  are  not  looking 
ahead  in  these  terms.  According  to  polls  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Special  Services,  our  soldiers  are  primarily  and 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  interested  in  two  things: 
What  are  the  war  aims  of  the  United  States?  Will  we  find 
jobs  when  we  come  home? 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR   UNDERSTANDING  AND  WISE  DE- 

cision  posed  by  the  NRPB  report  was  put  before  us  all  by 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  transmitted  the  document  to 
Congress : 

We  can  all  agree  on  our  objectives  and  in  our  common 
determination  that  work,  fair  play,  and  social  security  after 
the  war  is  won  must  be  firmly  established  for  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  A. 

Men  in  the  armed  forces  and  all  those  engaged  in  the  war 
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effort  rightly  expect  us  to  be  considering  their  future  welfare. 

We  fight  today  for  security  for  our  nation  and  at  the  same 
time  we  can  endeavor  to  give  our  citizens  and  their  families 
security  against  attacks  from  without,  and  against  fear  of 
economic  distress  in  old  age,  in  poverty,  sickness,  involuntary 
unemployment,  and  accidental  injuries.  We  need  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives — world  peace, 
democratic  society,  and  a  dynamic  economy. 

Because  of  their  basic  importance  to  our  national  welfare 
during  the  war  and  after  the  war,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  these  matters  full  consideration  during 
this  session.  We  must  not  return  to  the  inequities,  insecurity 
and  fears  of  the  past,  but  ought  to  move  forward  toward  the 
promise  of  the  future. 

Danger 

A  THREAT  to  the  quality  of  administration  in  New 
York  State's  mental  hospitals  suddenly  loomed  last 
month  in  the  state  legislature  when  ten  days  before  sched- 
uled adjournment  a  bill  was  introduced  that  would  elim- 
inate professional  qualifications  for  the  position  of  state 
commissioner  of  mental  hygiene.  Present  requirements  are 
rhat  the  state  mental  hygiene  commissioner  be  a  physician 
\\-ho  has  had  at  least  ten  years  of  medical  practice  and  five 
years  of  experience  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally ill  in  hospitals.  The  bill  which  would  drop  profes- 
sional specifications  without  substituting  others,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  having  the  position  filled  by  a  "business- 
man," provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  commissioner  of 
a  fully  qualified  medical  director.  The  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  which  is  actively  opposing  the  measure  has 
pointed  to  the  difficulties  such  a  director  might  have  in 
persuading  a  lay  commissioner  bent  on  "economy"  to  carry 
out  a  psychiatrist's  ideas  of  what  is  needed. 

Also  fighting  enactment  of  the  bill  is  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  whose  director,  Dr.  George  S. 
Stevenson,  has  called  it  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  "the  lack  of 
scientific  qualifications  of  a  responsible  head  assures  econ- 
omy or  any  other  positive  values."  Both  organizations 
maintain  that  under  the  present  system  New  York  State 
has  built  up  standards  of  care  for  its  mentally  ill  which  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  country.  In  an  open  letter  to 
Governor  Dewey,  Dr.  William  L.  Russell,  prominent  psy- 
chiatrist who  was  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  Service,  has  warned  that  no  matter 
what  the  motives  of  its  sponsors,  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  be  interpreted  throughout  the  country  as  "an  inva- 
sion of  political  interests  into  the  administration  of  the 
department."  At  this  writing  the  bill  has  passed  both 
houses  and  awaits  the  governor's  signature. 

Medical  Planning 

A  "NATIONAL  Conference  on  Planning  for  War  and 
Postwar  Medical  Services,"  was  held  March  fif- 
teenth in  New  York.  Nominally  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Finlay  Institute  of  the  Americas,  the  actual  sponsors  were 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  four  national  asso- 
ciations of  manufacturers  of  drugs,  surgical  instruments, 
and  appliances. 

Several  distinguished  scientists  pointed  out  the  dangers 
facing  the  world  from  tropical  diseases  carried  by  plane, 
by  troop  movements,  and  the  migrations  of  populations. 
There  were  inconclusive  papers  on  the  problems  of  medical 
personnel  and  scientific  research,  and  a  forceful  presentation 
of  the  danger  that  the  experience  of  World  War  I  will  be 
repeated,  when  great  surplus  stores  of  medicines,  instru- 


ments, health  supplies,  and  appliances  released  by  the  army 
and  navy  went  on  the  market  at  low  prices. 

The  only  address  that  dealt  with  planning  was  given  at 
the  evening  session  by  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Fishbein  declared  that  the  problems  of  housing  and 
physician  shortage  in  war  industry  areas  are  being  met 
without  governmental  compulsion.  He  referred  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  as  to 
voluntary  health  insurance  and  group  medical  practice, 
holding  that  they  are  "certainly  not  officially  opposed  by 
American  medicine,  so  far  as  I  know."  He  cited  the  Bever- 
idge  Report  and  its  "state  medicine"  set-up,  in  contrast  to 
the  NRPB  plan  for  the  cooperation  of  government  with  the 
profession  in  "various  experiments"  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate medical  care.  He  maintained  that  a  "single  planning  • 
body"  for  medicine  is  needed  at  once.  Dr.  Fishbein  em- 
phasized his  belief  in  the  appropriateness  of  this  meeting 
of  physicians  and  drug  manufacturers,  because  the  proper 
disposal  of  postwar  stocks  of  medicines  and  health  supplies 
calls  for  control  and  planning. 

Prior  to  the  conference  the  Physicians'  Forum,  an  organ- 
ization of  several  hundred  physicians  in  New  York,  issued  a 
statement  asking  why  industry,  labor,  rural,  welfare,  and 
governmental  bodies  having  a  major  stake  in  medical  serv- 
ices, were  not  represented  in  the  conference  sponsorship  or 
on  its  program,  and  questioning  the  tie-up  of  physicians 
with  the  drug  and  surgical  supply  trades.  Similarly  critical 
was  The  New  York  Times,  which  also  pointed  to  the  ab- 
sence of  representation  from  the  great  universities,  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  nurs- 
ing associations.  Said  The  Times:  "When  large  public 
health  organizations  and  the  public  itself  are  ignored,  we 
can  expect  no  more  than  what  actually  happened." 

And  So  On   .   .   . 

IN  spite  of,  if  not  actually  because  of,  food  shortages, 
health  in  Great  Britain  seems  to  have  been  improving 
since  the  war.  During  1942  the  deathrate  was  the  second 
lowest  in  British  history  while  the  birthrate  was  the  high- 
est in  ten  years.  Recently  in  presenting  statistics  which 
showed  declines  in  most  diseases  during  the  past  year,  Sir 
Wilson  Jameson,  chief  British  medical  officer,  pointed  out 
that  the  one  black  spot  on  the  record  was  venereal  disease, 
which  is  estimated  to  have  risen  100  percent  since  1939.  •  • 
Last  month  at  LaGuardia  Field  in  New  York,  the  Loyalty 
Committee  of  Victims  of  Nazi-Fascist  Oppression  presented 
a  fighter  plane  to  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force.  The  plane, 
which  was  purchased  from  contributions  from  more  than 
16,000  immigrants,  was  dedicated  as  a  symbol  of  their  "de- 
votion and  gratitude  to  America."  •  •  A  safety  program, 
a  program  of  health  and  medical  supervision,  and  a  plan 
for  labor-management  cooperation  "to  penalize  that  small 
group  of  workers  who  are  shirking  their  responsibility," 
were  urged  as  a  three-pronged  drive  on  absenteeism  by  Dr. 
J.  J.  Wittmer,  personnel  director  of  Consolidated  Edison, 
at  last  month's  fourteenth  annual  convention  and  exposition 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Safety  Council.  •  •  As  of 
February  20,  1943,  a  total  of  2,925  men  had  received 
prison  sentences  for  violation  of  some  phase  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Of  these,  1,775  were  still  in  prison  on  that 
date,  among  them  975  conscientious  objectors,  including 
525  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  The  Reporter  estimates  the  total 
number  of  C.O.'s  "sentenced  fo  prison  in  this  war  as  ap- 
proximately 1,275." 
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The  Social  Front 


War  and  Welfare 


A  NEW  APPEAL  to  President 
•*^  Roosevelt  on  behalf  of  hungry  chil- 
dren in  Europe  is  reported  by  Howard 
E.  Kershner,  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  the  Assistance  of 
Child  Refugees.  Mr.  Kershner,  who 
was  associated  with  child  feeding  in 
France  and  has  just  reached  this  coun- 
try after  two  months  in  England,  where 
he  gave  eyewitness  accounts  of  conditions 
on  the  continent,  stated  in  press  inter- 
views in  Washington  that  the  children 
can  be  helped  "without  in  any  way  giv- 
ing aid  to  Axis  economy."  He  added: 
"None  of  the  food  which  we  have  bought 
from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Central  Europe 
to  feed  100,000  French  children  during 
the  past  two  years  was  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  fact  that  this  food  was 
brought  into  France  has  not  enabled  the 
Germans  to  take  away  any  more  French 
food."  His  proposal  is  for  the  shipment 
of  small  quantities  of  food  for  the  chil- 
dren of  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Norway  under  adequate  guar- 
antees and  International  Red  Cross  su- 
pervision. 

Relief  Rolls — Reflecting  a  current  trend 
in  public  assistance,  Pennsylvania  reports 
a  continued  downward  movement  in  re- 
lief rolls.  Statistics  for  the  month  of 
February,  released  last  month,  disclosed 
a  net  decrease  of  3,560  cases  in  the  state's 
total  assistance  load.  Reductions  occur- 
red in  all  types  of  assistance.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  173,130  cases,  representing 
289,941  persons,  were  being  cared  for 
under  the  four  categories  of  aid  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance and  the  county  boards,  much  the 
largest  number  being  old  age  assistance 
recipients.  As  in  previous  months,  the 
major  factor  in  the  decline  was  the  direct 
effect  of  employment  in  private  industry. 

War  Prisoners — Letters  may  be  sent  to 
prisoners  of  war  through  the  ordinary 
mail  as  soon  as  the  next  of  kin  is  of- 
ficially notified  of  capture,  the  American 
Red  Cross  states,  in  reply  to  scores  of 
inquiries.  After  the  information  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  next  of  kin,  the  Pris- 
oner of  War  Information  Bureau  sends 
them  exact  information  on  how  to  ad- 
dress the  prisoner's  mail.  The  Red  Cross 
warns  that  letters  should  be  brief  and 
purely  personal,  with  no  mention  of  war, 
politics,  shipping,  war  production,  or 
civilian  defense.  To  avoid  delay  in  for- 
eign censorship  offices,  letters  should  be 
typewritten  or  printed  in  block  capitals. 
The  first  of  a  fleet  of  "mercy  (hips," 


carrying  a  cargo  of  food  parcels  and 
other  gifts  for  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  Axis  countries  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia last  month,  and  will  proceed  di- 
rectly to  Marseilles  under  a  safe  con- 
duct from  both  groups  of  belligerents. 
According  to  a  recent  statement  by  Dr. 
Marc  Peter,  delegate  to  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee, and  formerly  Swiss  Minister  to 
this  country,  the  Central  Agency  for 
Prisoners  in  Geneva  has  had  a  tremend- 
ous growth.  It  now  has  a  staff  of  5,000 
workers,  many  of  them  volunteers.  In 
all  World  War  I,  it  handled  8,000,000 
pieces  of  mail.  From  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war  to  December  30,  1942,  the 
total  was  39,000,000.  In  addition,  the 
agency  is  handling  a  large  volume  of 
cable,  radio,  and  telegraph  dispatches 
concerning  prisoners  of  war. 

Handicapped  War  Workers — Work 
at  rope  tying  for  army  tent  manufactur- 
ers is  providing  employment  for  unskilled 
blind  workers  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  the  project  originated,  and  at  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  In  Kansas  City,  the  work  is  now 
a  major  war  industry  of  the  local  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  with  a  total  of 
eighty-one  employes  divided  into  three 
groups,  each  with  a  sighted  supervisor. 
The  workers  are  guaranteed  a  minimum 
wage  of  $11.25  for  a  forty-hour  week. 
Many  earn  substantially  more.  The 
work  is  done  for  various  tent  manufac- 
turers under  subcontracts,  and  the  opera- 
tions include  splicing,  knotting  foot  ropes, 
whipping  lace  lines,  and  so  on.  All  tin- 
ropes  are  cut  to  size,  delivered  and  picked 
up  by  the  manufacturers.  Operations 
include  employment  for  both  men  and 
women. 

In  the  workrooms  of  the  Brooklyn  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  347  Adams  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  three  hundred  physically  handi- 
capped men  and  women  are  producing 
equipment  for  the  army  and  navy.  Last 
year  they  turned  out  over  a  million 
pounds  of  mops,  deck  swabs  and  yacht 
mops;  over  four  million  pillow  cases; 
and  85,000  pairs  of  uniform  trousers. 
By  their  war  work,  these  handicapped 
people  earned  more  than  $319,000  last 
year. 

For  Service  Men's  Wives —  Maternity 
care  for  the  wives  of  service  men  is  a 
new  wartime  program  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  On  a  'basis 
of  need,  care  will  be  provided  not  to  ex- 


ceed a  cost  of  $50  for  hospitalization,  and 
a  maximum  of  $35  for  complete  prenatal, 
confinement,  and  after  delivery  medical 
service,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  If 
acute  illness  makes  it  necessary,  the  pro- 
gram also  provides  three  weeks'  medical 
care  not  to  exceed  $20  for  service  men's 
infants  under  one  year  of  age.  Candi- 
dates who  believe  themselves  eligible  for 
this  service  are  directed  to  apply  through 
their  physicians.  (See  page  113.) 


Concerning  Children 

DROGRESS  made  in  eliminating  in- 
dustrial homework  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  with  it,  in 
eliminating  flagrant  child  labor  violations, 
is  outlined  in  an  article  by  Golda  Slander 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Child,  publica- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  The 
article  points  out  that,  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  making  child  labor 
inspections  in  homework,  children  often 
were  employed  for  long  hours,  at  night, 
or  at  an  illegally  early  age  in  order  to 
increase  meager  homework  earnings,  or 
to  finish  work  in  the  time  stipulated  by 
the  employer.  During  the  past  year,  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  giving  out  of 
homework  has  been  prohibited  in  many 
of  the  principal  homework  industries  by 
wage  orders  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  The  writer  sees  the  need  for 
further  federal  action  in  industries  in 
which  homework  now  persists,  and  for 
state  action  to  prevent  the  development 
of  intrastate  homework  industries,  but 
feels  that  "it  can  hopefully  be  concluded 
that  at  long  last  child  labor  in  industrial 
homework  is  on  the  way  out." 

Day  Care — The  scale  on  which  England 
is  providing  day  care  for  children  of  pre- 
school age  is  indicated  in  a  recent  report 
in  The  New  York  Times  from  one  of 
its  London  correspondents.  Four  differ- 
ent types  of  care  are  provided:  whole 
time  nurseries,  open  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  care  for  some  50,000 
children  up  to  five-years  of  age.  About  200 
part  time  nurseries,  normally  open  only 
during  school  hours  and  not  over  week- 
ends, care  for  about  7,000  children.  For 
mothers  who  want  care  for  small  chil- 
dren only  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  360  play 
centers  have  accommodations  for  22,000 
children,  but  provide  no  meals.  Finally, 
some  950  nursery  and  pre  -  elementary 
classes  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  five  have  been  provided  in  the 
elementary  schools.  In  some  communi- 
ties, these  classes  run  beyond  the  regular 
school  hours.  Britain's  war  nurseries  are 
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under  the  joint  sponsorship  ot  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  and  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, which  divide  the  expenses.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  costs  is  met  by  the 
parents  of  the  children,  who  pay  a  shill- 
ing for  each  day  a  child  spends  in  the 
nursery. 

The  program  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mittee for  Day  Care  of  Children  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  approximately 
fifteen  day  care  centers  for  fifty  children 
each.  Care  for  a  maximum  of  eleven 
hours  a  day  will  be  given  to  children  two 
to  twelve  years  of  age  six  days  a  week. 
The  centers  are  to  be  located  within  rea- 
sonable walking  distance  of  the  children's 
homes  and  schools.  An  operating  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  council  of  de- 
fense, consists  of  representatives  of  pub- 
lic and  private  groups  and  organizations, 
with  an  executive  committee  empowered 
to  act  for  and  report  to  the  larger  body. 
Alice  T.  Dashiell,  formerly  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Franklin  Day  Nursery,  has 
been  appointed  administrator,  to  be  as- 
sisted by  a  counselor  and  casework  super- 
visor and  a  research  director  and  statis- 
tician. 

The  New  York  State  War  Council 
has  approved  a  $15,000,000  program  for 
the  care  of  children  of  women  workers 
in  war  industry.  One  third  of  the  cost 
will  be  borne  by  the  state,  the  balance 
divided  between  the  local  community  and 
the  parents  using  the  child  care  centers. 
The  plan,  which  was  accepted  on  March 
11,  was  so  drawn  that  if  federal  funds 
are  made  available  under  the  Lanham 
act,  or  through  any  other  agency,  the 
state's  share  of  the  cost  will  be  reduced 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  grants  from 
Washington.  Applications  for  state  aid 
will  be  filed  by  local  war  councils,  but 
may  be  made  on  behalf  of  religious, 
charitable,  fraternal  or  community  groups 
seeking  to  establish  child  care  centers. 
Projects  to  be  conducted  in  the  public 
schools  will  be  investigated,  passed  upon, 
and  supervised  by  the  State  Education 
Department.  The  other  child  care  cen- 
ters will  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Social  Welfare  Department.  It  is 
planned  to  have  child  care  centers  open 
sixty-five  to  seventy  hours  a  week,  only 
during  the  daytime.  Costs  under  the  pro- 
gram are  estimated  at  $275  a  year  for 
each  child  between  two  and  five  years  of 
age.  and  $100  a  year  for  each  over  five. 

Ohio  Recommendations  —  Steps  to 
strengthen  the  state's  protection  of  its 
children  have  been  outlined  by  the  Ohio 
Children's  Code  Commission,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  state  legislature.  This  non- 
salaried  commission  was  appointed  in  the 
fall  of  1941,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  reviewing  the  child  welfare  legis- 
lation of  Ohio  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  legislature  as  to  needed 
changes.  The  recommendations  are  con- 
cerned with  child  placing  and  adoptions, 
illegitimacy  and  maternity  homes,  child 


labor  and  education,  foster  homes  and 
child  welfare  organizations,  handicapped 
and  maladjusted  children,  dependency, 
delinquency,  state  and  county  administra- 
tion. Bills  embodying  the  proposals  will 
be  introduced  in  the  current  session  of 
the  legislature.  Copies  of  the  report  may 
be  secured  from  the  commission,  Oak 
and  Ninth  Streets,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Information  Centers —  In  New  York 
City,  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  War- 
time Care  of  Children  has  opened  three 
centers  for  information  and  counseling  to 
working  mothers,  or  mothers  considering 
employment  in  war  industry.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  New  York 
State  War  Council  to  develop  resources 
for  the  care  of  children  of  working 
mothers,  and  to  help  mothers  plan  for 
their  children.  The  information  centers 
are  open  six  days  a  week  from  9  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.,  and  also  are  open  two  nights 
a  week.  Three  additional  centers,  in 
other  sections  of  Greater  New  York,  are 
planned.  The  staff  of  the  centers  is  pre- 
pared to  give  information  on  all  com- 
munity resources  for  child  care,  includ- 
ing day  nurseries,  nursery  schools,  and 
recreational  facilities. 


Delayed    Birth     Registration   —  The 

California  legislature  has  added  a  new 
chapter  to  the  Health  and  Safety  Code 
providing  for  delayed  birth  registration  at 
low  cost.  Hitherto,  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  a  birth  certificate  in  the  state  un- 
less the  certificate  had  been  filed  within 
one  year  after  the  birth,  except  through 
an  action  in  superior  court  to  establish 
the  fact  of  birth.  The  procedure  was 
slow  and  expensive.  The  new  measure 
substitutes  a  simple  and  speedy  filing  of 
application  and  supporting  affidavits  with 
the  state  or  local  registrar  of  births  and 
the  issuance  of  a  "delayed  certificate"  at 
a  total  cost  of  $4  to  the  applicant.  Forms 
and  application  blanks  are  in  preparation 
and  the  new  law  will  be  in  operation 


In  Print — The  "Under  Fives,"  a  survey 
of  wartime  projects  for  the  care  of  small 
children  conducted  by  the  British  Save 
the  Children  Fund  in  cooperation  with 
the  Save  the  Children  Federation,  U.S.A., 
is  available  in  mimeographed  form  from 
the  latter  agency,  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Compiled  by  Elsa  Barnouw, 
the  federation's  counselor  on  nursery 
education,  it  has  sections  on  the  residen- 
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How  efficiently  men  work  depends  on  morale  more  than  on  any  other  factor,  according 
to  "Workers  and  Bosses  Are  Human:  Collective  Bargaining  at  Work,"  by  T.  R.  Carska- 
don,  a  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  summarizing  three  major  studies  in  this  field.  Morale, 
these  studies  show,  depends  on  a  real  sense  of  "participating"  and  "accomplishing." 
Among  means  found  most  helpful  to  this  end.  Mr.  Carskadon  cites  the  1,900  labor- 
management  committees  set  up  in  war  plants  between  April  1942  and  January  1943. 
In  a  survey  which  sampled  executives  of  181  plants  employing  405,634  workers,  80 
percent  testified  to  the  general  success  of  this  "new  relationship  between  labor  and  man- 
agement which  is  called  industrial  democracy  and  which  requires  the  interest  of  the 
workers  in  the  company's  welfare."  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  76.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee.  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 
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tial  nursery,  the  Henry  J.  Allen  Day 
Nursery  giving  day  care  to  children  of 
working  mothers,  and  the  "night  shift" 
nurseries.  ...  A  report  on  the  camp 
seminar  held  at  George  Williams 
College  March  13-15,  1942,  "Campins 
and  the  Community,"  is  published  by  the 
Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  price  $1.  ...  The  final  report 
on  the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren in  a  Democracy,  a  392-page  paper 
bound  volume,  is  available  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price,  65  cents. 

The  Public's  Health 

DRE-MARITAL  examination  laws  to 
guard  against  the  transmission  of 
venereal  diseases,  which  were  proposed 
this  year  in  seven  of  the  twenty  -  two 
states  lacking  this  protection,  have  been 
enacted  by  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Wyo- 
ming since  1921  has  had  a  law  requiring 
the  man  only  to  produce  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate of  freedom  from  venereal  disease 
in  a  communicable  stage  before  he  can 
obtain  a  marriage  license.  The  new  law 
requires  both  the  man  and  the  woman  to 
produce  such  a  certificate,  secured  with- 
in thirty  days  of  application  for  the 
•license.  Similar  marriage  health  bills  are 
pending  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  Proposals  for 
pre-natal  examination  laws  to  prevent  in- 
fection of  unborn  children  are  pending 
in  several  states,  including  Arizona.  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska. 

Supply  of  Doctors — There  is  no  critical 
shortage  of  practicing  physicians  in  New 
York  State  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  indi- 
vidual counties  as  a  whole,  according  to 
a  recent  survey.  The  survey  was  sum- 
marized in  a  paper  on  wartime  health 
problems  by  Dr.  V.  A.  VanVolkenburgh, 
assistant  state  health  commissioner,  at 
the  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell  University  last  month.  On  an 
estimated  population  basis,  exclusive  of 
persons  in  institutions,  only  nine  out  of 
fifty-four  counties  for  which  informa- 
tion is  available  have  less  than  one  phy- 
sician per  1,500  population.  In  no  in- 
stance was  the  ratio  less  than  one  phy- 
sician to  2,000  population.  The  War 
Manpower  Commission  considers  the 
ratio  of  one  physician  to  3.000  population 
a  critical  shortage.  Dr.  VanVolkenburgh 
stated,  however,  that  parts  of  seventeen 
counties  are  beginning  to  feel  a  definite 
shortage  of  doctors.  The  survey  revealed 
that  the  staffs  of  public  health  depart- 
ments have  been  depleted  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Approximately  22  percent  of 
state  employed  public  health  physicians 
and  full  time  city  and  county  health  de- 
partment physicians  under  forty-five  years 
of  age  are  now  in  the  armed  services. 
Adjustments  through  commissioning  phy- 
sicians in  areas  where  a  shortage  threat- 


ens, and  the  relocation  of  physicians  in 
the  state  on  a  voluntary  basis  are  being 
handled  by  the  state  office  of  procure- 
ment and  assignment. 

Negro  Tb  Rates — The  Federation  of 
Colored  Women's  Clubs  calls  attention 
to  a  recent  report  on  tuberculosis  death- 
rates,  released  by  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association.  These  figures  show 
that  among  the  2,204,756  Negroes  living 
in  eighteen  American  cities  which  have 
large  Negro  populations,  4,482  died  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  year  1941.  The  re- 
sultant deathrate  of  203  per  100,000, 
compared  with  the  1940  rate  of  199 
shows  an  increase  of  2  percent.  During 
the  same  period,  the  tuberculosis  death- 
rate  among  all  residents  of  large  Amer- 
ican cities  declined  0.3  percent,  while  the 
rate  of  white  residents  declined  1.2  per- 
cent. The  highest  tuberculosis  deathrate 
for  Negroes  among  the  eighteen  cities 
was  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  297  per 
100,000. 

"Health  Bombs" —  A  new  device  which 
exterminates  disease  carrying  insects  is 
being  used  to  protect  American  fighting 
men  in  tropical  jungles  from  malaria  and 
yellow  fever.  The  new  weapon  is  an  in- 
secticide dispenser  that  discharges  a  mist 
fatal  to  disease-spreading  flies,  mosqui- 
toes, and  roaches,  but  harmless  to  human 
beings.  The  "health  bombs"  will  be  dis- 
charged frequently  in  tents  and  barracks 
in  the  tropics,  and  in  the  cabin  of  every 
plane,  military  or  civilian,  that  takes  off 
from  a  tropical  base.  Each  bomb  is 
loaded  with  one  pound  of  a  liquid  insec- 
ticide developed  by  Dr.  Lyle  D.  Good- 
hue  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  twelve  to  fourteen  minutes  re- 
quired for  complete  discharge,  one  bomb 
will  fumigate  150,000  cubic  feet  of  space, 
but  the  spray  can  be  turned  on  and  off 
as  needed.  For  example,  only  three  sec- 
onds are  required  to  fumigate  a  pup  tent. 

Treatment  Centers — Lanham  Act  funds 
to  be  used  for  venereal  disease  quaran- 
tine centers  have  been  approved  for  eight 
states,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Equipped  for  treating  women 
infected  with  venereal  disease,  the  centers 
will  provide  medical  care  designed  tn 
cure  early  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  Treat 
ment  in  most  cases  will  take  about  a 
week,  with  four  or  five  weeks  for  ob- 
servation and  medical  supervision.  In  ad- 
dition to  treatment,  the  centers  will  at 
ford  some  form  of  vocational  guidance. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  employ- 
ment for  the  patients  on  their  release 
and,  where  feasible,  some  vocational 
training  may  be  provided  during  the  ob- 
servation period. 

Doctor-Detectives — A  special  "detec- 
tive force"  of  six  dermatologists  and  one 
chemist  is  tracking  down  causes  of  skin 
disease  in  government  owned  and  private 


arsenals  and  war  plants.  Before  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service's  DI  (Dermatoses  In- 
vestigation Section)  went  to  work,  almost 
15  percent  of  the  workers  handling  ex- 
plosives in  these  plants  suffered  from 
some  form  of  industrial  dermatitis.  1  he 
DI  experts  unearth  the  causes  of  infec- 
tion, and  also  prescribe  preventive  meas- 
ures. Finally  they  train  plant  doctors  in 
recognizing  the  first  signs  of  occupational 
skin  irritations,  and  in  eliminating  causes, 
and  they  also  educate  plant  managers  and 
personnel  directors  in  skin  disease  pre- 
vention. Protective  clothing  or  ointments, 
frequent  changes  of  clothing,  supervised 
showers,  and  better  ventilation  are  the 
usual  measures  required  to  check  or  pre- 
vent industrial  skin  irritations,  DI  expe- 
rience indicates. 

Record  and  Report  —  "Venereal  Disease 
Control  as  Part  of  the  War  Effort,"  a 
summary  in  outline  form  by  Herman 
Goodman,  M.  D.,  is  published  by  the 
Medical  Lay  Press,  18  East  89  Street, 
New  York.  .  .  .  "The  Proceedings  of 
the  Health  for  Victory  Conference,"  held 
in  Detroit  in  December,  are  published 
by  the  Health  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Detroit,  51  West  Warren  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Nurses  and  Nursing 


85  percent  of  the  62,000  nurses 
-  enrolled  in  the  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Service  returned  their  annual  question- 
naires to  national  headquarters  before 
March  1,  according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment from  the  Washington  office.  Nearly 
12  percent  of  the  nurses  who  filled  out 
the  blanks  listed  themselves  as  available 
for  war  service  with  the  Army  or  Navy 
Nurse  Corps,  and  their  names  are  being 
placed  on  the  Red  Cross  War  Reserve. 
This  year  questionnaires  were  not  sent 
to  nurses  in  service.  Thus  the  informa- 
tion obtained  concerns  only  nurses  on  the 
home  front,  and  puts  them  on  record  in 
case  they  wish  to  go  into  service,  or  to 
serve  in  an  emergency.  Over  fifty  volun- 
teers gave  from  four  to  twenty  hours  a 
week  to  handling  the  50,000  returned 
questionnaires. 

Nurses'  Salaries  —  A  study  of  the  sal- 
aries paid  to  26,520  general  staff  nurses 
throughout  the  country  was  made  by  the 
department  of  studies  of  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1942.  A  summary  of 
the  findings  is  published  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Nursing  for  March.  In  com- 
parison with  the  last  such  study,  made  in 
1935,  the  summary  reveals  the  trend  to- 
ward cash  salaries  in  this  professional 
group,  with  partial  or  no  maintenance 
provided.  In  1942,  42  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  nurses  received  full  mainte- 
nance, 45  percent  partial,  and  13  percent 
no  maintenance,  as  compared  with  65, 
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28,  and  4  percent  seven  years  earlier.  The 
median  cash  salary  with  full  maintenance 
(room,  board  and  laundry)  was  shown 
by  the  1942  study  to  be  $981.  The  low- 
est median  salary  ($798)  is  in  Tennessee 
and  the  highest  ("more  than  $1,200") 
in  California.  Nine  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  nurses  last  year  received  less 
than  $800  with  full  maintenance ;  60  per- 
cent from  $900  to  $1,099;  20  percent  got 
§1,100  or  more.  The  nurses  who  receive 
partial  maintenance,  the  study  shows,  re- 
ceive median  salaries  of  $1,144,  or  $163 
more  than  the  median  salary  for  nurses 
on  full  maintenance.  Of  this  group,  44 
percent  receive  $1,200  or  more.  In  thirty- 
three  states,  hospitals  report  that  some 
nurses  are  receiving  their  total  remuner- 
ation in  cash.  Nearly  45  percent  of  all 
staff  nurses  in  this  group  are  in  the 
Pacific  states,  and  28  percent  are  in  the 
East  North  Central  states.  The  annual 
cash  salary  of  86  percent  of  all  nurses  in 
this  group  is  $1,200  or  more.  In  fifteen 
states,  all  the  nurses  who  do  not  receive 
any  maintenance  get  that  much  salary, 
though  in  Pennsylvania  none  receives  that 
amount,  only  22  percent  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  Minnesota,  40  percent.  Pro- 
vision for  salary  increase  was  reported 
by  758  hospitals,  80  percent  of  those  an- 
swering the  question. 

New  Age  Limits — The  age  limit  for 
nurses  for  army  duty  has  been  raised  of- 
ficially from  forty  to  forty-five  years.  On 
the  day  the  change  was  announced,  forty- 
four  applicants  between  the  ages  of  forty 
and  forty-five  who  had  applied  to  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
were  transferred  from  the  second  reserve 
to  the  first  reserve.  The  new  age  limit 
is  expected  to  produce  a  similar  increase 
in  the  first  reserve  in  most  communities. 
Classes  of  nurses  for  whom  the  army  has 
special  need  at  this  time  are  stated  to  be 
those  with  operating  room  experience  and 
those  with  training  and  experience  as 
anaesthetists. 

Home  Nursing — The  annual  report  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  in- 
cludes a  section  on  the  organization's 
home  nursing  program.  The  objectives 
of  the  program  for  1942  were:  to  provide 
instruction  for  as  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  as  possible,  with  special 
attention  to  overcrowded  defense  areas; 
and  "to  adapt  the  program  to  the  health 
needs  of  the  individual  class  members 
and  of  the  community."  The  Red  Cross 
set  as  its  goal  for  the  year  to  reach 
500,000  people  with  its  home  nursing 
courses,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  female 
population  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixty-four,  set  state  quotas.  The  re- 
port lists  twenty  states  that  have  reached 
their  quotas,  many  by  a  notable  margin — 
Maine,  323  percent;  Nevada,  302  per- 
cent; Wyoming,  204  percent;  Oregon, 
155  percent.  Red  Cross  nursing  staffs 
in  the  various  regions  have  been  organ- 


izing conferences  lasting  one  to  five  days 
to  improve  teaching  methods.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  increase  the  distribution 
of  the  textbook  on  Red  Cross  home  nurs- 
ing among  people  not  able  to  attend  the 
classes. 

In  Print — The  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Education  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  publishes  "Recommended 
Qualifications  for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing Personnel,  1940-1945."  The  pamph- 
let is  a  reprint  from  the  American  Journ- 
al of  Public  Health.  .  .  .  For  free  dis- 
tribution by  the  Joint  Orthopedic  Nurs- 
ing Advisory  Service,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  an  80-page  pamphlet, 
"Orthopedic  Conditions  at  Birth:  Nurs- 
ing Responsibilities."  The  pamphlet  was 
written  by  Jessie  L.  Stevenson,  R.N., 
consultant  in  orthopedic  nursing,  Nation- 
al Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing. 

Against  Crime 

A  PROGRAM  for  improving  treat- 
^*  ment  and  increasing  prevention  of 
delinquency  has  been  submitted  to  Gov- 
ernor Harry  F.  Kelly  by  the  Michigan 
Child  Guidance  Institute.  A  foreword 
points  out  that  between  3,600  and  5,800 
boys  and  girls  under  seventeen  are 
brought  into  Michigan's  83  Juvenile 
Courts  each  year  as  delinquents.  At  least 
22,000  additional  children  are  handled 
annually  by  probation  officers,  policemen, 
and  sheriffs'  deputies  outside  of  court. 
The  state's  delinquency  bill  amounts  to 
more  than  $1,100,000  a  year.  The  report 
points  to  the  increase  in  delinquency 
characteristic  of  a  war  period.  "In  the 
present  crisis  this  tendency  is  appearing 
lirst  in  war  production  centers  and  in 
communities  near  army,  naval,  or  air 
camps.  The  first  to  show  the  disorgan- 
izing effects  of  wartime  are  teen-age 
girls  and  the  children  of  war-job  moth- 
ers." Among  the  steps  recommended  by 
the  institute  is  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  giving  probate  courts 
original  jurisdiction  over  parents  and 
other  persons  who  contribute  to  the  de- 
linquency, neglect,  or  dependency  of  a 
child  who  is  a  ward  of  the  court.  The  re- 
port comments:  "It  is  notorious  that 
parental  inadequacy  is  a  major  contrib- 
uting factor  in  child  delinquency.  .  .  . 
Indirect  action  through  justice  and  cir- 
cuit courts,  as  at  present,  is  slow,  uncer- 
tain, and  in  practice  largely  ineffective. 
The  probate  courts  themselves  should 
have  the  power  to  protect  the  interests 
of  children  confided  to  their  care."  The 
institute  also  recommends  generous  ex- 
pansion of  probation  facilities  for  juve- 
niles, development  of  foster  homes  for 
problem  children,  establishment  of  a  state 
child  welfare  council,  and  of  county 
child  welfare  hoards. 


Charity  Racket — Another  victory  in 
the  campaign  of  New  York  City's  De- 
partment of  Welfare  to  free  the  city  of 
"fake  charity  rackets,"  was  chalked  up 
when  the  Appellate  Division  confirmed 
an  earlier  judgment  of  a  trial  court  in 
vacating  the  certificate  of  incorporation 
of  the  Volunteer  Rescue  Army,  Inc.,  and 
annulling  its  existence.  The  organization 
was  found  not  to  be  of  a  bona  fide  re- 
ligious nature,  and  to  practice  illicit  so- 
licitation. Its  branch  chapters  in  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  are  reported  to  be  un- 
der investigation  in  those  cities.  In  a 
press  statement  commenting  on  the  case, 
Leo  Arnstein,  commissioner  of  welfare, 
said:  "The  Department  of  Welfare  has 
worked  for  the  past  eight  years  to  free 
New  York  City  of  all  fake  charity  rack- 
ets and  especially  those  organizations  .  .  . 
which  had  incorporated  under  the  Re- 
ligious Corporations  Law  in  order  to 
evade  governmental  supervision.  .  .  .  The 
decision  annulling  the  corporate  existence 
of  the  Volunteer  Rescue  Army,  Inc.,  has 
established  a  precedent  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  will  use  in  the  future  in 
prosecuting  questionable  organizations  in- 
corporated under  the  Religious  Corpora- 
tions Law." 

Report  to  the  Legislature — The  full 
use  of  prison  manpower  and  facilities  in 
the  war  effort  was  recommended  by  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York  in  its 
ninety-eighth  annual  report  to  the  legis- 
lature. The  report  cites  the  situation  at 
Sing  Sing,  where  it  recently  was  found 
that  "the  knit  shop  is  operating  at  one 
third  of  capacity,  the  shoe  shop  at  75 
percent,  the  glove  shop  at  45  percent. 
The  sheet  metal  shop  is  practically  shut 
down.  .  .  ."  It  points  out  that  war  orders 
"are  available  for  prisons,"  and  that 
there  is  "no  impediment  in  federal  law 
to  the  procurement  of  war  materials  by 
the  federal  government  either  from  fed- 
eral or  state  prisons."  The  report  de- 
fined ten  other  major  problems  requiring 
immediate  consideration,  among  them: 
amendment  of  the  correction  law  to 
"permit  greater  flexibility  of  determina- 
tion of  fitness  for  parole" ;  adoption  of  an 
"all-inclusive  plan  of  treatment  of  the 
young  offender";  full  restoration  of  pro- 
fessional services,  including  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  others. 

Chicago  Trends — A  marked  change  in 
the  race  and  religion  of  Chicago  juve- 
nile delinquents  is  noted  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  church  federation  worker 
at  the  Cook  County  court  and  detention 
home,  as  summarized  in  The  Christian 
(li-ntury.  While  51  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren going  through  this  court  are  Pro- 
frstant  in  background,  only  30  percent 
have  a  church  preference,  and  practic- 
ally none  have  an  active  church  relation- 
ship. Before  1940,  about  one  third  of  the 
juvenile  delinquents  were  Negroes, 
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though  that  race  makes  up  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  city's  population.  Since  Pearl 
Harbor,  delinquency  among  white  girls 
has  sharply  increased,  while  that  among 
Negroes  is  declining.  The  average  age 
of  delinquent  girls  has  dropped  from 
seventeen  in  1936  to  fourteen  in  1942. 
In  the  same  period,  their  average  school 
attainment  has  risen.  The  report  ascribes 
the  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency-  to 
irreligious  homes,  employment  of  moth- 
ers in  war  industry,  lack  of  constructive 
community  relationships. 

Yearbook — Social  Defenses  Against 
Crime,  the  1942  Yearbook  of  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association,  edited  by 
Marjorie  Bell,  is  now  available.  (346 
pp.  Price,  paper  bound,  $1.25  from  the 
association,  1790  Broadway,  New  York.) 
It  is  made  up  of  papers  given  at  the  New 
Orleans  conference  of  the  association, 
and  includes  current  opinion  on  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  delinquency  and 
crime.  There  are  sections  on  Crime  and 
the  Community,  Delinquency  in  War- 
time, Scope  and  Place  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  Services  for  the  Unadjusted 
Child,  Administration  of  Adult  Services. 
Staff  Training,  and  a  legal  digest. 

In  Print — The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Springfield,  111.,  publishes  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Conference  on  Delinquency  Prevention, 
sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Big  Brothers  and  Sisters  Association  of 
Illinois. 

Professional 

A  SHORTAGE  of  manpower  in  so- 
•^*  cial  work  in  New  York  City  is  re- 
vealed in  the  report  of  the  personnel  in- 
quiry conducted  by  the  New  York  City 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  among  a  small  sampling 
of  representative  agencies.  The  report 
finds  that  the  shortage  is  likely  to  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease.  It  also  con- 
cludes that  this  trend  may  be  less  marked 
in  New  York  City  than  in  some  other 
communities,  partly  because  of  the  pres- 
ence there  of  two  schools  of  social  work. 
The  report,  as  summarized  in  Better 
Times,  points  out  that  "manpower  short- 
age for  other  than  social  work  positions, 
notably  clerical  help,  will  increasingly 
affect  social  agency  services  and  may  re- 
quire drastic  changes  in  agency  pro- 
cedures." 

The  twenty-six  agencies  participating 
in  the  inquiry  reported  that  between  Julv 
1,  1942  and  January  1,  1943,  a  statistical 
total  of  211.5  staff  members  had  re- 
signed. Of  these  resignations,  87.5  were 
to  take  other  social  work  jobs,  10  to  takr 
jobs  in  other  fields,  and  36  to  enter  the 
armed  services.  The  reasons  for  the  re 
maining  78  resignations  included  further 


study,  illness,  joining  husbands  in  the 
service,  caring  for  children.  Nineteen  of 
the  26  agencies  stated  they  had  not  had 
to  lower  requirements  for  professional 
education  for  the  beginning  worker. 

Merit  Examinations — The  personnel 
board  of  the  state  of  Washington  an- 
nounces merit  system  examinations  for  a 
number  of  social  work  positions  having 
no  residence  requirements.  These  include 
visitor,  senior  visitor,  children's  workers, 
case  work  supervisor,  senior  case  work 
supervisor,  medical  social  worker.  Ap- 
plications for  all  positions  are  available 
from  the  board,  1209  Smith  Tower, 
Seattle,  Wash.  No  closing  dates  for 
filing  are  announced. 

Personnel  Conference —  The  Institute 
of  Women's  Professional  Relations  is 
calling  together  college  deans  and  per- 
sonnel officers  from  all  over  the  country 
for  a  Washington  Conference  April  9 
and  10  to  discuss  war  and  postwar  de- 
mands for  trained  personnel.  The  meet- 
ings, to  be  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
will  be  addressed  by  educators,  indus- 
trialists, labor  leaders,  and  public  of- 
ficials, and  problems  of  recruiting,  train- 
ing, absenteeism,  and  so  on  will  be 
related  particularly  to  plans  for  the 
higher  education  of  women. 

Recreation  Institute — Thirty-two  or- 
ganizations, educational,  religious,  civic, 
and  social,  participated  in  a  seven-week 
Recreation  Institute  recently  held  in  Buf- 
falo, under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Buf- 
falo Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  the 
Buffalo  War  Council.  Because  of  man- 
power shortage,  at  a  time  of  increased 
need  for  organized  recreational  pro- 
grams, Buffalo  agencies  find  themselves 
increasingly  dependent  upon  volunteers. 
The  institute  was  arranged  to  recruit, 
select,  and  train  this  volunteer  help.  The 
institute  enrolled  154  men  and  women, 
representing  almost  equally  college  stu- 
dents, professional  men  and  women,  busi- 
nessmen and  housewives.  Of  these,  103 
completed  the  institute,  with  classes  meet- 
ing once  a  week  for  three  hours  over  a 
two-month  period.  The  program  included 
discussion  groups,  demonstrations,  work- 
shops and  study  of  a  forty-eight  page 
mimeographed  manual  containing  a  bib- 
liography and  descriptions  of  games  and 
crafts  taught  in  the  institute.  All  who 
registered  for  the  institute  agreed  to  give 
volunteer  service  to  an  agency  carrying 
on  leisure  time  activities.  Placement  was 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Mobilization.  At  the  request  of 
institute  members,  an  intensive  course  is 
being  planned  in  the  philosophy  and  prin- 
ciples of  group  leadership. 

Health  Conference — The  executive 
board  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation announces  that  the  organization 
will  sponsor  a  three-day  wartime  public 
health  conference  in  New  York  Citv  on 


October  12,  13,  and  14,  1943.  The 
seventy-second  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  association  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  it.  The  conference  program  will  be 
devoted  to  wartime  emergency  problems 
as  they  affect  public  health  and  the  pub- 
lic health  profession.  New  York  City 
was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  because 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  membership 
is  concentrated  in  that  area.  The  radio 
will  be  used  as  extensively  as  possible  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  the  conference  to 
health  workers  in  other  regions. 

Training  Offered —  Louisiana's  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  will  finance  the 
training  of  selected  staff  members  and 
other  social  workers  for  its  child  welfare 
division.  Candidates  selected  for  train 
ing  must  agree  to  remain  with  the  child 
welfare  division  for  at  least  one  year  al- 
ter completing  training.  Each  candidate 
is  given  an  allowance  of  $75  a  month  and 
may  choose  his  own  school. 

Public  Health  Economics  —  A  two 
weeks'  institute  for  training  in  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  prepay- 
ment plans  of  various  types  will  open  on 
May  10  at  the  School  of  Public  Health, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  The  course  is  made  possible  by 
a  grant  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
given  through  the  Committee  on  Re- 
search in  Medical  Economics.  An  ad- 
visory committee  represents  hospital, 
medical,  cooperative,  rural,  and  other 
types  of  health  service  plans.  Students 
may  live  on  the  campus  at  moderate 
rates.  The  university  charges  a  registra 
tion  fee  of  $5.  Individuals  interested  in 
the  course  and  agencies  which  might  send 
staff  members  can  obtain  information 
about  admission  requirements,  curricu 
lum,  expenses,  and  so  on.  by  writing  Prof. 
Nathan  Sinai,  Dr.  P.H.,  at  the  School 
of  Public  Health. 

People  and  Things 

npHE  Right  Rev.  Ms-r.  Hryan  J. 
*•  McEntegart  has  been  named  head  of 
the  War  Relief  Services,  recently  estah 
lished  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.  The  new  agency  will  aid  in 
postwar  reconstruction,  and  is  separate 
from  the  Bishops'  War  Emergency  and 
Relief  Committee,  which  provides  cur- 
rent relief.  The  two  immediate  aims  ot 
the  War  Relief  Services  were  thus  de- 
fined by  the  Most  Rev.  Edward  Mooney. 
Archbishop  of  Detroit  and  chairman  of 
the  administrative  board  of  the  confer- 
ence: "First,  it  will  seek  a  more  exten- 
sive coordination  of  the  resources  and 
skills  of  Catholic  organizations  and 
agencies  of  mercy  throughout  the  nation. 
Secondly,  it  will  provide  a  ready  link 
with  Catholic  agencies  abroad,  a  tie  that 
U  expected  to  prove  most  helpful  in  the 
dispensing  of  postwar  assistance." 
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.Vlsgr.  McEntegart,  national  secretary 
ot  the  Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Fed- 
eration, for  twenty-one  years  was  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  children  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  and  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities. 

Changes —  Howard  Russell,  former  sec- 
retary of   the   Pennsylvania   Department 
of    Public   Assistance,    is   now   with   the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  as 
acting  executive  director,  in  the  absence 
of    Fred   K.    Hoehler   in    North   Africa. 
The  new  Secretary  of  Public  Assistance 
in    Pennsylvania   is   Samuel    Y.    Ramage 
HI,  of  Oil  City.    Mr.  Ramage  is  a  new- 
comer  in   the  public  welfare  field.   .  .   . 
Richard  S.   Bachman,  administrative   as- 
sistant of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
of   Detroit,    Mich.,   is   now   secretary  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Colum- 
bus,   Ohio,   succeeding   John    Hall,   who 
has  gone  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  as  community 
chest    executive.    .    .    .    Mrs.    Margaret 
Lighty,    former    welfare    consultant   for 
the  Junior  League   of   New   York   City 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  interest  of  the  Com- 
munity  Service    Society.     She    will    head 
the  agency's  volunteer  bureau,   and  will 
have    charge    of    liaison    operations    in- 
volved in  placing  volunteers  among  social 
and    war    agencies.    .    .    .    Gilbert    Hun- 
singer,  recently  with  the  United  Seamen's 
Service,    is   now   the    assistant   secretary 
of  the  Newark,  N.  J.  Welfare  Federa- 
tion  and   of   the   Welfare   Council.   .   .   . 
Mrs.  Marie   Hanna  has  resigned  as  di- 
rector of  St.  Mark's  Community  House. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.     Mrs.  Elsie  Clinton, 
the  assistant  director,  will  supervise  the 
work  of  the  House,  in  cooperation  with 
a  special   committee  of   the  board.  .   .   . 
Colonel  Julia  O.   Flikke,  superintendent 
of   the   Army    Nurse   Corps,   will   retire 
soon  because   of   ill   health.    Lieut.  Col. 
Florence    H.    Blanchfield,    first   assistant 
superintendent,    has   been    appointed    her 
successor,  effective  June  1.   The  new  su- 
perintendent graduated   from  the  school 
of   nursing  of   the  South   Side   Hospital, 
Pittsburgh,  and  took  postgraduate  train- 
ing at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  In  World 
War   I,  she  served   in   the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  at  Base   Hospital   No.  27   and  in 
other    units    of    the    Medical    Corps    in 
France.   After  the  war,  the  nursing  du- 
ties to  which  she  was  detailed  included 
two   assignments  in   the   Philippines   and 
one  in  China.    She  was  assigned  to  the 
Office    of    the    Surgeon    General    of    the 
Army  in   1935. 

Special  Missions — Dr.  Alain  Locke^  a 
contributing  editor  of  The  Survey  maga- 
zines and  editor  of  the  notable  special  is- 
sue of  Survey  Graphic.  "Color :  Unfin- 
ished Business  of  Democracy,"  leaves  by 
air  early  this  month  for  Haiti.  Dr.  Locke 


has  leave  of  absence  from  Howard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  is  professor  of  philos- 
ophy, to  lecture  in  Haiti  on  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Negro  to  the  culture  of  the 
Americas.  His  trip  is  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
American  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Rela- 
tions and  the  Haitian  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation. While  in  Haiti,  Dr.  Locke  will 
be  attached  to  the  faculty  of  the  newly- 
founded  School  of  Ethnology.  He  ex- 
pects to  return  early  in  July. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling  of  Philadelphia, 
president  of  the  World's  Christian  En- 
deavor Union,  has  undertaken  an  over- 
seas mission  of  indefinite  length  and  un- 
announced destinations.  His  first  acti- 
vities will  be  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
guest  speaker  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Information. 

War  Jobs —  Ernest  F.  Witte,  director 
of  the  Graduate  Scho.ol  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Washington,  is  now  Major 
Witte  of  the  School  of  Military  Govern- 
ment, University  of  Virginia.  .  .  .  Raleigh 
C.  Hobson,  superintendent  of  the  social 
service  bureau  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  last  month 
reported  for  active  duty  as  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  .  .  . 
The  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services  has  named  as  chairman  of 
its  subcommittee  on  nursing  Marion  W. 
Sheahan,  director  of  the  division  of  pub- 
lic health  nursing  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health.  It  has  also  en- 
listed the  aid,  as  information  consultant, 
of  Jean  Henderson,  public  relations  con- 
sultant of  the  Florida  Department  of 
Health. 

Deaths 

DR.  HELENE  STOECKER,  in  New  York. 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Dr.  Stoecker, 
a  feminist  leader,  editor  and  writer  in 
Germany,  was  driven  from  her  native 
land  by  the  Nazis  in  1933,  and  reached 
the  United  States  in  1941.  She  was  one 
of  the  first  women  students  to  enter  a 
German  university,  and  also  studied  at 
the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Berne. 
Founder  and  editor  of  The  New  Gen- 
eration, which  she  published  from  1905 
until  1933,  Dr.  Stoecker  was  internation- 
ally known  for  her  efforts  to  improve 
the  status  of  motherhood.  She  was  a 
delegate  to  many  international  peace  con- 
ferences. 

MRS.  ADAH  B.  THOMS  SMITH,  in  New 
York,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  A  graduate 
of  the  Lincoln  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing in  1900,  Mrs.  Smith  returned  to  serve 
as  surgical  head  nurse,  then  as  acting  su- 
perintendent of  nurses  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1922.  Her  major  interest  was 
education,  and  it  was  she  who  said,  "No 
doors  are  closed  to  the  colored  nurse  who 
bears  the  key  of  adequate  preparation." 


More  About  the  NIB 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Guy  Emery  Shipler, 
editor  of  The  Churchman,  says  in  your 
March  issue  that  I  have  said  I  want  him 
to  make  "definite,  precise  accusations" 
against  the  National  Information  Bu- 
reau. 

He  conveniently  suppresses  half  of  my 
request.  I  asked  for  "definite,  precise  ac- 
cusations, which  interested  persons  can 
examine  on  precise  and  definite  grounds." 
As  evidence  that  he  has  provided  what  I 
asked  for,  Mr.  Shipler  offers  three  sen- 
tences from  his  original  editorial,  of 
which  one  will  suffice  as  an  illustration: 
"Thus,  false  and  misleading  statements 
have  been  released  to  the  membership  of 
the  NIB  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
organizations  maligned."  He  says  that  if 
accusations  of  this  sort  aren't  "definite, 
precise  charges,"  he  doesn't  know  what 
words  mean.  They  are  not  charges 
"which  interested  persons  can  examine  on 
precise  and  definite  grounds,"  and  Mr. 
Shipler  has  drawn  his  own  conclusion. 

If  to  ask  for  such  charges  is  to  ask  for 
a  Hitlerized  America,  then  I  join  Mr. 
Shipler  in  not  knowing  what  words  mean. 
And  if  an  editor  and  a  churchman  can 
see  no  difference  between  what  I  actually 
said  and  what  he  represents  me  as  having 
said,  or  between  the  kind  of  charge  he 
has  made  and  the  kind  of  charge  I  have 
asked  for,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  is  at 
odds  with  an  organization  that  collects 
and  disseminates  facts. 
Nnv  York  ROBERT  P.  LANE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  1  am  grateful  for  your 
courtesy  in  sending  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  Robert  P.  Lane  and  for  your 
invitation  to  me  to  reply. 

I  suggest  that  the  statements  made  in 
The  Churchman  editorial  under  discus- 
sion, and  by  three  leaders  of  national 
church  organizations  quoted  in  part  in 
my  letter  constitute  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify — in  fact,  make  imperative — a 
thorough-going  objective  and  unpreju- 
diced study  of  the  National  Information 
Bureau. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  join  others,  be  they 
critics  or  defenders  of  the  NIB,  in  en- 
deavoring to  constitute  such  an  indepen- 
dent investigating  body  to  collect  full  in- 
formation from  various  quarters.  It 
would  have  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
remedy  the  present  situation,  along  the 
lines  constructively  suggested  in  The 
Churchman  editorial — suggestions  which, 
incidentally,  Mr.  Lane  has  neglected  to 
mention  in  either  of  his  letters. 

Under  such  circumstances  I  should  be 
glad  to  submit  in  detail  the  evidence  on 
which  the  original  editorial  was  based 
and  which  could  not  possibly  be  present- 
ed either  in  available  editorial  space  of 
The  Churchman  or  in  the  letter  col- 
umns of  Survey  Afidmonthly. 

GUY  EMERY  SHIPLER 
F.iiitnr,  The  Churchman 
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Professional  Aids 

HOUSING  HANDBOOK  FOR  SOCIAL 
WORKERS.  Prepared  by  the  Casework- 
ers' Committee  on  Housing,  Family  Serv- 
ice Section,  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City.  18  pn.  Price  25  cents,  from  the 
Council,  44  East  23  Street,  New  York. 

Fingertip  information  on  housing  to 
aid  caseworkers  in  rendering  effective 
service  to  clients. 


SALARIES  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF 
CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  IN 
1941,  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin.  27  pp.  Price 
25  cents,  from  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

A  study  of  203  member  and  affiliate 
agencies  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  on  salary  tendencies  and 
personnel  characteristics. 

THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY:  THE  PROB- 
LEMS  OP  FAMILY  RELATIONS  FACING  AMER- 
ICAN YOUTH,  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and 
Joseph  C.  Baumgartner.  56  pp. 

AGRICULTURE:  TEACHING  YOUTH  ABOUT 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FARMER  AND  RURAL 
AMERICA,  by  Chris  L.  Christensen,  Noble 
Clark,  and  Royce  H.  Knapp.  52  pp. 

CRIME:  THE  CAUSES  AND  EXTENT  OF  CRIMI- 
NAL BEHAVIOR,  ITS  PREVENTION  AND  TREAT- 
MENT, by  Thorsten  Sellin  and  Paul  R. 
Busey.  64  pp. 

Price  30  cents  each,  from  the  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Three  resource  units  of  the  "Prob- 
lems in  American  Life"  series,  pre- 
pared for  secondary  teachers  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  and  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 


Recreation 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WAR  RECRE- 
ATION CONGRESS.  230  pp.  Price  $1. 
from  the  National  Recreation  Association, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Addresses  and  papers  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  National  Recreation  Congress 
at  Cincinnati  last  fall. 


PARTIES  PLUS:  FUN  FOR  THREESOMES,  by 
Ethel  Bowers.  62  pp.  Price  50  cents,  from 
the  National  Recreation  Association,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  description  of  over  forty  social  ac- 
tivities: folk  and  musical  games; 
country  dances;  song  contests. 

Social  Programs 

CASH  ALLOWANCES  FOR  THE  FAM  I 
LIES  AND  DEPENDENTS  OF  SOL 
DIERS.  SAILORS  AND  MARINES,  by 
Otto  E.  Pfeiffenberger,  LL.D.  60  pp. 
Price  50  cents,  from  the  William  Frederick 
Press.  313  West  35  Street,  New  York. 

An  explanation,  with  tables  and  ex- 
amples, of  the  Servicemen's  Depen- 
dents Allowance  Act  of  1942. 


WOKK  RELIKF  EX  I'KK  I  K.VCE  IX  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  by  Fohn  <  harnow. 
14!  pp.  Trice  50  cents,  from  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  726  Jackson 
Place,  N.W.,  \Va,hiii({ton,  D.  C. 

A  clear  picture  of  the  work  relief  pro- 
gram under  four  main  divisions: 
Eligibility,  Wage  Polio,',  Projects,  and 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 

Preservation  of  Employability.  In- 
cluded is  an  extensive  bibliography. 

TOWARD  MORE  SOCIAL  SECURITY, 
by  Marietta  Stevenson.  Price  15  cents, 
from  the  Council  for  Social  Action  of  the 
Congregational  Christian  Churches,  289 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  review  and  appraisal  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  with  a  consideration  of 
its  future  development. 

Youth 

SAFEGUARD  THEIR  FUTURE:  A  RA- 
TIONAL  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  IN  WARTIME.  40 
pp.  Illustrated.  Price  10  cents,  from  the 
Teachers  Union,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  causes  of  de- 
linquency, and  the  functions  of  teach- 
ers and  schools  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lem. 


APPRENTICE  TRAINING  FOR  AMERI- 
CA'S YOUTH.     12  pp. 

THE      NATIONAL      APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAM.     8   pp. 

Free,  from  War  Manpower  Commission 
Apprentice-Training  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  first  pamphlet  stresses  the  train- 
ing of  youths  sixteen  and  seventeen 
rears  old  to  carry  on  the  work  of  se- 
lectees. The  second  gives  a  summary 
of  apprentice  training  in  the  United 
States. 


Food 

WARTIME  RATIONING  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION. Compiled  by  Economic  In- 
telligence Service  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Macmillan.  87  pp.  Price  $1,  from 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York. 

A  study  of  rationing,  how  it  operates, 
what  it  accomplishes,  and  why  it  is 
necessary  in  total  war. 


FOOD:  THE  LITTLE  FARMER,  THE  WAR.  ANB 
THE  FUTURE,  by  Courtenay  Dinwiddie.  12 
pp.  Price  10  cents,  from  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  419  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

Report  on  the  services  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  the  low  in- 
come farmer. 


VITAMIN  VALUES  OF  FOODS  IN 
TERMS  OF  COMMON  MEASURES,  by 
Elizabeth  M.  Hewston  and  Rosemary  L. 
Marsh.  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  505. 
29  pp.  Available  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tables  of  vitamin  content  of  raw, 
cooked,  and  processed  foods  —  from 
almonds  to  youngberries. 


Economics 

DO     WE    WANT    A    FEDERAL    SALES 
TAX?  by  Charles  O.  Hardy.     47 

COLLAPSE    OR    BOOM    AT   TIIK    END 
OF  THE   WAR?   by   Harold   G.    Moulton 
and   Karl   T.    Schlotterbeck.      4  • 
Price  25   cents  each,  from   The    Brookings 
Institution,   Washington,   D.   C. 

The  first  pamphlet  presents  the  case 
for  a  federal  retail  sales  tax  as  a  war- 
time emergency  measure.  An  adden- 


dum suggests  alternative  ways  of  re- 
stricting consumer  expenditures.  The 
second  analyzes  business  trends  fol- 
lowing former  wars  as  a  guide  to  the 
present  postwar  outlook. 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  ECONOMICS 
OF  TOTAL  WAR.  by  Lyman  Chalkley. 
24  pp.  Price  25  cents,  from  the  American 

Council    on     Public    Affairs    -M5j     Florida 
Avenue,   Washington,    D.   C. 

Explains  the  reevaluation  of  our  scien- 
tific discoveries  for  adaptation  to  war- 
produced  needs. 

ECONOMIC  POLICY  AND  DEMOC 
RACY,  by  Michael  A.  Hcilperin.  40  pp. 
Price  25  cents,  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Discusses  the  relation  between  politi- 
cal democracy  and  the  economic  sys- 
tem, the  difference  between  liberal  and 
collectivist  economy,  and  sets  up  three 
groups  of  policies  applicable  in  a 
democratic  society:  anti-monopoly, 
monetary,  and  social. 

Postwar  Planning 

THE  AMERICAS  AND  THE  POSTWAR 
WORLD,  by  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel. 
12  pp.  Price  25  cents,  from  the  Peoples 
Mandate  Committee  for  Inter-American 
Peace  and  Cooperation,  Hay-Adams  House, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  summary  of  current  postwar  plans 
national  and  international. 

COERCION  OF  STATES:  IN  FEDERAL 
UNIONS,  by  Harrop  Freeman  and  Theo- 
dore Paullin.  68  pp.  Price  25  cents,  from 
the  Pacifist  Research  Bureau,  1201  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia. 

An  examination  of  the  use  of  coercion 
in  federated  states,  with  an  estimate 
of  its  success,  written  from  the  paci- 
fist point  of  view. 

BULLISH  LABOR  ON  RECONSTRUCTION 
IN  WAR  AND  PEACE.  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  TIIF  BRITISH  LA- 
BOUR PARTY,  with  a  preface  by  Harry  W. 
l.aidler  and  a  summary  of  the  BeverklRe 
Plan.  40  pp.  Price  15  cents,  from  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  112 
ircet.  New  York. 

The  British  Labour  Party  program 
on  the  problems  of  reconstruction,  in- 
cluding Indian  self-government,  and 
the  objectives  of  peace. 

AFTER   THi:  WAR?  by    Maxwell   S.    Stew- 

HOW    CAN  WE   PAY    FOR   THE    WAR? 

bv    Maxwell  S.   Stewart.     24  pp. 
I'rice    10   cents   each,   from   the    Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  P 
Ni-w  York. 

The  first  is  an  outline  of  problems  of 
postwar  planning  and  reconstruction, 
covering  both  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national scene.  Concerns  of  the  do- 
mestic field  are  jobs,  nutrition,  health, 
recreation,  security;  and  in  the  world 
sphere,  maintenance  of  peace  and 
world  economic  well-being.  The  sec- 
ond is  a  discussion  of  wartime  finan- 
cial policies. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Importance  of  Children 

INFANT  AND  CHILD  IN  THE  CULTURE 
OF  TODAY — A  GUIDANCE  OF  DEVELOPMENT, 
by  Arnold  Gesell,  M.D.,  and  Frances  L.  Ilg, 
M.D.  in  collaboration  with  Janet  Learned  and 
Louise  B.  Ames.  Harper.  399  pp.  Price  $4, 
i  paid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TN  a  world  that  is  chiefly  focused  on 
destroying  itself,  it  is  encouraging  and 
hope  inspiring  to  come  upon  a  book  which 
is  so  seriously  concerned  about  the  im- 
portance of  young  children  and  their 
growing  into  the  kinds  of  people  who 
will  be  less  intent  on  destroying  each 
other,  and  more  intent  on  living  togeth- 
er zestfully  and  with  understanding. 

Dr.  Gesell  and  his  collaborators  have 
achieved  a  monumental  task  in  present- 
ing the  young  child  from  birth  through 
the  sixth  year  with  almost  microscopic 
observations.  They  have  made  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  seem  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  dynamic  movements  exist- 
ing in  the  world  today.  The  unending 
magic  of  physical  growth  and  its  expres- 
sion in  behavior  are  presented  vividly. 
"Physical  growth  is  a  modeling  process 
which  produces  changes  of  form,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserves  a  basic  con- 
stancy of  form."  The  infant  "comes  into 
his  increasing  powers  primarily  through 
intrinsic  growth  forces  which  change  the 
inmost  architecture  of  his  nervous  sys- 
tem." And  these  "intrinsic  growth  forces" 
are  demonstrated  with  almost  motion 
picture  clarity  and  detail  in  descriptions 
of  infant  and  young  child  behavior  which 
reveal  the  laborious  process  of  growing 
and  learning.  "The  beginning  of  wisdom 
in  the  rearing  of  children  is  a  realistic 
recognition  of  the  growth  factors  which 
shape  his  conduct,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  every  child  has  a  unique  pat- 
tern of  growth." 

The  clash  between  "maturation"  and 
"acculturation"  is  presented  with  insight 
and  authority.  The  authors  call  it  the 
child's  "double  inheritance" — his  own 
innate  process  of  growth,  and  the  social 
heritage  of  culture  into  which  he  must 
somehow  fit. 

The  struggle  of  the  child  to  brin^ 
"self  demands"  and  "cultural  demands" 
into  mutual  accordance  is  a  problem 
which  parents  and  teachers  need  to  be 
aware  of.  In  the  past — and  not  too  dis- 
tant past — we  have  tended  to  ignore  or 
underrate  the  "self  demands."  The  auth- 
ors assure  us  that  we  cannot  do  this  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  growth  needs  of  our 
young.  The  infant  "is  in  closer  league 
with  Mother  Nature  than  he  is  with  the 
contemporary  culture."  We  need  to  re- 
spect the  wisdom  of  his  body  needs.  "The 
child  must  do  his  own  growing."  We  are 
also  assured  that  being  perceptive  of,  and 
sensitive  to  the  child's  needs  does  not  re- 


sult in  overindulgence  but  in  greater 
comfort  and  security  and  satisfaction  for 
both  mother  and  child. 

The  descriptions  of  "behavior  profiles" 
and  "behavior  days"  of  children  from 
four  weeks  to  five  years  of  age  are  rich 
in  reassuring  descriptions  of  what  can 
be  expected  from  specific  age  levels,  as 
well  as  many  practical  suggestions  for 
handling  the  ever-changing  designs  of 
growing  as  expressed  in  behavior.  Sleep- 
ing, eating,  elimination,  play,  bathing, 
dressing,  are  described  in  detail,  what  to 
expect  and  what  to  do.  The  reader  is 
constantly  assured  that  behavior  which 
seems  troublesome  or  annoying  or  be- 
wildering is  often  a  normal  part  of  grow- 
ing up,  a  developmental  stage  that  must 
be  lived  through,  and  that  needs  to  be 
understood  rather  than  condemned  or 
deplored. 

This  is  a  very  wise  book,  combining 
basic  facts  of  growth  with  specific  sug- 
gestions for  guiding  this  exciting  process. 
It  is  almost  encyclopedic  in  scope,  and 
yet  it  is  simple  and  uncomplicated.  I 
wish  that  every  mother  who  leaves  the 
hospital  with  a  newborn  child  —  a  living 
creature  to  watch  and  learn  from  and 
guide  —  could  have  this  book  with  her. 
The  Nursery  School  EVELYN  BEYER 
Sarah  Lawrence  College 

Training  Needed 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 
A  REPORT  OF  THE  STUDY  COMMITTEE,  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK.  Preface  by  Robert  T.  Lansdale.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press.  324  pp.  Price 
$3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


volume  is  the  report  of  a  study 
*•  of  the  training  required  by  those  ad- 
ministering certain  services  established  by 
the  federal  Social  Security  Act.  The 
study,  financed  by  the  Rockefeller  Found- 
ation, was  directed  by  a  special  commit- 
tee under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
Field  visits  were  made  in  eleven  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  includ- 
ed numerous  interviews  with  operating 
personnel  at  all  levels.  Literature  per- 
taining to  the  subject  was  also  reviewed. 

The  major  portion  of  the  report  is  de- 
voted to  the  personnel  needs  in  the  pub- 
lic assistances,  child  welfare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  employment,  and  old 
age  insurance  services.  An  appendix  con- 
tains brief  supplemental  information  re- 
garding personnel  in  numerous  other 
public  social  services. 

A  summary  of  the  report  and  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  in  Chapter  II, 
is  preceded  by  a  brief  chapter  dealing 
with  the  nature  and  significance  of  the 
public  social  services  in  a  democracy. 
One  of  the  most  significant  and  perhaps 


most  controversial  conclusions  is  the  re- 
port of  an  imperative  need  among  the 
personnel  in  all  of  the  services  studied 
for  a  basic  understanding  of  the  indivi- 
dual being  served  in  order  to  avoid  the 
former  mistakes  in  the  administration  of 
poor  laws  and  workmen's  compensation. 
This  understanding,  according  to  the 
committee,  "...  is  the  result  of  special 
preparation  and  special  study  of  indi- 
vidual behavior  and  its  relation  to  en- 
vironmental conditioning."  Corollary  to 
this  conclusion  is  the  identification  of  the 
common  need  at  the  operating,  supervis- 
ory, and  administrative  levels  to  exercise 
discretion  which  arises  from  similar 
knowledge  and  skills.  Such  a  finding  im- 
plies, of  course,  a  basic  core  of  training 
common  to  the  personnel  in  all  of  these 
services. 

There  are  many  other  significant  find- 
ings and  recommendations  which  shoul.l 
serve  as  guides  to  the  schools  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  educational  programs. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  present  emer- 
gencies facing  the  schools  and  the  field 
will  not  preclude  giving  the  report  the 
serious  consideration  that  it  merits.  In 
one  sense  its  publication  at  this  time  may 
serve  the  schools  in  an  unexpected  way. 
It  suggests  standards  of  training  which 
under  pressure  of  the  moment  the  schools 
may  be  tempted  to  abandon  hastily  with- 
out weighing  the  consequences  against 
possible  momentary  gains. 

The  study  committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  findings  should  be  discussed 
by  local  groups  is  essential  if  they  are  to 
have  any  ultimate  influence  on  practice. 
It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  add  that 
this  report  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
personnel  in  all  the  services  concerned 
and  that  for  the  most  part  it  will  be  up 
to  the  social  workers  to  see  that  it  gets 
there.  MAJOR  ERNEST  F.  WITTE 

School  of  Military  Government 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Canada's  Social  Services 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN  CANADA,  by  HARRY  M.  CASSIDY. 
Bruce  Humphries.  197  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

T\R.  CASSIDY  brings  an  unusual 
^"^  armory  to  discussion  of  his  subject- — 
academic  training  in  Canadian  and 
United  States  universities,  with  high 
scholastic  attainment,  combatant  service 
with  the  Canadian  Artillery  in  the  first 
World  War,  successful  teaching  in  his 
own  and  his  adopted  country;  and  prac- 
tical experience  as  provincial  welfare  di- 
rector in  British  Columbia. 

One  of  Canada's  dangers  now,  in  a 
federal  state  of  peculiarly  emergent  di- 
versities, is  a  hue  and  cry  for  a  Bever- 
idge  plan,  without  due  appreciation  of 
the  immaturity  of  the  Canadian  social 
services  generally,  the  absence  of  any  op- 
erative social  insurance  until  1941,  and 
the  challenge  of  reconciliation  of  function 
and  finance  in  a  tripartite  state.  The 
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most  essential  element  ol  all  is  tragically 
absent  from  most  thinking  and  nearly  all 
discussion.  "Unless,"  writes  Dr.  Cassidy, 
"heroic  efforts  are  made  to  build  up  effi- 
cient administrative  machinery  through- 
out the  country,  there  is  small  chance  of 
a  great  national  program  of  social  secur- 
ity in  Canada  realizing  its  objectives."  In 
this  realization,  Dr.  Cassidy  offers,  in 
nine  chapters  in  this  book,  a  general  sur- 
vey of  present  problems,  an  analysis  of 
our  administrative  differentiations,  with 
some  attempt  at  measurement  of  results 
against  hopes.  From  here  he  branches 
off  into  examination  of  suggestions  made 
by  the  many  Royal  Commissions  whose 
bones  bleach  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  Then, 
against  a  rapid  fire  review  of  the  systems 
of  social  security  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  New  Zealand,  he 
offers  his  own  proposals  for  the  country, 
1o  which  one  senses  throughout  his  deep 
attachment. 

The  book  breaks  new  ground  in  many 
ways,  not  least  in  being  the  first  of  a 
series  on  social  work.  The  second,  "Pub- 
lic Health  and  Welfare  Reorganization 
in  Canada,"  will  be  published  shortly. 
Ottawa,  Canada  CHARLOTTE  WHITTON 

Food  and  Health 

NUTRITION  AND  CHEMICAL  GROWTH  IN 
CHILDHOOD,  by  Icie  G.  Macy.  Thomas.  432 
pp.  Price  $5. 

FOOD  CONTROL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  In- 
ternational  Labour  Office.  272  pp.  Price  $1.25. 

CIVILIAN  HEALTH  IN  WARTIME,  by  Fran 
cis  Dieuaide,  M.D.  Harvard  University  Press 
328  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

FOOD:  A  WEAPON  ro*  VICTOHY,  by  Bertram 
Fowler.  Little,  Brown.  185  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

C  INCE  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
particularly  during  the  last  decade, 
great  strides  forward  have  been  made  in 
the  field  of  nutrition  and  public  health. 
The  present  world  conflict  and  its  after- 
math will  tax  our  resources,  put  our 
newer  knowledge  to  the  severe  test  of 
total  war,  and  stimulate  further  investi- 
gations by  rapidly  disclosing  wide  gaps  in 
our  present  knowledge.  Careful  planning 
for  the  wise  use  of  our  vast  resources  to 
meet  successfully  the  strains  and  stresses 
of  total  war  and  the  postwar  period  may 
make  the  difference  between  defeat  and 
victory  and  winning  or  losing  the  peace 
to  follow.  Therefore  these  four  books 
are  especially  timely.  The  first  two 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  profes- 
sional and  semi-professional  groups.  The 
other  two  books  should  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  profit  by  the  laity. 

"Nutrition  and  Chemical  Growth  in 
Childhood"  represents  the  results  of  ten 
years  of  clinical  and  chemical  investi- 
gations by  Icie  G.  Macy  and  her  asso- 
ciates of  the  research  laboratory  of  the 
Children's  Fund  of  Michigan.  This  first 
of  two  contemplated  volumes  gives  to  the 
worker  a  useful,  reliable,  and  authorita- 
tive reference  book  of  methods  and  of 
normal  values  and  standards  against 


which   deviations   from    the   normal   may 
be  judged. 

"Food  Control  in  Great  Britain"  is  a 
volume  for  the  economist  or  the  govern- 
ment research  worker  who  must  plan 
for  production,  distribution  and  ration- 
ing of  food.  It  is  an  analysis  ol  the 
methods  of  food  control  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  present  emergency.  While  the 
problems  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain  are  in  some  ways  dissimilar,  they 
are  identical  in  that  proper  and  equitable 
distribution  of  food  is  necessary  in  both 
countries  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  nutritional  adequacy  essential  for  ci- 
vilian morale.  May  our  ration  planners 
profit  by  this  excellent  factual  presenta- 
tion of  Britain's  experience. 

The  next  two  books  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  intelligent  lay  public.  "Ci- 
vilian Health  in  Wartime"  is  a  selection 
of  the  Scientific  Book  Club.  It  presents 
a  broad  but  definite  outline  of  the  varied 
aspects  of  health  in  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  war.  The  author  presents 
the  point  of  view  that  good  health  needs 
to  be  a  positive  factor  in  the  national  life 
rather  than  merely  an  absence  of  disease. 
He  discusses  fully  the  problems  with 
which  civilians  are  confronted  during 
wartime,  and  draws  upon  the  experiences 
and  practices  of  other  United  Nations 
which  have  already  met  this  challenge. 
Says  Dr.  Dieuaide:  "In  a  democracy, 
governmental  leadership  must  rest  upon 
popular  support  for  the  steps  which  are 
required  to  raise  nutritional  standards 
as  well  as  to  enforce  the  rationing  system 
which  a  world  war  forces  upon  a  nation. 
Confident  that  food  supplies  are  adequate 
for  their  needs,  and  understanding  that 
food  control  is  indispensable  to  victory, 
Americans  will  respond  intelligently  and 
wholeheartedly."  He  also  points  out  that 
mental  health  plays  a  dominant  role 
among  the  heterogeneous  aspects  of  mo- 
rale. Total  war,  in  which  all  citizens 
must  now  take  part,  calls  for  a  total 
mobilization  of  our  health  forces. 

Mr.  Fowler  in  "Food,  a  Weapon  for 
Victory"  proposes  a  grand  allied  nutri- 
tion strategy  to  serve  as  a  potent  propa- 
ganda force  as  well  as  a  means  of  re- 
habilitating a  wartorn,  starving  world. 
This  plan,  he  points  out.  cannot  wait 
until  victory  is  won.  It  must  be  con- 
ceived and  developed  now,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  put  into  effect  immediately 
after  the  military  phase  of  the  war  is 
over.  It  must  not  be  left  to  the  admin- 
istration of  private  agencies  as  was  done 
after  the  last  war.  In  addition  to  food, 
the  author  stresses  the  need  for  medical 
aid  and  economic  rehabilitation.  He 
compares  the  problems  of  1918  \vith 
those  which  will  confront  the  United 
Nations  when  this  war  is  over.  He 
shows  why  present  day  problems  are 
more  vast  in  scope  and  more  complicated 
than  ever  before,  but  that  they  are  not 
insurmountable.  Famine  in  Europe  and 


in  the  rest  ot  the  world  will  be  Ameri- 
ca's problem.  But  it  will  be  her  prob- 
lem not  as  an  individual  nation  but  as  a 
leader  among  nations. 

Mr.  Fowler  lias  written  a  very  read- 
able book  and  has  outlined  Ills  plan  in  a 
succinct  manner.  In  the  reviewer's  opin- 
ion his  point  ot  view  is  justified  even 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
rationing  of  tood  in  this  country  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  after  the  end 
of  hostilities.  The  book  shows  a  high 
order  of  practical  idealism  with  com- 
plete absence  of  maudlin  sentimentality. 
New  Yort  NORMAN  Jou.lFFE,  M.D. 

Union  Structure  and  Practice 

MOW    COI.I.Kl  TI\ '}•'.    IIARGAIMNG    WORK* 

A        St'lHtV       OF        EXPEEIENCE       IN       LEADING 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES,  by  Harry  A.  Milliv 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  986  pp.  Price  $4. 
postpaid  hy  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

«T-»HIS  VOLUME,"  to  quote  from 
the  foreword,  "contains  full  length 
sketches  of  the  actual  workings  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  sixteen  United  States 
trades  and  industries  and  thumbnail  sum- 
maries covering  thirteen  other  fields." 
The  chapters  are  the  result  of  field 
studies  carried  on  mostly  in  1939,  though 
developments  in  1940  are  included  and 
in  some  cases  those  of  1941. 

A  more  informing  book  in  the  field  ot 
labor  relations  than  this  one  has  seldom 
issued  from  the  press.  In  fact  no  other 
book  brings  to  the  reader  so  much  de- 
tailed and  valuable  information  about 
trade  union  structure  and  practice  in  so 
many  different  industries.  Professor 
Philip  Taft  starts  the  book  off  with  a 
chapter  on  "Organized  Labor  and  the 
New  Deal."  and  closes  it  with  two  "ap- 
pendices" (why  they  are  not  "chapters" 
is  a  typical  publishing  mystery),  one  on 
"Collective  Bargaining  Before  the  New 
Deal"  and  a  "Brief  Review  of  Other  In- 
dustries." If  you  want  an  orderly  intro- 
duction to  the  detailed  industry  chapters. 
1  recommend  reading  Appendix  A  first 
and  then  Chapter  I.  After  that  you  can 
pick  the  industry  of  your  choice,  whether 
clothing  or  coal  or  automobiles  or  what 
you  wish.  In  each  chapter  you  will  find 
something  of  the  economics  of  the  indus- 
try, something  of  the  history  of  bargain- 
ing, trade  union  structure,  collective  bar- 
gaining methods,  and  settlement  of  griev- 
ances and  disputes. 

In  the  main  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  work. 
One  could  differ  over  details.  For  ex- 
ample, arbitration  freely  agreed  upon 
even  if  the  parties  also  agree  to  be  bound 
by  the  award  is  no  more  "compulsory 
arbitration"  than  having  to  pay  for  a 
can  of  beans  after  you  have  asked  the 
grocer  to  sell  it  to  you  is  "compulsory 
trading."  There  are  minor  matters  of  in- 
terpretation— but  the  total  over-all  effect 
is  impressive  of  care  and  scholarship. 

A  staff  of  sixteen  persons  did  the  job 
under  the  direction  of  Harry  A.  Millis. 
(Continued  on  page  12R) 
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SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 


VANDERBILT   UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Courses  offered: 

Collegiate  course  in  Basic  Nursing  Edu- 
cation, entrance  requirement  two  years 
college  work.  Next  Class  June  7. 

Courses  for  graduate  nurses  in  Public 
Health  Nursing,  and  Ward  Teaching, 
with  field  practice.  Next  Class  August  23. 

Scholarship    aid    and    Loans    available. 
Apply — Office  of  the  Dean 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

Curricula  Offered 

1.  Certificate  in  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, requires  one  calendar  year. 

2.  B.S.  degree  in  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing or  B.S.  degree  in  Nursing  Edu- 
cation   with    a     Major    in     Public 
Health   Nursing  requires  2Vi   to  3 
years. 

MARY  i.  MCCARTHY 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
3058   N.  51    Street,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 


LOYOLA    UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

28  North  Franklin  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Curriculum  leading  to  a  Certifi- 
cate and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Public  Health  Nursing. 


Entrance- 
September 
December 


-Any  Quarter 

March 
June 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

School  of  Nursing 

Nine  month  program  in  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  leading  to  a  certifi- 
cate. The  first  half  of  the  course  includes 
supervised  field  practice;  the  second  half, 
full-time  college  work. 
Applicants  must  be  Registered  Nurses  and 
graduates  of  approved  Schools  of  Nursing. 
Students  may  be  admitted  either  in  Sep- 
tember or  in  February. 

For  information  write  to 

Director,  School  of  Nursing 

Simmons  College 
Boston  Massachusetts 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Chapel   Hill,   North  Carolina 

Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
School  of  Public  Health 

Academic  year's  program  leading  to  a  Certifi- 
cate in  Public  Health  Nursing,  also,  prograro 
leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public 
Health  Nursing  degree.  Open  to  graduates  of 
accredited  Schools  of  Nursing.  Classes  ad- 
mitted in  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters. 

For  information  write  to 

MISS  RUTH   W.   HAY 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 


SETON  HALL  COLLEGE 

School  of  Nursing  Education 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

One  year  program  of  study  in  nursing 
education  and  public  health  nursing; 
credits  earned  in  these  programs  may 
be  applied  toward  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science.  Open  to  graduates  of  ac- 
credited Schools  of  Nursing.  Classes 
admitted  in  Fall,  Spring  and  Summer 
Sessions.  Scholarship  applications  con- 
sidered. 

Nut  Clais  In  "Industrial  Hygiene  for  .Yur»«j"— 
JUNE  7  lo  Jl  M:  28.  Other  rour.r.  begin  JUNE 
28  for  3  THREE-WEEK  SeMloni. 

For  further  Information  write  to 
DIRECTOR,    SCHOOL   OF   NURSING    EDUCATION 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

CRISES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK— 1943 

Summer  Institute 
June  15— June  25,  1943 

Open   to   60   administrators,   supervisors   and  experi- 
enced    workers     in     public     and     private     agencies. 

Five  morning  seminars  defining  the  func- 
tional approach  to  current  problems  in  social 
case  work,  supervision  and  administration. 
Leaders:  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Virginia  P. 
Robinson,  Jessie  Taft,  Rosa  Wessel,  Almena 
Dawley. 

Afternoon  Round  Tables,  with  papers  1>v 
distinguished  guests,  followed  by  discussion 
on  controversial  issues  in  social  work  prac- 
tice, in  relation  to  specialized  fields  and  to 
other  forms  of  service. 

Evening  Lectures  by  authoritative  speak 
crs  on  basic  problems. 


Special  announcements  available  on  request  lo 

Miss  Margaret  Bishop 
Secretary  for  Admissions  and  Registrar 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
2410  Pine  Street,   Philadelphia,  Penna. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  for  Social  Service* 
in  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Academic  Year  1943-1944 
Summer  Quarter  June  28 

Fall  Quarter  October  4 

Winter  Quarter  December  27' 

Spring  Quarter  March  20 

A  Two- Year  Program  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  M.S. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Freedom  From  Want 

An  8 -page  reprint  is  available,  describing  and  comparing 
the  provisions  of  three  modern  plans  for  providing  se- 
curity for  all  citizens.  It  contains :  1 — the  article  by 
Eveline  Burns  on  the  NRPB  report  (page  106  of  this 
copy  of  Survey  Midmonthly),  2 — a  comparison  by  Rilla 
Schroeder  of  the  NRPB  report  with  that  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  (page  110),  and  3 — a  preprint  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Beulah  Amidon,  comparing  the  NRPB  report 
with  the  Beveridge  Report  (scheduled  for  May  Survey 
Midmonthly'). 

Quantity  orders  accepted  for  use  in  staff  meetings,  class- 
rooms, and  other  discussion  groups. 


Single  copies  $0.10; 
15  copies         1.00; 


100  copies      $5.00; 
500  copies      20.00. 


Order  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  1  12  East  19  St.,  New  York 


(In   anszurrtng   advertisements  please   mention   SURVEY   MIDMONTHLY^ 
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THE  SATURDAY  FORUM 
LUNCHEON  CROUP 

Meets  Weekly  at   12:45  P.M. 

Hotel   Woodward.  B'way  at  55   St., 

New   York 

APRIL  CALENDAR 

"UNCLE  SAM'S  STRONG  ARMS   IN 
WAR    AND   PEACE" 

April     3 — KEEPING  THEM   SAILING 

Speaker:     Joseph     Curran,     1're.s.     National 

Maritime     Union.     Chairman:     Henry     I'rutt 

Kalrrhlld. 
April    10— KEEPING  THEM   ROLLING 

Speaker:    Albert    Fisher,    local    259    U.A.W.. 

r.l.o.  Chairman:  1'ror.  Olive  S.  Ixmd. 
April   17 — KEEPING     WOMEN      IN     THE 

FOREFRONT   OF    INDUSTRY 

Speaker:  Huth  Youne.   Ki.   Sec.   U.   R.  Radio 

end     .Mai'i.mi-     \\Vrkcrs     (Clot.     Chuirmaa: 

Minna  Harkary.  Sculptress. 
April  24 — KEEPING  THEM  MOVING 

Speaker:      Mike      Quill.       1'res.      Transport 

Workers    Union     (CIO).     Chairman:     Erwin 

Kraft  of  London. 

General   Membership  $1.00  and   up 
Sustaining  Membership  $5.00  and  up 

Admission  to   Lecture  for  non  members  50c 

Members— 25o— Special   Rates  for  Students 

Addrett   Inquiries 

MRS.   EVA   ROBIN 

340  West  72nd  Street.  New  York 

Schuyler  4-2957 


WORKERS   WANTED 


FUND  RAISING  DIRECTOR 

National  Health  and  Welfare  Agency 
seeks"  man  or  woman,  under  45,  with  fund 
raising  experience,  creative  ability  both 
in  ideas  and  material,  for  year-round 
position.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
perience and  abilities.  Write  full  par- 
ticulars, enclosing  recent  picture,  and 
stating  religious  affiliation.  7860  Survey. 


Wanted  by  the  Baltimore  City  Department  of 
Public  Welfare:  Research  Analyst.  Qualifica- 
tions :  Graduation  from  a  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing,  including  or  supple- 
mented by  coupes  in  statistics ;  one  year  of 
graduate  study  in  statistics,  mathematics,  social 
work  or  the  social  sciences;  three  years'  suc- 
cessful experience,  within  the  past  ten  years, 
in  full-time  paid  employment  which  involved 
supervising  and  conducting  research  projects 
and  statistical  studies,  or  any  equivalent  com- 
bination of  training  and  experience ;  knowledge 
of ;  the  organization  and  operation  of  public 
welfare  departments.  Salary  range — $2,400- 
$3,000  a  year. 


HEAD  WORKER  with  full  experience  in  group 
work;  man  not  subject  to  draft,  or  woman 
for  settlement.  Adequate  salary,  interesting 
possibilities.  Write  Harry  H.  Spencer,  Presi- 
dent, South  Brooklyn  Neighborhood  Houses, 
62  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or 
phone  Cu.  6-3810. 


Boys  Worker  Wanted.  Settlement  House  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Draft  exempt,  eligible  if 
experienced  as  Camp  Counselor,  in  Scouting 
or  like  field.  7859  Survey. 


Well    trained    case    worker    with  experience    in 

psychiatric   and   child    guidance  work.      Apply 

Jewish     Welfare    Society,    423  Smith    Tower 
Annex,    Seattle,    Washington. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  thesis,  speeches,  papers.  Re 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro 
fessional  persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SUPPLY  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


now  chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Several  of  them  are 
well  known  authorities,  but  some  are 
newcomers — and  very  welcome  too.  A 
little  Who's  Who  somewhere  in  the  book 
would  have  been  helpful. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Contemporary  Family  Life 

THE  MEANING  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  THE 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  FAMILY,  by 
Sidney  E.  Goldstein.  Bloch  Publishing  Co.  214 

?t>.    1'rice    $1,    postpaid   by    Survey    Associates, 
nc. 

*"p  HIS  is  a  purposeful  book,  clearly 
•*•  and  vigorously  written,  a  product  of 
one  who  not  only  has  thought  much 
about  contemporary  American  family  life 
but  who  has  labored  untiringly  as  he  has 
cooperated  with  others  in  various  enter- 
prises seeking  to  strengthen  and  advance 
marriage  and  the  family. 

Unencumbered  with  professional  jar- 
gon and  with  an  economy  of  words,  the 
book  brings  the  reader  face  to  face  with 
all  the  major  problems  that  are  now- 
testing  the  vitality  and  adaptability  of 
our  most  important  social  institution. 
The  author  writes  with  a  threefold  aim  : 
he  wishes  to  introduce  his  readers  to  the 
rich  store  of  Jewish  domestic  experience, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  ever-growing 
new  material  that  concerns  the  family 
being  gathered  by  the  social  sciences,  and 
to  encourage  men  and  women  to  prepare 
themselves  more  adequately  for  marriage 
and  parenthood  through  education  and 
domestic  counseling. 

The  book  is  a  Jewish  interpretation 
and  therefore  of  special  value  to  those 
who  share  the  heritage  of  a  family  life 
distinctive  for  its  strength  and  socializ- 
ing significance  and  also  to  those  non- 
Jewish  students  of  the  family  who  seek 
understanding  of  a  spiritualizing  influ- 
ence that  throughout  many  centuries  has 
vitalized  so  impressively  domestic  values 
and  standards.  The  discussion,  however, 
extends  beyond  this  special  insight,  being 
keyed  to  needs  that  are  universal  in  all 
American  family  life.  Rabbi  Goldstein  is 
greatly  impressed  by  the  immediate  crisis 
in  marriage  and  the  family  which  he  sees 
as  the  result  of  many  modern  influences 
but  chiefly  the  passage  of  the  patriarchal 
and  the  coming  of  the  democratic  form 
of  family  life,  the  weakening  of  the  social 
constraints  that  in  the  past  have  had  con- 
trol of  domestic  experience,  the  social 
changes  of  modern  civilization  that  af- 
fect marriage  and  the  family,  and  the  bad 
housing  conditions  that  deny  many  Amer- 
ican households  the  conditions  necessary 
for  wholesome  family  life. 

In  twenty-two  chapters  the  book  deals 
with  the  most  significant  aspects  of  our 
domestic  situation,  emphasizing  both 
problems  and  resources  and  always  with 
a  well  balanced  judgment. 

ERNEST  R.  GROVES 
University    of   North    Carolina 
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NAllONAL  JtlWISH  HOSPI1AL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, S;nmu-l  >fli;u-u-i.  l-.xtcmuc  Secretarv. 
(has.  J.  Kauiman,  M.I)..  Medical  Directo'r, 
Free,  non-sectaiian  tor  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Mam 
tains  children's  preveutonum.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applitations,  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Hmitz. 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
ami  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  llr.adw.iy  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton.  K.X.. 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphjets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $3.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  BulK'titt,  House  orfjan.  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  dooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  cMntcs  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  wnte:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President. 
Richard  N.  Pierson.  M.D.  ;  National  Di- 
rector, D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director. 
Claudi-  ('.  Pitrce.  M.T). 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th   St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9-6200 
MARGARET  SANT5ER.  Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M. -4    P.M. 
Saturdays"  9  A.M.   to  1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  8  P.M 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old.  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis 
tying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea 
tion  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath 
letic  field  and  orher  recreational  facilities. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City..  Na 
tional  placement  and  counselling  service  in 
caie  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place 
ment  fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrant7.  Director 
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York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment oi  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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*  Today  interest  is  an  obsolescent  tribute 
that  society  still  pays  to  the  inert  sup- 
plier of  well  secured  capital. — Editors  of 
Fortune. 

*  If  a  person  is  philosophical  and  has  in- 
tellectual   interests,    old    age    is    a    very 
agreeable    time.   —  CHARLES    EVANS 
HUGHES,   retired   Chief  Justice,   on   his 
eighty-first  birthday. 

'  What  makes  our  external  freedoms 
most  worth  the  promoting?  They  are  to 
help  all  men  release  in  themselves  what- 
ever liberates  the  best  life  in  their  fellow- 
beings. — HENRY  NEUMANN,  Leader  of 
the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Culture  Society. 

'  We  must  remember  that  what  is  hor- 
rible and  lamentable  in  Coventry  and 
Southampton  also  is  horrible  and  lamen- 
table in  Wilhelmshaven  and  Cologne. — 
MERVYN  G.  HAIGH,  Bishop  of  Coventry 
when  that  city  was  bombed  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

'  All  frontal  attacks  on  unemployment 
have  failed,  and  are  bound*  to  fail,  be- 
cause the  essence  of  the  problem  is  not 
to  create  work  for  its  own  sake  .  .  .  but 
to  create  work  destined  to  fulfill  a  pur- 
pose felt  by  the  community  to  be  worthy 
of  sacrifice. — E.  H.  CARR,  in  "Conditions 
of  Peace." 
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•  It  is  just  as  easily  possible  to  escape 
to  a  blueprint  as  to  a  tower  of  ivory. — 
SAMUEL  GRAFTON,  in  New  York  Post. 

'  The  plight  of  the  world  today  is  the 
indictment  of  the  church — the  demon- 
stration of  the  failure  of  religion  to  ful- 
fill and  justify  itself. — JOHN  HAYNES 
HOLMES  in  Common  Sense. 

'  Every  man  who  knows  how  to  read 
has  it  in  his  power  to  magnify  himself, 
to  multiply  the  ways  in  which  he  exists, 
to  make  his  life  full,  significant,  and  in- 
teresting.— ALDOUS  HUXLEY. 

'  Philosophers,  critics,  creative  artists, 
are  sand  in  the  gears  of  autocracy.  They 
teach  people  to  think,  but  thinking  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  autocrats.  —  ALVIN 
JOHNSON,  Director  of  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research. 

'  It  is,  I  believe,  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
common  man  everywhere  to  insist  that 
there  shall  be  no  tardiness  in  the  United 
Nations  coming  together  to  fashion  the 
sort  of  world  we  have  promised  man- 
kind. —  ARTHUR  GREENWOOD,  British 
Labourite,  in  Survey  Graphic  for  May. 


'  We  are  the  economic  fulcrum  of  the 
planet,  and  every  day  the  war  lasts  the 
leverage  grows.  —  STUART  CHASE,  in 
Survey  Graphic  for  May. 

'  Womanpower  is  a  new  name  for  some- 
thing we  have  always  had. — CHARLOTTE 
CARR,  War  Manpower  Commission,  to 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science. 

'  The  emotional  fervor  that  comes  from 
hatred  and  vengefulness  makes  for 
neither  competence  nor  sustained  power. 
— Statement  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

•  All    civilizations    in    the    world    have 
been  built  by  mixed  races;  there  is  no 
known  biological  penalty  incurred  by  the 
offspring  of  parents  of  different  physical 
type.— RUTH  BENEDICT,  in  Frontiers  of 
Democracy. 

•  You  can  interrupt  the  improving  of  a 
road   and  ten  years  later  go  on  with  it 
about  where  you  left  off,  but  if  you  in- 
terrupt decent  care  for  children  and  ten 
years  later  begin   again  to  feel  respons- 
ible for  them,  you  can  by  no  means  begin 
where  you  left  off.  You  find  them  irrep- 
arably grown  up,  and  grown  up  wrong — 
enemies  and  liabilities  of  their  community 
rather    than    friends    and    assets. — DOR- 
OTHY CANFIELD  FISHER. 
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Rehabilitating  the  War  Injured 

By  HENRY  REDKEY 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education 


THE  war  is  a  killer  and  a  crippler  of  men.  Not 
only  are  they  wounded  on  the  battlefields  of  North 
Africa  and  Guadalcanal  but  factories,  working  at 
top  speed  with  newly  trained  workers,  cripple  them  too  in 
greatly  increased  numbers  in  wartime.  To  date  we  have 
lost  about  60,000  men  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in  mili- 
tary action  in  this  war.  During  approximately  the  same 
period  in  1942  we  lost  85,000  killed  and  more  than  three 
million  injured  on  the  home  front.  The  National  Safety 
Council  reports  that  the  number  of  workers  has  increased 
30  percent  in  the  last  two  years  and  that  the  accidents  have 
increased  over  70  percent.  The  number  of  men  rejected 
for  physical  reasons  by  the  selective  service  in  some  dis- 
tricts runs  higher  than  40  percent. 

Fortunately,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  men  wounded  in 
this  war  will  survive  because  of  the  recent  advances  in 
medical  science,  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  sulfa  drugs, 
blood  plasma,  and  a  highly  organized  medical  and  hospital 
service.  Their  survival  adds,  however,  to  the  number  who 
must  go  through  life  with  a  physical  disability.  Many  so 
disabled  will  need  special  help  in  order  to  become  again  self- 
supporting  citizens.  Such  disabilities  often  interfere  very 
greatly  with  ability  to  work,  and  when  the  ability  to  work 
is  impaired  a  whole  series  of  social  problems  follows. 

All  this  enters  into  the  vocational  rehabilitation  prob- 
lem before  us  at  a  time  when  we  are  also  confronted  with 
the  greatest  need  for  manpower  in  our  history.  Conceiv- 
ably it  might  have  been  argued  by  a  few  in  the  past  that 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  was  only  a  generous  and 
charitable  act  on  the  part  of  society  toward  its  more  unfor- 
tunate members,  but  none  can  say  today  that  this  is  the 
only  reason  for  quickly  making  it  possible  for  the  handi- 
capped citizen  to  go  to  work.  There  are  various  estimates 
of  the  number  of  handicapped  who  could  be  rehabilitated  at 
this  time1  if  funds  and  facilities  were  available.  The  most 
conservative  estimates  from  experienced  rehabilitation 
workers  range  upwards  from  one  million  to  two  million. 
A  million  new  workers  in  war  industry  and  agriculture  to- 
day would  be  no  small  contribution  to  the  solution  of  our 
war  manpower  problem. 

It   is  to  our  advantage  that  we,   as  a   nation,   are  not 


wholly  inexperienced  in  this  task,  for  since  1919  over  100,- 
000  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  more  than 
160,000  civilians  have,  by  a  process  of  vocational  guid- 
ance, vocational  training,  fitting  of  appliances,  and  place- 
ment, been  rehabilitated.  That  twenty-three  year  record 
of  success  and  failure  should  stand  us  in  good  stead  now 
as  we  prepare  to  deal  with  a  much  larger  and  more  urgent 
problem.  A  trained  and  experienced  staff,  although  small 
in  number,  is  nevertheless  available  for  the  job  ahead. 

Such  is  the  backdrop  for  the  wrangling  and  ceaseless 
negotiation  concerning  rehabilitation  that  has  gone  on  in 
the  bureaus  and  in  the  legislative  halls  of  Washington  for 
the  last  eighteen  months.  No  fewer  than  eleven  bills  have 
been  introduced  on  the  subject  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  La  Follette  bill,  S-180, 
analyzed  in  some  detail  later  in  this  article.  One  weary 
rehabilitation  leader  wrote  to  his  colleagues:  "It  has  been 
said  that  of  the  writing  of  books  there  is  no  end,  and  I  can 
now  assure  you  that  of  the  writing  of  rehabilitation  bills 
there  is  no  end."  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  with  rehabilitation 
machinery  available  and  with  a  record  of  twenty  years' 
experience  to  draw  upon,  has  so  much  delay  and  confusion 
resulted?  To  understand  this  fully  we  must  first  examine 
the  points  of  view  of  several  powerful  groups  which  have 
sought  to  influence  rehabilitation  legislation. 

THE  first  of  these  is  the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation, made  up  of  vocational  rehabilitation  work- 
ers throughout  the  country  and  employed  by  the  several 
states.  They  constituted  the  only  group  of  experienced 
vocational  rehabilitation  workers  in  the  country,  and  like 
any  other  professional  group  were  eager  to  tackle  the  bigger 
job  with  tools  that  were  familiar  to  them.  They  had  seen 
rehabilitation  grow  and  develop  from  a  temporary  appro- 
priation status  to  a  permanent  function  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  states.  They  had  seen  it  outgrow  an 
early  emphasis  on  training  in  the  direction  of  a  rounded 
service  to  the  handicapped,  including  the  supplying  of  ar- 
tificial appliances,  expert  counseling,  maintenance  grants 
for  trainees,  and  in  some  states  provisions  for  necessary 
physical  restoration  for  their  clients.  Above  all,  they  were 
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convinced  of  three  things:  they  knew  that  properly  served 
and  placed,  the  handicapped  had  a  very  significant  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  war  effort;  they  knew  that  at- 
tempted occupational  adjustment  of  the  handicapped  by 
agencies  unfamiliar  with  the  individual  problems  faced  by 
the  seriously  disabled  would  result  in  exploitation  and  in- 
efficient use  of  their  ability;  and  they  knew  that  much  more 
money  and  personnel  were  immediately  necessary  if  that 
contribution  was  to  be  made  available.  They  were  con- 
fident of  their  ability  to  do  the  job  and  to  them  the  solu- 
tion seemed  simple  enough. 

* 

ACCORDINGLY  in  the  summer  of  1941  they  pro- 
•i*-  posed  and  had  introduced  federal  legislation  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  rehabilitation  and  to  increase  the 
federal  financial  participation  from  50  percent  to  66  per- 
cent, since  the  states  faced  with  decreasing  revenues  ob- 
viously could  not  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  deal  with 
a  problem  that  was  growing  so  rapidly.  These  proposals 
also  would  have  made  it  possible  for  the  states  to  use  fed- 
eral funds  on  a  case-by-case  contract  basis  for  physical  re- 
storation, where  necessary,  before  other  vocational  rehabili- 
tation service  could  be  effectively  supplied.  Under  this 
plan  a  man  with  a  75  percent  disability  that  could  be  re- 
duced to  a  25  percent  disability  by  a  simple  operation  could 
have  the  rehabilitation  service  pay  his  doctor  for  performing 
the  operation.  At  present  the  doctor  has  to  do  it  free,  if  it 
is  done  at  all.  Through  eighteen  months  the  rehabilitation 
workers  have  continued  their  efforts,  at  all  times  they  have 
been  ready  to  accept  compromises  necessary  to  secure  effec- 
tive legislation.  Today  most  of  these  workers  spend  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  saying  "No"  to  hundreds  of 
applicants  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  work. 
They  have  to  say  "No"  because  in  most  cases  funds  avail- 
able under  present  laws  have  long  been  exhausted.  They 
have  to  say  "No"  to  an  increasing  number  of  employers 
who  literally  beg  for  rehabilitated  workers. 

A  second  group  with  some  influence  is  made  up  of  edu- 
cators, well  represented  in  the  Office  of  Education.  They 
wanted  rehabilitation  to  remain  an  administrative  function 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  strongly  opposed  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  separate  division  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  to  administer  it.  They  argued  that  rehabilitation 
was  chiefly  training  and  was  therefore  an  educational  func- 
tion. They  would  have  physical  restoration  done  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  contended  only  then 
should  it  be  offered  as  a  service  to  all  citizens.  John  W. 
Studebaker,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  declared  to 
the  Florida  Vocational  Association  in  Tampa  early  in 
March  that  S-180,  which  would  have  provided  physical 
restoration  for  certain  cases  on  an  individual  contract 
basis,  was  an  attempt  at  "state  medicine."  He  did  not  say 
that  the  bill  might  have  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bureau  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, where  there  has  been  some  friction  as  to  its  program. 

Early  in  1942,  when  there  was  considerable  talk  of  ex- 
panding the  rehabilitation  program,  a  preliminary  draft 
of  a  bill  was  refened  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  recommendations.  Some- 
what to  the  surprise  of  all  concerned,  the  Bureau  decided 
to  make  a  study  of  its  own  to  determine  what  kind  of  re- 
habilitation program  was  needed.  Floyd  Reeves,  most  of 
whose  previous  work  has  been  in  the  field  of  general 
education,  and  Leonard  Outhewaite,  an  anthropologist, 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  War  Manpower  Com- 


mission as  assistant  chief  of  the  employment  section,  and 
who  had  earlier  been  associated  with  the  War  Production 
Board,  were  commissioned  to  make  the  study  and  recom- 
mendations. Their  thinking  greatly  influenced  the  content 
of  S-2714,  which  died  in  committee  at  the  end  of  the  77th 
Congress.  Much  of  this  influence  carried  over  into  S-180. 
Their  reasoning  is  probably  best  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Outhewaite's  talk  before  the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation in  Chicago  in  August  1942.  He  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  what  an  ideal  rehabilitation  program  should  be, 
one  that  would  do  anything  and  everything  necessary  to 
restore  a  physically  handicapped  worker  to  full  employ- 
ment and  to  continue  service  as  needed  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  him  so  employed.  Against  this  he  projected 
the  actual  results  of  the  state-federal  program  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  contended  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  handicapped  had  been  served,  that  the 
service  had  been  predominantly  training,  and  that  the 
other  needs  of  the  handicapped  had  been  neglected — often 
such  things  as  minor  surgery,  which  would  have  enabled 
the  client  to  return  to  work  immediately.  He  criticized 
the  federal-state  financing,  saying  that  in  twenty  u-ai  - 
the  states  either  could  not  or  would  not  appropriate  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  funds  needed  to  do  a  complete 
job,  and  that  a  plan  with  forty-eight  different  programs 
was  inherently  inefficient.  He  charged  that  rehabilitation 
had  concentrated  on  the  younger,  better  educated  group 
who  needed  training.  His  remedy  was  to  set  up  an  all- 
federal  agency,  give  it  plenty  of  money,  and  systematically 
set  out  to  do  everything  possible  to  render  every  han- 
dicapped person  employable. 

THE  reaction  to  this  proposal  was  mixed.  Most  re- 
habilitation workers  agreed  with  the  objectives,  many 
admitted  the  criticisms  to  have  much  basis  in  fact,  but 
nearly  all  felt  he  was  preaching  to  the  church-goers  about 
the  absentees.  For  years  they  would  have  been  doing  all 
he  wanted  if  they  had  had  the  money.  However,  the  re- 
habilitation workers  remembered  vividly  the  problem  of 
placing  handicapped  persons  during  a  period  of  great  un- 
employment, and  knew  that  unlimited  service  to  all  han- 
dicapped people  would  not  result  in  placement  in  non- 
existent jobs.  Furthermore,  they  distrusted  an  all-federal 
set-up  when  the  cooperative  relations  between  the  states 
and  the  federal  government  had  been  for  the  most  part  very 
good.  Nobody  had  any  answer  for  the  question  of  how  to 
get  the  states  to  make  more  adequate  appropriations. 

The  attitude  of  the  veterans'  organizations  was  not  im- 
mediately clear.  When  it  finally  was  brought  to  bear  on 
legislation  in  the  Senate  it  became  a  decisive  factor.  These 
bodies  insisted  that  rehabilitation  of  veterans  should  be 
solely  the  function  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  Al- 
though the  services  provided  in  S-180  for  veterans  would 
have  been  administered  for  the  most  part  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  were  the  same  provisions  the  veterans' 
organizations  wanted  performed  entirely  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,  they  held  out  for  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  new  program  in  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
be  built  from  the  ground  up. 

Finally,  there  was  the  attitude  of  the  President.  In  Oc- 
tober 1942  he  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Congress, 
pointing  out  the  urgent  need  for  early  action  on  vocational 
rehabilitation.  He  recommended  the  creation  of  a  rehabili- 
tation service  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  a  program  of 
full  service  for  the  handicapped  person,  including  all  the 
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services  necessary  to  enable  him  to  return  to  work,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  federal-state  cooperative  relationship. 
Most  important,  perhaps,  was  his  insistence  that  a  single 
agency  administer  the  service  to  both  veterans  and  civilians. 

It  was  with  this  background  that  the  most  important  of 
the  many  rehabilitation  bills  was  introduced  in  both  House 
and  Senate.  Senator  Robert  M.  La  FoIIette,  Jr.,  of  Wis- 
consin, introduced  S-180  in  the  Senate,  and  Representative 
Graham  A.  Barden,  of  North  Carolina,  introduced  the 
companion  bill  in  the  House.  Just  what  did  these  bills 
provide  and  what  was  the  action  taken  on  them  ? 

The  La  Follette  bill  provided,  first,  for  the  veterans  to 
receive  hospitalization  and  all  other  service  except  vocational 
training  through  the  Veterans  Administration.  Training 
was  to  be  done  by  the  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies  by 
cooperative  agreement  between  the  Veterans  Administrator 
and  the  Security  Administrator,  thus  utilizing  the  same 
training  and  guidance  staff.  It  would  have  provided  100 
percent  federal  funds  for  veterans'  training  and  for  train- 
ing of  the  civilian  war  injured.  It  provided  for  100  per 
cent  federal  reimbursement  to  the  states  for  rehabilitation 
services  other  than  training,  and  changed  the  dollar-for- 
dollar  matching  of  state  funds  for  training  for  persons 
whose  disabilities  are  not  a  result  of  the  war  to  a  two-to-one 
basis  with  the  federal  government  paying  all  administrative 
costs. 

THE  cooperative  federal-state  relationship  was  main- 
tained but  appropriately  enough,  considering  the 
greatly  increased  federal  share  in  the  financing,  the  standard 
for  state  plans  was  raised  and  the  Security  Administrator 
given  greatly  increased  control  over  standards.  For  exam- 
ple, the  administrator  could  prescribe  eligibility  require- 
ments, suspend  payment  if  the  state  plan  was  not  ad- 
hered to,  and  in  certain  contingencies  operate  a  program  in 
a  state,  if  the  state  failed  to  provide  a  program.  Training 
would  be  available  to  all  handicapped  persons,  regardless 
of  financial  need,  but  other  services,  such  as  appliances, 
maintenance  allowances  during  training,  and  physical  re- 
storation would  be  given  on  a  needs  basis.  It  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  rehabilitation  service  within  the 
Security  Agency.  It  provided  for  a  merit  system  to  gov- 
ern the  selection  of  employes  by  the  states.  An  interesting 
provision  was  that  where  a  state  could  not  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  its  share  in  the  program  the  Security  Ad- 
ministrator might,  on  the  basis  of  schedules  based  on  com- 
parative state  per  capita  income,  increase  temporarily  for 
the  duration  the  federal  contribution  from  66  percent  of  the 
cost  of  training  to  90  percent. 

The  bill  defined  vocational  rehabilitation  to  mean  any 
services  necessary  to  render  a  disabled  individual  fit  to  en- 
gage in  a  remunerative  occupation. 

S-180  was  obviously  an  attempt  to  integrate  rehabilita- 
tion into  one  compact  federal-state  program,  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds,  and  to  increase  the  federal  contribution  suf- 
ficiently to  do  a  comprehensive  job.  It  would  raise  the 
standards  of  rehabilitation  service  greatly  and  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  the  service  available  to  all. 

What  happened  to  S-180  fills  several  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Senator  La  Follette  lost  his  fight  for  a 
single  comprehensive  rehabilitation  agency  when  the  Clark- 
Walsh  bill  was  substituted  and  passed  at  the  behest  of 
veterans'  organizations.  It  sets  up  a  new  rehabilitation 
program  in  the  Veterans  Administration.  This  bill  has 
now  passed  the  House  and  been  signed  by  the  President. 


S-838,  introduced  by  Senator  La  Follette,  is  the  same  as 
S-180  except  that  all  provisions  pertaining  to  veterans  have 
been  eliminated.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new  draft  will  se- 
cure early  attention  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  debate  several  trends  were  obvious.  First,  that 
the  temper  of  Congress  is  definitely  for  all  services  for 
veterans  to  be  placed  in  the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
against  their  integration  with  similar  services  to  civilians 
even  when  duplication  is  obvious;  second,  that  there  is  dis- 
trust of  anything  which  might  be  called  social  legislation 
despite  any  direct  relation  it  may  have  to  the  immediate 
prosecution  of  the  war,  as  is  certainly  the  case  with  rehabili- 
tation; third,  that  there  exists  a  distrust  of  further  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  hands  of  federal  administrators, 
even  where  large  expenditures  of  federal  funds  are  in- 
volved. 

THE  prospect  for  rehabilitation  legislation  to  meet  the 
continuing  urgent  problem  is  not  clear.  In  the  House, 
the  Education  Committee  is  reported  to  be  revising  the 
Barden  Bill,  HR-699,  to  eliminate  the  veterans'  provisions 
in  line  with  the  Senate  action.  The  House  Education 
Committee,  which  met  very  infrequently  in  the  past,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Barden  has  been  meeting  daily 
for  several  weeks  for  the  exclusive  study  of  HR-699.  Such 
careful  study  is  encouraging  and  many  hope  the  com- 
mittee's work  will  bring  an  excellent  rehabilitation  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  before  the  end  of  April.  The  Sen- 
ate appears  to  be  waiting  for  the  House  to  take  the  next 
step. 

While  Washington  has  engaged  in  endless  talk  about 
rehabilitation,  the  state  -  federal  rehabilitation  programs, 
carrying  on  as  best  they  can  with  peacetime  appropria- 
tions in  a  war  situation,  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
Annual  reported  rehabilitations  have  jumped  from  11,890 
in  1940  to  an  estimated  45,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1943.  The  average  cost  per  case  in  1940  was  $345  as  com- 
pared to  an  estimated  $160  this  year.  This  is  a  result  of 
streamlining  the  program  to  fit  war  needs,  and  the  increas- 
ing use  of  free  training  opportunities.  Nevertheless,  45,- 
000  is  a  small  proportion,  indeed,  of  the  one  million  or 
more  who  need  rehabilitation.  Seventy-five  percent  or 
more  of  the  rehabilitated  cases  are  going  into  war  industry. 
In  less  than  six  months  many  men  with  medical  discharges 
from  the  army  are  re-trained  and  fighting  again,  this  time 
on  the  production  line. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  talk  it  is  not  hard  to  sympathize 
\vith  the  typical  rehabilitation  counselor,  who  has  per- 
sonally supervised  the  rehabilitation  of  more  than  500  seri- 
ously handicapped  people,  when  he  points  to  the  45,000 
rehabilitated  this  year,  and  reminds  you  that  there  are  955,- 
000  more  who  didn't  get  the  break.  He  will  tell  you  of 
hunchbacks  operating  ships'  radios  in  the  merchant  marine, 
of  deaf  welders,  of  one-legged  machinists,  of  stenographers 
in  the  civil  service  who  have  been  disabled  by  infantile 
paralysis  or  by  arrested  tuberculosis.  His  fund  of  indi- 
vidual success  stories  of  the  handicapped  is  almost  inexhaust- 
ible and  you  cannot  blame  him  when  in  righteous  anger 
he  wants  to  know  "why  in  heaven's  name  don't  they  give 
us  and  the  handicapped  \ve  serve  a  better  chance  to  help 
win  this  war?"  Just  then  the  interview  is  interrupted  by  a 
man  who  only  needs  an  artificial  arm  to  go  to  work  as  a 
welder.  The  answer:  "I  am  sorry,  but  we  are  out  of 
funds.  Come  back  in  three  months;  maybe  Congress  will 
have  acted  by  then." 
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St.  Louis  in  April 

A  Report  of  the  Second  Regional  Conference  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  April  12-16. 

By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


COMMITTEE  meetings,  social  action,  and  other 
"extra  curricular"  responsibilities  have  long  left 
social  workers  with  little  knowledge  of  leisure  time 
activities  except  in  relationship  to  the  "client"  or  the  com- 
munity. But  to  many  a  St.  Louis  social  worker  last  month 
"sleep,"  too,  must  have  seemed  a  term  that  applied  only  to 
somebody  else.  How  could  you  snatch  even  a  short  visit 
with  Morpheus  when,  in  spite  of  personnel  shortages  and 
added  wartime  duties,  you  had  to  rush  out  to  Jefferson  City 
to  try  to  make  the  legislature  see  the  light  on  the  relief 
question ;  help  to  entertain  celebrities  brought  to  town  by 
the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work;  take  part  in  meetings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work;  and  rehearse 
for  the  Conference  Follies?  For  in  early  April  when  the 
second  regional  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work  convened  together  in  St.  Louis, 
the  local  social  workers  were  in  the  midst  of  a  drive  to  di- 
vert an  "economy"  move  on  the  part  of  legislators  who 
seemed  to  believe  that  4  cents  per  meal  was  enough  to  allow 
for  unemployables  on  relief. 

However,  if  Missouri  social  workers  were  suffering  from 
loss  of  sleep  last  month  it  was  not  noticeable  to  social  work- 
ers from  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  even  a  few  of 
the  West  Coast  states,  who  came  to  this  regional  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  to  listen  to  and  talk  about  social 
work's  wartime  concerns.  For  the  Missourians  carried  the 
main  weight  of  the  conference.  National  celebrities  there 
were,  of  course,  especially  at  the  general  sessions,  but  local 
social  workers  and  social  work  educators  were  scattered 
throughout  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  as  presiding 
officers,  speakers,  discussants,  and  panel  participants. 

Nevertheless,  the  conference  was  not  just  regional  in 
tone.  As  in  New  York  in  March  [see  "The  Challenges  of 
War,"  Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1943],  attention  was 
riveted  on  the  war  and  the  ways  in  which  social  workers 
could  help  bring  victory.  What  the  conferees  said  and 
asked  bore  enough  resemblance  to  what  was  said  and  asked 
in  New  York  to  indicate  that  social  workers  the  country 
over  are  bothered  about  the  same  wartime  problems:  what 
is  essential,  what  non-essential ;  personnel  shortages ;  the  so- 
cial effects  of  manpower  mobilization,  particularly  on  chil- 
dren ;  planning  for  the  future.  The  similarity  of  concern 
could  hardly  be  accounted  for  solely  by  the  fact  that  the 
outline  of  the  program  was  the  same  as  in  New  York,  nor 
by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  headline  speakers  had  al- 
ready spoken  at  the  first  conference.  For  these  were  the 
subjects  that  were  on  social  workers'  tongues  in  lobby  con- 
versations and  hotel  room  confabs  as  well  as  in  the  meeting 
rooms. 

The  concurrent  fight  with  the  Missouri  legislature  to 
restore  the  cut  from  the  governor's  recommendation  for  the 
biennial  relief  appropriation  was  a  contrasting  backdrop  to 
meetings  on  plans  for  future  security,  which  drew  large 


crowds  wherever  scheduled.  The  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  on  long  range  security,  work 
and  relief  policies,  stole  the  spotlight  of  interest  from  the 
Beveridge  Report  which  had  received  so  much  attention  at 
the  New  York  meeting.  At  the  opening  session  in  St. 
Louis,  Eveline  M.  Burns,  chief  of  the  economic  security  and 
health  section  of  the  board,  provided  grist  for  discussion  by 
outlining  the  report's  recommendations  along  with  the 
main  points  of  the  findings  of  the  study  which  led  to  them. 
[See  "Freedom  from  Want:  the  NRPB  Report,"  by  Eve- 
line M.  Burns,  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1943.)  She 
answered  the  criticisms  of  those  who  view  the  costs  of  the 
proposals  as  prohibitive  by  asserting  that,  because  social 
insurance  is  in  reality  only  a  redistribution  of  income,  the 
program  does  not  call  for  any  large  new  outlay  of  money  ex- 
cept for  sums  needed  to  finance  public  works.  Moreover, 
the  "expenditures  for  the  work  program  will  be  very  heavy 
only  at  times  of  depression,  when  all  economists  agree  that 
there  is  a  need  for  an  expansionist  policy  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment." To  meet  objections  that  the  board's  plan  for 
social  insurances,  assistances  and  public  works  is  too  com- 
plicated, Mrs.  Burns  put  in  a  reminder  of  the  diversity  of 
the  American  scene  and  of  the  many-dimensional  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  insecurity.  She  defended  the  proposals  for 
federal  grants  in  aid  for  general  relief  and  for  federaliza- 
tion  of  unemployment  compensation  by  pointing  out  that 
the  issue  was  not  the  "simple  antithesis  of  federal  against 
local  control"  but  "an  attempt  to  preserve  the  obvioio 
values  of  local  participation  .  .  .  while  making  sure  that,  in 
the  national  interest,  no  community  performs  this  service 
badly  because  it  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
minimum  security." 

MRS.  BURNS  drew  a  crowd,  but  so  did  Edith  Abbott 
of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Asso- 
ciation for  Social  Welfare,  criticized  both  the  Beveridge 
and  NRPB  reports.  Main  target  of  Miss  Abbott's  attack 
was  the  sharp  line  drawn  in  both  reports  between  the  in- 
surances and  the  assistance  programs.  She  argued  that 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  insurances,  besides  unduly  taxing 
the  working  man,  leaves  the  assistance  programs  with  the 
stigma  that  has  carried  over  from  early  poor  law  days. 
Suggesting  that  we  go  back  to  the  "good  word  'pension'," 
which  lacks  the  sting  of  "assistance,"  she  called  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  means  test  for  old  age  assistance  for  everyone 
below  the  income  tax  level  of  1941.  If  she  could  not  go 
along  with  the  social  "blueprints"  now  attracting  world- 
wide attention,  she  was  in  agreement  with  the  planners'  in- 
sistence that  social  reform  cannot  await  the  termination  of 
the  war.  As  a  first  step,  she  suggested  repeal  now  of  the 
old  pauper  laws  in  the  forty-seven  states  in  which  they 
remain,  so  as  to  do  away  with  settlement  requirements  for 
relief  and  public  assistance. 

The  local  setting  also  helped  to  highlight  the  conference 
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discussions  on  manpower  mobilization  and  the  social  prob- 
lems resulting  from  it.  St.  Louis  has  become  so  crowded 
with  war  workers  that  a  few  months  ago  a  ruling  was  made 
that  the  industrial  plants  could  bring  no  new  workers  into 
the  area  except  those  with  rare  skills  not  available  locally. 
In  describing  some  of  the  problems  brought  to  the  city  by 
the  war  boom,  which  "has  telescoped  twenty  years  of  move- 
ment into  three  years."  Myron  Gwinner,  assistant  director 
of  the  St.  Louis  Social  Planning  Council,  maintained  that 
industries  were  still  discriminating  against  the  use  of 
Negroes,  though  child  labor  was  on  the  increase  and  so 
many  mothers  of  small  children  were  working  as  to  cause 
widespread  and  serious  threats  to  family  life.  In  pointing 
to  the  need  for  providing  some  form  of  care  for  the  children 
of  working  mothers,  he  declared  that  there  were  more  re- 
quests from  mothers  for  foster  care  for  their  children  on  a 
twenty-four-hour  six-day-a-week  basis  than  there  were 
for  day  care.  Other  conference  members  brought  similar 
descriptions  of  the  problems  in  other  areas,  particularly  of 
the  needs  of  children  of  working  mothers.  Variously  suc- 
cessful community  attempts  to  meet  the  problem  of  child 
care  were  described,  with  two  difficulties  standing  out  above 
all  others:  the  problem  of  devising  a  means  of  determining 
how  many  children  in  the  community  actually  need  some 
form  of  day  care  ;  and  the  problem  of  finding  support  for  the 
day  care  centers  and  nurseries  formerly  supported  by  WPA. 
Focus  of  the  discussion  was  on  how  a  day  care  program 
could  be  stimulated  and  what  might  be  the  potential  sources 
of  community  support,  rather  than  on  whether  or  not 
mothers  should  work  or  how  to  reach  the  seemingly  inac- 
cessible Lanham  act  funds. 

That  the  social  problems  brought  by  manpower  mobiliza- 
tion are  not  soon  to  diminish  was  brought  home  to  the 
conference  by  William  Haber,  chief  of  the  planning  divi- 
sion of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  who  at  Thurs- 
day night's  general  session  stated  the  commission's  aim  for 
1943:  20.000,000  workers  in  war  industry;  11,000,000 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces ;  9,000,000  workers  in 
agriculture;  23,500,000  in  normal  civilian  services.  Said 
Mr.  Haber: 

...  By  and  large  we  know  that  the  slack  is  out  of  the  labor 
army  and  from  now  on  the  going  is  going  to  be  much  tougher 
.  .  .  We  have  got  to  go  into  the  towns  and  cities  of  America 
and  take  out  men  and  women,  youths,  boys  and  girls,  older 
people  and  handicapped  people  and  those  employed,  but  not 
quite  fully,  and  mobilize  them  as  recruits  for  the  great  indus- 
trial Army  of  America. 

Since  our  great  problem  is  going  to  be  women,  our  biggest 
challenge  lies  in  finding  ways  and  means  of  getting  2,000,000 
American  women  not  now  working  to  go  and  work  in  war  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Haber  further  maintained  that  the  recent  increase 
in  labor  turnover  has  been  due  to  the  increase  of  women  in 
industry.  For  this  he  gave  several  explanations:  household 
problems  complicated  by  the  one  and  a  half  to  three  hours 
travel  time  added  to  an  eight-hour  work  day;  the  toughness 
of  war  jobs  that  from  the  outside  seem  glamorous;  inade- 
quate supervision  of  women  new  to  industry;  problems  of 
household  management  caused  by  rationing;  child  care. 

Several  St.  Louisans  brought  the  conference  opinions  on 
the  manpower  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  business. 
J.  Wesley  McAfee,  president  of  the  Union  Electric  Com- 
pany of  Missouri,  called  for  greater  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  businessman  and  the  social  worker  in  reducing  that 


"large  proportion  of  absenteeism"  which  "is  coupled  with 
the  background  of  individual  social  maladjustment."  The 
most  efficient  utilization  of  manpower  can  only  come  about 
through  coordination  of  all  the  government  agencies  deal- 
ing with  wartime  labor  problems,  according  to  William  H. 
Stead,  dean  of  the  school  of  business  and  public  administra- 
tion, Washington  University.  He  called  for  enlargement 
of  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department  with  three  divisions,  to  in- 
clude: the  department's  present  service  activities;  the  man- 
power control  agencies;  the  handling  of  labor  relations 
problems.  At  a  panel  discussion  sponsored  by  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in  Social  Work,  Davis  H. 
Nicholson,  personnel  director  of  the  Sunnen  Products  Com- 
pany, praised  the  enthusiasm  and  willingness  of  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  and  woman,  but  pointed  to  some  of  the 
"inefficiencies  of  democracy"  that  have  held  up  the  pro- 
duction program:  improper  placement  of  people  on  jobs; 
lack  of  policy  in  selective  service ;  absenteeism ;  failure  of 
management  to  give  workers  a  proper  picture  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  jobs.  Absenteeism,  he  said,  was  largely 
caused  by  health  and  family  problems  and  by  fatigue. 

NONE  of  these  men  mentioned  the  waste  of  manpower 
in  the  under-utilization  of  the  Negro  labor  supply  to 
which  Mr.  Gwinner  had  referred  as  still  a  problem  in  St. 
Louis,  though  one  that  has  somewhat  improved.  The  local 
newspapers  gave  some  attention  to  the  warning  that  the 
United  States  can  ill  afford  the  "luxury  of  prejudice,"  made 
by  Lawrence  W.  Cramer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practices,  in  a 
paper  repeated  from  the  New  York  conference ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  subject  did  not  come  in  for  much  discussion.  St. 
Louis  was  the  city  shunned  only  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
conference  as  harboring  more  discrimination  than  the  mem- 
bers could  tolerate.  However,  if  any  tensions  arose  from 
its  being  chosen  as  the  setting  of  this  regional  conference 
they  did  not  come  to  the  surface,  which  seemed  calm  almost 
to  the  point  of  complacency.  The  few  sessions  scheduling 
discussions  of  race  relations  were  sparsely  attended.  At  one. 
Charles  P.  Browning,  assistant  director  of  Negro  affairs 
for  the  National  Youth  Administration  told  of  recent  ad- 
vances in  racial  understanding  made  through  the  efforts  of 
churches,  community  leaders  and  above  all  through  "the 
recognition  of  government  that  discrimination  does  exist." 
But  he  added:  "Some  persons  would  rather  risk  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  than  abandon  their  racial  con- 
cepts." Consideration  of  the  Negro,  he  maintained,  should 
rest  not  on  humanitarianism  and  charity,  but  on  "the  grass 
roots  of  American  solidarity."  The  practice  of  segregating 
Negroes  within  churches — not  unheard  of  in  St.  Louis — 
was  decried  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Church  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  "Whether  we  like  it  or  not,"  de- 
clared the  Rev.  Cleo  Blackburn,  superintendent  of  Planner 
House,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  "our  world  is  going  to  become 
a  neighborhood,  and  the  job  of  Christian  people  is  to  make 
it  a  brotherhood." 

That  St.  Louis  is  ahead  of  many  communities  in  extend- 
ing the  hand  of  brotherhood  in  another  direction  came  out 
in  another  meeting  of  the  Church  Conference  of  Social 
Work  where  the  work  of  local  church  groups  and  of  Wash- 
ington University  in  welcoming  Japanese-American  families 
and  students  from  the  relocation  centers  was  described. 
The  whole  subject  of  resettlement  of  the  West  Coast  Jap- 
anese seemed  to  provoke  a  livelier  interest  at  this  second 
regional  conference  than  at  the  first,  but  this  may  have  been 
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due  in  some  part  to  the  presence  in  St.  Louis  of  many  of 
the  administrative  workers  from  the  camps  as  well  as  some 
of  the  field  staff  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority.  Their 
testimony  revealed  that  one  of  the  major  difficulties  in 
speeding  up  the  resettlement  program  is  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  the  camps.  A  timely  illustration  of  what 
they  are  up  against  in  the  job  of  interpreting  their  program 
to  the  public  was  provided  during  the  week  by  General 
DeWitt's  statement  casting  suspicion  on  all  Japanese  "no 
matter  how  long  their  ancestors  have  been  in  this  country." 

TT  was  hardly  necessary  to  attend  meetings  at  the  St. 
-I-  Louis  conference  to  learn  of  the  social  workers'  interest  in 
the  manpower  shortage  as  it  affects  social  work.  National 
agencies  had  set  up  booths  for  recruiting  or  attempting  to 
recruit  workers  and  the  National  Vocational  Bureau  was 
swamped  with  requests  for  aid  in  building  up  staffs.  There 
was  even  a  children's  agency  executive  who  kept  wandering 
around  greeting  everyone  he  knew  with  the  words:  "Do  you 
know  a  child  welfare  worker  who  needs  a  job  ?"  Reference 
kept  cropping  up  in  and  out  of  meetings  to  the  urgency  of 
having  social  work  declared  an  "essential  occupation."  To 
this  end,  Mabel  Uzzell  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America,  suggested  that  social  agencies  and  the  profes- 
sional organizations  work  out  job  classifications  clarifying 
the  differences  in  responsibilities  and  extent  of  duties.  This 
would  be  a  help,  too,  in  finding  out  what  part  of  the  load 
could  be  carried  by  the  untrained  worker  and  what  part 
required  the  professional.  Miss  Uzzell  also  urged  the 
adoption  of  work-study  plans  to  enable  the  untrained  or 
partly  trained  to  become  professionals. 

An  illustration  of  just  how  essential  social  workers  be- 
come during  a  war  emergency  was  provided  at  the  final 
session  of  the  conference  when  J.  J.  Mallon,  headworker  of 
Toynbee  Hall  in  London,  told  of  the  part  played  by  British 
social  workers  during  the  blitzkreig.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  he  said,  all  professional  and  voluntary 
workers  quickly  became  the  "handmaidens  of  Mars."  They 
took  on  a  major  role  in  the  evacuation  of  children,  in  find- 
ing substitute  schooling  for  those  left  behind  in  areas  where 
schools  were  closed,  in  providing  "succor,  solace,  and  enter- 
tainment" for  persons  gathered  in  the  air  raid  shelters. 
Mr.  Mallon  particularly  praised  the  tireless  energy  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  volunteers  in  the  Women's  Volun- 
tary Services. 

Various  sessions  of  the  conference  brought  out  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  role  of  volunteers  in  wartime  community 
services  in  this  country,  and  there  was  no  little  speculation 
on  how  much  of  an  answer  they  offer  to  the  problem  of 
personnel  shortage.  That  public  agencies,  at  least,  cannot 
afford  to  turn  their  backs  on  offers  of  volunteer  service  was 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Howard  L.  Russell,  acting  director 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  who  main- 
tained that  any  successful  volunteer  program  depends  on  a 
mutual  interest  between  the  volunteer  and  the  agency. 
Said  he:  "The  public  welfare  agency  needs  help.  The 
private  citizen  has  volunteered.  There  should  be  a  mar- 
riage in  the  making." 

No  small  proportion  of  the  conference  members  who 
gathered  in  St.  Ixniis  came  from  rural  areas,  and  they  bore 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  countryside  is  not  so  remote 
from  the  impact  of  war  as  might  be  superficially  assumed. 
There  were  those  from  sparsely  settled  counties  which  had 
suddenly  become  the  settings  of  large  military  concentra- 
tions, and  they  told  of  problems  of  housinsr,  adolescent  de- 


linquency, health  hazards.  Others  came  from  areas  suf- 
fering from  depletion  in  population — particularly  in  respect 
to  farm  hands  and  school  teachers — with  a  resultant  in- 
crease in  child  labor  and  a  decrease  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities. While  farm  wages  are  more  nearly  adequate  now 
than  they  have  ever  been,  said  Maude  T.  Barrett,  acting 
commissioner  of  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  "the  future  social  consequences  of  the  em- 
ployment of  children  at  the  expense  of  their  education  and 
training,  and  of  the  physically  handicapped  and  the  ill  at 
the  expense  of  their  health,  should  give  us  all  concern." 
She  also  pointed  out  the  social  worker's  difficult  responsi- 
bility in  helping  a  young  man  accept  the  fact  of  army  re- 
jection in  a  "closely  knit  rural  community"  where  most 
personal  events  are  common  knowledge. 

Elin  L.  Anderson  of  the  Farm  Foundation,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  spoke  of  the  serious  physician  shortage  in  most  rural 
areas,  resulting  from  "a  policy  of  drift"  which  has  meant  a 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  general  practitioner  and  a 
converging  of  the  specialists  into  the  cities  and  the  wealthier 
states.  To  counteract  the  dangers  of  this  trend,  she  urged 
the  adoption  of  methods  of  group  practice  and  group  pay- 
ment, and  as  an  example  referred  to  a  program  recom- 
mended by  the  Nebraska  State  Planning  Committee  in- 
volving a  prepayment  plan  centering  around  general  prac- 
titioners who  have  at  their  disposal  community-owned  diag- 
nostic centers  closely  associated  with  larger  district  hos- 
pitals and  health  centers. 

That  no  small  part  of  the  brunt  of  the  social  work  per- 
sonnel shortage  has  fallen  on  rural  areas  was  also  revealed. 
At  a  meeting  on  child  welfare  services,  the  discussion  indi- 
cated that  states  in  which  such  services  had  been  integrated 
with  the  other  public  programs  had  had  less  difficulty  in 
carrying  them  on  when  the  child  welfare  workers  were 
lured  away  to  war  duties  or  to  other  areas.  At  the  same 
meeting,  a  program  for  the  integration  of  all  children's 
services  in  a  rural  community  was  suggested  by  Benjamin 
E.  Youngdahl  of  the  department  of  social  work,  Washing- 
ton University.  It  included  five  steps:  an  analysis  of  the 
needs  of  the  children  in  the  community ;  a  survey  of  com- 
munity resources;  a  plan  for  action;  education  of  the  com- 
munity; the  execution  of  the  plan.  The  sooner  the  com- 
munity leaders  are  drawn  into  the  planning  the  better,  Mr. 
Youngdahl  said.  Mary  Lois  Pyles,  of  the  division  of  child 
welfare,  Missouri  State  Social  Security  Division,  told  the 
story  of  how  a  small  county  with  few  resources  obtained 
the  services  of  a  child  welfare  worker  through  asking  for 
part  of  the  time  of  a  worker  in  a  neighboring  county. 
Though  the  worker  has  since  left  and  the  war  has  made  it 
impossible  to  obtain  another,  the  work  she  accomplished  has 
convinced  the  leaders  in  both  counties  of  the  need  and  value 

of  child  welfare  services. 

% 

EVERY  conference  has  its  inspirational  speaker,  the  one 
whose  address  is  followed  by  a  moment  of  silence 
before  the  applause  bursts.  In  St.  Louis  there  were  at 
least  two.  As  at  New  York,  one  was  Max  Lerner  of  Wil- 
liams College,  Mass.  In  St.  Louis  he  spoke  on  wartime 
morale,  warning  of  the  dangers  of  losing  sight  of  the  real 
enemy  in  our  preoccupation  with  internal  bickerings.  We 
are  in  great  danger,  he  charged,  because  of  fear,  which  is 
dominating  the  American  mind  today — fear  not  of  the 
Germans  and  Japanese,  but  of  social  change,  of  the  revolu- 
tionary era,  of  the  future.  If  we  were  not  dominated  by 
fear,  he  said,  we  would  have  a  more  generous  attitude  to- 
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ward  Negroes,  Jews,  Jehovah's  Witnesses;  toward  labor, 
governmental  expenditures,  and  social  services.  He  named 
four  basic  conditions  for  a  "great  morale" :  an  expanding 
economy;  an  affirmative  state;  a  leadership  that  blazes  a 
path  for  its  followers;  a  people  that  has  a  "sense  of  great 
stake  in  the  going  society."  Mr.  Lerner's  address  was  made 
on  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  in  reference  to  this  he  said : 

If  we  face  our  future  as  he  faced  his,  if  we  act  in  our 
world  revolutionary  era  as  he  acted  in  his,  that  will  be  com- 
memoration enough  for  Thomas  Jefferson.  .  .  .  Jefferson's 
politics  and  his  program  have  been  outdated  by  the  march  of 
the  machine  and  the  flight  of  the  airplane,  but  his  openness  of 
mind  and  his  revolutionary  spirit,  his  belief  in  America,  his 
belief  in  democracy,  his  belief  in  man's  potentialities  will  never 
be  outdated.  The  tragic  thing  is  those  qualities  no  longer  de- 
scribe his  children.  Our  ruling  group  no  longer  lives  grace- 
fully or  thinks  spaciously.  Without  having  lost  a  tenacious 
will  to  rule  and  a  sense  of  dedication,  we  have  as  a  people  begun 
to  lose  our  openness  to  new  ideas  and  our  sense  of  being  a  new 
world.  .  .  . 

America  must  remember  its  heritage.  It  must  remember 
that  it  began  as  a  new  world  and  it  can  continue  only  with  a 
sense  of  being  a  new  world. 

Mr.  Lerner  profoundly  stirred  his  audience  with  his 
specific  descriptions  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  road  to 
a  better  world,  but  another  speaker  achieved  the  same  ef- 
fect by  calling  for  a  revolution  in  philosophy  and  in  funda- 


mental approach  to  living.  This  was  Robert  M.  Hutching, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  at  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Missouri  Association  of  Social  Welfare  at- 
tracted one  of  the  largest  audiences  of  the  conference.  He 
pleaded  for  a  reconstruction  of  our  own  lives  based  on  an 
uprooting  of  materialistic  concepts  and  a  replanting  of 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals.  If  we  are  fighting  just  for  sur- 
vival or  business  or  tires,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  these 
things,  he  said.  But  if  we  are  fighting  for  the  dignity  of 
man,  we  must  be  sincere  in  our  belief  that  human  rights 
belong  to  all  individuals,  even  our  enemies.  From  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  he  suggested,  we  must  conclude 
that  our  faith  in  technology  as  a  substitute  for  justice  has 
been  naive.  He  added: 

It  would  be  laughable  to  try  to  build  a  new  order  with  the 
old  ideals.  If  we  would  change  the  face  of  the  earth  we  must 
first  change  our  own  hearts.  .  .  . 

An  international  organization,  without  a  change  of  heart, 
would  be  the  greatest  prize  of  greed  and  ambition,  and  hence 
the  most  alarming  portent  of  universal  destruction  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  best  postwar  planning  in  which  we 
can  engage  is  planning  to  make  the  United  States  a  working 
model  of  democracy.  We  need  a  new  order  for  America.  We 
need  a  new  order  for  the  world.  If  we  do  not  provide  it 
Hitler  will.  Men  who  do  not  want  to  live  like  beasts  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  live  like  men. 

From  the  response  it  was  evident  that  he  had  formulated 
the  "sense  of  the  meeting." 


Evacuation  of  Children 

By  GRACE  HAMILTON  HOAD 

North  Atlantic  Area,  American  Red  Cross 


WHILE  we  may  never  need  to  evacuate  children 
within  our  borders,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  evacuation  and  know  its  magnitude,  so  this 
country  may  be  prepared  against  any  such  eventuality. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  a  study  and  analysis  of  the 
many  problems  involved  was  made  last  summer  by  the  au- 
thor as  a  volunteer  for  the  Detroit  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense. The  original  material  was  mimeographed,  and  was 
used  by  committees  of  the  local  OCD  in  planning  for  the 
possible  evacuation  from  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  main 
points  are  presented  here  in  condensed  form,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  problems  involved. 

Available  information  on  England's  experience  was  con- 
sidered in  order  that  this  program  might  learn  by  England's 
errors,  as  well  as  her  successes.  The  major  difficulties  ap- 
peared to  have  been  caused  by  failure  to  appoint  one  di- 
rector with  sufficient  power  to  allow  expenditures,  make 
decisions,  and  eliminate  unnecessary  details;  and  by  failure 
to  employ  adequate  full  time  salaried  staffs  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  program.  This  shortsightedness  re- 
sulted in  unpleasant  situations,  such  as  overcrowded  recep- 
tion areas;  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  receiving  families 
who  were  sent  untrained,  verminous,  venereal  or  unclean 
children;  return  of  children  to  the  cities  because  of  difficul- 
ties within  the  billet — placement  in  homes  of  different 
standards,  illness  or  accident,  homesickness,  or  the  attitude 
of  the  billeting  family.  Inadequate  plans  for  schools,  rec- 
reation, clinics,  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  visits  from 
parents,  problem  children,  and  specialized  personnel  in  the 


reception  area  are  additional  criticisms  of  the  English  sys- 
tem. 

This  study  therefore  established  the  following  objectives: 

Effective  evacuation  of  large  numbers  of  people  with  a  mini- 
mum disruption  of  their  lives. 

Coordination  of  participating  communities  and  agencies  to 
the  end  of  minimum  inconvenience  to  both  evacuation  and 
reception  areas. 

Organization  and  procedure  involving  minimum  financial  ex- 
penditure and  detail.  In  this  connection,  English  experience 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  special  conditions  of  this 
country,  including  geography,  political  structure,  and  general 
social  attitude. 

The  successful  evacuation  of  thousands  of  children  dif- 
fering in  age,  sex,  race,  religion,  and  background  cannot  be 
accomplished  spontaneously.  Painstaking,  detailed  planning 
is  a  prerequisite. 

First,  a  program  of  publicity  and  information  must  be 
inaugurated  pointing  out  the  need  for  evacuation ;  what 
plans  are  being  made;  who  is  included;  the  steps  for  fam- 
ilies to  take,  and  so  on.  During  this  campaign,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  getting  the  cooperation  of  families, 
while  at  the  same  time  preparing  both  adults  and  children 
for  possible  separation.  Suitable  reception  areas  must  be 
carefully  chosen,  and  facilities  adaptable  to  group  billeting 
investigated.  The  people  in  the  reception  area  must  be 
prepared  for  the  moving  in  of  evacuees,  and  private  billets 
registered  and  investigated. 
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One  of  the  first  steps  should  be  a  survey  of  children,  be- 
ginning with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  in  the 
area  to  be  evacuated.  This  estimate  should  include  the 
number,  race,  color,  creed,  age,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  problem  can  be  fairly  well  estab- 
lished. School  records  will  provide  one  basis  for  such  an 
estimate.  This  can  be  augmented  by  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  pre-school  children  in  the  area.  In  many  large  cen- 
ters of  population,  the  school  system  makes  such  estimates 
yearly  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

The  number  of  children  who  could  not  be  included  in 
the  regular  billeting  plans  should  likewise  be  determined, 
even  though  the  original  figure  may  be  changed  in  the  light 
of  more  complete  information  during  registration.  From  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  children  will  need  special  billeting  as  a 
result  of  physical  or  emotional  handicaps  or  abnormalities. 
English  experience  shows  some  of  the  children  to  be  unsuit- 
able for  foster  home  care  because  of  nervousness  or  behavior 
problems;  aggressiveness  and  delinquency  have  likewise 
created  disturbing  behavior  problems.  While  the  propor- 
tions of  such  children  in  the  United  States  may  vary  from 
English  ratios,  the  British  studies  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems can  be  used  constructively  in  this  country. 

An  essential  part  of  planning,  on  which  the  success  of  the 
entire  program  may  hinge,  is  the  adequate  provision  for 
minority  groups  of  children.  For  example,  cardiacs,  Tb 
suspects,  enuritic  children,  should  be  recognized  as  needing 
special  billet  care.  School  records  of  physical  and  personal- 
ity characteristics  may  need  to  be  supplemented  by  informa- 
tion from  psychologists,  social  workers,  or  nurses  who  ex- 
amine children  at  the  school.  To  this  information  should 
be  added  relevant  facts  developed  by  the  social  worker  dur- 
ing the  registration  interview  with  the  parent.  This  is 
necessary  to  learn  about  children's  difficulties  which  may 
be  known  only  to  the  families.  With  this  information 
available,  special  billeting  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
the  children  needing  such  treatment. 

AN  analysis  of  England's  program  indicates  that  removal 
of  children  in  their  school  groups  resulted  in  the 
most  successful  evacuation.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  plan 
the  evacuation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  children  as  indi- 
viduals. In  actual  practice  they  must  be  dealt  with  in 
groups.  Parents  will  cooperate  more  fully,  and  will  feel 
more  assurance  in  entrusting  their  children  to  another's 
care,  if  the  children  go  in  groups,  particularly  if  the  group 
is  an  established  one  with  which  the  parents  are  familiar, 
and  in  charge  of  someone  the  parents  know. 

In  the  case  of  school-age  children,  the  school  and  the 
grade  provide  natural  groupings  of  the  most  desirable  kind. 
The  problem  of  pre-school  children  is  more  serious.  The 
creation  of  some  method  of  grouping  pre-school  children 
may  be  essential  to  their  successful  evacuation. 

In  view  of  other  wartime  functions  which  nursery 
schools  can  perform,  it  is  urged  that  first  consideration  be 
given  to  the  promotion  of  these  agencies.  They  will  serve 
several  purposes  simultaneously:  providing  nursery  school 
care  and  education  for  young  children;  allowing  mothers 
to  replace  men  in  factories;  allowing  mothers  to  do  vol- 
unteer work;  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  individual 
child  to  become  identified  with  a  group  and  teacher,  with 
whom  he  will  be  comfortable  when  evacuated  as  part  of  the 
group;  and  serving  as  an  entry  into  homes  \vhit.h  other- 
wise might  not  be  reached.  Certain  educational  systems 
started  nursery  schools  some  years  ago,  and  more  recently 


have  been  sponsors  and  supervisors  for  WPA  nursery 
schools.  The  same  professional  standards  already  estab- 
lished in  the  regular  school  system  should  prevail  in  the 
nursery  school.  In  addition,  selected  volunteers  should  be 
utilized.  Every  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  spe- 
cialized staff  so  that  the  standards  of  work  will  not  be 
jeopardized.  It  was  noticed  in  England  that  excessive  dilu- 
tion of  regular  professional  staffs  by  volunteers  had  serious 
consequences. 

Any  plan  for  evacuation  of  a  large  number  of  people 
must  carry  with  it  provision  for  execution  of  the  plan. 
This  involves  setting  up  adequate  organizational  machinery. 
In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  personnel 
needed  for  the  total  program — planning  and  execution. 
Also,  responsibility  for  specific  parts  of  the  program  must 
be  assigned.  For  this  reason,  each  section  of  the  organiza- 
tion must  have  a  head  who  is  immediately  responsible  to  the 
director.  The  director  is  then  in  a  position  to  coordinate 
this  effort  in  all  its  phases.  He,  in  turn,  is  responsible  to  the 
director  of  Civilian  Defense.  The  office  of  the  director  of 
evacuation  is  an  integral  department  of  the  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  and  has  responsibility  for  coordinating  its  ac- 
tivities with  other  OCD  departments  and  with  the  total 
defense  program. 

Since  evacuation  is  a  matter  of  civilian  defense  it  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  OCD  to  provide  an  organization,  with 
the  personnel  necessary  to  man  it. 

The  preliminary  stages  involve  study  and  planning  in 
order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  way 
to  meet  it.  Here  a  paid  skeleton  staff  is  necessary.  This 
staff  may  be  assisted  by  volunteers  and  by  technical  persons 
on  loan  from  government  departments  or  private  concerns. 
For  example:  while  planning  for  transportation,  an  expert 
in  that  field  may  be  secured  from  a  public  or  private  or- 
ganization. Similarly,  while  analyzing  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  program,  counsel  already  employed  by  the  city  may  be 
assigned  to  this  task.  At  the  same  time  the  organization, 
volunteer  and  paid,  required  for  actual  execution  of  the 
program  should  be  instructed  in  its  functions. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  salaried  staff  be  of  high  caliber  and 
not  cumbersome  in  size.  Wherever  possible,  persons  in 
other  departments  of  the  OCD  should  be  used.  Full  use 
also  should  be  made  of  existing  public  agencies.  A  large 
amount  of  the  detail  work  can  and  probably  will  be  done 
by  volunteers.  One  of  the  important  tasks  will  be  to  set 
up  the  machinery  to  recruit,  select,  classify,  train,  and  as- 
sign them. 

Clearly  the  knowledge  and  professional  staff  of  existing 
agencies  should  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible,  both  in  plan- 
ning a  community  evacuation  program  and  putting  it  into 
effect.  The  supplementing  of  existing  agencies  and  their 
staffs  with  both  volunteer  and  salaried  personnel,  and  the 
welding  of  the  whole  into  an  organization  capable  of  func- 
tioning smoothly  and  quickly  requires  administrative  and 
executive  ability  of  a  high  order. 

The  Detroit  study  recommended  that  a  director  of 
evacuation  be  appointed  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in 
each  potential  area  of  evacuation.  He  should  be  responsible 
for  all  phases  of  the  evacuation  program.  The  cooperation 
of  various  departments  of  the  city,  state,  and  county  gov- 
ernments and  of  appropriate  federal  agencies,  should  be  en- 
listed wherever  needed,  including  arrangements  for  sending 
professionals  such  as  doctors,  social  workers,  nurses,  teach- 
ers, into  the  reception  areas  as  they  are  required.  If  volun- 
teers can  be  obtained,  they  should  be  used  wherever  their 
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qualifications  are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  program. 
To  prevent  the  repetition  of  many  of  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced in  England,  an  excessive  dilution  of  salaried  staff 
by  untrained  volunteers  must  be  avoided. 

In  each  reception  area  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  sponsor  the  program  in  the  community,  and  to  elect  or 
name  a  billeting  officer.  It  is  suggested  that  the  local  rep- 
resentative of  the  state  social  security  program  be  designated 
to  supervise  the  reception  of  evacuees.  His  duties  would 
include  establishing  a  central  registration  file  on  billets,  ap- 


proval of  private  billets,  maintenance  of  a  file  of  evacuees, 
and  inspection.  Recommendations  also  should  be  made 
concerning  possible  or  actual  group  billets. 

It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  a  full  interchange  of 
pertinent  information  between  the  military  and  the  civilian 
authorities.  Determination  of  evacuation  areas  is  in  part 
a  military  decision,  as  is  the  judgment  of  relative  safety  of 
possible  reception  areas.  The  order  for  actual  evacuation 
should  originate  with  the  military.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
program  of  evacuation  is,  in  its  essence,  a  civilian  problem. 


Group  Work  in  the  USO 

By  LIEUT.  ROBERT  M.  HEININGER,  USNR 
Formerly  Executive  for  Program  Services,  USO 


THERE  are  today,  or  soon  will  be,  seven  million  men 
serving  in  our  armed  forces.  There  seem  to  be  at 
least  as  many  authorities  on  their  interests  and 
needs.  This  profusion  of  authorities  is  certainly  neither  an 
unhealthy  phenomenon  nor  an  unexpected  one.  It  is  merely 
a  reflection  of  the  concern  of  the  123,000,000  Americans 
not  in  uniform  for  those  who  are.  It  is,  moreover,  a  chal- 
lenge to  group  workers  and  particularly  to  every  organiza- 
tion serving  the  needs  of  men  in  uniform. 

The  USO  is  one  of  the  organizations  with  a  specific  re- 
sponsibility to  the  man  in  uniform.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
USO  was  created  to  assist  men  and  women  in  making  ad- 
justments to  new  conditions  with  enthusiasm  and  high 
morale.  As  a  part  of  its  responsibility,  the  USO  serves  men 
and  women  war  production  workers  in  many  overcrowded 
communities  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  USO  club  was  opened  in  March  1941,  fore- 
runner of  the  total  of  339  clubs  originally  planned.  But 
this  plan,  which  seemed  rather  ambitious  when  it  was 
made,  was  found  inadequate  almost  before  it  was  well 
started.  The  magnitude  of  the  job  to  be  done  and  the  range 
of  the  services  demanded  have  perhaps  detracted  from  some 
phases  of  USO  which  are  of  particular  importance  to  those 
with  a  professional  interest  in  the  field  of  group  work. 

In  attempting  to  achieve  its  aims,  USO  has  taken  a  leaf 
from  peacetime  experience.  Group  work  programs  have 
been  at  pains  to  avoid  negative  objectives  such  as  "the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency."  Similarly,  USO  has 
tried  to  avoid  the  conception  of  building  facilities  and 
services  as  a  means  of  keeping  men  and  women  out  of  un- 
desirable places  for  recreational  activity  or  as  centers  for 
"time-consuming"  programs.  USO  makes  no  claim  of  add- 
ing to  the  established  theories  of  group  work  through  its 
experience  thus  far  in  this  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  effort 
has  been  to  apply  tested  methods  to  the  new  conditions 
which  the  war  effort  has  created. 

In  examining  USO  in  action  I  should  like  to  suggest 
three  elements  of  good  group  work  practice  and  describe 
their  application  to  USO  service,  particularly  to  the  man  in 
uniform. 

An  accepted  indication  of  good  group  work  practice  is 
that  the  content  of  an  activity  program  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  human  relations  it  involves.  Group 
workers  have  learned  to  be  less  concerned  about  the  devel- 
opment of  skills  in  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics  or  photog- 
raphy than  about  the  ways  in  which  experience  in  these 
activities  fulfills  the  needs  of  the  group  members  for  con- 
tacts and  responses  from  others. 


Thus,  in  the  field  of  education,  the  progressive  school  has 
become  "child-centered,"  not  "subject-centered."  Similarly, 
USO  Clubs  are  "serviceman-centered,"  not  "activity-cen- 
tered." This  conception  of  USO  service  places  the  focus 
upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  his  interests  rather 
than  upon  planning  activities  for  mass  participation. 

WHAT  do  we  know  about  the  needs  of  our  men  under 
irms?  Most  of  us  would  agree  that  basic  individual 
needs  are  not  changed  by  war,  but  merely  intensified.  When 
a  man  puts  on  khaki  or  blue  he  still  needs  recognition,  the 
satisfaction  of  belonging,  a  sense  of  worth  and  friendship. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  those  in  American  uniform 
today  are  better  educated  and  more  sophisticated  than  the 
men  of  any  army  in  history.  There  are  more  than  twice 
as  many  college  graduates  in  the  armed  services  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  than  there  were 
in  World  War  I. 

We  also  know  that  in  specific  places  the  needs  of  men 
in  service  are  accentuated  because  of  particular  situations, 
such  as  induction  centers,  embarkation  points,  and  de- 
tached units. 

USO  activities  are  justified  only  in  terms  of  service  to 
individuals,  not  by  the  numbers  participating  nor  by  tang- 
ible results.  Mass  activities  and  small  group  activities  are 
not  ends  in  themselves,  but  opportunities  for  group  life 
and  self-expression  for  the  individual.  Home  hospitality, 
showers,  checking,  the  provision  of  shaving,  shoeshine  and 
writing  facilities  are  not  impersonated  services  but  ex- 
pressions of  the  fact  that  the  program  is  geared  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

USO  staffs  have  adopted  simple  procedures  which  have 
affected  not  only  the  content  of  the  program  but  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  club.  For  example,  the  workers  and  vol- 
unteers try  to  learn  to  call  a  great  many  of  the  servicemen 
by  name;  they  are  good  listeners;  they  make  sure  that 
someone  seeks  out  newcomers  and  greets  those  that  are 
familiar;  they  are  on  the  alert  for  the  man  who  is  shy, 
lonely,  distracted,  over-aggressive,  boisterous,  antagonistic; 
they  circulate  through  the  club  and  are  not  "administra- 
tors" in  offices  behind  desks.  They  give  personal  atten- 
tion as  far  as  possible  to  each  individual  at  every  point  in 
the  club,  including  the  snack  bar,  the  coat  room,  the 
counter,  the  library,  the  lounges. 

"Natural  groups,"  in  the  sense  of  past  experience  in 
civilian  agencies,  are  unknown  in  USO.  Time-off  schedules, 
shifting  of  military  personnel,  and  other  causes  make  the 
formation  of  closely  knit  groups  difficult  in  the  club  pro- 
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gram.  The  worker  thus  plays  an  unusually  active  part  in 
group  formation.  Continual  observation  of  such  factors  as 
civilian  background,  age,  and  previous  interests  has  been 
very  useful  in  USO  group  work.  The  most  successful  pro- 
grams are  those  giving  greatest  emphasis  to  these  factors. 
In  addition,  special  aspects  of  military  life  have  acted  not 
as  limitations  but  as  guides  to  successful  group  formation — 
the  station  hospital,  for  example,  the  post-office,  MP  per- 
sonnel, single  companies,  and  even  battalions. 

DIFFICULTIES  in  applying  group  work  methods  in 
USO  operations  will  be  manifest  to  workers  in  this 
field.  The  very  size  of  the  undertaking  has  been  a  complicat- 
ing factor.  The  changing  clientele,  with  consequent  lack  of 
continuity  in  participation,  has  been  a  serious  problem. 
Leadership  and  facilities  remain  stationary  but  the  groups 
move  on  and  often  continue  their  association.  A  photo- 
graph recently  received  from  the  Solomon  Islands  shows  a 
small,  crudely  constructed  shack  as  background  for  a  group 
of  U.  S.  Army  men  playing  games.  Nailed  to  the  building 
is  a  shingle  upon  which  has  been  painted  "USO."  When- 
ever possible  we  build  groups  around  a  permanent  nucleus 
of  civilians,  notably  in  such  activities  as  crafts,  dramatics, 
and  forums.  The  permanent  nucleus  gives  the  groups 
enough  flexibility  to  withstand  partial  shifts  in  membership 
without  too  great  loss  of  momentum;  and  enables  them  to 
serve  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  over  a  period 
of  time. 

A  second  generally  accepted  indication  of  good  group 
work  practice  is  based  on  the  belief  that  opportunities  for 
creative  experience  bring  forth  more  worthwhile  results 
than  a  formalized  program  of  activity.  USO  has  applied 
this  belief  to  dances,  entertainments,  arts  and  crafts,  dram- 
atics, writers'  groups,  as  well  as  to  what  we  refer  to  broadly 
as  "adult  education"  of  the  discussion  group  or  forum  type. 

We  have  moved  beyond  rigid  programs,  the  stimulation 
of  participation  by  prizes  and  awards  and  the  superimposing 
of  ideas.  The  emphasis  is  upon  a  flexible  program,  the  in- 
dividualization  of  the  participant,  and  the  free  creative  ap- 
proach. USO  workers  have  learned  the  importance  of  such 
elementary  considerations  as  the  arrangement  of  the  room 
and  materials.  We  know  the  setting  must  be  inviting  and 
stimulating  or  it  will  discourage  participation.  We  have 
learned  to  make  provision  for  the  small  numbers  with 
special  interests  as  well  as  the  large  numbers  who  find  their 
own  opportunities  in  a  mass  situation.  Even  mass  activities 
bring  out  values  for  the  individuals.  We  have  found  that 
movies,  community  sings,  quiz  programs,  and  similar  ac- 
tivities offer  excellent  outlets  for  self-expression. 

The  third  element  of  good  practice  involves  our  belief  in 
democratic  participation  in  planning  and  executing  pro- 
grams, and  the  relation  of  this  experience  to  the  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  in  a  broader  social  sense.  This  is  one 
of  group  work's  first  affirmations  but  also  one  which  seldom 
is  demonstrated  effectively  in  practice.  In  the  USO  we 
have  attempted  to  make  the  serviceman  a  partner  in  initiat- 
ing, planning,  and  carrying  out  the  program.  Servicemen's 
councils  have  been  very  successful  in  this.  Special  programs 
and  many  mass  activities  as  \vell  as  small  group  activities 
are  led  by  the  servicemen.  Dances  and  entertainments  are 
being  taken  over  by  various  units  in  the  army.  In  some 
clubs,  standards  have  been  established  by  representative 
groups.  Policing  and  disciplinary  problems  have  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  servicemen  and  not  of  the  staff. 

Group  workers  hold   that  it  is  not  enough   to  develop 


programs  on  the  basis  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  to  offer  opportunities  for  creative  expression. 
Of  equal  importance  with  the  development  of  abilities  and 
skills  is  the  direction  of  these  powers  toward  the  benefit  of 
society.  This  concept  has  been  applied  in  various  ways  in 
the  USO  program,  in  spite  of  limitations  which  must  be 
recognized.  Personal  anxieties  and  uncertainties  tend  to 
discourage  objective  thinking.  The  highly  organized  mili- 
tary life  often  seems  to  blunt  intellectual  curiosity.  Many 
members  of  the  armed  forces  do  not  seem  eager  to  learn. 
They  are,  after  all,  a  cross  section  of  the  population.  They 
are  living  under  new  conditions,  absorbed  in  war  concerns. 

In  spite  of  these  obvious  limitations,  USO  staffs  have 
been  able  to  encourage  participation  in  socially  useful  pro- 
jects. Murals  have  been  painted  on  the  walls  of  clubs  and 
the  surrounding  grounds  landscaped  by  servicemen  with 
these  skills.  Club  newspapers  encourage  writing  talents  and 
also  become  joint  community  projects,  voicing  a  variety  of 
opinions  on  current  problems.  Men,  who  in  civilian  life 
taught  Sunday  School  classes  and  led  Boy  Scout  troops,  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  continue  such  activities  wherever 
possible.  Men  who  were  leaders  in  labor  unions  frequently 
are  able  to  assist  labor  schools  and  unions  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  the  armed  forces  have  placed  them. 

Interest  in  such  activities  or  in  arts  and  crafts  or  in 
sports  provides  a  useful  balance  wheel  in  a  period  of  great 
tension.  An  understanding  of  what  is  happening  is  of 
equal  importance.  Discussions,  lectures,  movies,  and  posters 
stir  and  direct  interest  in  current  affairs. 

In  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  movie  shorts  obtained  through 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Government  Reports,  the  Audio-Visual 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  the 
British  Information  Services  bring  up-to-date  facts  about 
Africa,  India,  and  Latin  America.  Local  college  instructors 
lead  discussion  periods.  Special  lecturers  discuss  such  topics 
as  "What  We  are  Fighting  For"  and  "The  Situation  in 
the  Far  East."  "Java  Clubs"  drink  Sunday  morning  break- 
fast coffee  in  many  USO  clubs  and  talk  about  current  prob- 
lems. "The  World  News  of  the  Week"  maps  are  distrib- 
uted to  most  USO  clubs.  Men  stand  around  the  maps  and 
discuss  the  progress  of  the  war  on  the  various  fronts.  Vice- 
President  Wallace's  address,  "The  Price  of  Free  World 
Victory,"  has  started  innumerable  discussions  of  "What 
we're  trying  to  do."  USO  libraries  have  been  supplied  fairly 
adequately  with  current  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines. 

USO  recognizes  that  if  these  millions  of  young  men  in 
service  go  into  "intellectual  cold  storage"  it  will  be  an  ir- 
reparable loss  to  the  nation.  The  war  and  the  developments 
throughout  the  world  have  dramatized  the  concept  of  the 
planet  as  a  community.  Millions  of  young  men  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  what  happens  in  India,  China,  Russia, 
Africa,  South  America  is  related  to  their  immediate  situa- 
tion and  to  their  future.  USO  is  learning  to  use  this  aware- 
ness to  help  keep  the  serviceman  alive  intellectually  and  in 
some  measure  to  prepare  him  for  an  active  part  in  the  solu- 
tion of  postwar  problems. 

These  are  three  of  the  elements  of  good  group  work 
practice  which  are  of  chief  concern  to  the  1 ,800  members  of 
the  USO  professional  staff  throughout  the  country.  Group 
work  in  USO  is  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  these  workers 
in  putting  their  beliefs  into  practice.  The  USO  staff  is 
working  under  great  pressure.  They  recognize  their  tre- 
mendous opportunity.  Through  it  they  are  making  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  group  work's  increasing  profes- 
sional maturity. 
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IN   the  two  great  English  speaking  nations,  plans  for 
attaining  "freedom  from  want"  in  the  postwar  world 
were  put  forward  within  a  few  months  of  one  another. 
Both  the  Beveridge  Report  in  England,  prepared  by  the 
chairman  of  an  interdepartmental  committee  and  submitted 
to  Parliament  in  November  1942,  and  the  report  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  in  this  country,  sent 
to  Congress  by  the  President  in  March  1943,  are  being 
widely  discussed.    [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  March   and 
April ;  Survey  Graphic,  January.]    The  two  programs  have 
much  in  common.  They  also  have  many  points  of  difference, 
some  of  them  due  to  differences  in  the  institutions  and  the 
social  insurance  experiences  of  the  two  countries,  some  to 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  direct  route  to  a  com- 
mon goal. 

In  objective  and  in  scope  both  documents  are  concerned 
with  long  range  planning.  Both  point  to  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  immediate  adoption  of  the  measures  they 
propose,  but  both  underscore  the  urgent  need  for  formu- 
lating now  the  general  policies  which  will  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  logical  and  integrated  system  of  social  se- 
curity. The  purpose  of  both  plans  is  to  insure  freedom 
from  want,  and  to  promote  the  health  and  well  being  of 
the  people.  Both  lay  down  broad  policies,  and  both  make 
specific,  detailed  recommendations  for  establishing  a  base 
line  of  security  below  which  no  one — man,  woman,  or  child 
— will  be  allowed  to  fall.  Both  recognize  steady  work  as 
the  foundation  of  security.  The  NRPB  report  makes  defi- 
nite recommendations  for  providing  steady  work.  The  Bev- 
eridge Report  rests  on  a  series  of  assumptions,  one  of  which 
is  that  hereafter  unemployment  in  Britain  will  be  con- 
trolled, and  thait  those  able  and  willing  to  work  can,  in 
general,  count  on  having  a  steady  job.  But  the  English  pro- 
gram leaves  to  further  study  the  solution  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  In  dealing  with  health  and  medical  service, 
both  reports  recognize  the  area  as  an  essential  aspect  of  so- 
cial security,  but  both  confine  themselves  to  broad  recom- 
mendations, neither  venturing  on  specific  proposals. 

Before  considering  points  of  difference  and  similarity  be- 
tween the  detailed  programs,  it  might  be  helpful  to  consider 
briefly  some  of  the  broad  social  and  economic  differences 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and  their  effect  on 
the  two  social  security  plans. 

Geographical  differences  in  standard  of  living  and  cost 
of  living  are  more  marked  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Great  Britain,  partly  because  of  the  relative  difference  in 
size  between  the  two  countries,  partly  because  of  differ- 
ences in  history,  tradition,  and  population.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  Beveridge  Report  is  able  to  recommend  uniform 
benefits  for  all  individuals  of  a  given  age  and  sex.  In  the 
United  States,  it  would  create  very  real  difficulties,  political 
as  well  as  individual  if,  for  example,  a  national  agency  pro- 
posed to  afford  security  to  a  family  in  New  York  City  and 
a  family  in  rural  Arkansas  with  the  same  sum  of  money. 
Even  so,  Sir  William  Beveridge  admits  that  geographical 
differentials  in  benefits  may  be  necessary,  unless  a  national 

Reprints  of  this  article  and  two  from  the  April  Survey  Midmonthly  by 
Eveline  M.  Burns  and  Rilla  Schroeder  on  the  NRPB  and  Social  Security 
Board  reports  are  available  in  pamphlet  form.  See  in«ide  front  cover  for 
prices. 


housing  program  reduces  rent  differentials  in  Great  Britain. 
Differences  in  wages  as  between  occupations  are  less 
marked  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States.  There- 
fore the  British  report  is  able  to  propose  uniform  benefits 
for  all  persons  of  a  given  sex  or  age,  without  encountering 
the  resistance  that  would  be  met  in  attempting  to  provide 
the  same  security  benefits  for  a  Mississippi  sharecropper's 
family  and  the  family  of  a  tool  and  die  maker  in  Detroit. 
Nevertheless,  the  Beveridge  Report  points  out  that  unless 
farm  wages  in  the  postwar  period  are  raised  to  levels  com- 
parable with  wages  in  industry,  occupational  differentials 
may  have  to  be  included  in  any  acceptable  program  of  social 
insurance. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  general  principle  that  government 
should  underwrite  maintenance  for  the  people  is  by  no 
means  new.  Since  the  British  public  has,  for  the  most  part, 
accepted  this  basic  idea,  it  is  much  simpler  there  than  in 
this  country  to  translate  the  principle  into  specific  proposals. 
In  some  security  measures,  the  doctrine  already  has  been 
put  into  effect,  and  the  public  is  accustomed  to  its  applica- 
tion. 

In  this  country,  irresponsible  pressure  groups  lobbying  for 
special  benefits  are  much  more  conspicuous  and  powerful 
than  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  possible  for  the  Beveridge  Re- 
port to  propose  a  specific  sum  of  money,  payable  under  spe- 
cific circumstances,  without  running  the  risk  of  pressure 
from  lobbyists  at  each  new  legislative  session  to  increase 
this  sum.  For  example,  in  England,  where  no  veterans' 
lobby  exists,  the  old  age  insurance  benefit  payment  has  stood 
at  10  shillings  a  week  for  nearly  eighteen  years. 

Britain  is  a  unitary,  not  a  federal  system  of  government. 
Its  social  insurance  system  always  has  been  national,  and  for 
the  last  nine  years,  the  national  government  has  operated 
the  outstanding  assistance  program  in  the  country.  Thus 
the  Beveridge  Report  is  able  to  propose  a  single  national 
administration  for  all  insurance  and  assistance  programs 
without  encountering  the  states'  rights  principles  and  the 
fear  of  centralized  administration  which  are  widely  preva- 
lent in  this  country. 

Finally,  the  Beveridge  Report,  as  an  earlier  article  in 
Survey  Midmonthly  has  pointed  out,  is  put  forward  against 
a  background  of  three  decades'  experience  with  a  compre- 
hensive social  insurance  and  assistance  program.  Except 
for  children's  allowances  and  marriage  and  funeral  benefits, 
the  Beveridge  Report  thus  involves  the  extension  of  familiar 
measures,  rather  than  the  introduction  of  new  principles 
and  proposals.  Further,  this  long  experience  provides  data 
which  make  it  possible  to  offer  specific  estimates  of  the  costs 
of  new  or  expanded  insurance  and  assistance  measures. 
Lacking  such  data,  the  American  report  does  not  attempt 
detailed  cost  figures. 

IN     FORMULATING     SPECIFIC     PROGRAMS,     BOTH     REPORTS 

repeatedly  insist  the  problem  of  poverty  cannot  be  solved 
by  social  insurance  and  assistance  alone;  both  urge  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  of 
the  population  as  essential  to  a  successful  attack  on  want 
and  insecurity;  both  point  out  that  social  insurance  meas- 
ures can  contribute  not  only  by  safeguarding  the  living 
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standard  of  the  individual  and  his  dependents,  but  also  by 
buttressing  purchasing  power  and  thereby  expanding  pro- 
duction and  employment.  Both  reports  recognize  that  in  an 
industrial  society  the  individual  cannot  control  his  eco- 
nomic destiny — the  government  must  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  full  employment.  The  Beveridge  Re- 
port does  not  recommend  means  to  this  end.  The  NRPB 
report  analyzes  the  part  that  public  spending  policies  play, 
and  urges  a  direct  attack  on  joblessness — full  or  partial — 
through  the  stimulation  of  industries  in  regions  with  low 
levels  of  production,  transfer  of  workers  from  contracting 
to  expanding  employment  areas,  and  a  special  program  for 
the  handicapped.  In  addition,  the  NRPB  proposes  public 
employment  to  take  up  the  slack  of  private  industry,  point- 
ing to  the  gains  to  the  community  through  well  planned 
public  works  programs. 

The  Beveridge  Report  makes  no  specific  mention  of 
youth.  The  NRPB  report  recognizes  that  "during  these 
formative  years  all  young  people  should  be  assured  of  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  that  degree  of  formal  and  cultural 
education  which  is  essential  for  the  exercise  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  in  a  democratic  society.  It  is  equally 
desirable  that,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  about 
twenty-one,  young  people  should  have  secured  through  ex- 
perience the  necessary  work  habits,  discipline,  and  fa- 
miliarity with  the  use  of  tools  and  equipment  which  will 
place  them  in  a  position  to  compete  effectively  for  employ- 
ment with  other  adults."  To  this  end,  the  NRPB  recom- 
mends "measures  which  will  enable  youth  who  ought  to 
continue  formal  education  to  do  so"  and  also  work  and 
training  programs  for  both  in  -  school  and  out  -  of  -  school 
youth. 

Both  reports  underscore  the  importance  of  expanded 
training  programs  for  adults.  Both  urge  the  payment  of 
training  grants.  The  NRPB  proposes  that  the  unemployed 
should  be  given  training  opportunities  (with  appropriate 
grants)  where  labor  market  conditions  so  indicate.  The  Bev- 
eridge Report  suggests  that  for  widows  without  training, 
assistance  should  take  the  form  of  training  and  grants ;  and 
that  all  the  unemployed  should  be  required  to  take  training 
after  drawing  twenty-six  weeks  of  unconditional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits. 

One  of  the  assumptions  on  which  Sir  William  Beveridge 
bases  his  report  is  that  comprehensive  health  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  and 
restoration  of  the  capacity  to  work,  will  be  assured  all  the 
people.  He  proposes  that  this  service  be  made  available  to 
all,  and  that  it  be  administered  by  special  health  officials, 
as  distinct  from  the  social  insurance  authorities.  Beyond 
this,  Beveridge  offers  no  detailed  program,  on  the  ground 
that  the  professional  details  of  the  health  service  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  his  report.  The  NRPB  report  urges  that 
immediate  attention  be  given  to  shaping  a  program  assuring 
medical  care,  and  stresses  the  importance  of  preventive 
health  measures  and  programs  of  rehabilitation  in  reducing 
the  need  for  public  aid.  But  like  the  English  document,  the 
NRPB  report  does  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  general  prin- 
ciples in  this  field. 

To  safeguard  the  right  to  work,  the  NRPB  report  pro- 
poses a  public  work  program  for  those  who  have  exhausted 
twenty-six  weeks  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
and  for  those  not  covered  by  unemployment  compensation. 
The  program  would  not  be  based  on  a  means  test.  It  would 
set  up  standards  of  performance  equal  to  those  normally  re- 
quired in  private  or  regular  government  employment,  in 


return  for  payment  at  prevailing  wage  rates.  The  plan  in- 
cludes a  permanent  federal  works  agency,  responsible  for 
planning  ahead  for  useful  projects  in  cooperation  with  state 
and  local  agencies,  and  for  substantial  federal  financing. 
Beveridge,  while  assuming  the  control  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment as  basic  to  his  program,  holds  that  the  ways  and  means 
of  providing  a  high  level  of  employment  fall  outside  the 
range  of  his  report. 

THE    MAJOR    SECTIONS    OK    BOTH    REPORTS    ARE    FOCUSED 

on  proposals  for  income  maintenance.  Both  documents 
recommend  specific  measures  to  assure  freedom  from  want 
due  to  old  age,  disability  and  ill  health,  unemployment,  and 
the  loss  of  the  breadwinner.  In  addition,  the  Beveridge 
Report  treats  maternity  and  parenthood  as  an  economic  risk, 
and  proposes  payments  to  women  on  marriage,  maternity 
payments,  and  children's  allowances  for  all  parents,  regard- 
less of  income.  The  British  plan  also  includes  funeral 
benefits;  the  American  does  not. 

Both  the  English  and  the  American  report  urge  the 
widest  possible  use  of  social  insurance  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining income.  But  both  insist  that  an  adequate,  uniform, 
nationwide  system  of  public  assistance  is  an  indispensable 
supplement  to  social  insurance.  The  Beveridge  Report,  be- 
cause of  wider  acceptance  of  the  insurance  principle  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  United  States  and  a  greater  uniformity 
of  economic  conditions,  suggests  a  speedier  extension  of 
social  insurance  to  all  occupational  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion than  does  the  NRPB  report.  Therefore,  public  as- 
sistance plays  a  less  important  part  in  the  British  than  in 
the  American  scheme.  The  NRPB  report,  however,  en- 
visages a  decline  in  the  need  for  public  assistance  in  this 
country,  paralleling  the  gradual  extension  of  social  insur- 
ance. The  NRPB  report  urges  the  immediate  adoption  of 
social  insurance  to  make  good  the  loss  of  income  due  to 
illness,  and  the  extension  of  old  age  and  unemployment  in- 
surance to  cover  some  groups  now  excluded.  It  urges 
progressive  extension  to  agricultural  and  domestic  workers. 
The  NRPB  report  does  not  recommend  inclusion  of  the 
self-employed  in  social  insurance;  the  Beveridge  Report 
does.  Both  reports  propose  that  to  qualify  for  insurance 
benefits,  an  insured  person  must  have  paid  a  certain  number 
of  contributions  into  the  insurance  funds.  Under  both 
schemes,  therefore,  there  always  would  be  a  group  of  the 
insured  unable  to  qualify  for  benefits. 

The  NRPB  retains  the  characteristic  American  principle 
of  relating  basic  benefits  to  earnings.  The  report,  however, 
urges  a  more  adequate  minimum  benefit,  uniform  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  extension  to  other  insurance  pro- 
grams of  the  principle  of  dependents'  benefits  now  embodied 
only  in  old  age  and  survivors  insurance.  The  Beveridge 
Report  retains  the  present  British  system  of  uniform  bene- 
fits. It  suggests  that  the  benefit  rate  be  based  on  a  main- 
tenance standard.  But  this  principle  is  qualified  by  several 
exceptions:  benefits  to  those  permanently  disabled  by  indus- 
trial accident  or  disease  are  to  be  based  on  previous  earn- 
ings; for  twenty  years,  the  aged  as  a  group  will  receive 
lower  basic  benefits  than  the  unemployed  or  disabled,  and 
during  this  period  different  groups  of  the  aged  will  be 
treated  differently ;  payments  to  widows  and  the  aged  will 
be  subject  to  a  deduction  for  earnings;  unemployment  and 
disability  benefits  for  gainfully  employed  married  women 
will  be  lower  than  those  for  single  women ;  all  insured  per- 
sons not  able  to  qualify  for  benefits  will  receive  payments 
based  on  need. 
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IN    DISCUSSING    THE    COST    OF    THE    PROPOSED    SOCIAL 

insurance  program,  the  Beveridge  Report  offers  detailed 
estimates.  To  this  end,  it  was  necessary  only  to  estimate 
the  number  of  persons  likely  to  qualify  at  any  given  time, 
and  the  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  first  factor 
in  the  equation  is  drawn  from  Britain's  thirty-year  expe- 
rience with  social  insurance.  The  second  is  provided  by  as- 
suming "as  a  basis  of  discussion,"  that  the  postwar  cost  of 
living  will  be  25  percent  above  the  prewar  level.  Since  ths 
NRPB  proposal  for  benefits  related  to  earnings  would 
mean  basing  cost  estimates  on  a  number  of  variables,  in- 
cluding estimates  of  the  number  of  recipients,  wage  move- 
ments and  differentials,  and  the  speed  with  which  regional 
minimums  could  be  brought  up  to  a  maintenance  level,  no 
such  detailed  cost  figures  are  attempted. 

The  Beveridge  Report  suggests  tentatively  that  by  1945, 
the  costs  of  the  plan  should  be  distributed  among  employers, 
workers,  and  the  general  taxpayer  in  the  proportions  of  20, 
28,  and  50  percent  respectively,  with  2  percent  coming  from 
interest  on  accumulated  funds.  These  percentages  are  ar- 
rived at  by  adding  together  the  separate  cost  distributions 
for  each  type  of  benefit,  in  all  of  which  a  substantial  con- 
tribution from  general  tax  funds  is  involved.  The  propor- 
tion, however,  varies  from  program  to  program.  Thus  the 
general  taxpayer  meets  the  whole  cost  of  public  assistance 
and  family  allowances,  but  contributes  relatively  less  to 
funeral  benefits.  Workers  pay  a  larger  share  of  the  cost 
of  unemployment  compensation  benefits  than  of  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance.  Employers  pay  the  major  share  of 
workmen's  compensation  in  certain  hazardous  occupations. 

The  NRPB  proposes  that  the  full  costs  of  public  assis- 
tance should  be  met  by  the  general  taxpayer,  and  that  the 
costs  of  the  social  insurances  should  be  shared  by  employer, 
worker,  and  the  taxpayer. 

The  NRPB  report  proposes  that  contributions  to  finance 
social  insurance  programs  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  uni- 
form percentage  tax  on  wages  and  payrolls,  that  is,  those 
who  earn  more  (and  therefore  draw  more)  will  also  pay 
more.  Beveridge  proposes  that  the  same  contributions 
should  be  made  in  each  class  of  the  insured,  regardless  of 
earnings.  He  defines  eighteen  classes  of  insured  contribu- 
tors, based  on  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual. 


THE     ADMINISTRATIVE     PROPOSALS    OF    THE     NRPB     ARE 

based  on  a  federal  system  of  government.  The  report  as- 
sumes that  it  is  desirable  in  this  country  to  enlist  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  levels  of  government  in  a  comprehensive 
program,  and  makes  suggestions  for  specific  allocations  of 
responsibility  for  specific  programs  or  parts  of  a  program. 
Federal  operation  is  urged  only  where  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  efficient  and  certain  method  of  attaining  the  policy 
objectives. 

The  administrative  proposals  of  the  Beveridge  Report 
are  much  simpler.  They  envisage  a  single  national  Min- 
istry of  Social  Security,  functioning  through  its  own  re- 
gional and  local  offices.  This  does  not  represent  a  great 
innovation,  since  the  social  insurances  already  are  either 
subject  to  central  control  or  centrally  administered.  The 
most  important  assistance  program,  providing  unemploy- 
ment assistance  and  supplementation  of  old  age  pensions, 
is  wholly  national.  Both  reports  propose  that  the  head  of 
the  social  security  system  in  their  respective  governments 
have  cabinet  status. 

Both  reports  urge  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  ad- 
visory committee,  to  report  on  the  operation  of  the  entire 
security  program,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  needed 
changes.  The  sphere  of  this  committee's  activities  is  en- 
visaged more  widely  by  the  NRPB  report  which  treats 
the  assurance  of  work  and  special  measures  f6r  youth  as 
integral  parts  of  the  suggested  program. 

Both  reports  underscore  the  importance  of  reducing  the 
number  of  points  of  application  for  all  income  maintenance 
payments — insurance  and  assistance — and  both  urge  the  es- 
tablishment in  every  community  of  a  central  information 
bureau.  Here  the  citizen  would  be  able  to  find  out  what 
resources,  public  and  private,  are  available  to  him,  and  re- 
ceive advice  and  assistance  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  ap- 
propriate agencies. 

In  studying  the  two  documents  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  different  conditions  of  history,  cost  of  living, 
wage  levels,  experience  with  social  insurance,  political 
framework,  out  of  which  each  comes.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  their  common  objective:  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  freedom  from  want  for  the  people 
of  their  respective  countries. 


Rural  Worker's  Diary 

By  MARGARET  M.  BROOKS 


THIS  county  is  almost  exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
state,  between  the  good  farm  lands  of  the  southern 
part  and  the  cut-over  timber  country  of  the  northern. 
There  are  a  few  wriggles  in  the  boundary  line,  but  the 
county  is  about  twenty-four  miles  wide  and  forty-two  miles 
long.  Most  of  the  eastern  land  is  broken  by  swamps,  small 
lakes  or  sandy  hills  and  is  poor  farming  land,  although  it's  a 
duck  hunters'  paradise  in  the  fall,  and  has  fair  fishing  in 
summer.  A  good  many  public  assistance  cases  live  in  this 
eastern  part.  Going  from  east  to  west,  the  land  goes  from 
fair  to  good.  The  western  half  has  a  good  deal  of  dairying 
and  the  farms  are  fairly  prosperous. 

The  county  is  dotted  with  ten  villages  and  has  one  city 
(pop.  about  3,000).  This  typical  small  railroad  town  has 
been  suffering  from  gradually  diminishing  rail  traffic  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Once  there  were  twenty-two  trains  a 


day ;  now  four  trains  a  day.  Result :  a  large  general  relief 
case  load  up  to  a  year  ago.  Some  of  the  load  moved  in 
from  the  cut-over  land  of  neighboring  northern  counties 
and  from  the  eastern  part  of  this  county.  Others  were  un- 
employed and  stranded  because  of  the  reduced  rail  traffic. 

The  county  is  a  fairly  typical  farming  community  in 
this  state.  Just  the  same,  the  war  has  had  a  real  effect  on 
even  such  a  county  as  this,  rural  and  remote  from  defense 
centers  and  from  the  excitement  of  the  war  effort. 


Everyone  notices  the  exodus  from  the  county.  Out  of 
a  population  of  26,138,  the  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and 
Marines  have  drawn  a  total  of  1,075  men.  It  shows  up 
when  one  out  of  every  twenty-six  persons  goes  into  the 
armed  forces. 
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Further,  individual  men  and  whole  families  have  been 
lured  away  by  the  wages  and  opportunities  in  war  indus- 
try. Every  week  the  newspaper  tells  of  families  moving 
away.  Most  have  gone  to  war  industry  areas  on  the  West 
Coast.  They  write  back  to  relatives  and  friends  to  tell 
about  golden  opportunities,  with  emphasis  on  high  weekly 
wages  and  little  or  no  mention  of  the  cost  of  living  or  the 
difficulty  of  rinding  a  tourist  cabin  or  a  spot  for  the 
trailer.  Like  tales  of  the  days  of  the  Forty-Niners.  The 
appeal  of  the  West  Coast  today  is  very  similar,  though  now 
the  caravan  moves  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  on  the  na- 
tion's last  rubber. 

Some  families  have  moved  to  other  areas  and  a  few  of 
them  to  neighboring  counties,  where  some  small  war  indus- 
tries are  just  being  set  up.  A  WPA  vocational  training 
school  in  the  county  fitted  a  good  many  workers  for  these 
jobs. 


The  labor  shortage  is  the  greatest  impact  of  the  war  to 
date.  Almost  two  hundred  farmers  in  the  county  had  auc- 
tion sales  during  the  last  three  months  of  1942.  Most  of 
these  farmers  are  quitting  because  they  have  lost  their  farm 
help.  Either  the  hired  man  or  the  son  has  gone  into  the 
armed  forces  or  is  on  the  move,  looking  for  more  lucrative 
war  work.  Restaurants,  garages,  filling  stations,  grocery 
stores,  even  welfare  offices  feel  the  labor  shortage.  A  fifteen- 
year-old  boy,  a  state  ward,  quit  school  this  fall.  I  investi- 
gated at  the  request  of  the  parents  and  school  authorities 
and  found  him  working  in  a  garage  as  night  watchman. 
I  took  the  owner  to  task  for  this.  He  admitted  breaking  the 
child  labor  laws,  but  begged  to  keep  the  boy  on  any  hour 
schedule  I'd  suggest.  Many  young  boys  and  girls  are  hold- 
ing jobs,  both  in  the  towns  and  on  the  farms. 

Older  married  women,  many  of  whom  have  not  taught 
school  for  ten  to  twenty  years,  are  now  behind  desks  in 
rural  and  town  schools.  The  shortage  of  teachers  seems 
almost  as  great  as  the  shortage  of  welfare  workers. 
Our  staff  has  been  depleted  for  over  six  months  and  we 
can't  find  replacements. 


The  statisticians  of  the  University  Farm  say  farm  prices 
for  September  1942  were  38  percent  above  September  1935- 
1939 — meaning,  I  suppose,  an  average  of  those  five  years. 
The  increase  in  farm  prices  in  this  particular  county  seems 
to  be  above  that  amount. 

The  present  trend  in  farming  here  is  toward  farms  of 
what  might  be  called  a  family  size — so  that  the  farmer  and 
his  family  can  do  the  necessary  work  without  relying  on 
transient  farm  labor  or  the  community  hired  man.  Result: 
the  small  farmer  now  has  a  better  opportunity  than  before 
to  hold  his  own.  In  some  cases  he  is  able  to  get  better  farm 
land ;  landlords  know  that  the  big  operator  can't  carry 
the  load  because  he  can't  get  the  help,  and  as  a  result  they 
are  willing  to  subdivide  their  property  and  give  the  small 
operator  a  chance  to  rent  on  favorable  terms.  Also,  the 
small  farmer  is  able  to  sell  his  low-quality  herd  and  get 
better  cattle  and  other  livestock.  Most  small  farmers  here 
now  are  able  to  make  payments  on  their  indebtedness  and 
in  some  cases  to  buy  land. 


The  Farm  Security  man  here  says  that  among  three  hun- 
dred farmers  in  his  case  load  the  only  men  who  have  top- 
heavy  loans  or  are  leaving  the  land  for  war  work  are  those 
who  are  not  interested  in  farming.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions for  loans  through  FSA  has  also  gone  down.  The  rea- 
son is  two- fold :  ( 1 )  the  bank  now  helps  these  cases  where 
it  used  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  risk;  (2)  no  more 
young  married  couples  are  asking  for  loans,  because  the 
husbands  are  in  the  armed  forces. 


More  often  than  I'd  have  expected,  a  farmer  with  a  large 
family  has  gone  to  a  war  industry  job  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  carries  on  the  work  at  home.  In  one  situation  that 
popped  up  the  other  day,  the  farmer  and  his  older  son  are 
each  earning  $300  a  month  as  carpenters.  The  wife,  a  son 
of  fifteen  and  a  daughter  of  sixteen  are  doing  the  farm 
work,  with  the  use  of  modern  equipment,  such  as  a  tractor 
and  a  milking  machine,  and  a  good  many  hours  of  hard 
labor  each  day.  The  wife  says  the  income  from  cream  is 
around  $200  a  month  and  the  combined  family  monthly  in- 
come about  $800.  Of  course,  not  all  of  that  is  clear  by  any 
means,  but  it  surely  helps  when  you  consider  that  two,  three 
or  four  years  ago  the  husband  was  on  a  WPA  job.  The 
wife  says  that  next  year  their  farm  will  be  entirely  paid  for 
and  the  farmer  will  then  come  home  again.  With  butter 
fat  at  53  cents  a  pound,  eggs  38  cents  a  dozen,  and  wheat 
over  a  dollar  a  bushel,  farm  income  is  the  highest  for  many 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  pays  more  for  every- 
thing hp  buys,  and  many  things  he  needs  for  successful 
farm  operation  are  not  available. 

Merchants  and  other  small  businessmen  say  they  have  a 
lot  of  trouble  getting  merchandise  to  sell.  It's  pretty  hard 
on  them  to  see  a  good  market  for  stuff  and  have  nothing 
on  the  shelves  to  supply  it. 


The  public  assistance  case  load  is  static  in  some  respects, 
but  in  certain  phases  there  is  a  marked  change. 

The  peak  case  load  for  WPA  in  this  county  was  700. 
On  October  1,  1942,  there  were  forty-four  men  and  twenty- 
six  women  still  on  the  program.  Most  of  the  women  were 
cooks  on  school  lunch  projects  and  the  men  were  either 
on  road  maintenance  or  on  construction  work  at  the  nearby 
army  camp. 

Very  hopeful  thing:  many  of  these  men  have  become 
skilled  workmen  through  the  WPA  training  school.  Their 
ability  to  respond  to  training  and  to  acquire  skill  has  im- 
pressed local  citizens  and  some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  certainly  shows  the  need  for  more  vocational 
training.  Times  do  change,  and  sometimes  we  change  with 
them. 

Relief  in  September  1940  cost  about  $2,500  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1942  this  had  gone  down  to  $1,200.  In  the  only 
city  of  the  county,  relief  in  May  1940  cost  about  $1,800 
as  compared  with  $650  for  September  1942.  When  I 
counted  through  the  persons  on  direct  relief  in  September 
1942  in  this  city,  I  wasn't  able  to  find  a  single  person  who 
was  able-bodied.  Two  years  ago  medical  services  were  only 
a  small  part  of  the  relief  cost.  Today  they  account  for 
over  half  the  general  relief  expenditures. 


Encouraging  sign:  the  number  of  farm  tenants  is  decreas- 


ing. 


There  is  little  change  so  far  in  old  age  assistance.   Never- 
theless, it  shows  some  shift.   A  small  decrease  of  about  five 
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cases  a  month  can  be  attributed  to  causes  growing  out  of  the 
war  situation — to  put  it  the  way  the  statisticians  say  it. 
Young  people  are  getting  better  jobs  and  are  leaving  the 
community,  taking  their  parents  with  them.  One  recipient 
left  the  rolls  to  work  on  the  county  highway.  Others  have 
more  farm  income  and  are  no  longer  in  need.  Most  of  the 
decrease,  however,  comes  about  because  fewer  people  apply 
and  the  terminations,  mainly  because  of  death,  more  than 
equal  applications.  When  people  don't  apply,  it's  hard  to 
know  why  they  don't.  The  chances  are  it's  partly  increased 
farming  income,  partly  children  better  able  to  support  and 
willing  to  do  so,  and  partly  that  older  men  continue  on  jobs 
or  are  able  to  get  work  they  haven't  had  for  some  time.  A 
few  cases  carried  on  relief  normally  would  be  transferred 
now  to  old  age  assistance,  because  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-five ;  instead  they  have  gone  off  the  relief  rolls 
and  we  hear  no  more  about  them.  This  is  a  case  of  no- 
news-  i  s-good  -news. 

In  October,  thirteen  cases  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
were  closed.  In  nine  of  the  thirteen,  economic  factors  were 
the  cause.  For  example,  one  boy  left  school  to  enter  defense 
work,  and  in  several  other  instances  the  income  of  step- 
fathers increased  or  fathers  with  physical  disabilities  found 
work  they  were  able  to  do.  In  several  cases,  today's  higher 
wages  have  made  incapacitated  fathers  forget  their  physi- 
cal disabilities.  In  a  few  cases,  mothers  of  older  children 
are  taking  war  industry  training  and  will  shortly  be  going 
off  the  rolls. 


Those  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  are  considered  an  as- 
set in  the  community  and  by  the  community.  For  a  long 
time  a  nineteen-year-old-boy  has  been  on  the  waiting  list 
for  the  Colony  for  the  Epileptics.  Finally  there  was  room 
for  him  at  the  institution.  I  visited  his  parents  to  discuss 
his  entering  the  Colony,  and  found  that  a  few  weeks  before 
both  he  and  his  father  had  gotten  jobs  at  the  big  war  plant 
down  near  the  state  capital.  The  boy  was  earning  $7  a 
day.  Needless  to  say,  the  family  didn't  want  him  institution- 
alized. 

Another  man  who  had  come  home  from  the  institution 
for  the  feebleminded  for  a  summer  vacation  asked  whether 
he  could  remain  at  home  after  the  summer  was  over,  be- 
cause he  had  gotten  a  job  as  night  clerk  in  one  of  the  hotels. 


During  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  an  increasing 
number  of  requests  from  parents  to  have  their  children 
boarded  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  In  most  of  these  cases 
the  father  is  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  the  state  guard.  In 
effect,  therefore,  the  children  are  half  orphans.  In  one  case, 
grandparents  who  had  been  caring  for  the  children  were 
going  to  join  in  the  westward  trek  and  couldn't  take  the 
children  with  them  to  the  Coast.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
unusual  difficulty  in  rinding  new  boarding  homes.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  peacetime  experiences  and  apparently  is  not 
true  in  child-placing  agencies  throughout  the  nation. 


There  is  great  unrest  among  the  older  adolescents.  Many 
of  them  are  leaving  school  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  navy  or 
to  go  to  work.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  unmarried  mothers,  despite  this  unrest.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  unmarried  pregnancies  in  this  county 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  Most  of  such  cases  that  come 


to  us  involve  girls  from  this  county  who  have  gone  to  urban 
areas.  We  hear  about  them  because  of  legal  settlement  dif- 
ficulties, payment  of  confinement  costs,  and  so  on.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  establish  pater- 
nity by  court  action,  because  the  father  was  in  the  armed 
forces.  The  Red  Cross  has  been  most  helpful  in  interview- 
ing these  men  and  in  some  cases  we  have  been  able  to  get 
an  admission  of  paternity. 

We  have  our  share  of  runaway  girls  and  boys.  One  girl 
followed  a  married  man  from  this  community  clear  out  to 
California.  Another  girl  went  to  Chicago  in  order  to  be 
near  her  navy  friend.  She  was  later  returned  by  the  Juvenile 
Court. 


The  impacts  of  the  war  are  bringing  many  changes  in  the 
life  of  the  county.  The  changes  are  testimony  to  a  more 
fundamental  change  that  very  few  of  us  even  recognize, 
and  that  none  of  us  can  fully  understand.  But  I'm  going 
to  set  down  some  of  the  implications  that  strike  me. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  do  away  with  legal  settle- 
ment laws.  As  long  as  these  midwestern  and  western  states 
followed  the  lead  of  the  New  England  colonies  in  taking 
over  the  Elizabethan  poor  laws,  why  can't  they  now  fol- 
low the  lead  of  another  New  England  state,  Rhode  Island, 
and  abolish  their  settlement  laws? 

People  will  have  to  adjust  to  changes  in  their  way  of  liv- 
ing. We  may  adjust  to  each  separate  change,  but  if  we 
fail  to  sense  the  force  of  the  total  change  or  the  sum  of  all 
the  losses,  then  we  are  not  adjusting  to  the  new  society  that 
is  developing  around  us  and  within  us.  A  good  many  people 
in  this  and  all  other  communities  lack  the  morale  or  the 
stamina  to  adjust  to  change — and  I  don't  mean  merely  the 
old  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  so  set  in  their  ways. 

Case  work  services  through  an  office  such  as  this  and 
through  more  highly  developed  welfare  organizations  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  safeguard  security.  How  to  provide  more 
case  work  services  is  a  problem — with  decreases  in  staff, 
gas  and  tire  rationing,  and  with  all  the  new  demands  now 
being  put  on  welfare  boards.  Planning  on  higher  adminis- 
trative levels  in  nation  and  state  will  have  some  effect ;  but 
immediately  and  perhaps  even  in  the  long  run,  wise  plan- 
ning, sacrifice,  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  case  work- 
ers themselves  and  the  local  agencies  will  do  the  most  to- 
ward solving  this  problem. 

A  number  of  ministers  and  priests  in  this  county  have 
told  me  about  the  increase  in  church  attendance.  It  means 
something  when  people  want  to  go  to  church,  and  do  go. 
A  smaller  point  holds  great  promise:  many  parents  in  the 
community  have  told  me  of  their  plans  to  provide  recreation 
at  home  for  their  children,  since  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
for  youngsters  to  get  to  movies  and  dance  halls.  It  indicates 
a  basic  change  to  me  when  mothers  and  fathers  begin  to 
think  of  having  fun  with  their  children. 

All  in  all,  the  morale  of  the  people  at  home  seems  to  be 
high  and  they  have  a  lot  of  optimism  about  the  war  and 
their  part  in  it.  They  display  stout  hearts  and  have  a  con- 
viction that  the  risks  and  the  family  separation  and  the 
losses  that  must  be  sustained  are  all  a  part  of  the  war  effort. 
In  a  very  quiet  way  they  look  upon  this  as  their  service 
to  the  whole  cause.  But  they  are  not  the  entire  community. 
There  are  many  people  (and  not  all  of  them  assistance  re- 
cipients by  any  means),  who  will  need  all  the  help  that  so- 
cial workers,  psychiatrists,  and  the  clergymen  can  give  them 
in  meeting  pressures  that  are  too  great  for  them  to  endure. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rllla  Schroeder 


THE  initial  report  of  the  Izac  committee,  investigating  vice  conditions  in 
the  vicinity  of  naval  establishments,  indicates  a  promising  awareness  of 
certain  phases  of  the  problem  heretofore  neglected. 

The  report,  covering  the  Norfolk  area,  recommends  the  rehabilitation  of  girls 
and  women  arrested,  "to  the  end  that  they  may  be  instilled  with  a  genuine  and 
impelling  interest  in  regaining  their  proper  places  in  the  social  order."  Wording 
is  somewhat  pontifical  but  the  social  outlook  is  sound. 

The  subcommittee  takes  an  equally  forward  position  on  the  need  for  recrea- 
tional facilities.  "Recreation  under  proper  conditions,"  the  report  states,  ''is  no 
less  a  morale  builder  among  civilian  war  workers  than  in  the  case  of  service  men." 
To  meet  this  need  the  subcommittee  recommends  that  the  Navy,  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  and  the  local  communities  work  out  a  program  adequate  to  the 
situation  and  that  the  cost  be  financed  largely  by  the  federal  government. 

The  subcommittee  is  highly  critical  of  the  tactics  of  the  War  Production 
Board  in  holding  up  construction  of  badly  needed  hospitals  "on  some  theory  of 
population."  Recommendation  is  made  that  WPB  "facilitate  instead  of  hamper" 
work  on  such  projects.  WPB  is  found 

measure  to  the  LaFollette  bill. 

After  the  LaFollette  bill  was  returned 
to  the  calendar  the  Barden  bill  was  re- 
drafted in  committee.  Federal  participa- 
tion is  maintained  on  a  50-50  basis,  con- 
trol in  state  boards  of  education. 

Noteworthy  among  the  other  bills  and 
resolutions  for  the  handicapped  is  one 
introduced  by  Senator  Claude  Pepper  of 
Florida  and  now  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  bill 
provides  training  for  all  types  of  handi- 


responsible,  also,  for  "long  and  unwar- 
ranted delays"  in  providing  urgently 
needed  housing  for  war  workers. 

Further  recommendations  are  made 
regarding  food  and  transportation  and 
the  report  concludes  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  no  more  war  activities  be  as- 
signed to  the  Norfolk  area  unless  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  war  program. 

The  subcommittee  went  from  Norfolk 
to  the  West  Coast  where  hearings  were 
held  in  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 
No  report  on  them  has  been  published 
as  yet.  Additional  hearings  are  sched- 
uled for  Newport,  R.  I.  and  Portland, 
Maine. 

•»•*•*• 

LOBBYISTS  FROM  STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDU- 
cation  swarmed  the  Capitol  corridors 
this  last  month.  Congress  is  awakening 
to  the  need  for  an  adequate  rehabilita- 
tion program  and  the  boys  back  home  do 
not  welcome  federal  control.  [See  page 
131]. 

The  dawning  interest  in  the  subject 
is  indicated  by  a  variety  of  bills  dropped 
in  the  House  and  Senate  hopper.  The 
majority  are  doomed  never  to  progress 
beyond  their  printing  but  their  introduc- 
tion is  not  without  significance. 

Representative  H.  H.  Carson  of  Ohio 
is  sponsor  of  a  resolution  setting  up  a 
Division  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
in  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  The 
division  would  cooperate  with  public  and 
private  agencies  concerned  with  the  em- 
ployment of  the  disabled.  Presumably  it 
would  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  Pres- 
ident's message  of  last  October. 

The  message  stressed  federal  respon- 
sibility, suggesting  legislation.  That  re- 
sponsibility, however,  is  shifted  to  the 
states  (a  concession  to  the  lobbyists)  in 
the  re-drafted  Barden  bill  for  civilian  re- 
habilitation. The  original  Barden  bill, 
it  will  be  recalled,  was  a  companion 
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capped  children  with  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation rather  than  physical  rehabilitation. 

In  a  directive  of  April  8,  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration  prohibited 
further  civilian  use  of  surplus  products. 

To  continue  "penny  milk"  and  school 
lunches  the  reimbursal  method  is  being 
considered.  Schools  serving  lunches  and 
mid-morning  milk  could  secure  the  neces- 
sary products  locally  and  receive  reim- 
bursement from  Food  Distribution. 

There  will  be  no  assistance  for  relief 
clients  except  in  isolated  instances  where 
again  the  products  will  be  purchased  in 
the  com  m  unity. 

•»•»•»• 

THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ox  BANK- 
ing  and  Currency  has  reported,  with 
minor  amendments,  the  bill  establishing 
a  Civilian  Supply  Administration.  Sena- 
tor Francis  T.  Maloney  (Connecticut) 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  has  been  promised 
early  action. 

The  bill  seeks  to  set  up  a  national 
policy  ami  program  on  civilian  supply, 
with  the  hope  of  salvaging  the  small 
business  man  and  the  small  business. 
If  it  passes  (its  chances  are  good)  the 
Maloney  bill  promises  to  revolutionize 
our  present  system  of  civilian  supply. 

*       »       » 

BY    A    NOT    VNPRECEI>I-:\TH)    I'AR  I.I  A  M  I  S 

tary  ruse  the  House  abolished  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  eliminating  all 


funJs  for  the  set-up  in  the  latest  Agri- 
culture Appropriation  bill.  The  funds 
may  he  restored  in  the  Senate  but  at  this 
point  it  is  doubtful  if  the  House  would 
concur. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  h;i^ 
been  the  only  agency  concerned  speci- 
fically with  the  sub-marginal  farmer,  the 
outcast  of  the  agricultural  group. 

Should  the  program  be  abolished  it 
would  mean  ;  ( 1 )  the  end  of  the  medical 
care  program  whereby  the  sub-marginal 
farmer  and  his  family  received  (and 
paid  for)  medical  attention  heretofore 
unknown  to  his  group;  (2)  the  instruc- 
tion in  proper  nutrition  which  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  reclaiming  this  group 
from  standards  below  that  of  the  wildest 
native  in  the  wildest  part  of  wild  Africa; 
(3)  loss  of  the  sub-marginal  farmer's 
sole  source  of  credit  when  he  needed  it 
as  he  frequently  has  (his  record  for 
paying  back  has  been  excellent)  ;  (4)  the 
return  of  this  type  of  farmer  to  his 
former  unhappy  state  of  isolation  (FSA 
has  been  his  first  tie  with  community 
life)  ;  (5)  reduction  of  the  contribution 
this  group  has  been  making  to  the  food 
program  (they've  done  far  more  than 
their  share  under  FSA)  ;  (6)  elimination 
of  the  one  agency  that  has  insisted  upon 
safeguards  for  the  low  income  farmer 
who  has  gone  to  work  for  another  and 
more  successful  food  producer.  The  im- 
portance of  this  service  can  hardly  be 
over-emphasized.  It  concerns  the  outside 
labor  (Mexicans,  etc.)  we  are  bringing 
in  to  harvest  our  crops.  It  concerns  the 
maintenance  of  the  pride  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  group  which  has  preferred 
starvation  on  their  rocky  mountain  farms 
to  being  a  wealthier,  more  successful 
neighbor's  ill-paid  hired  man.  It  concerns 
the  migrants,  the  "Joads".  It,  in  the  final 
analysis,  concerns  us  whose  food  depends 
largely  upon  the  labor  of  these  people. 

+        4-4- 

CAPITOL  HILL  RECEIVED  THE  NATIONAL 
Resources  Planning  Board  report  on 
social  security  [see  page  141]  with  chilled 
silence.  It's  a  subject  the  78th  Congress 
just  doesn't  want  to  discuss  at  this  mo- 
ment. There  is  an  uneasy  feeling  that  it 
may  have  to  before  the  next  election  but 
it  wants  the  evil  day  postponed  as  long 
as  possible. 

Any  action  on  social  security  extension 
is  improbable  this  session.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  whom  such  legis- 
lation is  referred,  has  a  valid  alibi  in 
its  pre-occupation  with  revenue  raising, 
and  the  House  has  taken  no  action  on 
the  Burdick  resolution  setting  up  a  stand- 
ing committee  on  social  security. 


SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


The  Common  Welfare 


Postwar  Public  Works 

WITH  its  own  future  hanging  in  the  balance,  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  has  issued  Part 
II  of  its  notable  report  on  postwar  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities, "Wartime  Planning  for  War  and  Postwar."  The 
House  dropped  the  NRPB  from  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  bill.  So  far,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  will  restore  the  funds 
which  would  enable  the  NRPB  to  continue  its  significant 
work  of  research  and  planning. 

The  theme  of  Part  II  of  the  NRPB's  report  is  closely- 
akin  to  that  of  the  widely  discussed  report  on  "Security, 
Work  and  Relief  Policies"  (see  page  141 ) : 

We  have  got  to  provide  through  planning  the  means  for 
sustaining  the  American  concept  of  living,  for  full  employ- 
ment, security,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  for  giving 
a  reasonable  assurance  to  our  people  and  to  other  peoples 
that  the  Four  Freedoms  and  the  new  Bill  of  Rights  will  he 
implemented  and  made  real  for  all  persons  "everywhere  in 
the  world." 

The  NRPB  states  that  a  "shelf"  of  reserve  federal  public 
works  projects  totaling  $7,695,000,000  now  are  available 
as  a  postwar  cushion  against  recession  and  unemployment. 
The  report  calls  for  competition  with  the  Axis  nations  in 
economic  planning  for  "a  better  world  order,"  but  under- 
scores the  point  that  in  this  country,  state  planning  and 
action  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  planning  and  action  by 
private  agencies  and  enterprises: 

Their  efforts  will  play  a  major  part  in  determining  the 
informed  "grass  roots"  public  opinion  from  which  all  planning 
— local,  regional,  national,  and  even  international — must 
gather  its  strength  and  upon  which  the  acceptance  and  suc- 
cessful execution  of  any  plan  depends. 

Refugee  Conference 

THE  secrecy  surrounding  the  Anglo-American  confer- 
ence on  refugees  held  last  month  in  Hamilton, 
Bermuda,  made  it  impossible  to  judge  whether  or  not  the 
discussions  were  successful  in  bringing  about  any  promising 
plans  for  relieving  the  suffering  of  at  least  some  of  the 
uprooted  people  of  Europe.  Even  the  joint  statement  issued 
by  the  delegations  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  throws  little 
light  on  the  conference's  effectiveness,  for  it  failed  to  list 
the  recommendations,  which  "must  remain  confidential" 
because  they  "concern  governments  other  than  those  repre- 
sented at  the  Bermuda  Conference,  and  involve  military 
considerations."  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  the  statement 
mentioned  that  there  were  concrete  recommendations 
jointly  agreed  upon  to  be  submitted  to  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  is  encouraging. 
But  the  statement  made  it  clear  that  little  hope  can  be 
held  out  for  early  aid  to  those  refugees  who  are  trapped 
in  Nazi-occupied  territory,  for  it  specified  two  tests  to 
which  each  recommendation  was  put  before  adoption: 
Would  it  interfere  with  or  delay  the  war  effort?  Was  it 
capable  of  accomplishment  under  war  conditions?  Thus  it 
may  be  surmised  that  the  recommendations  concern  only 


those  refugees  in  Switzerland,  North  Africa,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  Whether  they  eliminate  plans  sponsored- by  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  for  getting 
1,000  homeless  children  from  France  into  Switzerland  is 
a  question. 

The  most  definite  words  the  statement  contained  about 
what  went  on  in  the  conference  sessions,  were  the  following: 

...  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  refugee  problem  was 
broken  down  into  its  main  elements.  The  questions  of  shipping 
food  and  supply  were  fully  investigated. 

The  delegates  also  agreed  on  recommendations  regarding 
the  form  of  intergovernmental  organization  which  was  best 
fitted  in  their  opinion  to  handle  the  problem  in  the  future. 

An  Issue  in  the  Schools 

THE  controversy  over  the  appointment  of  a  director 
of  adult  education  in  the  New  York  City  school  sys- 
tem is  of  much  more  than  local  concern.  Two  years  ago, 
when  the  Board  of  Superintendents  issued  a  nationwide 
call  for  applicants  for  the  newly  created  post,  more  than 
eighty  candidates  appeared.  The  only  one  to  survive  a  long 
period  of  examinations  and  interviews  was  Mark  Starr, 
nationally  known  in  educational  circles  for  the  creative 
program  he  has  developed  as  director  of  education  for 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union.  A  vote 
on  Mr.  Starr's  candidacy  was  long  delayed.  Finally  the 
board  of  education  rejected  him  by  a  vote  of  four  to  two. 
In  an  ill-considered  statement  to  the  press,  the  president 
of  the  board  declared  that  he  would  oppose  the  appointment 
to  this  position  of  a  labor  antagonist  and  that  "by  the  same 
token  I  oppose  the  appointment  of  a  man  who  has  a  long 
record  as  a  labor  protagonist." 

Protests  were  prompt,  not  only  from  unions  but  from 
civic  groups  which  saw  in  the  board's  action  a  violation  of 
the  merit  system.  The  board  reopened  the  matter  and  by 
a  second  (and  final)  vote  confirmed  its  earlier  stand. 

Some  of  the  broader  educational  issues  involved  are 
pointed  out  by  the  Public  Education  Association : 

.  .  .  the  reactionaries  in  education  .  .  .  are  growing  danger- 
ously active.  .  .  .  They  claim  to  speak  for  America,  yet  they 
ignore  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  transgress  its  meaning  by  words 
and  deeds.  To  them,  Mark  Starr,  the  liberal,  is  a  menace. 
His  rejection  is  their  victory.  These  forces  must  be  conquered 
if  our  schools  are  to  continue  to  be,  as  they  must  be,  the 
cradle  of  our  democracy. 

Defeat 

THE  federal  government's  oblique  move  against  lynch- 
ing (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1943,  page  82) 
apparently  has  failed.  The  aquittal  of  the  three  men 
brought  to  trial  last  month  in  U.  S.  District  Court  in 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  for  the  violation  of  the  civil  liberties 
section  of  the  U.  S.  Criminal  Code,  leaves  no  road  open 
for  using  this  as  a  test  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  to  determine  whether  the  statute  applies 
to  lynching.  The  men  had  been  accused  of  depriving  of 
life  "without  due  process  of  law"  a  Negro,  Howard  Wash, 
who  was  lynched  last  October  after  having  been  sentenced 
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to  life  imprisonment  for  the  murder  of  his  employer.  The 
verdict  in  the  federal  court  seemed  to  be  based  less  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  men  took  part  in  the  lynching  than 
on  whether  the  trial  was  a  violation  of  states'  rights  and 
an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  southern  code  of  white 
supremacy.  The  arguments  of  the  defense  counsel  belittled 
the  importance  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendants 
and  reminded  the  jurors  that  the  South  intends  to  have 
white  supremacy  until  "Gabriel  blows  his  horn."  The  pro- 
ceedings will  make  strange  reading  in  foreign  lands  where 
America  is  closely  associated  with  the  Four  Freedoms. 

Children  of  the  Cities 

THERE  has  come  to  this  country  a  report  of  what  Eng- 
land learned  when  736,000  unattended  children  from 
the  cities  were  evacuated  to  the  countryside  in  September 
1939.  In  many  ways,  the  Nazi  bombs  and  burnings  were 
less  of  a  shock  to  the  nation  than  that  outpouring  of  what 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  slums  and  tenements,  so  that 
Britain  saw,  in  three  days  of  horrified  unbelief,  the  living 
results  of  bad  housing,  overcrowding,  neglect,  ignorance, 
poverty,  insecurity,  disease. 

The  report,  "Our  Cities:  A  Close-Up"  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press),  is  based  on  a  study  made  in  1939-42  by  the 
Hygiene  Committee  of  the  Women's  Group  on  Public 
Welfare  (a  dozen  women  doctors,  teachers,  social  workers, 
and  civil  servants)  in  association  with  the  National  Council 
of  Social  Services.  In  its  study,  the  committee  considered 
one  by  one  the  chief  complaints  from  the  billets,  and  then 
went  to  public  sources — hearings,  statistics,  surveys,  reports 
— for  the  roots  of  each  problem. 

With  professional  detachment,  but  with  wise  human 
understanding,  this  group  thus  probed  the  facts  of  modern 
urban  life  that  lie  behind  the  discovery  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  British  children  are  undernourished  and 
neglected,  that  they  are  "dirty  and  verminous,  ill-clad  and 
ill-shod,  that  some  had  never  had  a  change  of  underwear 
or  any  night  clothes,  and  had  been  used  to  sleep  on  the 
floor,  that  many  suffered  from  scabies,  impetigo,  and  other 
skin  diseases,  that  they  would  not  eat  wholesome  food  .  .  . 
that  they  would  not  go  to  bed  at  reasonable  hours,  and 
finally,  that  some  of  them  were  destructive  and  defiant, 
foul-mouthed,  liars,  and  pilferers." 

Out  of  their  study,  this  professional  group  brings  as  "the 
dreadful  lesson  of  evacuation"  the  knowledge  of  "the  home 
conditions  of  the  lowest  of  the  town  dwellers."  The  study's 
conclusions  are  as  significant  for  this  country  as  for  England 
— recommendations  for  an  attack  on  poverty  "from  many 
angles,"  and  for  a  "campaign  for  better  education,  academic, 
social,  and  moral"  for  children  and  for  their  parents. 

The  Doctor  Supply 

THOUGH  the  number  of  communities  critically  in 
need  of  more  doctors  is  not  great  in  comparison  with 
the  total  number  of  communities  in  the  United  States,  those 
in  which  the  physician  shortage  is  acute  are  among  the 
most  vital  to  the  war  program.  This  revelation  was  among 
the  findings  of  a  detailed  survey  made  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information  and  recently  released  to  the  public.  The 
trouble,  according  to  the  report,  lies  in  distribution,  for 
there  are  enough  doctors  remaining  in  private  practice  to 
give  adequate  care  to  the  civilian  population  provided  their 
services  are  properly  allocated.  Past  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  to  attain  an 


equitable  distribution  through  the  voluntary  relocation  of 
physicians  from  communities  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  doctors  to  areas  in  acute  need  have  "not  resulted  in  a 
solution  of  the  problem."  The  situation  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  "in  too  many  cases  physicians  were  recruited 
for  the  armed  services  without  sufficient  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  civilian  population."  Relocation  has  been 
thwarted,  too,  in  some  communities  by  local  physicians  who 
have  resisted  the  entrance  of  outside  doctors  into  the  area. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  story  of  the  county  medical  society 
which  petitioned  the  local  draft  board  to  place  every  young 
doctor  coming  into  the  area  on  the  available  list  for 
immediate  induction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  cites  examples  of  ingenuity 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  remaining  physicians 
to  make  themselves  most  effective.  Among  the  methods  in 
use  are:  agreements  among  doctors  to  be  on  call  during 
alternate  parts  of  the  day ;  the  posting  of  names  of  available 
doctors  in  prominent  places;  teaming  of  doctors  so  that  the 
one  nearest  the  patient  would  take  the  call;  creation  of 
an  alternating  system  of  night  calls;  establishment  of  group 
clinics.  Nevertheless,  some  doctors  are  "literally  working 
themselves  sick  attempting  to  care  for  the  scores  of  new 
patients."  There  are  many  sections  where  there  is  only  one 
doctor  to  every  5,000  to  6,000  persons  compared  to  the 
accepted  standard  of  one  to  1,500.  If  the  situation  is  not  to 
get  out  of  control,  warns  the  report,  remedial  steps  must 
be  taken  at  once. 

"For  Children" 

AS  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  lay  dying  in  Los  Angeles  a 
month  ago,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "If  I've  worn  myself 
out,  I've  done  it  for  children." 

A  founder  of  the  Juvenile  Court  system,  a  groundbreaker 
in  his  insistence  that  responsibility  for  juvenile  delinquency 
rests  on  parents  and  guardians,  and  that  youthful  wayward- 
ness can  be  corrected  by  proper  treatment  but  not  by 
punishment,  Judge  Lindsey  was  a  social  pioneer  who  lived 
to  see  his  chief  innovations  widely  practiced. 

As  a  county  judge  in  Denver,  Judge  Lindsey  developed 
new  procedures  for  handling  juvenile  delinquents.  Reforms 
in  Colorado  state  laws  for  children  which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  to  pass  included  a  contributory  delin- 
quency law ;  laws  forbidding  the  charging  of  children  under 
sixteen  with  crime,  and  forbidding  the  jailing  of  children  ; 
a  law  giving  orphans  the  right  to  $2,000  of  an  estate 
before  creditors  could  touch  it.  What  he  did  in  Denver 
was  imitated  in  other  communities  and  states. 

Like  all  crusaders,  Judge  Lindsey  loved  battle.  Often 
he  was  hasty  and  violent  in  speech  and  action,  but  his 
courage  was  never  questioned.  Early  in  his  career  he  wrote 
"The  Beast  and  the  Jungle,"  an  attack  on  Colorado's 
political  conditions,  especially  in  connection  with  child 
labor.  This  book  started  the  long  fight  between  Judge 
Lindsey  and  the  state  political  machine.  In  1927,  his  enemies 
finally  obtained  his  disbarment.  Judge  Lindsey  moved  to 
California.  Seven  years  later  he  was  elected  a  Superior 
Court  judge  there,  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
ever  cast  for  that  office.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado 
finally  offered  to  reinstate  Judge  Lindsey  to  the  state  bar 
if  he  would  apologize  for  certain  statements.  Character- 
istically, he  refused  to  retract.  He  was  restored  a  few  years 
later,  but  he  never  returned  to  the  state  where  his  out- 
standing work  was  done. 
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FIRST  legislative  measure  passed  in 
California  this  year  was  a  law  per- 
mitting school  authorities  to  set  up  child 
care  centers  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  sixteen.  The  law  in- 
cludes a  provision  for  in-service  training 
of  child  care  workers.  Provision  for 
financing  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  the 
legislature  is  expected  to  pass  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  state  aid  which  together  with 
some  federal  help  and  fees  from  parents 
could  carry  the  burden  of  cost.  .  .  .  To 
meet  the  perennial  drive  to  increase  old 
age  assistance  payments  and  to  decrease 
the  age  for  eligibility,  the  governor  ap- 
pointed a  seventeen-man  Commission  on 
Pensions  which  recently  recommended 
raising  assistance  grants  from  $40  to  $50 
(minus  other  income)  while  maintaining 
the  maximum  age  limit  of  65.  A  bill 
embodying  these  recommendations  is 
pending.  .  .  .  Also  pending  and  the  object 
of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  so- 
cial workers  is  the  Johnson-Wollberg 
bill  to  establish  an  "integrated  program 
of  state  and  county  administration  of  re- 
lief." This  would  place  responsibility 
in  the  counties,  the  state  to  provide  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenses  and  to  set  up 
standards  and  policies.  A  washing  of  the 
hands  of  responsibility  for  the  in-migrant 
war  workers  who  might  be  in  need  at  the 
end  of  the  war  is  indicated  in  the  clause 
which  limits  eligibility  (except  for  a  tem- 
porary period  of  ninety  days)  to  persons 
who  lived  in  California  prior  to  June  1, 
1942  and  who  have  resided  in  the  state 
continuously  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
.  .  .  One  threatening  measure  which  has 
social  workers  upset  would  take  the  ap- 
pointment of  director  of  social  welfare 
from  the  Board  of  Social  Welfare  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  It 
would  also  abolish  the  safeguard  of 
staggered  terms  for  members  of  the 
board  leaving  their  tenure  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  governor. 

Maine — The     recent     session     of     the 

Maine  legislature  abolished  the  separate 
Old  Age  Assistance  Commission,  trans- 
ferring its  powers  and  duties  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. At  the  same  time  OAA  payments 
were  raised  from  a  maximum  of  $30  to 
$40  a  month.  Only  a  few  other  meas- 
ures of  a  social  welfare  character  turned 
up  during  the  session.  Among  them  the 
following  became  law:  a  bill  setting  the 
Standard  provision  of  birth  certificates 
for  foundlings;  a  hill  authorizing  cities 
over  50,000  (Portland  only)  to  estab- 


lish  wartime  housing  authorities  to  co- 
operate with  federal  agencies  in  provid- 
ing housing  in  critical  war  production 
areas;  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for 
a  postwar  public  works  reserve  to  be 
expended  under  the  Marine  Develop- 
ment Commission.  A  bill  to  shift  the 
responsibility  for  care  of  neglected  and 
dependent  children  from  the  towns  to  the 
state  was  vetoed  by  the  governor  on  the 
grounds  that  the  legislature  had  not 
provided  funds  for  the  purpose. 

Maryland — Among  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Maryland  legislature,  which  ad- 
journed early  in  April,  were:  authoriza- 
tion of  a  system  of  chronic  hospitals; 
raising  the  top  of  old  age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind  from  $30  to  $40;  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Juvenile  Court 
for  Baltimore  City;  the  centralization  of 
a  system  of  child  care  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare;  authorization 
for  the  use  of  conditional  parole  for 
prison  inmates  to  work  in  public  institu- 
tions. No  action  was  taken  on  a  model 
bill  for  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance 
which  was  introduced  in  the  legislature 
for  the  first  time. 

Oregon — Provision  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  nursery  schools  for 
children  two  to  six  was  made  in  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Oregon  legislature. 
However,  the  lawmakers,  who  made  no 
appropriation  for  the  program,  specified 
that  the  schools  must  be  carried  on  by 
fees  and  grants  other  than  the  regular 
school  district  revenues.  Another  act 
provides  for  the  supervision  and  licens- 
ing under  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
private  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Except  for  city  ordinances,  there  was  no 
previous  regulation  of  these  institutions. 
Other  measures  increase  the  amount  of 
board  paid  by  the  state  for  its  charges  in 
homes  for  delinquent  or  neglected  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  law-making,  the  leg- 
islators passed  a  resolution  providing  for 
an  interim  committee  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate the  question  of  adopting  a  merit 
system  for  state  employes.  They  also 
resolved  to  petition  Congress  and  the 
President  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  include  all  public  employes. 

New  York — One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
New  York  legislature  before  adjourn- 
ment in  early  April  was  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  $15,000,000  program  for  day 
care  centers  for  the  care  of  children  of 
war  workers.  The  measure  carried  a 


$2,500,000  appropriation.  An  additional 
$2,500,000  has  been  promised  the  state 
by  the  federal  government.  The  re- 
maining $10,000,000  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  local  communities  sponsoring  the 
centers  and  by  fees  from  the  parents  of 
the  children  concerned.  Other  appro- 
priations included  $3,000,000  for  post- 
war planning,  $400,000  for  the  annual 
public  housing  subsidy,  $21,000,000  for 
relief.  The  relief  figure  represented  a 
cut  of  $5,200,000  from  1942-1943,  made 
on  the  grounds  of  lowered  rolls  and  a 
$1,000,000  residue  from  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. "Forgotten"  by  the  legisla- 
ture was  a  bill  allocating  $35,000,000  of 
housing  bond  funds  for  postwar  housing 
in  New  York  City.  The  oversight 
blocks  the  preparation  of  plans  and  ac- 
quisition of  sites  for  four  projects  de- 
signed to  help  take  up  the  employment 
slack  expected  to  follow  the  war. 

Illinois — In  Illinois,  at  this  writing,  sev- 
eral measures  are  pending  which  would 
affect  the  social  welfare,  although  so  far 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  any  of  them. 
Among  them  are  bills  to:  amend  the 
present  adoption  law;  allow  counties  to 
establish  and  maintain  county  depart- 
ments of  public  health ;  raise  the  age  of 
criminal  responsibility  among  juveniles 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years;  enable  the 
state  to  take  advantage  of  the  Aid  to  the 
Blind  provisions  of  the  federal  Social 
Security  Act.  Though  at  this  point  the 
governor's  budget  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted, social  workers  are  anticipating  a 
struggle  in  securing  an  adequate  appro- 
priation for  carrying  on  the  state's  new 
aid  to  dependent  children  program. 

Minnesota — Though  no  major  social 
legislation  has  been  enacted  in  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Minnesota  legislature 
some  changes  have  been  made  in  relation 
to  aid  to  dependent  children  and  old  age 
assistance  laws.  Eligibility  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  was  extended  to  chil- 
dren living  with  certain  male  relatives. 
The  director  of  social  work  was  empow- 
ered to  make  reciprocal  agreements  with 
other  states  for  the  supervision  of  ADC 
children  moving  out  of  the  state.  Still 
pending  at  this  writing  is  a  bill  which 
would  raise  ADC  grants  to  a  maximum 
of  $25  where  there  is  one  child  and  to 
$20  for  the  first  child  and  $18  for  the 
second,  where  more  than  one  are  con- 
cerned. The  old  age  assistance  maxi- 
mum was  raised  to  $40  a  month  while 
$100  in  "casual  earnings"  was  made  al- 
lo\vable  without  affecting  the  grant. 

Tennessee — Old  folks  and  children  are 
both  to  benefit  from  the  recent  session  of 
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the  Tennessee  General  Assembly,  for 
among  its  achievements  was  the  increase 
in  the  maximum  old  age  assistance  grant 
from  $25  to  $40,  and  the  maximum  aid 
to  dependent  children  grant  from  $12  to 
$18  for  the  first  child  and  from  $8  to  $12 
for  each  additional  child.  Aid  to  the 
blind  was  also  raised  from  $25  to  $40. 
The  assembly  abolished  the  old  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  transferring  its  activi- 
ties to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  creating  within  the  depart- 
ment a  division  of  services  for  the  blind 
"to  develop  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  and  the  vocational  adjust- 
ment of  blind  persons." 

Nebraska — Every  person  in  Nebraska 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  is 
"sane  and  not  a  public  charge  as  a  poor 
person"  is  now  subject  to  a  per  capita 
tax  for  old  age  assistance,  under  a  law 
passed  in  the  recent  session  of  the  state 
legislature.  Previously  the  tax  was 
limited  to  persons  under  fifty.  By  the 
middle  of  last  month  the  only  other  so- 
cial welfare  legislation  passed  were  laws 
requiring  pre-marital  and  pre-natal 
blood  tests  as  a  means  of  controlling 


venereal  disease.  However,  several 
measures  which  had  been  backed  by  the 
Nebraska  Welfare  Association  already 
had  been  killed,  among  them  a  bill  to 
establish  a  state  merit  system.  Await- 
ing action  were  bills  which  would :  re- 
quire licenses  of  boarding  homes  for  the 
aged  and  for  children;  revise  the  present 
adoption  law ;  allow  the  establishment 
of  county  health  units. 

Wyoming —  Little  interest  was  shown 
in  social  legislation  by  the  Wyoming  leg- 
islature, which  adjourned  late  in  Feb- 
ruary. About  the  only  bills  passed  which 
could  be  included  under  the  category 
were  measures  to  require  premarital  ex- 
aminations of  women;  to  set  up  a  teach- 
ers' retirement  system;  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  children  in  hospitals. 
Turned  down  were  proposals  for  the  li- 
censing of  maternity  homes,  permitting 
the  establishment  of  district  or  county 
health  units,  introducing  compulsory 
health  education  in  the  schools.  The 
legislators  memorialized  Congress  to 
provide  partial  reimbursement  for  a 
grant  to  the  mother  or  guardian  of  a 
child  receiving  an  ADC  allowance. 


Education 


A  PLAN  for  the  establishment  by  the 
United  Nations  of  an  international 
education  office,  to  repair  the  educational 
destruction  caused  by  Germany,  was  put 
forward  by  the  U.  S.  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Reconstruction,  a  body  of  civil- 
ian authorities,  during  its  institute  on 
educational  reconstruction  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  in  New  York  in  April. 
The  State  Department  has  invited  the 
committee's  cooperation.  The  proposal 
for  an  International  Office  of  Education, 
in  organization  and  structure  not  unlike 
the  International  Labour  Office,  was 
shaped  by  a  group  of  American,  British, 
and  European  educators  and  officials  who 
have  been  at  work  on  it  for  about  a  year. 
In  addition  to  postwar  emergency  func- 
tions, the  office  would  seek  to  prevent 
the  future  misuse  by  Germany  or  any 
other  nation,  of  its  educational  system 
"to  breed  anything  like  Nazism."  It 
would  provide  "international  machinery 
for  exchange  of  ideas  and  information 
among  the  nations  as  to  educational 
methods  and  procedures;  make  technical 
experts  available;  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  teachers  and  scholars;  make  available 
to  all  peoples  of  the  world  instructional 
materials  having  international  validity 
and  free  from  narrowly  nationalistic 
prejudices."  The  institute  included  ses- 
sions on  the  teacher's  role  in  the  postwar 
time;  world  charter  of  democratic  edu- 
cation; relief  and  reconstruction. 

Insurance —  A  national  program  of  edu- 
cation   insurance    which,    after    the    war. 


might  be  spent  for  any  type  of  education 
is  urged  editorially  by  Prof.  Clifford 
Erickson  of  Northwestern  University  in 
the  current  issue  of  School  ^lanagcment. 
"We  have  been  thoughtful  enough  to 
provide  low  cost  insurance  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  beneficiaries.  We  have  pro- 
vided little  to  stir  the  hope  of  the  living." 
Professor  Erickson  writes.  "Millions  of 
young  men  are  entering  the  services  di- 
rectly from  the  classroom.  They  will 
have  no  work  experience  and  no  skill  to 
sell  when  peace  comes.  Other  millions 
will  return  to  jobs  which  no  longer  exist. 
...  A  national  program  of  education 
insurance  could  be  relatively  simple.  It 
would  be  voluntary.  Each  person  could 
decide  the  amount  he  wished  to  be  as- 
sessed. Federal  and  state  governments 
would  also  contribute,  possibly  on  a 
matching  basis.  The  program  would  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  to  all  civilians."  One  of  the  chief 
objectives  of  such  a  program,  Professor 
Erickson  states,  would  be  to  supply  the 
postwar  demand  for  scientists,  teachers, 
journalists,  doctors,  dentists,  biologists, 
social  workers  and  other  professionals. 

Librarian  Shortage —  A  dwindling  sup- 
ply of  trained  librarians  to  fill  the  many 
new  openings,  particularly  in  the  army 
and  navy  and  in  government  departments, 
is  indicated  by  figures  on  library  school 
enrollments  recently  released  by  the 
board  of  education  for  librarianship  of 
the  American  Library  Association.  The 
thirty  accredited  library  schools  in  this 


country  enrolled  1,195  students  last  fall, 
a  drop  of  21  percent  as  compared  with 
1941  figures,  and  of  32  percent  below 
1940.  Individual  schools  report  a  de- 
crease of  3  to  55  percent.  The  report 
comments:  "Few  candidates,  either  re- 
cent or  more  experienced  graduates,  arc 
now  available  for  mounting  numbers  of 
positions.  The  shortage  of  1,000  to  1,200 
librarians  predicted  a  year  ago  has  proved 
to  be  an  underestimate."  The  report  at- 
tributes the  shortage  to  larger  salaries  in 
business  and  industry,  to  the  draft  which 
has  taken  many  potential  librarians  and 
librarians  in  service,  and  to  the  increased 
number  of  openings.  The  largest  number 
of  unfilled  positions  are  beginning  posi- 
tions, at  salaries  of  $1,200  to  $1,600  a 
year,  with  a  few  at  $1,700.  "Several 
library  schools  mention  hopefully  a  slight 
improvement  in  salaries  but  they  recog- 
nize that  library  salaries  in  general  are 
still  too  low  to  compete  with  salaries  in 
many  other  fields.'' 

Adult  Education — The  Summer  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Progress,  which  has  held 
its  previous  sessions  on  the  Wellesley 
College  campus,  will  meet  this  year  at 
Briarcliff  Junior  College,  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.  Y.  The  conference,  which 
will  be  held  June  17-27,  will  have  as  its 
theme  "Issues  Today  Determining  De- 
mocracy Tomorrow."  Ordway  Tead, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  is  the  institute's 
program  committee  chairman.  J.  Stew- 
art Burgess,  head  of  the  sociology  de- 
partment at  Temple  University,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  faculty.  Further  infor- 
mation from  Dorothy  P.  Hill,  22  Oak- 
land Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Vassar 
College's  second  Institute  for  Family  and 
Child  Care  Services  in  Wartime,  a  train- 
ing and  demonstration  center  for  parents, 
teachers,  social  workers,  and  other  pro- 
fessional workers,  will  be  held  on  the 
campus  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  from 
July  1-30.  Community  organization, 
child  care,  out-of-school  programs,  per- 
sonality development,  preparation  for 
service  in  China,  will  constitute  the 
five  main  fields  of  study.  ...  A  curricu- 
lum designed  to  accelerate  adjustment  to 
American  life  will  be  offered  refugee 
scholars,  teachers,  and  artists  attending 
the  fourth  Seminar  on  America,  to  be 
held  at  Black  Mountain  College,  Black 
Mountain,  N.  C.,  July  1 -August  12. 
Courses  will  provide  intensive  tutoring 
in  written  and  oral  English,  and  lectures 
on  American  history,  government,  liter- 
ature, and  education.  Fees  of  $110  will 
cover  all  expenses  of  room,  board,  and 
tuition  for  the  six  weeks'  session.  Infor- 
mation from  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Miller  at 
Black  Mountain  College. 

The  educational  services  division  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information  offers 
special  services  for  adult  discussion 
groups  and  forums.  These  include  dis- 
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cussion  pamphlets  and  guides,  coordina- 
tion of  materials  published  by  other  gov- 
ernment agencies,  counseling  service  by 
correspondence  in  planning  discussion 
programs.  Information  from  Paul  H. 
Sheats,  division  of  educational  services, 
OWI,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  Print — The  proceedings  of  the  forty- 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  held 
in  San  Antonio  in  May  1942,  are  now 
available  in  a  cloth  bound  volume  of  376 
pp.  Price  $1.50  from  the  organization, 
300  South  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
.  .  .  The  March  15  issue  of  Social  Action 
is  a  pamphlet,  "Moral  Goals  for  Mod- 
ern Youth,"  by  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  re- 
search criminologist,  Harvard  Law 
School.  Price  15  cents  from  the  Council 
for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  .  .  .  The  American  Council 
on  Education  offers  "Sound  Educational 
Credit  for  Military  Experience:  A 
Recommended  Program."  Sent  without 
charge  by  the  council,  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  The  first  of  three 
volumes  on  the  findings  of  the  study  of 
higher  education  of  Negroes,  has  been 
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published  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  was  directed  by  Congress  in 
1939  to  carry  out  the  survey.  The  pres- 
ent volume,  "Socio-Economic  Approach 
to  Educational  Problems,"  presents  these 
factors  as  a  background  for  understand- 
ing the  educational  problems  involved. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  will  deal 
chiefly  with  data  gleaned  from  Negro 
colleges  and  universities.  A  leaflet  will 
summarize  the  principal  findings  and 
recommendations.  Volume  I,  paper 
bound,  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, \Vashington,  price  40  cents. 

Public  Aid 

C  O  successful  was  an  experimen- 
tal  manpower  salvage  program  un- 
dertaken by  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  relief 
administration  that  the  program  has  re- 
cently been  put  on  a  permanent  basis. 
According  to  reports  from  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  $7  in  relief 
costs  were  saved  by  the  city  and  state 
for  every  $1  spent  on  the  experiment. 
The  program  has  four  parts:  testing, 
training,  a  casework  approach  in  employ- 
ment interviewing,  a  rehabilitation  clinic. 


The  tests  are  designed  to  determine  man- 
ual dexterity,  clerical  aptitude,  mental 
ability,  and  special  interests.  The  train- 
ing program  makes  use  of  all  training 
resources  in  the  state,  and  ranges  from 
lessons  in  the  mechanical  skills  to  scholar- 
ships to  business  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  casework  approach  was  made 
possible  in  the  placement  service  through 
the  assigning  of  a  social  worker  to  full 
time  work  with  the  local  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  after  it  was 
found  that  many  relief  recipients  require 
a  longer  than  normal  interview,  the  bol- 
stering of  morale,  and  some  follow-up. 
The  rehabilitation  clinic  is  a  board  com- 
posed of  the  directors  of  the  medical, 
testing,  and  training  divisions  of  the  pro- 
gram who  meet  with  members  of  the 
social  service  staff  to  give  over-all  con- 
sideration to  the  various  factors  relating 
to  the  family's  rehabilitation. 

From  Relief  to  Taxes — The  sudden 
rise  in  employment  during  the  past  year, 
coupled  with  the  broadening  of  the  base 
of  income  tax  coverage,  made  the  ques- 
tion pertinent  last  March  of  whether  as- 
sistance payments  were  reportable  for 
income  tax  purposes.  When  queried  by 
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A  DECADE  OF  PUBLIC  AID 


The  changeable  history  of  public  aid  in  the  last  ten  years,  from  the  depths  of  the  depression  to  the  peak  of  war  "prosperity," 
are  graphically  pictured  in  this  chart  from  the  Social  Security  Bulletin.  It  shows  payments  to  recipients  of  public  assistance  and 
earnings  of  persons  employed  on  federal  work  programs  in  the  United  States  from  January  1933  to  December  1942.  The 
section  of  the  chart  labeled  "general  assistance"  stands  for  locally  financed  programs,  never  more  than  sportily  supplied.  "Special 
types  of  public  assistance"  stands  for  the  categorical  programs — aid  to  the  blind,  to  dependent  children,  and  to  the  aged — which 
have  developed  so  steadily  since  1936  when  federal  grants-in-aid  were  first  made  available  to  the  states. 
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the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
stated  that  if  services  were  performed 
for  the  relief  received  the  money  should 
be  included  in  the  gross  income  and  is 
subject  to  federal  tax.  Where  no  serv- 
ices were  performed,  the  relief  is  con- 
sidered as  a  non-taxable  gift.  Thus 
NYA,  CCC,  and  WPA  payments  are 
subject  to  tax.  Social  security  benefits, 
general  relief,  and  categorical  assistance 
grants  are  not. 

The  End — The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's program  for  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  to  assistance  re- 
cipients and  to  schools  for  lunches  will 
be  completely  liquidated  by  June  30,  ac- 
cording to  recent  announcement.  Though 
no  allocations  of  food  for  school  lunches 
have  been  made  since  April  1,  and  dis- 
tribution ceased  on  April  30,  the  schools 
included  in  the  program  are  estimated  to 
have  enough  food  on  hand  to  last  them 
through  the  school  year.  Distribution 
of  commodities  to  assistance  recipients 
may  continue  to  the  end  of  June. 

Allotments  and  Relief —  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Board  of  Public  Assistance 
recently  approved  regulations  permitting 
servicemen's  dependents,  who  are  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance,  to  apply  part 
of  their  military  allotments  or  allowances 
to  needs  not  met  by  the  relief  budget. 


Under  the  new  ruling,  25  percent  of  such 
income  will  be  discounted  before  the 
means  test  is  applied  to  the  family.  Also 
discounted  will  be  "any  additional  por- 
tion which  the  family  needs  to  pay  rent 
that  is  higher  than  the  relief  budget  al- 
lows." The  move  was  initiated  to  en- 
courage voluntary  allotments  from  serv- 
icemen who  have  needy  dependents  on 
assistance  rolls.  On  the  first  of  last 
month,  there  were  some  2,000  families 
receiving  relief  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  pending  receipt 
of  soldiers'  allotments  or  dependency  al- 
lowances. Four  hundred  others  were  re- 
ceiving state  aid  as  a  supplement  to  mili- 
tary allowances  insufficient  to  cover  mini- 
mum needs. 

Closed — The  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
with  a  population  of  some  300,000  per- 
sons, is  now  without  any  public  program 
for  general  relief,  even  for  unemploy- 
ables.  On  March  1,  the  City  -  County 
Welfare  Agency,  long  inadequately  sup- 
ported, was  forced  to  close  its  doors  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  county  com- 
missioners to  provide  funds.  There  was 
not  even  any  provision  made  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  stocks  of  white  flour,  corn 
grits,  pinto  beans,  and  oatmeal,  which 
the  agency  had  on  hand.  At  present,  a 
citizens'  committee  is  attempting  to  per- 
suade the  commissioners  to  reestablish  a 
relief  program  for  unemployable^. 


The  Public's  Health 


'  I  *HE  social  protection  section  of  the 
1  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services,  which  hitherto  has  placed 
its  emphasis  on  persuading  communities 
to  clamp  down  on  organized  prostitution, 
is  now  turning  more  of  its  attention  to  a 
program  to  prevent  young  girls  and 
women  from  involvement  in  prostitution 
and  promiscuity.  A  recent  statement  is- 
sued by  the  section,  offering  suggestions 
for  organizing  services  of  local  commu- 
nity agencies  for  such  a  program,  consid- 
ers two  aspects :  protection  and  redirec- 
tion. In  protection  it  includes  the  polic- 
ing of  public  places  in  which  conditions 
conducive  to  prostitution  and  promiscuity 
prevail,  and  the  regulation  of  employ- 
ment which  may  lead  to  such  activity. 
Redirection  for  women  who  have  already 
followed  the  path  of  prostitution  may  re- 
quire vocational  guidance,  medical  and 
psychiatric  care,  casework  service,  voca- 
tional training,  and  temporary  shelter 
and  financial  aid.  Agencies  which  can 
participate  in  a  community  social  protec- 
tion program  are' named  as: 

1.  Law  enforcement  agencies,  includ- 
ing the   police,   the   court,   the   detention 
institution,    the    correctional    institution, 
and    agencies   enforcing   labor   laws    and 
liquor  regulations. 

2.  Medical  and  health  agencies  includ- 


ing the  clinic,  the  venereal  disease  hospi- 
tal, the  health  department — local  health 
officer  and  public  health  nurses  —  the 
school  and  industrial  health  services,  the 
social  hygiene  associations  and  tuber- 
culosis and  health  associations. 

3.  Public  welfare  and  service  agencies 
including  the  public  welfare  department 
and  the  child  welfare  services. 

4.  Private  welfare   agencies  including 
the    Travelers    Aid    service,    the    private 
family  and  child  welfare  agencies,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  and  private  agencies  of- 
fering shelter. 

5.  Vocational   guidance    and    training, 
and  job  placement  agencies  including  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  industrial  training  proj- 
ects, public  school  vocational  training  de- 
partments, privately  operated  vocational 
schools,   and  vocational   rehabilitation 
services. 

One  community  which  may  he  on  the 
way  to  establishing  a  program  along  these 
lines,  is  the  city  of  Baltimore  where  the 
venereal  disease  council  of  the  local 
health  department  recently  appointed  a 
special  committee  on  rehabilitation.  The 
committee's  first  report  aimed  its  recom- 
mendations at  three  groups  of  prosti- 
tutes: older  professional  women:  mental 


cases;  younger  girls.  For  the  first  group 
it  maintained  little  could  be  done  other 
than  removing  its  members  from  the 
streets  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible 
"in  terms  of  crimes  committed  and 
proved."  In  order  to  determine  which 
women  belong  in  the  second  group,  the 
committee  recommended  the  employment 
by  the  courts  of  competent  psychiatrists. 
For  this  group  it  urged  that  institutional 
facilities  be  made  available.  The  third 
group  was  the  only  one  that  the  commit- 
tee felt  to  be  amenable  to  rehabilitation. 
For  this  group  it  recommended:  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  court  and  the 
public  and  private  family  agencies  of  the 
city  to  provide  probation  services;  the 
provision  of  funds  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  to  maintain  small  homes 
to  house  fifteen  to  twenty  girls  each,  in 
which  social  service  would  be  provided. 
Those  girls  who  are  infected  with  ve- 
nereal disease  would  be  treated  at  the 
regular  existing  clinics.  The  committee 
purposely  did  not  recommend  detention 
facilities  for  infected  girls  because  of  its 
desire  not  to  limit  care  and  assistance  to 
only  a  portion  of  the  girls  who  need  it. 

Malaria — An  experimental  health  edu- 
cation service  for  malaria  control  was 
recently  completed  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  The  program  entailed 
the  summer  employment  of  twenty-six 
teachers  in  as  many  counties  and  training 
them  in  the  facts  of  malaria  and  tech- 
niques of  community  education.  The 
teachers  were  assigned  to  their  local 
health  departments  as  assistants  in  health 
education,  with  the  duties  of  arousing  the 
people  in  their  counties  to  the  menace  of 
malaria  and  of  stimulating  them  to  take 
action  for  its  control.  Although  the  pro- 
gram was  carried  on  only  in  rural  coun- 
ties, 38,000  persons  were  addressed  in 
meetings,  10,000  others  were  interviewed 
personally,  362  news  articles  were 
printed  in  local  papers,  63  radio  pro- 
grams were  broadcast.  As  a  result,  468 
houses  have  been  completely  screened. 
1,529  others  had  their  screens  repaired, 
spraying  or  oiling  was  instituted  in  790 
places.  139  drainage  projects  were  under- 
taken. Two  of  the  counties  devised  a 
health  educational  program  now  being 
used  in  their  schools  and  recommended 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  education 
for  use  in  all  the  counties  in  that  state. 
Other  of  the  project  counties  have  in- 
troduced teaching  units  on  malaria  into 
the  schools. 

An  inter-American  hunt  for  additional 
Western  Hemisphere  sources  of  quinine, 
used  in  the  treatment  of  malaria,  has 
been  instituted  by  the  United  States 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  A  party 
under  the  direction  of  Llewelyn  Wil- 
liams, curator  of  economic  botany  of  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chi- 
cago, is  now  searching  Peru  for  stands 
of  cinchona  trees  from  which  the  drug 
is  derived.  Expeditions  have  also  been 
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sent  into  the  forests  of  Costa  Rica  with 
the  same  purpose.  Though  the  cinchona 
tree  was  originally  discovered  in  Peru 
and  was  transplanted  to  the  Far  East, 
before  the  war  90  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  quinine  came  from  islands  in 
the  East  Indies  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese. 

New  Service — A  free  venereal  disease 
prophylactic  station  available  to  both  men 
and  women  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  has 
been  opened  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  the  city 
health  department.  The  service,  which 
is  offered  on  a  completely  confidential 
basis,  is  located  at  the  city  hospital  and 
is  primarily  for  civilians.  Military  per- 
sonnel, however,  will  be  served  upon  re- 
quest. 

Library — A  card  file  of  more  than  1,500 
references  to  articles  concerned  with  the 
health  of  the  nation  in  wartime,  has  been 
built  up  by  the  National  Health  Library, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York.  The  refer- 
ences are  subdivided  into  various  head- 
ings, among  them  child  welfare,  mental 
hygiene,  industry,  nutrition,  social  hy- 
giene, tuberculosis.  New  cards  are  added 
to  the  file  almost  every  day.  The  library, 
which  has  the  largest  collection  of  mate- 
rial on  health  in  the  country,  is  main- 
tained by  twelve  national  health  organi- 
zations. Among  the  material  it  receives 
and  indexes  regularly,  are  reports  and 
other  publications  issued  by  state  and  city 
health  departments,  and  more  than  500 
periodicals.  One  of  its  most  widely  used 
services  is  a  mimeographed  weekly 
Library  Index,  available  on  a  subscrip- 
tion basis. 

Professional 

HpHE  Sparkman  bill  authorizing  the 
*•  army  and  navy  to  commission  licensed 
women  physicians  and  surgeons  was 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  mid- 
April.  Even  before  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  Senate,  the  navy  had  sent 
out  questionnaires  to  a  number  of  out- 
standing women  surgeons.  According  to 
testimony  of  officers  in  Washington,  dur- 
ing hearings  on  the  bill,  the  navy  wants 
about  600  women  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  specialists  for  service.  Army  officials 
have  not  announced  their  plans,  at  this 
writing,  for  using  women  physicians. 

Probation  Meeting — Last  month  the 
National  Probation  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  opening  on 
April  9,  three  days  prior  to  the  regional 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  and  continuing  on  through 
the  first  day  of  the  conference  on  April 
12.  Wartime  concerns  and  post-war 
problems  received  the  major  proportion 
of  attention  from  the  speakers,  with  juve- 
nile and  adolescent  delinquency  coming 


On  May  15,  Joseph  P.  Anderson  will 
begin  his  work  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  has 
been  in  the  social  work  field  for  eleven 
years,  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  of  Western 
Reserve  University.  Formerly  with 
the  Brasheer  Settlement  and  then  with 
the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Pittsburgh,  he  has  been  since  1939  in 
public  housing.  He  served  first  as 
tenant  selection  supervisor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Housing  Authority,  and  was 
chief  of  the  leasing  and  occupancy 
section  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority  when  he  accepted  his  new 
position  with  the  AASW. 
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in  for  most  emphasis.  More  than  one 
speaker  pointed  to  the  community  and 
family  disruption  behind  recent  rises  in 
delinquency,  with  Charles  L.  Chute,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  association  naming 
them  specifically  as:  labor  migration 
to  overcrowded  communities;  working 
mothers ;  high  wages  resulting  in  weak- 
ened family  control ;  soldiers  and  sailors 
out  for  a  good  time.  Other  speakers 
gave  warning  of  the  social  breakdown  to 
be  expected  after  the  war  and  demobili- 
zation. Said  the  Rev.  Ralph  A.  Gallag- 
her, S.  J.  of  Loyola  University:  "You 
cannot  hand  every  man  a  gun-  today  and 
teach  him  to  kill,  and  the  next  day  hand 
him  back  his  pen  or  his  wrench  or  his 
shovel  and  expect  him  to  make  an  im- 
mediate adjustment."  Concern  was  also 
manifested  for  the  vocational  training  of 
prison  inmates,  job-finding  for  parolees, 
jail  improvement  and  recognition  of  the 
cultural  causes  of  crime.  Among  the 
resolutions  was  a  recommendation  that 
the  states  and  communities  "reinforce 
and  extend  their  facilities  for  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  home  and  fur- 
nishing such  supplementary  child  welfare 
services  as  may  assist  in  carrying  out  this 
purpose."  Another  resolution  urged  so- 
cial agencies  to  explore  conditions  in  local 
detention  and  custodial  institutions  for 
both  juveniles  and  adults  and  to  take 
steps  "to  awaken  an  active  public  con- 
sciousness to  correct  existing  shocking 
conditions." 

Cooperation  —  A  statewide  school- 
agency  committee  has  been  organized  in 
Pennsylvania  to  consider  the  various 
problems  of  training  for  the  public  social 
services  in  the  state.  Co-chairmen  are 
Wilber  I.  Newstetter,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  Robert  P.  Wray,  acting 
director  of  personnel,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance.  The 
committee  was  appointed  as  the  result  of 
a  conference  of  agency  and  school  rep- 
resentatives held  in  Harrisburg  last  De- 


cember to  discuss  the  educational  and 
professional  training  needs  of  the  public 
social  service  agencies.  Present  were 
representatives  from  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors'  Insurance,  the  State  Par- 
ole Board  and  from  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Assistance,  Labor  and 
Industry,  Health,  Welfare,  and  Public 
Instruction.  The  conference,  which  was 
held  at  the  invitation  of  the  four  Penn- 
sylvania schools  of  social  .work,  was  one 
of  a  series  which  will  be  called  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  preparing  per- 
sonnel for  the  changing  needs  of  the 
public  agencies. 

Round  Tables — A  group  of  men  and 
women,  some  of  them  professional  social 
workers,  all  of  them  performing  social 
work  functions  in  war  industry  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  have  decided  to  meet  for  a 
monthly  round  table  discussion  of  their 
common  problems.  Prime  mover  in  this 
round  table  on  industrial  social  service 
is  Hugh  Gregory,  formerly  with  the 
state  parole  division  in  Buffalo,  and  now 
with  Bell  Aircraft. 

Zoot  Suit  Study — The  Detroit  Associ- 
ation for  the  Study  of  Group  Work  has 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  make  a 
study  of  the  "Zoot-Suit"  movement.  In 
a  first  tentative  report,  the  committee 
states:  "Naturally,  we  neither  mean  the 
'suit'  itself,  nor  the  jitterbug  dance.  We 
feel  that  the  phenomenon  referred  to  by 
this  title  is  more  than  either  of  the  two, 
is  closer  to  a  youth  movement  than  just 
some  fad,  is  frightening  enough  in  some 
of  its  implications  to  have  the  group 
workers  worried,  and  interesting  enough 
in  its  manifestations  to  promise  insights 
into  the  nature  of  present-day  group  phe- 
nomena." The  study,  which  is  being 
made  informally,  includes  the  symbolic 
behavior  of  the  zoot-suiters,  gang  forma- 
tion, racial  and  socio-economic  stratifica- 
tion, leadership  and  organization.  Fritz 
Redl,  of  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  and 
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Social  Work  of  Wayne  University,  who 
heails  the  committee,  points  out  that:  "It 
is  unfair  to  confuse  all  zoot-suiters  with 
gangsterism.  Some  of  them,  especially 
among  the  colored  groups,  are  very  se- 
rious about  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  dance  cult 
for  them,  and  a  real  satisfaction  for 
many.  It  probably  prevents  as  many  de- 
linquencies in  some  as  it  encourages  in 
others.  It  all  depends — only  we  don't 
know  on  what.  Adults  have  a  tendency 
to  be  overcritical  of  it,  to  generalize  pre- 
maturely, and  to  label  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon wrong." 

Workers  for  the  Adult  Blind — Nine 
courses  for  workers  for  the  adult  blind 
will  be  held  during  the  summer  session 
at  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
courses  include  two  in  psychology;  one 
in  the  fundamentals  of  social  work ;  one 
on  community  resources  in  social  work; 
and  one  on  social  case  recording.  The 
courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  home  teachers,  social  workers,  place- 
ment agents  and  executives  of  agencies 
for  the  blind.  Further  information  from 
Evelyn  MacKay,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New 
York. 

In  the  Army — The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  is  as- 
sembling a  file  of  men  social  case  work- 
ers now  in  the  army  for  use  in  such  army 
services  as  may  require  this  training. 
The  file  includes  graduates  of  schools  of 
social  work  approved  by  the  committee 
on  professional  education  of  the  AAPSW 
as  meeting  the  technical  requirements  for 
membership  in  the  association ;  men  who 
have  completed  all  courses  in  field  work 
but  who  left  in  the  second  year  because 
of  induction. 

The  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America  reports  that  a  consultation  cen- 
ter has  been  established  in  the  Signal 
Corps  in  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  for  use 
by  men  who  have  difficulty  in  adjusting 
to  army  life.  Social  workers  in  the  army 
are  being  utilized.  Further  extension  of 
this  service  is  expected. 

Undergraduate  Training — In  March 
1942,  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  created  a  committee  on  training 
for  social  work  to  study  the  problem  of 
recruitment  of  social  workers  and  the 
possibilities  for  training  personnel  for  In- 
diana's state  and  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. The  committee  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sixteen  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  state  recognized  by  the 
North  Central  Association,  and  worked 
out  four  recommendations  for  stimu- 
lating recruitment  and  providing  training. 
Most  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  undergraduate  schools  pro- 
vide a  functional  major  or  degree  in  so- 
cial work.  As  reported  by  Arthur  W. 
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FRIEDA  S.  MILLER 

Frieda  S.  Miller,  until  recently  New 
York  State  industrial  commissioner, 
has  been  appointed  a  special  assistant 
to  John  G.  Winant,  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  England.  She  will  leave  shortly  for 
London.  Miss  Miller,  internationally 
known  expert  in  labor  law  adminis- 
tration, was  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum 
Wage  in  the  New  York  State  Labor 
Department  before  being  named  com- 
missioner. Earlier,  she  was  with  the 
research  bureau  of  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  City.  Miss  Miller  was 
a  government  member  of  four  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  conferences, 
two  in  Geneva;  at  Santiago;  and  last 
year  in  New  York.  No  details  as  to 
her  London  assignment  have  been 
given  out  by  the  State  Department. 


Potts,  secretary  of  the  committee,  in 
Public  Welfare  in  Indiana,  the  major 
would  incorporate  courses  in  economics, 
political  science,  psychology,  and  soci- 
ology. The  committee  also  recommended 
that  the  undergraduate  major  include  in- 
troductory training  and  experience  in  so- 
cial work.  The  courses  suggested  were : 
fields  of  social  work,  history  of  social 
work,  community  organization  of  social 
agencies,  introduction  to  case  work,  field 
observation.  The  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  has  accepted  the  gen- 
eral recommendations  of  its  committee, 
and  definite  plans  are  under  way  in  sev- 
eral of  the  institutions  to  begin  training 
on  the  undergraduate  level  next  semester. 

Periodical —  The  new  magazine,  Public 
Welfare,  which  has  supplanted  the  plan- 
ograph  bulletin  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  has  made  four  ap- 
pearances in  its  brown  and  blue  cover, 
and  is  becoming  a  familiar  feature  of 
the  professional  field.  Fach  issue  includes 


articles  on  various  aspects  of  public  wel- 
fare, particularly  war  services.  Each  is- 
sue also  includes  news  notes  from  state 
and  local  councils,  and  notes  on  recent 
books.  The  successor  to  the  chatty  little 
news  bulletin  is  edited  by  Marietta 
Stevenson,  with  Gertrude  Springer  as 
editorial  consultant.  The  editorial  board 
is  made  up  of  Jean  Ballard,  Alabama ; 
Fern  L.  Chamberlain,  South  Dakota ; 
Harriet  A.  Scantland,  Indiana;  Willard 
E.  Solenberger,  Pennsylvania. 

Handbook — As  an  aid  to  county  wel- 
fare board  members,  the  division  of  so- 
cial welfare  in  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security  has  issued  a 
forty-page  handbook  in  convenient  pocket 
size.  Designed  to  help  board  members 
understand  "the  part  they  play  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  development  of  pro- 
grams of  aid  and  service  available  in 
Minnesota,"  the  booklet  includes  sections 
on  the  function  of  a  county  welfare 
board,  its  responsibilities,  the  aid  and 
service  programs  administered  by  the 
state  and  counties,  the  organization  of 
the  state  division  of  social  welfare,  the 
conduct  of  board  meetings. 

Summer  Institute —  The  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work,  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  announces  a 
summer  institute  "for  intensive  study  and 
discussion  of  some  of  the  most  critical 
problems  confronting  social  work  today, 
as  it  endeavors  to  define  and  discharge 
its  functions  in  the  wartime  and  post- 
war world."  The  institute  will  be  held 
June  15  to  25.  The  program  includes 
morning  seminars,  afternoon  round 
tables,  and  evening  lectures  by  well 
known  speakers  on  general  problems  cut- 
ting across  all  fields  of  social  work.  The 
institute  is  open  to  executives,  sub- 
executives,  supervisors,  technical  special- 
ists, and  experienced  staff  workers  in  both 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  to  teach- 
ers of  social  work.  Applications  should 
be  filed  by  May  15.  The  number  is  lim- 
ited to  sixty. 

War  and  Welfare 

DATIONING  nee.l  not  eliminate  the 
custom  among  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  of  making  food  donations  to  in- 
stitutions and  charity  agents,  according 
to  spokesmen  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration as  reported  in  The  Neil* 
York  Times.  But  since  such  donations 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of 
ration  points,  institutions  will  be  limited 
by  their  point  quotas  in  the  amounts  they 
can  accept.  Individuals  who  have  been 
u-ont  to  collect  food  from  stores  and  bak- 
eries for  the  neighborhood  poor  may  con- 
tinue their  practice  by  presenting  the 
ration  books  of  the  members  of  the  fami- 
lies who  are  to  benefit. 

In    Britain   it   is   illegal    for   anyone   to 
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give  away  rationed  foods  unless  he  is  a 
registered  supplier  who  can  accept  ration 
points.  With  a  few  odd  exceptions,  such 
gifts  may  not  be  made  outside  the  family 
unit  even  to  close  relatives.  Thus,  al- 
though a  person  may  not  give  his  mother 
any  meat  if  she  is  not  a  member  of  his 
household,  he  may  give  her  a  meat  pie. 

Toward  Freedom — Last  month,  the 
Joint  Commission  for  Political  Prisoners 
and  Refugees  announced  that  Mexico 
will  admit  all  Spanish  Republican 
refugees  interned  in  North  Africa  who 
wish  to  go  there.  The  1,500  Spanish  still 
interned  in  North  Africa  represent  about 
half  the  number  of  Spanish  refugees  in 
internment  camps  when  the  allies  moved 
into  the  area.  The  others  have  been  re- 
leased and  are  employed  in  civilian  jobs 
or  by  the  Allied  forces.  On  the  first  of 
April  there  was  a  total  of  5,700  persons 
still  imprisoned  in  Algeria  and  Morocco, 
according  to  the  commission's  estimates. 
Though  a  few  were  criminals  and  Axis 
sympathizers,  the  majority  were  political 
prisoners  and  refugees  rounded  up  by  the 
Vichy  regime.  However,  most  nationals 
of  the  Allied  countries  had  been  released 
and  were  awaiting  repatriation.  Persons 
whose  homelands  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Axis  are  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

For  Servicemen — "Legal  Protection 
for  the  Serviceman  and  his  Family,"  by 
Vincent  Lo  Lordo  and  Victoria  Brown, 
though  addressed  directly  to  the  service- 
man himself  is  packed  full  of  information 
which  should  be  useful  to  social  workers 
dealing  with  servicemen's  families.  Writ- 
ten by  staff  attorneys  of  New  York's 
Legal  Aid  Society,  the  booklet  contains 
information  on  federal  and  state  laws 
affecting  the  serviceman  in  relation  to 
cancellation  of  leases,  instalment  con- 
tracts, insurance,  income  tax,  marriage, 
alimony,  family  allowances  and  allot- 
ments, dependency  affidavits  and  other 
personal  concerns.  Also  included  are 
copies  of  government  application  forms 
and  the  complete  acts  and  amendments 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  and  the  Servicemen's  Dependents  Al- 
lowance Act  of  1942.  Price  $1  from 
Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  8  West  40  Street, 
New  York. 

Civilian  Defense — Several  recently  is- 
sued bulletins  calculated  to  aid  in  com- 
munity organization  for  wartime  welfare 
services  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Three  prepared  by  the  OCD  itself  are: 
"The  Block  Plan  of  Organization  for 
Civilian  War  Services"  which  describes 
a  method  for  assuring  "total  coverage  of 
all  households  for  civilian  war  services" ; 
"Organization  Outline  for  Local  De- 
fense Councils"  which  sets  forth  the 
purposes,  duties  and  functions  of  the  lo- 


cal defense  council ;  "The  U.  S.  Citizens 
Service  Corps,"  an  illustrated  handbook 
outlining  the  opportunities  available  for 
volunteers  in  wartime  community  serv- 
ices. "Democracy  Means  All  of  Us," 
prepared  by  the  nutrition  division  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  points  out  the  basic  principles 
in  community  organization  that  can  be 
called  upon  in  planning  a  community  nu- 
trition program. 

Against  Waste —  So  that  time,  money, 
and  human  material  may  not  be  wasted 
through  the  incarceration  of  soldiers  who 
have  committed  non  -  criminal  offenses, 
the  army  has  recently  established  nine 
rehabilitation  camps,  one  in  each  service 
command.  Instead  of  being  locked  up 
for  the  duration,  as  in  the  last  war,  men 
who  have  been  convicted  of  such  of- 
fenses as  insubordination,  absence  with- 
out leave,  sleeping  on  post,  or  other  mili- 
tary breaches,  are  sent  to  the  rehabilita- 


tion centers  to  be  straightened  out. 
There  they  spend  about  half  their  time 
in  military  drill,  the  rest  attending  mili- 
tary and  ethical  lectures.  When  they 
leave  they  are  not  assigned  to  the  old 
companies  where  they  got  into  trouble 
but  are  able  to  start  afresh  in  a  camp 
new  to  them.  At  maximum  capacity  the 
nine  centers  will  accommodate  18,000. 

Welcome —  In  its  efforts  to  welcome 
Seattle's  100,000  war  worker  newcomers 
and  their  families,  the  Seattle  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  is  issuing  a  weekly 
recreational  bulletin,  "Hi,  Neighbor," 
which  has  the  intriguing  subtitle,  "Look 
What's  Doing!"  The  bulletin  includes 
a  directory  of  places  where  the  newly  ar- 
rived may  receive  information  on  hous- 
ing, employment,  counseling  service,  day 
care  for  children,  education,  churches. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  calendar  of  recre- 
ational events  scheduled  by  the  Y's,  little 
theaters,  churches,  and  other  groups. 


People  and  Things 


f~~\  N  the  list  of  Gugsenheim  Fellows 
^^or  1943  appear  several  names  fa- 
miliar to  Survey  Midrnonthly  readers. 
This  year,  there  are  sixty-four  grants  by 
the  foundation  established  and  endowed 
by  the  late  Senator  Simon  Guggenheim 
and  his  wife  as  a  memorial  to  their  son. 
The  grants  are  to  scholars,  artists,  and 
creative  workers  in  all  fields  who  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  "by  the  pre- 
vious production  of  contributions  to 
knowledge  or  by  the  production  of  works 
of  art."  This  year's  list  includes:  Eliz- 
abeth McCausland,  art  critic  on  the 
Springfield  Republican  and  teacher  of  the 
history  of  art  at  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege, who  will  prepare  a  study  of  the 
status  of  the  artist  in  America  from  col- 
onial times  to  the  present;  Joseph  Hirsch, 
Philadelphia,  whose  first  Guggenheim 
fellowship  was  used  to  paint  pictures  and 
make  posters  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  various  war  agencies  (see  the 
cover  of  the  January  Survey  Graphic) 
and  who  will  use  his  second  to  continue 
similar  work;  Dr.  Abram  Lincoln  Har- 
ris, professor  of  economics,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, for  the  preparation  of  a  book  on 
the  types  of  economics  and  their  current 
significance. 

Red  Cross — Dr.  Vladimir  Lebedenko 
of  Moscow,  recently  appointed  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Alliance  of  Red  Cross 
and  Red  Crescent  Societies  of  the  USSR 
to  the  American  Red  Cross,  has  arrived 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Lebedenko  was  ap- 
pointed by  Dr.  S.  A.  Kolesnikov,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Alliance.  His  duties  will  be  the  main- 
tenance of  contact  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Alliance  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 


experience  and  of  better  organization  of 
medical  aid  to  sick  and  wounded  service- 
men and  to  civilian  victims  of  hostilities. 
Dr.  Lebedenko  is  head  of  the  faculty  of 
»urgery  of  the  First  Moscow  Medical 
Institute  and  is  scientific  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Soviet  Surgeons.  He  was 
accompanied  to  this  country  by  Dr.  S.  A. 
Sarkisov,  who  is  en  route  to  London  to 
take  up  a  similar  post  as  liaison  with  the 
British  Red  Cross.  .  .  .  Mrs.  August  Bel- 
mont  has  resigned  from  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Red  Cross,  after 
a  quarter  century  of  service  to  the  so- 
ciety, Norman  H.  Davis,  chairman,  an- 
nounced last  month.  The  central  com- 
mittee adopted  resolutions  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Mrs.  Belmont's  work,  and  named 
her  an  honorary  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mrs.  William  O.  Rowland,  Jr.  of 
Torresdale,  Pa.,  was  elected  to  her  place. 
.  .  .  Edward  J.  Beinecke,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co., 
New  York,  who  has  worked  as  a  Red 
Cross  volunteer  in  England  since  last 
October,  has  been  named  deputy  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  commissioner  in  Great 
Britain.  He  will  be  concerned  primarily 
with  operations  and  coordination  with 
department  directors  of  Red  Cross  serv- 
ices to  the  armed  forces. 

Changes —  Gay  B.  Shepperson  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  so- 
cial service  work  of  the  bureau.  Miss 
Shepperson  takes  the  place  of  Charles  I. 
Schottland,  now  a  U.  S.  Army  major. 
Until  recently  Miss  Shepperson  was  prin- 
cipal assistant  in  the  board  of  public 
welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Earlier,  she  served  as  director  of  the 
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children's  bureau  of  the  Virginia  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  director  of  the 
Georgia  State  Welfare  Department,  and 
administrator  of  the  FERA  and  WPA 
programs  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Mary  Salt  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  social  studies  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion. .  .  .  Arthur  W.  Potts,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Indiana 
State  Welfare  Department  for  five  years, 
became  director  of  the  division  of  public 
assistance  on  April  1.  Thomas  L.  Mets- 
ker,  acting  director  since  the  resignation 
of  Virgil  Sheppard  last  October,  will  con- 
tinue with  the  division  as  administrative 
assistant.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  O'Malley  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  sight  con- 
servation, Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Tampa.  Miss  O'Malley  was  formerly 
supervisor  of  the  aid  to  blind  department 
in  the  Denver,  Colo.,  public  welfare  bu- 
reau. .  .  .  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Doll  has  resigned 
as  director  of  research  at  The  Training 
School,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  director  of  Bonnie  Brae  Farm 
for  Boys  at  Millington,  N.  J.  For  the 
past  seven  years  Dr.  Doll  has  served 
Bonnie  Brae  Farm  as  consulting  psy- 
chologist. 

Committee  Dissolved —  The  National 
Committee  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of 
War,  organized  in  1925,  was  dissolved 
at  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  on  April 
8.  Henceforth,  the  members  of  the  group 
will  cooperate  with  the  Women's  Action 
Committee  for  Victory  and  Lasting 
Peace.  Dr.  Esther  Caukin  Brunauer, 
who  has  been  acting  chairman  of  the  late 
committee,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Washington  service  committee  for  the 
Women's  Action  Committee,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Low  Bacon  will  be  vice-chairman. 

War  Jobs — President  Roosevelt  has 
rilled  out  his  corps  of  six  White  House 
administrative  assistants  by  the  selection 
of  Jonathan  Daniels  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
According  to  The  New  York  Times,  "He 
will  have  a  roving  commission  as  a 
trouble  shooter,  apparently  restricted  to 
no  particular  field  of  executive  activity 
but  acting  on  direct  orders  from  the 
President  and  reporting  only  to  his 
chief."  Mr.  Daniels  resigned  the  editor- 
ship of  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
to  enter  government  war  service  as  as- 
sistant director  of  OCD.  He  left  that 
post  some  months  ago  and  since  then  has 
been  doing  confidential  work  at  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  .  .  .  Dr.  Luther  E.  Wood- 
ward, who  has  done  psychiatric  social 
work  for  eleven  years  for  the  child 
guidance  bureau  in  the  New  York  City 
school  system,  has  received  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  serve  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  He  will  aid  in  de- 
veloping facilities  to  guard  against  the  in- 
duction of  men  with  mental  disabilities. 
.  .  .  Robert  Newton,  assistant  chief  of 


special  aids  in  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance,  has  resigned 
that  post  to  accept  a  position  as  manager 
of  the  plant  of  the  Aircraft  X-Ray  Lab- 
oratories. .  .  .  Dr.  William  A.  Jenny, 
who  resigned  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Welfare  Conference, 
effective  January  1,  is  overseas  with  the 
Red  Cross.  .  .  .  Capt.  Earl  C.  Maclnnis, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  McKinley 
Home  for  Boys  in  Los  Angeles,  is  now 
registrar  of  the  Army  Institute  at  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

In  Memoriam —  "These  things  he  be- 
lieved: that  wars  must  end  and  will;  that 
selfishness  would  vanish  from  the  earth ; 
that  the  state  exists  for  man  and  never 
man  for  state;  that  government  must 
lend  its  aid  to  the  victims  of  injustice; 
that  the  welfare  of  the  many  must  come 
before  the  profits  of  the  few ;  that  op- 
pression is  next  door,  though  it  arise  five 
thousand  miles  away;  that  America's 


hopes  are  the  hope  of  all  mankind;  th;it 
truth  extinguished  by  tyranny's  storm 
will  burn  again  and  light  the  world." 

This  is  quoted  from  the  tribute  paid 
by  David  Diamond,  former  justice  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  concluding  speaker  at  the  memorial 
services  for  David  Craig  Adie,  late  \  en- 
York  commissioner  of  social  welfare, 
held  at  Buffalo  on  April  11.  Norman  P. 
Clement  of  the  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  presided.  The  other  speak- 
ers were  John  Lord  O'Brian,  general 
counsel  of  the  WPB,  representing  the 
former  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Buffalo;  Joseph  A.  Wechter,  president 
of  the  Buffalo  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  Lawrence  S.  Greenbaum, 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare.  Tributes  were  read  from 
President  Roosevelt  and  former  Gover- 
nor Lehman,  with  both  of  whom  Mr. 
Adie  was  associated  as  a  New  York  state 
official. 


Deaths 


JANET  LORD  ROPER,  known  to  sailors  all 
over  the  world  as  Mother  Roper  of  the 
Seamen's  Church  Institute,  in  New 
York,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Mrs. 
Roper  devoted  the  last  twenty  -  eight 
years  of  her  life  to  the  management  of 
the  institute,  overlooking  New  York 
Harbor,  with  quarters  for  1,600  seamen. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago,  she  or- 
ganized the  Missing  Seamen's  Bureau, 
as  a  central  agency  for  tracing  sailors, 
and  through  it  located  more  than  6,000 
wanderers  whose  families  had  inquired 
about  them.  During  the  past  year,  she 
began  compiling  a  master  index  of  all 
merchant  marine  casualties  announced 
by  the  government. 

The  Seamen's  Church  Institute  is  es- 
tablishing a  Janet  Roper  Memorial 
Fund,  which  will  be  used  to  continue 
and  expand  the  Missing  Seamen's  Bureau 
and  other  personal  services  to  seamen 
and  their  families. 

A  biography  of  Mrs.  Roper  by  Jon- 
athan Finn  will  be  published  early  in 
the  fall  by  Doubleday,  Doran. 

MARY  L.  SILVIS,  in  Springfield,  111.,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  Mrs.  Silvis  was 
assistant  director  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  the  first  woman 
ever  appointed  to  that  position.  She  was 
especially  active  in  the  promotion  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  program, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  women's 
reformatory  at  Dwight.  III. 

LILLIEN  J.  MARTIN,  in  San  Francisco, 
at  ninety-one.  Professor  Emeritus  of  psy- 
chology at  Stanford  University,  and  a 
pioneer  in  the  work  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  aged,  Dr.  Martin  appeared  regularly 
at  her  office  as  a  consulting  psychologist 


up  to  a  week  before  her  death.  Dr. 
Martin  founded  the  first  child  guidance 
clinic  in  this  country.  Later,  she  served 
as  psycho-pathologist  and  chief  of  the 
mental  hygiene  clinic  at  San  Francisco 
Polyclinic  and  Mount  Zion  Hospital.  In 
1929  she  founded  the  Old  Age  Center, 
where  she  received  old  people  not  as 
patients  but  as  students.  She  wrote 
widely  on  subjects  in  her  professional 
fields.  [See  "Don't  Be  Your  Age,"  by 
George  Kent,  Survey  Graphic,  June 
1940.] 

EMMA  A.  WINSLOW,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six.  Director  of  the  division  of  records 
and  reporting  of  the  USO  national  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  Miss  Winslow 
died  on  a  train,  en  route  to  her  home 
at  Riverside,  Conn.  She  joined  the  USO 
in  August  1941,  after  having  served  as 
director  of  social  statistics  with  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau.  Earlier,  she  had  been 
with  the  New  Jersey  Pension  Survey 
Commission,  the  National  Commission 
on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement, 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

THE  REV.  DR.  NORMAN  B.  BARR,  in 
Chicago  last  month,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-five. Founder  of  the  Olivet  Institute 
on  the  near  north  side  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Barr  belonged  to  that  group  of  social 
welfare  pioneers  that  contained  such 
figures  as  Jane  Addams  of  Hull-House 
and  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  Com- 
mons. He  began  his  ministry  to  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people 
in  the  crowded  tenement  district  in  a 
small  mission,  with  several  old  houses 
as  quarters,  and  served  the  same  neigh- 
borhood for  forty  years  before  retiring. 
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Book  Reviews 


Record  of  Change 

SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK:  1943,  edited 
by  Russell  H.  Kurtz.  Russell  Sagre  Founda- 
tion. 764  pp.  Price  $3.25,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

I T  was  no  easy  decision  that  faced 
Russell  H.  Kurtz  and  his  editorial 
advisers  when  they  sat  down,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  to  scheme  out  the  1943  Social 
Work  Year  Book.  The  country  was  at 
war;  social  patterns  were  being  reshaped 
over  night.  No  one  could  guess  what 
changes  would  be  wrought  in  social  con- 
ditions and  social  services  before  the 
book  reached  publication  in  the  early 
months  of  1943.  There  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  yield  to  the  turmoil  of  events,  to 
break  away  from  the  successful  frame- 
work established  in  the  six  preceding 
biennial  volumes  and  to  bring  out  a  spe- 
cial edition  dealing  wholly  with  war- 
time organizations  and  services. 

Fortunately,  or  so  it  seems  to  this 
reviewer,  conservative  counsel  prevailed 
and  the  decision  was  taken  to  keep  to 
the  formula  of  presenting  social  devel- 
opments in  their  regular  setting  with  such 
modifications  and  changes  as  war  condi- 
tions have  imposed.  Important  events 
resulting  from  war  and  civilian  defense 
organization  have  not  been  minimized 
but  are  kept  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
social  scene  on  the  sound  theory  that: 
"The  social  problems  of  wartime  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  new ;  rather,  they  are 
but  accentuations  of  the  familiar  phen- 
omena with  which  social  agencies  deal 
in  peacetime  and  call,  in  the  main,  only 
for  modifications  or  extensions  of  peace- 
time organizations  and  methodology." 

The  Year  Book  is  in  two  parts:  first 
a  series  of  seventy-eight  authoritative  ar- 
ticles on  topics  ranging  from  Administra- 
tion of  Social  Agencies  right  through  the 
alphabet  to  Youth  Programs;  second,  a 
directory  of  national  and  state  social 
and  related  agencies,  both  governmental 
and  voluntary,  1,110  in  all. 

Although  the  topical  articles  pro- 
vide in  each  instance  a  modicum  of  his- 
torical background  and  a  review  of  peace- 
time operations  and  objectives,  few  if 
any  of  them  fail  to  take  account  of  the 
impact  of  war  or  to  identify  trends  that 
point  to  changes  in  the  postwar  period. 
None  of  them  was  written  in  an  ivory 
tower.  Much  of  the  material,  notably 
in  the  field  of  child  welfare,  is  present- 
ed with  a  fresh  new  approach.  Many 
new  topics,  not  covered  in  earlier  vol- 
umes, have  been  added,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  welfare  organization  in  war- 
time. For  example:  Social  Aspects  of 
Selective  Service,  Civilian  War  Aid, 
Community  Welfare  Planning  in  War- 
time, Postwar  Planning.  The  selected 
up-to-date  bibliographies  accompanying 


each  article  are,  of  course,  invaluable. 
Mr.  Kurtz  and  his  associates  have 
done  their  usual  skilful  job  of  editing, 
bringing  the  inevitably  uneven  contribu- 
tions of  seventy-eight  writers  into  uni- 
formly clear,  crisp  exposition.  The  vol- 
ume they  have  produced  is  sober  and  in- 
formative, in  the  stream  of  events  but 
not  caught  in  the  whirl  of  currents.  It 
is  a  record  of  change  which  is  both  a 
depiction  of  the  times  and  a  link  with 
history,  past  and  future. 
Osterville,  Mass.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


and  cultural  subtleties  make  this  book  a 
masterpiece.  Just  as  Dr.  Healy's  great 
work  on  the  "Individual  Delinquent" 
focused  our  attention  on  the  inner  needs 
of  the  individual  child  involved  in  crime, 
so  should  Shaw  and  McKay's  studies 
serve  as  our  guide  in  an  attack  upon  the 
external  factors  that  fail  to  meet  those 
needs.  They  are  companion  volumes. 

"Young  Offenders"  is  a  study  of 
juvenile  crime  in  England.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  data  on  2,000  con- 
secutive cases  were  gathered  in  London, 
the  remainder  being  from  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Nottingham,  and 
Cardiff.  The  study  has  added  merit  in 
that  a  control  series  of  non-delinquents  of 
approximate  age  and  mentality  were  in- 
cluded. In  this  it  is  not  unlike  studies 


Environment  and  Delinquents  no.w    in    Progress    in    certain    cities    in 

this  country. 

In  "Concerning  Juvenile  Delinquency," 
Mr.  Thurston  set  as  his  task  a  survey 
of  the  progressive  changes  in  our  per- 
spectives, and  he  accomplished  his  task 
in  admirable  fashion.  Drawing  from 
available  sources — such  as  statements  of 
authorities  in  the  field,  newspaper  items, 
magazine  articles,  and  personal  observa- 
tions— he  presents  a  series  of  discus- 
sions on  the  various  aspects  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Though  the  book  falls  just 
short  of  being  a  textbook  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense,  it  may  prove  more  valuable 
than  a  textbook  because  it  will  be  en- 
joyed when  read. 

Psychiatrically  attuned  readers  may  de- 
plore the  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  drives 
and  needs  of  children  in  these  three 
books.  In  reality  the  individual  is  not 
neglected  by  any  of  the  authors,  for 
he  is  easily  seen  as  a  part  of  the  milieu. 
His  needs  become  more  apparent  when 
the  "whole  child"  is  treated  as  a  child- 
environment  relationship  and  when  no 
one  need  is  advanced  as  paramount  and 
no  one  treatment  is  advocated  as  a  pan- 
acea. GEORGE  E.  GARDNER,  M.D. 
Director,  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center 
Boston,  Mass. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND  URBAN- 
AREAS,  by  Clifford  R.  Shaw  and  Henry  D. 
McKay.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  451 
pp.  Price  $4.50. 

YOUNG  OFFENDERS,  by  A.  M.  Carr-Saun- 
ders,  Hermann  Mannheim  and  E.  C.  Rhodes 
Cambridge  University  Press  Dept.  and  Mac- 
millan,  New  York.  168  pp.  Price  $1.75. 

CONCERNING       JUVENILE       DELIN- 
QUENCY,  by  Henry  W.  Thurston.     Columbia 
University  Press.     236  pp.     Price  $2.75. 
Postpaid   by   Survey  Associates,    Inc. 

FT  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  at  the  very 
moment    when    our    psychiatrists,    so- 
cial  workers,    and    the   law-enforcement 
officials  are  "pointing  with  alarm"  to  the 
rapid  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency,  there 
come  from  the  press  these  three  interest- 
ing and  sobering  publications.     They  are 
interesting  in  that  they  are  well  written 
and    prove    anew    that    extremely    well 
documented   research  studies  can  be   re- 
ported   in   a   readable   style.     They    are 
sobering  in  that  they  emphasize  the  so- 
cial   and    economic    ills    that    constitute 
the   supporting  and  contributory   factors 
to  childhood  misdemeanors.  Three  times 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
experienced     a    rise    in    juvenile    delin- 
quency  in   times   of   marked   social    and 
economic  change — during  the  first  World 
War,  during  the  depression,   and  finally 
in  our  present  conflict.     In  each  instance 
we  have  concentrated  on  temporary  so- 
cial conditions  in  our  research  for  etio- 
logical    factors     and    have    let    current 
upheavals  blind  us  to  ever-present,  fun- 
damental evils.    On  the  other  hand,  these 
three    publications    bring    before    us    the 
picture    of    poverty,    poor    housing,    eco- 
nomic insecurity,  adult  crime,  inadequate 
reaction,    undiversified    school    curricula, 
disorganized   or  unorganized  community 
planning — all     of     which     have     served 
and  still  serve  as  the  backdrop  for  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

"Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Urban 
Areas"  adequately  supports  the  thesis  of 
the  direct  relationship  between  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  physical  deteriora- 
tion within  our  American  cities.  It  also 
emphasizes  the  variations  and  differences 
inherent  in  dislocations  in  twenty-one 
cities.  The  attention  to  detail  and  the 
insight  into  geographical,  racial,  economic 


Domestic  Values 

THE  FAMILY  AND  DEMOCRATIC  SO- 
CIETY, by  Joseph  Kirk  Folsom.  With  chap- 
ters in  collaboration  with  Marion  Bassett. 
Wiley.  755  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHE  author  has  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation  of  an  earlier  edition  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  domestic  values  and  op- 
portunities. This  reconstruction  is  a 
consequence  of  his  sensitiveness  to  the 
significance  of  the  existing  worldwide 
ordeal,  now  challenging  our  complacent 
confidence  in  democracy  and  forcing  us 
to  realize  that  America's  favored  cul- 
tural choice  must  meet  in  a  survival  life- 
and-death  struggle  an  utterly  different 
philosophy.  The  opposing  ideologies  not 
only  have  a  determining  effect  on  mar- 
riage and  the  family,  each  also  must 
draw  its  support  from  its  own  type  of 
family  experience.  Knowing  this,  the  au- 
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SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 


VANDERBILT    UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Nursing 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Courses  ottered: 

Collegiate  course  in  Basic  Nursing  Edu- 
cation, entrance  requirement  two  years 
college  work.  Next  Class  June  7. 

Courses  for  graduate  nurses  in  Public 
Health  Nursing,  and  Ward  Teaching, 
with  field  practice.  Next  Class  August  23. 

Scholarship    aid    and     Loans    available. 
Apply — Office  of  Hie  Dean 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

Curricula  Offered 

1.  Certificate  in  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, requires  one  calendar  year. 

2.  B.S.  degree  in  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing or  B.S.  degree  in  Nursing  Edu- 
cation   with    a     Major    in     Public 
Health   Nursing  requires  2Vz  to  3 
years. 

MARY  i.  MCCARTHY 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
3058  N.  51   Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


LOYOLA    UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

28  North  Franklin  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Curriculum  leading  to  a  Certifi- 
cate and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Public  Health  Nursing. 


Entrance- 
September 
December 


-Any  Quarter 

March 
June 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
School  of  Nursing 

Nine  month  program  in  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  leading  to  a  certifi- 
cate. The  first  half  of  the  course  include* 
supervised  field  practice;  the  second  half, 
full-time  college  work. 

Applicants  must  he  Registered  Nursrt  and 
graduates  of  approved  Schools  of  Nursing. 
Students  may  be  admitted  either  in  Sep- 
tember or  in  February. 

For  information  tcrite  to 

Director,  School  of  Nursing 

Simmons  College 
Boston  Massachusetts 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Chapel    Hill,    North   Carolina 

Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
School  of  Public  Health 

Academic  year's  program  leading  to  a  Certifi- 
cate in  Public  Health  Nursing,  also,  program 
leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public 
Health  Nursing  degree.  Open  to  graduates  of 
accredited  Schools  of  Nursing.  Classes  ad- 
mitted in  Fall  and  Winter  Quarters. 

For  information  write  to 

MISS  RUTH   W.   HAY 

Professor   of  Public  Health  Nursing 


SETON  HALL  COLLEGE 

School  of  Nursing  Education 

Newark,   New  jersey 

One  year  program  of  study  in  nursing 
education  and  public  health  nursing; 
credits  earned  in  these  programs  may 
be  applied  toward  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science.  Open  to  graduates  of  ac- 
credited Schools  of  Nursing.  Classes 
admitted  in  Fall,  Spring  and  Summer 
Sessions.  Scholarship  applications  con- 
sidered. 

Next  CU»  in  "Industrial  ll-rgienm  jut  Nun.  ." — 
JUNE  7  la  JUNE  28.  Oilier  ruur.r.  bt|in  JUNE 
28  for  3  THREE-WEEK  Sr..lon.. 

For  further  information  writ*  to 
DIRECTOR,    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING    EDUCATION 


thor  is  not  content  merely  to  bring  his 
readers  a  scholarly  analysis  of  family 
life.  He  tries  also  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  strengthening  influences  of 
democracy  by  emphasizing  the  values  the 
family  possesses  for  those  committed  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  In  addition  to 
a  changed  and  more  matured  viewpoint 
than  the  earlier  edition,  the  book  also 
contains  three  chapters  written  by  his 
collaborator,  Marion  Bassett,  who 
brings  to  her  assignment  the  understand- 
ing of  a  practicing  mother.  The  book  as 
a  whole  not  only  reveals  a  wide  and  dis- 
criminating familiarity  with  the  litera- 
ture dealing  with  domestic  experience, 
but  also  uncovers  Dr.  Folsom's  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  tragedies  and 
successes  associated  with  family  life. 

ERNEST  R.  GROVES 

Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Comprehensive  Review 

THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  Arthur 
K.    Kink.      Holt.      518    pp.      Price   $3,   postpaid 

liv    Survey    As^'.ciatcs,    Inc. 

\VTHEN  this  over-all  look  at  social 
work  was  projected,  the  author  had 
in  mind  four  classes  of  readers:  the  col- 
lege student  seeking  to  estimate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  social  work  as  a  career;  the 
beginning  public  social  worker  without 
professional  training;  the  lay  person  as 
a  potential  contributor;  and  the  board 


member  or  volunteer  worker  eager  to  see 
where  his  agency  fits  into  the  whole  pic- 
ture. These  are  fairly  diverse  interests 
for  one  book  to  serve;  but  Mr.  Fink  has 
succeeded  well  in  his  self-imposed  task. 

The  first  chapter  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  origins  and  development  of  social 
work  here  and  in  Europe.  Each  of  the 
seven  chapters  that  follow  deals  with  a 
different  type  of  social  casework,  while 
one  chapter  is  devoted  to  social  group 
work  and  one  to  community  organiza- 
tion. This  disparity  is  due  not  to  any 
estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  three  fields,  but  to  the  fact,  as  the 
author  points  out,  that  social  casework 
has  a  longer  history,  has  developed  more 
specialties,  has  been  more  given  to  self 
study,  and  has  produced  a  much  larger 
literature  than  the  other  fields. 

The  author's  method  is  to  discuss 
briefly  the  developmental  history  of  each 
type  of  work  to  which  a  chapter  is  de- 
voted; to  discuss  the  present  situation 
within  that  area,  with  particular  regard 
to  professional  and  training  aspects ;  and 
to  close  each  chapter  with  an  illustrative 
case  record,  each  contributed  by  a  dif- 
ferent practicing  social  worker.  This  de- 
vice gives  variety  and  interest  to  the 
style. 

The  book  reads  easily,  and  should  be 
useful  to  others  than  the  four  groups  at 
whom  it  is  aimed.  An  extremely  inter- 
esting project  for  a  graduate  student 
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would  be  to  compare  it  for  trends  with 
two  earlier  books  which  attempt  to  do 
much  the  same  thing — Warner's  "Amer- 
ican Charities  for  the  Year  1894,"  and 
Queen  and  Harper's  revision  entitled 
"American  Charities  and  Social  Work," 
which  appeared  in  1930. 
New  York  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Vital  Victory 

REHABILITATION  OF  THE  TUBERCV 
LOUS,  by  H.  A.  Pattison,  M.D.  Livingston 
Press.  189  pp.  Price  $2.50.  postpaid  by  Survey 
Ass/x-iates  Inc. 

'\TICTORY  over  tuberculosis  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  total  victory  which  must 
be  won  in  the  building  of  a  better  world. 
Until  this  dread  scourge  is  conquered 
freedom  from  fear  cannot  possibly  be- 
come complete,  and  progress  toward  free- 
dom from  want  will  be  obstructed  by 
the  human  wreckage  and  impoverishment 
which  tuberculosis  leaves  in  its  wake. 
Since  1882,  when  Robert  Koch  of  Ber- 
lin discovered  the  causative  living  germ, 
trreat  advance  has  been  made  in  medical 
treatment  and  public  education,  but  one 
very  practical  and  essential  problem  has 
been  much  neglected.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem of  rehabilitation  for  normal  living 
and  working,  to  which  this  timely  book 
is  specifically  addressed. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  by  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield  of  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Pattison  has  devoted  a  quarter-century 


to  the  study  and  demonstration  of  how 
best  to  restore  to  self-reliant  status  per- 
sons in  whom  the  disease  has  been  ar- 
rested but  who  need  a  transition  period 
of  suitable  preparation  before  they  can 
safely  go  their  independent  way.  In  the 
pioneering  work  of  Potts  Memorial  In- 
stitute at  Livingston,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
organized  and  has  directed  from  its  be- 
ginning in  1926,  he  has  solved  this  prob- 
lem with  notable  success;  while  during 
the  same  years  he  has  visited  and  ob- 
served the  methods  employed  and  results 
obtained  by  somewhat  similar  centers  in 
America,  England,  and  Europe.  Upon 
this  broad  foundation  he  has  written  a 
book  which  is  itself  a  foundation  for  con- 
tinued progress  in  this  field. 

Though  compact,  his  presentation  is 
comprehensive,  with  an  opening  chapter 
on  background,  thorough  discussion  of  re- 
habilitation, and  supplementing  chapters 
on  such  broad  factors  as  mental  attitudes 
and  effects,  marriage,  and  eugenics.  Writ- 
ten in  plain  and  forthright  English,  it  is 
easy  to  read  and  meets  a  need.  Good 
bibliographies  enhance  its  usefulness. 
New  York  JOHN  DANIELS 

Individuals  and  Alcohol 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  INDIVID- 
UAL:  ALCOHOL  ADDICTION  AND  CHRONIC  AL- 
COHOLISM, edited  by  E.  M.  Jellinek.  M.D.  Yale 
University  Press.  336  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

C  IX  authors  including  the  editor  have 
collaborated  in  preparing  this,  the 
first  of  the  three  volumes  planned  as  a 
magnum  opus  of  the  Research  Council 
on  Problems  of  Alcohol.  The  present 
volume  is  said  to  be  "devoted  entirely 
to  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  abnor- 
mal drinking  and  to  the  mental  and  bod- 
ily disorders  of  chronic  alcoholism."  Ex- 
perimental data  play  a  quite  subordinate 
role  and  appear  only  where  they  assist 
one's  understanding  of  the  clinical  mate- 
rial to  which  the  book  is  chiefly  re- 
stricted. 

Volume  II  is  to  be  devoted  to  "experi- 
mental material"  and  to  "germ  damage." 

Volume  III  will  present  "the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  in  terms  of  inci- 
dence," with  some  statistical  analysis. 

The  editor  makes  it  clear  that  the  so- 
cial effects  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  al- 
cohol are  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
series.  The  bearing  of  alcoholism  upon 
family,  criminality,  poverty,  and  industry 
will  be  touched  upon  only  so  far  as  these 
may  serve  as  indices  of  inebriety.  The 
immediate  results  of  what  we  are  to 
understand  as  "abundant  drinking"  upon 
the  individual  are  the  substance  of  the 
text,  supplemented  by  some  thirty-three 
pages  of  references  culled  from  the  mass 
of  scientific  or  professional  literature 
up  to  the  year  1941.  That  the  reviewing 
has  been  critical  we  can  assume  from 
the  statement  that  in  several  instances 
"the  reviewers  were  justified  in  ignoring 
the  verbalized  conclusions  of  the  investi- 
gator." 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 

By  Gordon  Hamilton 


"Student;-  and  veterans  of  social  work  alike  will  find  in  this  text  new  in- 
Mghts  into  many  of  the  repetiti\e  problems  of  case  work  practice." — 
American  Sociological  Rerifu: 

THIRD  PRINTING      •      $3.00 


SOCIAL  CASE  RECORDING 

By  Gordon  Hamilton 


"Every  social   worker  will   want  a  copy  of  the  book  for  study  aand  refer- 
ence."—  The  Family. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED     •     $2.50 


READINGS  IN  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK, 

1920-1938;  Selected  Reprints  for  the 
Case  Work  Practitioner 

Edited  by  Fern  Lowry 

"Should  meet  with  widespread  approval  because  of  the  quality  of  the 
articles  selected  and  the  balanced  presentation  of  the  various  phases  and 
problem?  of  social  case  work." — American  Sociological  Review. 

SECOND  PRINTING     •     $3.50 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 


The  two  chapters  in  Part  I  by  Bow- 
man and  Jellinek  deal  with  "Alcohol  Ad- 
diction and  Its  Treatment"  and  "Alco- 
holic Mental  Disorders,"  while  in  Part 
II  we  have  "Vitamin  Deficiencies  in 
Chronic  Alcoholism"  by  Jolliffe,  "Alco- 
holic Encephalopathies  and  Nutrition"  by 
Jolliffe,  Wortes,  and  Stein,  "Marchia- 
fava's  Disease"  by  Lolli,  and  "Cirrhosis 
of  the  Liver"  by  Jolliffe  and  Jellinek. 

To  the  person  not  conditioned  by  the 
elaborate  complexities  of  much  of  con- 
temporary confusion  about  alcohol,  it 
would  seem  that  the  etiology  of  alcohol- 
ism was  fairly  clear,  direct  and  widely 
accepted,  and  that  treatment  consisted 
primarily  in  withholding  the  drug.  No 
such  simple  ideas  appear  in  the  text  be- 
fore us,  and  we  are  advised  that  alcohol 
addiction  is  to  be  treated  by  "psychothe- 
rapy for  increasing  numbers  of  people" 
who,  it  may  be  observed,  although  in- 
capable of  self-control,  have  unlimited 
access  to  their  liquor. 

The  clinician  in  private  practice  will 
find  little  here  to  help  him  manage  the 
wife  or  husband  in  his  alcoholic  families, 
except  the  urge  to  put  family  and  friends 
as  well  as  his  patient  into  the  hands  of 
the  best  psychiatric  institution  for  an  in- 
determinate course  of  analytical  investi- 
gation. 

The  clinical  descriptions  are  in  the  best 
medical  manner.  Nowhere  can  one  find 
better  summaries  of  contemporary  clini- 


Just  Out! 

PERSONALITY 
AND  SOCIAL 
CROUP  WORK 

Everett  W.  DuVall,  Ph.D. 

Director,    Dept.    of    Social    Group 
Work,    Temple    University. 

This  new  book  tells  case  workers 
and  group  leaders  how  to  render 
more  individualized  guidance  to 
children,  youth  and  adults  in  leis- 
ure time  agencies,  religious  educa- 
tion work,  camps,  schools  and 
youth-serving  organizations.  It  of- 
fers for  the  first  time  to  volunteer 
as  well  as  professional  workers  a 
resource  hitherto  available  only  to 
specialists.  It  integrates  the  best  ex- 
perience in  clinical  psychology,  so- 
cial psychology  and  sociology  with 
that  of  mental  hygiene,  medical 
practice  and  social  case  work  thus 
offering  sound,  practical  guidance 
on  how  to  emphasize  personality  de- 
velopments and  social  adjustment 
problems  in  dealing  with  individuals 
of  social  groups.  $2.50 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New- 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising 
group  work,  instutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  pan 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
Yo?k  VT'  B-™<lw»y  «t  58  St.,  New 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 


Fifth  Avenue,   New   York,  N.   Y. 


URE      r.SKE?M°NS'    SPEECHES.    LEC- 
ririri  P?P«-s.  professionally  prepared, 

l,  ,ir<Wrlt'ng'-plottlng'  ghostwriting  of 
arr«  B  T  manuscr'Pts.  short-stories,  feature 
tides.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures, Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
Testimonials  galore.  FREE  circular.  Dept. 
-S.  Continental  Writers'  &  Sneakers'  Bureau. 
Canada!3  y  Exchan8e  Bldg.,  Montreal. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  EVERYWHERE 
This  is  YOUR  opportunity 

Your  Nation  needs  your  help  in  planning 
oL?0 st-war,.wor'd-  Upon  the  children  of 
oday  rests  the  future  responsibility  for  a 
whverv1mid  °'  tom°r™»;-  And  that  is 
sure,  ,  Sre  needcd  in  thc  Western 
t°  ,P'°neeJ,  "i  social  work  in  the 
children  s  field.  If  you  have  had  one  year's 
professional  training,  write  today  for  infor- 
mation  about  the  many  splendid  opportuni- 

IhV  w    ,y°U    '"    rural   or   d^ense   areas   of 
the    Western    states    to: 

SOCIAL     WORKERS     PLACEMENT     SERVICE 

U.    S.     EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE.     1690    Minion 

Strwt.   San   Francisco.   California 


Corker  Wanted      Settlement  House  west 
Pennsylvania.      Draft    exempt,    eligible    il 

aSCUn5e'°r-    '"    SCOUti1"' 


WANTED   Supervisor  of  Case  Work  in  a  child 

under*  2™'*!"  ,  *<"  /"gland.  225  children 
under  care.  85  in  study  home;  remainder  in 
foster  homes.  Must  have  more  than  3  years' 
experience  as  supervisor.  Good  salary.  7861 


SITUATION  WANTED 

Young  woman,  eighteen,  hi«h  school  graduate 
taking  business  course  which  includes  short- 
hand  wish-s  position.  7862  Survey. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


cal  investigation  and  a  consensus  of 
sound  opinion  as  to  the  states  of  body 
and  mind  of  the  alcohol  addict.  The 
chief  defect  is  a  lack  of  adequate  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  of  first  consideration 
such  as  addiction,  acute  and  chronic  al- 
coholism, normal  and  abnormal  drinking, 
inebriety,  intoxication  and  drunkenness. 
Perhaps  the  Research  Council  on 
Problems  of  Alcohol  will  yet  consider  the 
social  as  well  as  the  individual  effects  of 
drinking,  both  normal  and  "abnormal." 
New  York  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


Needs  of  Young  Children 

CHILDREN'S  CENTERS— A  GUIDE  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  CARE  FOR  AND  ABOUT  YOUNG  CHILDREN, 
edited  by  Rose  H.  Alschuler.  Morrow.  168  pp. 
Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'"TpHIS  book  comes  most  opportunely  as 
•*•  the  attention  of  thinking  people  is 
turned  to  the  extreme  need  of  young 
children  at  this  time  of  national  crisis. 
The  "thinking  people,"  however,  often 
are  not  familiar  with  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  planning,  equipping,  and  staff- 
ing children's  centers.  This  book  comes 
as  an  answer  to  their  problem  for  it  is 
dedicated  to  those  of  the  general  public 
"who  care  for  and  about  young  children." 
The  foreword  makes  reference  to  the 
history  of  nursery  schools  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  This  will  help  the  lay 
person  orientate  himself  and  think  in 
larger  terms  of  the  problem  of  his  com- 
munity. Five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
practical  consideration  of  planning,  hous- 
ing, financing  and  equipping  a  nursery 
school.  These  discussions  with  helpful 
directions  and  admirable  diagrams  and 
drawings  will  enable  a  committee  to  go 
ahead  with  confidence.  There  is  little 
discussion,  however,  of  the  staff  require- 
ments. It  is  true  that  it  is  stated  that 
they  shall  be  "trained  in  the  knowledge 
and  techniques  of  child  care,"  but  com- 
mittees would  have  little  idea  of  just 
what  a  professional  training  should  com- 
prise nor  of  the  standards  which  they 
should  look  for  in  choosing  staff.  The 
chapter  "All  in  a  Day's  Work"  is  writ- 
ten with  a  deep  understanding  of  young 
children.  This  and  the  beautiful  pho- 
tographs scattered  through  the  book  will 
do  much  to  help  a  committee  understand 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  work  with 
young  children. 

"Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  indicate  some  methods  of  ap- 
proach and  try  to  highlight  a  few  of  the 
many  problems  involved."  The  editor 
evidently  feels  as  the  reviewer  does,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  situation  has  resulted 
in  a  somewhat  hurried  attempt  to  place 
the  book  before  the  public.  Its  contents 
would  have  been  enriched  and  broadened 
by  wider  reference  to  other  writers  and 
points  of  view,  as  for  instance  those 
whose  works  are  noted  in  the  bibli- 
ography. MARY  V.  (irrn-RiDCE 
.'\fi-rrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit 
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Health 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Coliax  Avc.,  Denver,  Colo- 
raiin,  Si:]iii'-I  Sohaefer.  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  prcventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications.  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St..  Philip  Houtz, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING-1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  K.N.. 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  maga/ine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  ami  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re 
ferring  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centors,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
Richard  N.  Pierson.  M.I). :  National  Di 
rector,  D.  Kenneth  Rose ;  Medical  Director. 
Claude  C.  Pierce.  M.D. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th    St..    N.    Y.    City.      WA  9  6200. 
MARGARET  SANGF,R.    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M. -4   P.M. 
Saturdays   9   A.M.    to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30-8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE.  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  hut  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  a-  t.a-es 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY. Journal  of  Negro  I. if.-.  S 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  ana  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  nth- 
letic  field  and  other  recreational  fu-il 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organi/ation 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Dii< 
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*  Ranters    of    all    kinds,    however   noble 
their   intentions,   do   nothing   to  improve 
morale. — READ  BAIN,  Miami  University, 
in  American  Sociological  Review. 

*  Two  thirds  of  Americans  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  have  no  funds  and  are  depen- 
dent either  on   relatives  or  on   the  gov- 
ernment for  support. — GEORGE  LAWTON, 
in  Mental  Hygiene. 

'  The  future  of  mankind  will  not  be 
written  only  in  our  victory  over  others  in 
the  war.  The  future  of  mankind  will  be 
written  in  our  firm  mastery  of  ourselves 
in  peace. — PAUL  V.  McNurr,  Federal 
Security  Administrator. 

'  Any  organization  whereby  the  nations 
who  want  peace  will  cooperate  to  enforce 
it  would  fall  apart  if  the  economic  under- 
pinning were  unsound.  —  SUMNER 
WELLES,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  New  York  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

*  America   must  win   this   war.    There- 
fore I  will  work ;  I  will  save ;  I  will  sac- 
rifice; I  will  endure;  I  will  fight  cheer- 
fully and  do  my  utmost,  as  if  the  whole 
struggle   depended   on   me   alone. — From 
the  diary   of  Martin   Treptoic,  tilled  at 
Chateau   Thierry  in  1918. 


So  They  Say 


•  You  shall  not  find   peace  with   folded 
hands. — FRED  W.  Rices,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

•  No  one  should  give  social  courses  until 
they  have  been  case  examined   and  food 
ordered. — Old  Age  Assistance  recipient  in 
a  letter  to  Survey  Associates. 

•  Most  of   the   sins   against   equality  in 
our  society  can  be  removed  the  moment 
we  become  discontented  with  the  sin. — 
HERBERT  ACAR  in  Survey  Graphic. 

•  Compromise   makes   a   good   umbrella, 
but  a  poor  roof ;  it  is  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, often  wise  in  party  politics,  al- 
most sure  to  be  unwise  in  statesmanship. 
— JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

•  I    wonder    sometimes    soberly    and    in 
fear  whether   the   white    race   is   intelli- 
gent enough   and   adaptable  enough   and 
considerate  enough  to  survive,  or  whether 
our  childishness  and  our  conceit  and  our 
provincialism   will   be   purged   in   ghastly 
centuries    of    suffering    and    of    learning 
what    other    races    have    endured. — ADA 
McCoRMiCK,  in  The  Letter. 


•  We  cannot  create  individual  attitudes 
by  any  save  spiritual  processes. — ADOLF 
A.    BERLE,    JR.,    Assistant   Secretary    of 
State. 

'  Every  act  of  relief  and  mercy  at  the 
end  of  the  war  will  help  to  cement  a 
world  edifice  in  which  man  may  work  in 
peace  and  live  to  use  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  —  LEWIS  L.  LORWIN,  in  Survey 
Graphic  for  May. 

'  Education  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
international  arrangements  for  trade,  for 
disarmament,  for  political  organization. 
— JOHN  W.  STUDEBAKER,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  to  the  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. 

•  The  cure   for  chronic  idleness  can   be 
found  only  in  a   real  task  which   makes 
sense  to  the  worker,  is  respected  by  the 
community,  and  is  utterly  divorced  from 
the  stigma  of  charity. — STUART  CHASE, 
in  Survey  Graphic  for  Alay. 

•  We  made  a  searing  mistake  after  the 
first  World  War  .  .  .  We  did  not  under- 
stand  that  wars  are  not  over  until  the 
social   tensions   out   of  which   they   arise 
have   been   resolved.    Hence   all   that  we 
won  was  a  twenty-year  armistice. — MAX 
LERNER  in  The  New  Republic. 
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Young    hostesses    at    Hudson    Guild    found    that    Coast    Guardsmen    preferred    other    dances    to    the   jitterbug 


One  story  buildings  surrounded  the  Guild.    Rear  view 


WELCOME,  SAILOR! 

The  neighborhood  makes 
a  place  for  the  Coast 
Guardsmen  stationed  in 
its  midst.  (See  page  176.) 
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Child  Labor  in  Wartime 


By  BEULAH  AMI  DON 


THL  question  of  the  use  of  child  labor  as  a  war  meas- 
ure is  being  widely  discussed  in  this  country.  Hard 
pressed  employers,  particularly  in  highly  seasonal 
employment  areas  such  as  agriculture  and  canning,  see  it 
as  one  answer  to  the  growing  manpower  shortage  in  the 
face  of  the  demand  for  increased  production.  In  certain 
civilian  fields — retail  selling,  delivery,  entertainment,  for 
example — employers  are  turning  to  child  labor  as  a  cheap 
and  easy  way  to  fill  vacancies  left  by  men  drawn  off  by  the 
armed  forces  or  by  essential  industry.  Some  war  industries 
are  finding  that  "boy  power"  is  more  easily  trained,  quicker 
and  more  accurate  than  women  or  older  men.  Thousands 
of  young  people  have  left  school  or  are  clamoring  to  leave 
because  they  want  an  active  part  in  the  war  effort,  because 
they  are  infected  with  the  restlessness  of  the  times,  or  be- 
cause of  the  lure  of  today's  wages.  Countering  the  current 
trend  toward  lower  employment  ages  are  educators,  social 
workers,  and  many  parents  who  see  dangers  to  the  oncoming 
generation  and  hence  to  the  future  of  us  all  in  the  curtail- 
ment of  schooling  and  the  health  hazards  inherent  in  the 
lowering  of  hard  won  child  labor  standards. 

Exact  figures  as  to  the  present  employment  of  young 
people  do  not  exist.  The  last  nationwide  count  of  young 
wage  earners  was  the  1940  census.  This  showed  209,347 
working  children  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  and  662,967 
wage  earners  of  sixteen  and  seventeen.  Since  the  1940 
census  week  was  in  late  March,  these  figures  do  not  show 
employment  in  several  fields  known  to  use  many  workers 
under  eighteen  years,  notably  agriculture,  nor  workers 
under  fourteen.  As  indicated  by  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  on  the  granting  of  work  permits,  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  child  labor  since  1940.  In  citing 
work  permit  figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
necessarily  exclude  children  illegally  at  work  without  per- 
mits and  also  employment  in  occupations  where  permits  are 
not  required.  Most  states  do  not  require  permits  for  agri- 
cultural or  domestic  employment;  in  some  states  permits  are 
required  only  for  certain  specified  types  of  work,  such  as 
manufacturing;  some  states  require  no  permits  for  work 
outside  school  hours.  Even  with  these  reservations,  the  in- 
creases in  new  permits  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  charts 
are  impressive.  [See  page  165-1 

Rough  estimates,  based  on  sample  trends,  work  permit 
reports,  and  other  data  indicate,  according  to  the  Children's 
Bureau,  that  about  2,000,000  young  people  fourteen  through 


seventeen  were  employed  in  January  1943,  and  about 
3,000,000  the  preceding  July,  during  the  vacation.  Of 
these  young  wage  earners,  according  to  the  same  esti- 
mates, about  one  fourth  were  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  employment  picture  includes,  also,  a  growing 
number  of  young  people  leaving  school  for  jobs;  and  a 
mounting  toll  of  accidents  to  young  workers. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reports  that  there  had 
been  a  drop  in  the  high  school  enrollment  of  8.5  percent  in 
October  1942,  as  compared  with  1940-41.  This  repre- 
sents a  decrease  of  572,000  in  total  high  school  enrollment 
—from  6,713,913  to  6,142,000.  The  decrease  has  affected 
more  boys  and  girls,  and  it  has  been  more  marked  in  large 
urban  communities  than  in  smaller  cities  or  rural  communi- 
ties. 

THE  high  cost  that  many  young  people  are  paying  for 
their  wartime  employment  is  cited  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  in  a  compilation  of  press  reports 
of  recent  accidents  to  youthful  wage  earners,  legally  and  il- 
legally employed.  An  eleven-year-old  Alabama  girl  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  as  the  result  of  overwork  in  the  fields; 
a  thirteen-year-old  New  Jersey  boy  lost  an  arm  in  work- 
ing on  a  threshing  machine;  a  sixteen-year-old  Ohio  boy 
was  similarly  maimed  in  operating  a  centrifugal  drier  in  a 
laundry;  a  boy  of  sixteen  in  Connecticut  was  crushed 
cleaning  the  hoistway  of  a  factory  elevator ;  a  boy  of  fifteen 
on  the  West  Coast  was  fatally  burned  using  live  steam  to 
clean  a  vat  in  a  food  products  company;  a  boy  of  thirteen 
was  killed  in  cleaning  a  dough-mixing  machine  in  an  Illi- 
nois bakery.  It  is  a  grim  record,  testifying  to  the  hazards 
involved  in  relaxing  child  labor  standards  and  in  the  illegal 
use  of  child  labor  to  meet  manpower  shortages. 

Widespread  use  of  child  labor  is  characteristic  of  a  war 
period.  In  the  first  World  War,  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  greatly  increased,  though  no  nationwide  fig- 
ures are  available.  The  Monthly  Labor  Revieiu  in  April 
1921  reported  that  the  peak  was  reached  in  1918,  and  cited 
an  increase  of  174  percent  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1917,  as 
compared  with  1916,  with  a  further  increase  of  52  percent 
in  1918.  In  Philadelphia,  an  increase  of  82  percent  in 
1917  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  15  percent  in  191  S. 
Employment  certifications  for  minors  of  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen were  not  required  in  1917-18,  and  no  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  workers  of  these  ages  are  available.  There  \vere 
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far  fewer  legislative  safeguards  for  young  workers  in  the 
first  World  War  than  there  are  today.  The  first  federal 
child  labor  law,  which  went  into  effect  September  1,  1917, 
established  a  fourteen-year  age  minimum  for  employment 
in  mills  and  factories,  and  a  sixteen-year  age  minimum  in 
mines.  When  this  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  on 
June  3,  1918,  the  War  Labor  Policy  Board  maintained  its 
standards  for  firms  handling  government  contracts.  Dur- 
ing the  first  World  War  there  was  no  federal  regulation  of 
the  employment  of  minors  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and 
few  states  had  safeguards  for  this  age  group. 

TODAY,  under  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healy  act,  there 
is  a  sixteen-year  age  minimum  for  employment  in  interstate 
commerce  industry,  and  for  workers  under  government 
contract.  Many  states  regulate  hours  and  night  work 
for  minors  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  years,  and  bar  their 
employment  in  hazardous  occupations.  Also,  under 
rulings  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  issued  under  authority 
granted  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  there  is  an 
eighteen-year  age  minimum  for  specified  hazardous  occupa- 
tions, such  as  work  in  coal  mines,  in  establishments  handling 
explosives,  and  so  on. 

The  most  publicized  use  of  young  workers  in  the  war 
emergency  is  in  agriculture.  Last  year,  high  school  and 
even  elementary  school  pupils  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  were  recruited  for  after-school  and  weekend  work  on 
nearby  farms.  In  some  communities,  boys  and  girls  were 
released  from  school,  or  the  school  term  was  interrupted  to 
permit  young  people  to  help  with  the  bumper  1942  harvest. 
The  growing  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  the  crucial 
need  to  harvest  big  crops  in  1943  will  result  in  a  greatly 
increased  use  of  young  workers  in  agriculture  during  the 
present  season.  In  many  communities  plans  have  been 
under  way  for  months  for  the  vacation  employment  of 
school  youth.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  de- 
veloped an  organization  of  Victory  Farm  Volunteers.  The 
program  provided  training  of  high  school  youth  for  agri- 
cultural work  during  the  1942-43  school  year,  and  it  will 
help  place  these  students  on  farms  during  the  summer 
vacation.  The  plan  is  being  carried  forward  in  each 
state  under  the  agricultural  division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Many  communities  are  profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  1942, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  successful  use  of  town  and  city 
youth  as  farm  workers  called  for  care  and  planning,  with 
special  emphasis  on  selection,  preliminary  training,  and 
supervision.  Thus  New  York  State  has  included  an  item 
in  the  Executive  Budget,  to  be  administered  by  the  farm 
manpower  director  of  the  State  War  Council  and  the  agri- 
cultural education  division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  selection,  transportation,  and  super- 
vision of  young  workers.  So  far  as  possible,  public  school 
teachers  are  to  be  used  as  supervisors,  preferably  from  the 
schools  the  young  people  attend.  School  units  will  be  kept 
together,  wherever  that  can  be  done,  with  one  supervisor 
for  every  forty  young  people. 

The  1942  experience  also  indicated  the  desirability  of  a 
minimum  age  limit  of  sixteen  for  boys  and  eighteen  for 
girls  away  from  home,  and  of  keeping  the  young  workers 
together,  not  mixing  them  with  older  men.  Preparatory 
work  with  farmers  who  are  to  use  young  people  on  their 


farms,  as  resident  or  day  workers,  also  proved  its  worth. 

School  authorities  and  youth  serving  agencies  point  to 
the  need  to  discriminate  between  emergency  vacation  em- 
ployment of  young  people  on  farms,  and  the  exploitation  of 
child  workers  by  commercialized  agriculture.  That  certain 
interests  are  eager  to  turn  to  their  own  account  the  move- 
ment to  recruit  school  youth  for  vacation  farm  work  already 
has  been  made  clear.  Last  October,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  measure  which  would  have  suspended 
for  the  duration  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
which  reduce  benefit  payments  for  growers  employing 
children  under  fourteen  years,  or  children  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  Here,  under  the 
cloak  of  the  emergency,  was  an  attempt  to  return  child 
workers  to  the  "factories  in  the  fields."  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  led  a  vigorous  protest  on  the  meas- 
ure, and  the  bill  was  tabled  by  a  Senate  committee. 

Wartime  pressures  have  resulted  in  many  other  efforts 
to  lower  legal  child  labor  standards.  This  year,  with 
forty-four  state  legislatures  in  regular  session,  many  meas- 
ures have  been  introduced  to  modify  laws  for  the  protection 
of  young  wage  earners.  At  the  same  time,  state  and  federal 
administrators  of  child  labor  legislation,  particularly  those 
given  some  discretionary  power  under  the  law,  have  had  a 
growing  number  of  requests  to  relax  established  standards. 

IN  about  a  third  of  the  state  legislatures,  bills  were  intro- 
duced this  year  strengthening  existing  child  labor  legis- 
lation. At  this  writing,  with  some  legislatures  still  in  ses- 
sion, no  such  measure  has  been  enacted.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  bills  which  would  have  weakened  present  standards 
have  been  defeated.  Most  of  the  relaxations  enacted  have 
been  limited  to  the  war  emergency,  and  some  have  included 
provisions  that  the  lower  standards  may  go  into  effect  only 
in  case  of  acute  labor  shortage,  or  under  special  safeguards. 

For  children  under  sixteen,  the  actual  lowering  of 
standards  has  for  the  most  part  related  to  employment  in 
agriculture  and  in  bowling  alleys.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  passed  acts  in  1942  authorizing  the  release  from 
school  of  children  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over  for  limited 
periods  to  do  farm  work.  This  year,  the  New  York  act 
was  extended  for  a  year  and  expanded  to  cover  work  in 
canneries  and  greenhouses. 

On  signing  the  measure,  the  governor  said  it  would  be 
applied  only  to  young  people  of  sixteen  or  older.  The  New 
Jersey  act  was  amended  to  extend  the  period  during  which 
the  fifteen-day  release  from  school  may  be  granted.  Four 
other  states  (Indiana,  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and 
Utah)  passed  measures  authorizing  the  release  from  school 
of  children  for  farm  work,  either  individually  or  by  classes 
or  schools.  Kansas  specifically  exempted  for  the  war  period 
agricultural,  livestock,  dairying,  and  horticultural  pursuit 
from  the  provision  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  in  dangerous  places  or  occupations. 

Efforts  to  relax  standards  for  work  in  bowling  alleys 
succeeded  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah,  and  West  Virginia.  These  states  lowered  the 
age,  lengthened  the  work  week,  or  relaxed  night  work 
standards  for  boys,  and  in  West  Virginia  for  girls  also. 

Four  states  (Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  and 
North  Carolina)  also  lowered  employment  standards  for 
minors  in  occupations  other  than  agriculture  and  bowling 
alleys.  Thus,  in  Delaware,  boys  as  young  as  twelve  now 
may  work  up  to  midnight  and  as  early  as  5  a.m.  on  milk 
routes.  North  Carolina  lowered  its  age  minimum  of  eigh- 
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teen  years  for  employment  on  premises  where  beer  is  sold 
but  not  consumed  to  sixteen  during  school  hours,  and  four- 
teen outside  school  hours. 

Some  of  the  states  also  modified  child  labor  laws  which 
chiefly  affect  young  people  of  sixteen  and  seventeen.  Most 
of  these  changes  lower  the  minimum  age  for  employment  in 
dangerous  occupations,  relax  night  work  standards,  and  in- 
crease maximum  hours  of  work.  Thus  Indiana  and  Ne- 
braska lowered  the  minimum  age  for  truck  drivers  to  six- 
teen, the  former  state  from  eighteen,  the  latter  from 
twenty-one.  Utah  now  permits  girls  of  sixteen  and 
over  to  work  in  smelters  and  also  "at  mines  in  other 
than  underground  work" — both  types  of  employment  for- 
merly prohibited  for  all  females. 

Indiana  and  New  Jersey  lowered  the  night  work  and 
hours  standards  of  their  child  labor  laws,  while  Delaware, 
Tennessee,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire 
amended  laws  relating  to  hours  of  work  or  night  work  of 
women  and  girls,  or  women  and  minors. 

Some  general  emergency  war  measures  enacted  in  the 
1943  legislative  sessions  may  affect  child  labor  standards. 
New  York  amended  its  1942  War  Emergency  Act  by 
lowering  from  eighteen  to  sixteen  the  minimum  age  at 
which  employers  may  obtain  dispensations  from  restrictions 
in  the  labor  law.  California,  Connecticut,  and  North  Caro- 
lina adopted  broad  emergency  acts  under  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  lower  standards  for  girls  or  for  all  minors. 

In  Wisconsin,  administrative  action  under  the  state 
child  labor  law  now  permits  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen 
to  be  employed  in  hotels  and  restaurants  outside  school 
hours  until  9  p.m.,  and  boys  of  seventeen  to  work  in  track 
repair  crews  on  ten  specified  railroads. 

In  addition  to  increasing  use  of  young  workers  due  to 


modifications  of  child  labor  standards,  reports  are  received 
by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  of  widespread  illegal  employment  of 
children.  Thus  a  survey  of  17,000  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  in  four  Connecticut  war  industry  centers — 
Hartford,  Bridgeport,  New  Britain,  and  New  Haven — 
revealed  that  4,748  of  these  students  were  employed,  ex- 
clusive of  those  in  domestic  service  and  street  trades.  Of 
this  number,  over  1,000  (20  percent)  were  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  hence  illegally  employed.  Children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  were  found  working 
as  long  as  sixty  hours  a  week,  while  trying  to  continue  their 
school  work.  "For  example,  two  fourteen-year-old  boys 
are  working  as  countermen  in  a  quick  lunch  room  until  12 
o'clock  every  night,  and  another  boy  is  employed  on  an  11 
p.m.  to  7  a.m.  shift,  going  directly  to  high  school  where  he 
passes  most  of  the  day  in  sleepy  silence." 

Testimony  at  a  Board  of  Social  Welfare  inquiry  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  revealed  twelve-year-old  girls  working 
long  hours  in  commercial  establishments,  and  other  girls 
lying  successfully  about  their  ages  to  get  jobs.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor  quoted  by  the 
Chicago  Sun,  stated: 

Violations  [of  the  state  child  labor  law]  have  been  occur- 
ring in  bowling  alleys,  retail  stores  and  some  factories.  We 
have  had  requests  for  permits  for  girls  as  young  as  eleven  to 
work  as  waitresses.  Stores  have  been  hiring  young  children 
to  deliver  groceries,  sometimes  early  in  the  morning  before 
school,  and  in  traffic. 

The  war  has  not  altered  the  fact  that  even  where  chil- 
dren are  legally  employed,  it  is  usually  in  dead-end  jobs 
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which  do  little  or  nothing  to  impart  skill,  or  even  to  de- 
velop sound  working  habits.  Caroline  E.  Legg,  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  writing  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Child. 
reports  a  study  of  683  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen 
who  obtained  their  first  general  work  permits  in  Baltimore 
in  September,  October,  and  November  1942.  Of  the  683 
children  studied,  20  percent  had  quit  the  job  for  which 
they  left  school  within  three  months.  Of  these  1 36  "shift- 
ers," at  least  101  tried  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  job.  The 
writer  comments: 

The  figures  presented  in  this  study  .  .  .  raise  some  ques- 
tions regarding  the  economic  value  of  these  young  workers 
to  industry,  even  in  an  area  suffering  from  a  wartime  labor 
shortage.  Furthermore,  they  give  strong  support  to  the  be- 
lief that  full  time  work  at  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
may  be  very  detrimental  to  the  emotional  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  adolescent  young  persons  and  harmful  to  their  future 
working  careers. 

Part  time  as  well  as  full  time  employment  of  school 
children  involves  consideration  of  health  and  welfare. 
Many  of  these  jobs  mean  long  hours  of  work,  which  inter- 
fere with  the  child's  education  while  subjecting  him  to  ex- 
cessive strain  and  fatigue.  Thus  in  a  midwestern  high 
school  where  2,046  boys  were  employed  outside  school 
hours,  257  were  working  at  their  jobs  forty  hours  or  more 
a  week,  125  were  working  thirty-five  to  forty  hours,  and 
ninety-six  were  working  thirty  to  thirty-five  hours,  in  ad- 
dition to  carrying  their  regular  school  program.  A  Seattle, 
Wash.,  survey  separated  hours  worked  Monday  through 
Friday  from  weekend  work.  About  20  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents totaled  twenty-one  to  more  than  forty  hours  of  em- 
ployment on  the  five  school  days;  and  many  worked  also 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday  or  both. 

The  employment  of  children  in  bowling  alleys  is  a  prob- 
lem in  itself.  With  theaters  and  restaurants,  the  bowling 
alleys  stand  very  high  on  the  list  of  employers  exploiting 
child  workers  to  the  detriment  of  schooling  and  health. 
Wartime  labor  shortages  have  enormously  increased  the 
use  of  boys  in  bowling  alleys,  particularly  as  pinsetters,  with 
long  hours  and  frequent  night  work.  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau study  in  Baltimore  showed  that  of  150  bowling  alley 
employes  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  all  but  twenty-two 
were  under  sixteen.  Of  these  boys,  87  percent  had  worked 
later  than  10  p.m.  on  one  or  more  school  nights  in  the 
week  of  study;  57  percent  later  than  11  p.m.;  13  percent 
after  midnight.  More  than  one  third  worked  six  nights  a 
week;  20  percent,  seven  nights.  Contrary  to  the  general 
impression,  the  work  is  strenuous,  particularly  in  alleys 
where  tenpins  are  used.  Here  a  pinsetter  in  non-mechan- 
ized alleys  must  lift  a  sixteen-pound  ball  twenty  times,  clear 
away  downed  pins  and  set  them  up  ten  times  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  minutes,  the  average  time  for  one  game  for 
one  player.  The  average  player  bowls  two  to  five  games  at 
a  stretch,  and  the  usual  party  of  several  players  usually 
play  from  two  to  four  hours.  Injuries  to  pin  boys  are  fre- 
quent, chiefly  from  flying  pins.  Night  work  in  bowling 
alleys  often  subjects  the  boys  to  moral  hazards,  especially 
on  premises  where  liquor  is  sold.  Because  of  the  strain  of 
the  work,  and  the  undesirable  environment,  employment  in 
bowling  alleys  long  has  been  the  subject  of  special  regula- 
tion in  state  child  labor  laws.  In  recent  months  there  has 
been  :i  determined  effort  by  proprietors  to  lower  these 
safeguards.  In  ten  states  this  drive  has  succeeded. 

In   contrast   to   the   irresponsible  and   sometimes   illegal 


employer  who  sees  children  only  as  "cheap  help,"  some  in- 
dustries are  cooperating  with  school  authorities  and  other 
community  agencies  to  give  young  workers  a  constructive 
and  satisfying  part  in  the  war  effort,  while  making  use  of 
their  quickness,  adaptability,  and  enthusiasm  to  help  relieve 
the  manpower  shortage.  An  outstanding  example  is  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  which  is  employing  high 
school  boys  from  the  Los  Angeles  area  on  a  half-day  shift 
(four  hours  a  day  in  the  plant,  four  hours  in  school).  The 
young  workers  are  selected  by  the  schools  and  transported  to 
and  from  work  in  school  buses.  By  the  end  of  June,  Lock- 
heed expects  to  have  between  three  and  four  thousand  of 
these  schoolboy  employes,  who  are  carefully  selected,  paid  a 
beginning  wage  of  60  cents  an  hour,  and  trained  "on  the 
job." 

The  director  of  industrial  relations  comments:  "Their 
output  equals  that  of  a  man  of  nineteen,  twenty  or  twenty- 
one.  They  have  proved  to  be  much  better  than  women. 
They  are  industrious,  learn  jobs  rapidly,  and  we  would  be 
only  too  well  pleased  to  get  more  like  them."  A  school 
spokesman  reports  equal  success  from  the  educational 
standpoint:  "In  general,  the  school  work  is  better  than 
before  they  entered  the  program.  Problem  boys  are  being 
straightened  out  by  this  program.  Their  attendance 
record  is  remarkably  high.  They  are  doing  just  as  well  in 
school  as  before,  in  many  cases  better." 

Such  constructive  programs  are,  unfortunately,  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  The  Lockheed  experience 
points  the  way  to  rewarding  cooperation  between  man- 
agement and  the  schools  in  other  war  industry  centers. 

MANY  agencies  are  awake  to  dangers  inherent  in  the 
wartime  increase  in  child  labor.  In  shaping  programs 
to  meet  it,  a  distinction  is  generally  made  between  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
employment  of  young  people  of  sixteen  and  seventeen.  The 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  stresses  maintenance 
of  standards  for  children  under  sixteen,  pointing  out  that 
"Most  of  the  proposals  for  relaxation  have  come  from  in- 
dustries which  have  long  opposed  child  labor  legislation." 
In  December  1942,  seven  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, including  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  issued  a 
statement  advising  against  blanket  suspension  of  state  labor 
laws,  and  specifically  recommending  that  there  be  "no 
relaxation  of  standards  governing  employment  of  those 
under  sixteen  years." 

On  January  30,  the  War  Manpower  Commission  issued 
a  statement  of  "basic  national  policy"  on  the  employment  of 
youth  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  statement  declares 
that  "In  most  cases  youth  under  eighteen  can  best  contribute 
to  the  war  program  by  continuing  in  school  and,  when 
their  services  are  required,  accepting  vacation  and  part  time 
employment."  It  emphasizes  the  wartime  need  to  preserve 
and  enforce  school  attendance  laws  and  child  labor  stan- 
wards,  and  sets  forth  in  detail  minimum  standards  for  the 
employment  of  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  It  is  declared,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  that  "no  one  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  be  employed  full  time  or  part  time  as  a  part  of  the 
hired  labor  force."  Special  safeguards  are  laid  down  for 
young  people  of  fourteen  and  fifteen. 

Community  responsibility  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining essential  child  labor  standards  is  emphasized  in  the 
"plan  for  local  action  to  meet  the  wartime  needs  of 
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our  children"  recently  adopted  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
Commission  on  Children  in  Wartime.'  (Publication  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  No.  295.  Price  5  cents  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washington).  The  commis- 
sion underscores  the  need  in  each  community  for  a  program 
providing  continuing  publicity  on  employment  standards 
as  to  ages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  for  young  people, 
and  on  jobs  best  suited  to  youth ;  counseling  and  placement 
services  for  boys  and  girls;  adequate  staff  for  prompt  issu- 
ance of  employment  and  age  certificates,  to  prevent  illegal 
employment  of  children  under  working  age:  health  exami- 
nations for  young  people  before  they  enter  employment,  to 


make  sure  they  are  physically  fit  for  the  job. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  such  community  action  to  pro- 
tect the  youth  of  the  nation  from  overstrain,  curtailed 
schooling,  exploitation.  It  was  voiced  by  President  Roose- 
velt when  he  said,  in  his  May  Day  proclamation: 

I  call  upon  the  people  in  each  of  our  communities  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  promote  the  health  of  children  in  wartime, 
and  to  take  special  measures  in  behalf  of  those  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age  who  are  combining  school  with  part  time 
jobs,  working  during  vacation,  or  entering  full  time  employ- 
ment, in  order  that  their  safety,  health,  and  normal  growth 
may  be  fully  assured. 


For  Those  in  Darkness 

By  GABRIEL  FARRELL 

Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Waterto-wn,  Mass. 


WAR  brings  in  its  wake  many  afflictions  but  none 
more  dreaded  and  more  permanent  than  blindness. 
In  all  wars  men  have  lost  their  sight,  but  in  this 
war  the  loss  will  not  be  confined  to  those  in  the  fighting 
forces.  With  equal  finality  blindness  will  fall  upon  by- 
standers in  bombed  cities,  on  workers  in  industrial  areas. 
It  may  even  come  to  women  and  children,  as  well  as  to 
men.  It  is,  therefore,  pertinent  to  ask  what  provision  is 
being  made  or  should  be  made  to  bring  light  to  those  sud- 
denly thrust  into  darkness. 

In  comparison  with  other  disabilities,  the  number  blinded 
in  battle  will  probably  be  relatively  small,  although  greater 
than  in  the  last  war.  In  the  first  World  War,  slightly 
over  three  hundred  Americans  lost  their  sight,  while  in  the 
British  forces  the  number  was  a  little  under  three  thousand. 
But  the  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  sight  is  that  it  is  permanent 
and  calls  for  long-time  care.  Eugene  Brieux  said  of  the 
war-blinded  of  France  in  the  last  war:  "For  some  wounded 
soldiers  our  responsibility  is  over  when  their  wounds  are 
healed,  but  for  the  blind  it  only  begins.  .  .  .  They  need  to  be 
prepared  for  their  new  life." 

If  the  men  blinded  in  this  war  are  to  be  prepared  for  a 
new  life,  there  must  be  ready  for  them  a  carefully  thought 
out  program  evolved  from  the  understanding  and  experience 
of  those  who  have  long  worked  with  the  blind.  Such  a 
program  should  provide  for  persons  who  have  become 
blinded  in  industry  and  through  disease  as  well  as  for  per- 
sons who  have  lost  their  sight  on  the  battlefield.  Local 
facilities,  such  as  community  hospitals  and  state  agencies  for 
the  blind,  can  be  drawn  on  for  the  care  of  the  civilian  blind, 
perhaps  with  federal  reimbursement.  But  the  federal  gov- 
ernment itself  must  establish  a  program  for  the  care  of 
blinded  servicemen ;  and  under  legislation  signed  by  the 
President  March  24,  this  responsibility  now  rests  with  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

During  the  last  war  it  was  determined  that  the  federal 
government  should  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  war- 
blinded.  This  is  a  sound  policy  which  should  be  continued. 

Since  men  in  the  armed  forces  are  serving  the  whole 
people,  everyone  should  share  in  the  expense  of  their  re- 
training. Such  a  policy,  moreover,  would  eliminate  the 
appeals  and  begging  for  the  war-blinded,  which  are  already 
arising.  There  are  organizations  which  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  before  the  public 
for  support  with  a  program  for  the  war-injured.  But  a 


committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  has  recently  passed  a  resolution:  "That  independent 
appeals  for  private  financial  support  of  services  for  war- 
disabled  persons  be  in  every  way  disapproved.  ..."  This 
country  is  able  to  give  the  best  of  care  to  its  blinded  service- 
men. They  should  not  be  exploited  as  beneficiaries  of 
philanthropic  organizations.  On  this  point  there  is  com- 
plete agreement  among  workers  for  the  blind. 

Helpful  guidance  of  the  blind  calls  for  understanding 
workers.  In  its  report  of  1920,  covering  the  experience  in 
the  last  war,  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
pointed  out  "that  quantitatively  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
war-blinded  presents  a  small  problem.  From  every  other 
point  of  view,  however,  no  other  form  of  disability  seems  to 
involve  so  fundamental  a  readjustment  as  blindness."  It  was 
decided  then  that  the  board  must  have  staff  members  who 
were  especially  trained  in  this  field.  That  principle  is 
still  valid  and  calls  for  the  administration  of  the  program 
for  the  blind  by  men  and  women  who  have  had  experience 
in  this  field.  Certainly  the  backlog  of  over  a  hundred 
years  work  with  the  blind  should  not  be  overlooked.  In 
this  way  the  complications  that  arose  in  the  last  war  through 
the  use  of  inexperienced  workers  could  be  avoided. 

Another  principle  important  in  a  program  for  the  war- 
blinded  is  the  complete  separation  of  medical  care  from 
retraining.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  work  for 
the  war-blinded  should  wait  for  full  recuperation  from 
physical  difficulties,  for  plans  should  be  made  to  send 
trained  workers  into  the  hospitals  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  in  an  attempt  to  bring  encouragement  to  those  who 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  a  darkened  world. 

When  the  time  comes  for  retraining,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  view  realistically  the  chances  of  placement.  Many  past 
programs  have  failed  because  they  were  on  a  plane  far 
above  the  intellectual  attainment  of  the  majority  of  the  men. 
In  the  last  war,  65  percent  of  the  blinded  men  had  little 
education;  most  of  them  were  farmers  or  industrial  labor- 
ers. However,  the  situation  will  probably  be  somewhat 
different  in  this  war  as  the  present  army  rates  much  higher 
in  school  experience,  41  percent  being  high  school  graduates 
as  compared  with  4  percent  in  the  last  war. 

It  will  be  found,  too,  that  many  men  will  resist  retrain- 
ing. Some  70  or  80  percent  of  the  men  retrained  at  St. 
Dunstan's  in  England  after  the  last  war  never  really  used 
their  training.  They  were  content  with  their  pensions. 
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There  will  undoubtedly  be  men  like  the  blind  veteran  in 
this  country  who  simply  would  not  undertake  any  instruc- 
tion and  kept  saying:  "I  have  my  $157.50  a  month;  what 
more  do  I  need?"  When  told  that  he  might  sometime 
marry  and  would  need  to  earn  more  money.' he  maintained, 
"No,  I  tell  my  wife  she  has  so  much  and  she  can  spend  no 
more!"  One  parent  would  not  allow  his  son  to  have 
any  retraining,  saying  that  his  pension  would  take  care  of 
him  for  life  and  "now  all  he  needs  is  a  wife." 

Sir  Ian  Fraser  of  St.  Dunstan's  has  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, that  opportunities  are  different  now  from  the  period 
following  the  last  war.  Then  the  only  outlook  for  the  blind 
was  in  crafts.  Now  there  are  chances  for  employment  in 
industry.  Indeed,  some  persons  believe  that  the  best 
form  of  placement  for  the  blind  of  this  war  will  be  on 
production  lines.  At  the  present  time,  many  openings  are 
developing  for  them  in  war  industry  plants. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company,  which  pioneered  in  this  field, 
has  given  various  types  of  handicapped  persons  splendid  op- 
portunities to  prove  their  ability  to  work  and  to  acquire 
the  self-respect  which  comes  from  definite  constructive  em- 
ployment. Other  corporations  are  becoming  more  liberal 
in  their  employment  of  the  handicapped.  An  aviation 
company  is  employing  blind  workers  to  smooth  off  the  burrs 
on  bolts ;  another  has  engaged  a  number  of  blind  people  to 
sort  out  the  rivets  and  small  parts  which  have  been  swept 
up  from  the  floor. 

An  interesting  way  in  which  the  blind  have  been  able  to 
take  a  unique  part  in  the  war  program  is  in  splitting  and 
sorting  mica  according  to  thicknesses.  This  operation  had 
been  a  bottleneck  in  industry  because  the  accurate  gauges 
needed  by  sighted  workers  could  not  be  obtained.  But 
blind  persons,  with  their  sensitive  fingers,  have  broken  the 
bottleneck  through  their  ability  to  distinguish  the  varying 
thicknesses  accurately. 

While  the  possibilities  of  factory  work  ought  to  be  fur- 
ther explored,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  number  of 
persons  blinded  in  the  war  who  will  be  able  to  step  into 
such  positions  immediately  will  be  limited.  Men  who  have 
lost  their  sight  in  battle  have  undergone  a  tremendous 
shock;  few  have  nerves  strong  enough  to  stand  the  din  of 
the  production  line  and  the  usual  factory  routine.  The 
most  disturbing  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  the  blinded  is 
noise.  Newly-blinded  persons,  in  their  intense  striving  to 
hear  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  sight,  find  every 
sound  magnified.  Factory  noise  may  be  so  disturbing  as  to 
cause  serious  upset  in  persons  who  are  not  fully  adjusted  to 
their  loss  of  sight.  However,  in  some  instances  it  might  be 
possible  to  place  war-blinded  persons  on  operations  in  a 
portion  of  the  factory  where  noise  is  not  so  constant  as  in 
other  parts. 

It  will  also  be  advisable  to  explore  possibilities  beyond 
factory  production  lines.  In  fact,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
more  satisfactory  and  permanent  placement  of  the  blind  will 
be  found  in  other  directions.  In  my  experience,  I  have 
found  that  most  blind  persons  work  better  on  their  own, 
rather  than  with  a  group.  The  care  of  vending  stands,  so- 
licitation of  magazine  subscriptions,  typewriting,  the  opera- 
tion of  cdiphones  or  dictaphones,  massage,  telephone 
switchboard  work,  are  possibilities  that  could  be  considered 
in  a  placement  program.  For  persons  who  will  want  to 
live  in  the  country — many  will  have  come  from  farms — 
there  could  be  training  in  modern  farming  and  poultry 
raising.  One  of  the  largest  poultry  farms  in  New  England 
is  run  by  a  blind  man. 


Another  principle  which  has  been  found  practical  in  the 
past  and  which  should  be  carried  over  into  the  rehabilitation 
program  is  the  policy  of  returning  blinded  men,  insofar  as 
possible,  to  their  former  trades  or  occupations.  If  they  can 
be  retrained  to  use  their  previous  skills,  they  will  have  that 
much  less  to  learn.  It  is  also  desirable  to  return  them  to 
their  home  communities,  wherever  possible.  A  blind  person 
gets  along  better  in  a  place  where  he  is  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  never  desirable  to  make  it  easy  for  a  group 
of  blind  people  to  congregate  in  one  place,  because  of  the 
risk  to  their  independence.  The  blind  in  this  country  are 
not  so  numerous — hardly  two  in  a  thousand — but  that  they 
can  be  easily  absorbed  by  home  communities. 

Having  set  down  some  principles  for  rehabilitating  the 
war-blinded,  let  me  venture  to  suggest  a  program  which, 
I  believe,  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible.  It  has 
four  parts: 

1.  U'ork  should  begin  in  the  hotpitall.    While  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  reach  into  every  field  hospital,  certainly  some 
of  the  larger  military  hospitals  ought  to  have  workers  quali- 
fied to  go  to  the  men  who  have  been  blinded  to  help  them 
understand   that  life   without  sight   can   be  worth   living. 
Perhaps  a  few  blind  people  who  once  had  sight  might  be 
commissioned   to  visit   various  hospitals   for  that   purpose. 
All  medical  and  surgical  care  for  the  treatment  of  eye  in- 
juries should   be  completed  at  the  hospital.     Along  with 
treatment  should  go  occupational  therapy,   as  well   as  the 
first  steps  in  preparing  for  life  without  sight. 

2.  After  the  hospital,  there  should  be  centers  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  retraining.    These  could  be  sections  of  larger  cen- 
ters for  all  types  of  rehabilitation  or  they  could  be  separate 
centers  for  the  blind.     In  either  case,  the  work  with  the 
blind  should  be  under  the  direction  of  trained  workers  from 
this  field  of  education.     It  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
should  be  two  such  centers,  one  on  the  east  coast  and  one  on 
the  west  coast.     They  should  be  entirely  for  adjustment 
rather  than  for  medical  care,  although  provision  should  be 
made  for  whatever  treatment  may  be  needed  after  the  per- 
son has  left  the  hospital. 

The  rehabilitation  centers  should  be  staffed  by  educators 
of  the  blind,  psychologists,  social  workers,  and  vocational 
guidance  experts  who  know  the  resources  both  for  the  train- 
ing and  the  placement  of  the  blind.  Each  trainee  should  be 
introduced  to  braille.  Not  all  will  want  to  learn  it.  and 
because  of  the  modern  Talking  Books  for  the  blind  it  may 
not  be  essential  for  all  to  do  so.  Every  person  should  also 
be  taught  to  use  a  typewriter.  Pencil  writing  should  be  de- 
veloped, too,  so  that  the  men  may  again  feel  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  sign  their  names  and  to  write.  Some  of  the 
simpler  crafts,  like  chair  caning,  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  finger  dexterity,  and  other  crafts  for  the 
use  of  the  larger  muscles  should  be  taught  at  the  center. 
These,  however,  should  be  viewed  as  means  of  training 
i;ithcr  than  as  possible  vocations. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  centers  should  be  to  prepare  a  man 
to  live  in  a  darkened  world.  They  should  equip  him  with 
the  simple  skills  needed  to  live  as  a  blind  man,  and  should 
prepare  him  mentally  for  what  further  training  he  needs  or 
desires.  For  such  specialized  training,  all  available  re- 
sources ought  to  be  explored.  As  many  schools  for  the 
blind  are  not  filled  to  capacity,  it  might  be  possible  to  dis- 
tribute two  or  three  blind  persons  to  each  of  the  various 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Some  might  even  be  sent 
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to  regular  colleges  for  higher  education  and  professional 
training  or  to  specialized  schools  in  order  to  learn  massage, 
poultry  raising,  teaching,  music,  or  some  other  skill.  Schools 
for  the  blind  could  give  instruction  in  piano  tuning,  tele- 
phone operating,  weaving,  and  other  crafts. 

3.  following   training,   comes   the   important  problem    of 
placement.     Perhaps  settlement  is  a  better  term,  because  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  place  all  the  blind  in  industry  or  in 
individual  projects.     Many  will  need  help  in  rinding  the 
living  spot  most  likely  to  bring  them  some  measure  of  con- 
tentment.    In  this  connection,  the  principle  of  returning 
men  to  their  home  communities  should  be  a  guiding  factor. 
Actual  placement  work  will  demand  workers  in  every  part 
of  the  country  or  integration  of  the  program  with  some 
existing  agency,  such  as  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.     In 
the  latter  instance,  there  ought  to  be  on  the  staff  of  each 
office,  at  least  in  the  larger  cities,  one  or  two  persons  who 
know  the  problems  and   recognize  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind. 

If  a  placement  program  is  to  be  effective,  the  government 
must  adopt  an  attitude  of  accepting  blind  people  in  industry 
and  in  government  service.  Government  agencies  on  both 
federal  and  state  levels  might  set  an  example  by  giving  em- 
ployment to  blind  ediphone  or  dictaphone  operators,  tele- 
phone operators,  and  other  skilled  persons.  Industry  might 
be  asked  to  absorb  handicapped  workers  on  a  quota  basis. 

4.  An  adequate  program  will  require  a  division  for  after- 
care.    This,  the  permanent  part  of  the  program,  should 
continue  after  the  emergency  job  of  retraining  the  war- 
blinded  is  over.     From  the  moment  of  the  first  placement, 
supervision  will  be  in  order.     At  the  outset  it  should  be 
provided  by  the  federal  program  as  the  agency  which  makes 


the  placement.  Follow-up  supervision,  however,  may  be 
diverted  to  the  various  state  agencies.  The  division  of 
after-care  should  also  have  a  program  for  follow-up  physical 
care  and,  for  some  cases,  further  effort  at  restoration  of 
vision.  The  possibility  of  restoration  of  sight  should  not 
be  overlooked,  for  the  tremendous  advance  that  has  been 
made  since  the  last  war  in  the  field  of  ophthalmology  would 
indicate  that  a  considerable  portion  of  men  with  eye  diffi- 
culty might  have  their  problems  corrected. 

The  best  program  for  the  blind  will  not  succeed  unless 
the  public  assumes  the  right  attitude  toward  persons  with- 
out sight.  The  greatest  handicap  to  the  blind  in  this 
country  has  been  the  readiness  of  so  many  people  to  weep 
for  them,  rather  than  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work. 
There  is  need  for  American  people  to  accept  the  words, 
which  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  said  he  wished  were  over  the 
door  of  St.  Dunstan's:  "Nothing  is  here  for  tears."  We 
might  also  heed  the  lines  which  are  hung  in  a  French  school 
for  the  blind:  "To  pity  is  not  to  console:  Only  words  of 
hope  and  confidence  should  be  spoken  here." 

The  Perkins  Institution  has  for  its  motto:  "Obstacles 
are  things  to  be  overcome."  Having  overcome  the  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  retraining  and  education,  many  of 
the  blind  seeking  to  take  a  constructive  place  in  society 
stumble  and  fall  over  the  obstacles  which  the  public  places 
in  their  way.  We  should  listen  to  Helen  Keller:  "The 
heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not  blindness  but  idleness. 
They  can  be  relieved  of  this  great  burden." 

They  can,  indeed,  be  relieved,  but  relief  will  come  only 
through  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  seeing.  If  the  war- 
blinded  are  to  be  restored  to  the  self-respecting  status  which 
is  their  heritage  as  Americans,  the  public  must  be  ready  to 
employ  them  and  to  accept  them  for  what  they  have  to 
give,  rather  than  for  what  they  have  lost. 


National  Conference  Facts  and  Figures 


Biggest  social  work  news  item  of  the 
month  was  the  cancellation  of  the  third 
regional  conference  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  just  ten 
days  before  it  was  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Cleveland.  May  24-28.  The  decision 
to  call  off  the  conference  was  made  by 
the  acting  president,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Bryan  J.  McEntegart  at  the  request  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
and  was  approved  by  the  conference's 
executive  committee.  Twenty-four  hours 
later  every  speaker,  committee  member, 
booth  holder,  associate  group,  and 
member  of  the  conference  had  been 
notified  by  telegram,  air  mail  or  straight 
mail — testimony  to  the  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  of  Howard  R.  Knight, 
conference  secretary,  Jane  Chandler, 
assistant  secretary,  and  the  conference 
staff. 

The  cancellation  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  the  conference  is 
"folding,"  for  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  proceed  with  a  positive  pro- 
gram. Proceedings  must  be  published, 
the  service  to  state  conference  secre- 


taries must  continue,  and  some  form  of 
providing  a  national  clearing  house  for 
the  exchange  of  social  work  ideas  must 
be  found.  Already  the  executive  com- 
mittee is  canvassing  plans  for  a  1944 
meeting  and  the  nominating  commit- 
tee is  drawing  up  a  schedule  of  can- 
didates for  1945. 

Officers  for  1944 — elected  by  mail — 
who  were  to  be  announced  at  the  an- 
nual business  meeting  in  Cleveland,  are 
as  follows: 

President,  Elizabeth  Wisner,  Tulane 
University  School  of  Social  Work,  New 
Orleans;  vice-presidents,  Stanley  P. 
Davies,  Community  Service  Society, 
New  York;  Louise  Cottrell,  State  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Commission,  Portland,  Ore.; 
A.  T.  Jamison,  Connie  Maxwell  Or- 
phanage, Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
elected  for  three  year  terms:  Leonard 
W.  Mayo,  Cleveland;  Ralph  G.  Hurlin, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Frances  Taussig, 
New  York;  Mildred  Arnold,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  Elizabeth  Cosgrove,  Wash- 


ington,  D.   C.;   Harry   M.   Carey,   Bos- 
ton; Lucy  P.  Carner,  Chicago. 

Chairmen  of  the  five  conference  sec- 
tions: social  case  work,  Gladys  Fisher, 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  social  group  work,  Joe 
R.  Hoffer,  Washington,  D.  C.;  com- 
munity organization,  Irene  Farnum 
Conrad,  Houston,  Tex.;  social  action, 
Benjamin  E.  Youngdahl,  St.  Louis; 
public  welfare  administration,  Benjamin 
Glassberg,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

In  spite  of  the  fate  of  the  Cleveland 
meeting,  the  conference  had  a  big  year 
in  terms  of  attendance.  Altogether 
6,700  persons  went  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  regional  meetings — 4,800  at 
New  York  and  1,900  at  St.  Louis.  In 
all,  263  sessions  were  held,  including 
the  meetings  of  the  associate  groups: 
145  at  New  York,  of  which  48  were 
arranged  by  the  conference  and  97  by 
the  associate  groups;  and  118  in  St. 
Louis,  53  by  the  conference  and  65  by 
associate  groups.  Thirty-eight  organ- 
izations met  as  associate  groups  in  New 
York  and  twenty-five  in  St.  Louis. 
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Strangers  in  Town 

By  ZELMA  PARKER 

Supervisor  of  Child  Welfare,  Richmond  School  Department,  Richmond,  Calif. 


THIS  is  a  story  of  the  coast  towns  along  the  Pacific, 
Under  the  impetus  of  the  war  demands  the  colorful 
pageantry  of  the  westward  movement  is  again  being 
enacted.  To  the  Pacific  Coast  are  coming  people  strange  to 
this  region  in  manner,  custom,  speech,  appearance.  Some 
are  following  the  old  lure  of  western  trails.  Some  are  at- 
tracted by  high  wages.  Many  come  because  this  is  their  way 
to  help  end  the  war. 

The  community  acceptance  of  migrant  people  has  always 
been  a  point  of  conflict  both  to  the  migrant  and  to  the 
townspeople.  In  the  days  of  the  Dust  Bowlers,  rejection  by 
the  community  was  an  accepted  fact.  In  these  days  of  the 
second  World  War,  rejection  is  tempered  by  the  need  for 
the  labor  of  these  travelers. 

Coast  Town  is  a  typical  small  American  town.  It  de- 
veloped slowly,  its  growth  controlled  by  industrial  expan- 
sion. Social  and  communal  life  were  insular,  the  town's 
thinking  controlled  by  people  who  still  find  the  old  ways 
good.  Class  restrictions  have  enhanced  the  pattern  of  so- 
cial rigidity.  For  decades,  life  in  Coast  Town  was  for  most 
of  its  inhabitants  comfortable  and  complacent. 

April  1941.  Population  23,000.  A  nice  little  American 
town. 

December  1941.  Pearl  Harbor.  Population  23,000. 
Someone  had  begun  to  build  shipyards,  and  so  started  the 
first  influx  of  the  "strangers  in  town." 

March  1942.  Population  40,000.  A  man  named  Kaiser 
came  to  Coast  Town.  The  townspeople  began  to  stir. 

"Well — the  place  could  do  with  some  expansion.  Guess 
there'll  be  quite  a  housing  problem."  But  that  headache 
could  be  left  to  the  federal  government  which  already  had 
started  to  build  housing  units. 

"Anyway,  the  war  won't  last  long  and  when  it's  over 
they'll  all  go  back  where  they  came  from.  Guess  most  of 
them  are  from  the  Middlewest — Oklahoma  probably.  Sure 
look  like  it." 

June  1942.    Population  55,000. 

"Say,  the  boom  is  on,  boys.  Streets  are  sure  getting 
crowded." 

"Too  bad  these  damn  shipyard  workers  bring  their  fami- 
lies with  them.  Much  easier  on  the  town  if  the  women  and 
children  stayed  home.  Creates  too  big  a  problem." 

"Hear  that  the  shows  that  stay  open  all  night  are  filled 
with  sleeping  men.  Don't  have  any  other  place  to  sleep. 
Boy,  oh,  boy — if  you  want  to  see  something,  just  go  down 
there  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  things  that 
go  on!" 

"Kind  of  sorry  for  these  people  though.  Look  like  those 
fruit  pickers  we  heard  about  during  the  Dust  Bowl.  Same 
states  I  guess.  Sure  look  like  Okies." 

"The  kids  are  funny  too,  poor  little  runts.  Not  very 
clean.  Look  like  foreigners.  Sure  don't  want  my  kids  play- 
ing with  them." 

September  1942.  Population  98,000.  The  public  schools 
open  to  a  nightmare. 

"Guess  the  whole  damn  states  of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
ami  Texas  arrived  during  the  summer." 


Teachers  are  so  busy  registering  new  pupils  that  regular 
classes  cannot  be  held.  School  rooms  are  filled  with  un- 
familiar looking  children.  Shock-headed,  dressed  differ- 
ently, dirty,  poor  teeth,  rickets,  queer  talk.  There  were 
children  who  could  not  keep  awake  in  class. 

"Ah's  sorry,  ma'am,  but  we'uns  ain't  got  no  place  to 
sleep.  Been  here  three  weeks  and  cain't  find  a  house.  'Twas 
my  turn  last  night  to  set  up  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car." 

Beyond  the  town  limits  lay  a  vast  area  of  unfilled  fields. 
Trailers  not  in  camps  are  banned  by  the  city  council ;  only 
the  open  fields  could  accommodate  the  thousands  who  were 
steadily  arriving.  Most  of  them  came  drawing  behind  their 
cars  the  only  home  on  which  they  could  depend.  Some  of 
these  trailers  were  ramshackle  home-built  affairs  and  some 
so  elaborate  as  to  be  pathetic.  Roads  outside  the  city  are 
unpaved  and  winter  rains  render  this  district  inaccessible. 
There  are  no  sanitary  facilities  except  a  single  water  line. 
Trailers  are  scattered  in  haphazard  fashion  over  the  fields ; 
they  are  overcrowded,  usually  housing  four  to  six  people. 
Occasionally  an  effort  has  been  made  to  impart  a  look  of 
hominess  and  stability  by  building  a  small  fence  around  the 
trailer  enclosing  a  flower  garden.  Children,  dogs,  cats, 
goats,  cows.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas.  Shacks  built  in 
place  of  trailers.  Structures  with  four  sides  and  a  roof, 
no  windows,  a  front  door,  sometimes  a  dirt  floor.  Struc- 
tures resembling  oversized  doghouses  with  front  entrances 
through  which  men  crawl  to  sleep  on  pallets. 

There  are  trailer  camps  within  the  city  limits.  Rent 
$200  a  month  for  trailer  space,  and  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing a  common  toilet  and  a  washhouse.  And  all  Coast  Town 
said  was: 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  fellow  who  went  before  the  City 
Council  demanding  the  right  to  bring  his  trailer  into  town? 
Said  all  the  camps  were  filled  and  his  wife  wasn't  well  and 
he'd  be  damned  if  he  would  move  out  to  Trailer  Town ; 
would  take  too  long  to  get  a  doctor  in  case  she  got  sick." 

"Yeah?   And  what  did  the  Council  say?" 

"Oh,  City  Council  said  just  let  him  try  and  move  his 
trailer  in  and  they'd  invoke  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  If 
he  didn't  like  it,  let  him  go  back  where  he  came  from." 

December  1942.  Population  118,000.  Streets  filled  with 
pushing,  hurrying  humanity.  For  most  of  these  people  this 
is  the  biggest  spending  spree  of  their  lives.  Stores  are  doing 
a  booming  business ;  local  merchants  are  waxing  fat.  Schools 
are  hopelessly  overcrowded  with  classes  averaging  seventy1 
to  a  room.  Hospitals  accept  emergency  cases  only.  Appoint- 
ments with  dentists  must  be  made  a  month  in  advance.  At 
restaurants  one  waits  a  half  hour  for  dinner. 

Christmas  Night,  December  1942.  "Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  men."  But  not  good  will  to  the  Okies,  the 
Arkies,  and  the  Texans.  To  them  the  dislike  that  is  alwav- 
shown  by  the  settled  person  to  the  interloper  who  disturbs 
the  fixed  pattern  of  existence.  Intolerance  and  hostility  arc 
the  reactions  of  the  people  of  Coast  Town.  For  suddenly  the 
community  realizes  that  the  old  patterns  of  their  small  town 
are  gone,  perhaps  forever,  and  that  the  quiet  peaceful  days 
are  no  more.  One  year  has  gone  by  since  the  first  "strangers 
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in  town"  came  to  build  ships  on  which  the  nation's  survival 
depends.  But  the  need  for  those  ships  has  done  little  to  fur- 
ther understanding  or  acceptance  of  the  newcomers.  Nor 
has  it  aroused  recognition  of  the  problems  which  these  dis- 
located people  face  in  a  community  not  prepared  to  receive 
them  and  offering  only  antagonism  and  resentment. 


"Maw  had  a  baby.  Hit  died."  Fourteen-year-old  Sally 
Brown  flung  these  words  at  the  social  worker  who  entered 
the  Brown's  trailer.  Sally's  mother  lay  in  bed,  seriously  ill, 
her  face  turned  to  the  wall.  The  Browns  were  one  of  the 
families  from  Oklahoma  living  in  the  fields  outside  the 
city.  A  hospital  bed  had  been  engaged  for  Mrs.  Brown,  but 
two  weeks  before  her  expected  confinement  she  felt  ill  and 
was  rushed  to  town  by  her  husband.  At  the  overcrowded 
hospital  she  was  kept  waiting  some  time  before  a  doctor 
could  see  her.  After  a  hurried  examination  he  sent  her 
home  with  the  statement  that  her  fears  were  groundless. 
As  the  Brown's  left  the  hospital  they  heard  themselves  re- 
ferred to  scathingly  as  "Okies."  Mrs.  Brown's  nervousness 
increased,  and  when  they  arrived  home  Mr.  Brown  sum- 
moned a  neighbor  and  then  went  in  search  of  a  doctor. 
When  he  and  a  doctor  finally  reached  the  trailer  they  found 
that  the  baby  had  been  born  but  had  lived  only  a  few  min- 
utes. In  anger  and  despair  Mr.  Brown  resolved  to  remove 
the  dead  baby  from  the  crowded  quarters.  Wrapping 
the  body  in  a  jacket  he  asked  a  neighbor  to  drive  him 
to  the  nearest  mortuary.  The  owner  of  the  establish- 
ment was  away  and  an  attendant  refused  to  accept  the 
body.  An  argument  ensued  and  once  again  the 
epithet  "Okie"  was  flung  at  the  harassed  father.  Pick- 
ing up  the  body  of  his  dead  child,  Mr.  Brown  continued 
his  grim  search.  At  his  next  stop,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  person  receiving  him  at  the  mortuary,  his  first  words 
were,  "Howdy.  I'm  an  Okie."  The  necessary  arrangements 
were  completed  here.  The  family  has  returned  to  Okla- 
homa, while  the  shipyard  continues  to  suffer  from  man- 
power shortage. 


"Howdy,  lady — this  here  boy  is  in  the  third  grade.  We 
done  traveled  most  of  his  life.  He  ain't  had  much  schoolin'." 
John,  aged  fourteen,  large  for  his  years,  was  unable  to  read 
a  second  reader  and  could  write  his  name  only  with  diffi- 
culty in  huge  scrawling  letters.  Since  he  was  five  he  had 
worked  on  ranches;  his  hands  and  shoulders  were  those  of 
a  man.  Eager  to  find  his  place,  John  said,  "Maybe  the 
family  will  settle  down  this  time.  Looks  like  Pa'll  have  a 
steady  job  and  more  money  than  you  kin  shake  a  stick  at." 
According  to  his  size  and  grade  achievement  the  only  place 
to  put  him  was  in  a  special  class  popularly  known  as  the 
"-rumble  bunnies."  "After  all,"  reasoned  the  school  au- 
thorities, "what  can  we  do  with  these  children?  Some  of 
them  have  never  been  in  school.  Others  have  been  out  of 
school  for  years.  We  can't  adjust  curricula  overnight.  Per- 
haps the  war  will  be  over  soon  and  all  the  Johns  will  go 
back  to  Oklahoma."  So  John  went  into  the  group  com- 
posed of  the  backward  strangers  and  the  local  children  with 
low  I.Q.'s.  John  was  not  lacking  in  intelligence,  but  even 
in  this  group  he  was  at  a  disadvantage.  Most  of  the 
"stumble  bunnies"  could  read ;  John  could  not.  John's 
handwriting  made  the  class  rock  with  laughter.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, John  set  about  finding  a  place  in  the  sun.  His 


search  led  him  down  a  well  worn  path.  He  became  a 
nuisance  in  the  classroom  and  was  sent  for  a  good  part  of 
each  day  to  the  office.  Truancy  followed,  membership  in 
a  gang,  delinquency,  the  juvenile  court. 

•»      +      •»• 

There  was  the  family  who  lived  in  a  spotlessly  clean 
house  in  one  of  the  federal  housing  units.  The  father  was 
asked  in  a  casual  and  friendly  manner,  "Where  do  you 
people  come  from?"  Turning  a  deep  red,  the  man  replied 
with  shame  and  embarrassment  in  his  voice,  "Yes,  we're 
from  Oklahoma." 


May  1943.  Population  135,000.  The  "strangers  in 
town"  are  still  arriving.  The  townspeople  cannot  be  blamed 
for  their  first  stunned  reaction  to  the  invasion  of  their  quiet 
community  by  thousands  of  newcomers.  Coast  Town  was 
totally  unprepared  for  such  an  influx.  No  longer  does  one 
walk  down  quiet  streets  and  stop  to  greet  old  friends.  Now 
it  is  necessary  to  push  a  path  through  throngs  of  strangers. 
Men  and  women  wearing  tin  hats  and  the  signs  of  toil  on 
their  faces  and  hands.  Men  wearing  cowboy  hats.  Men 
with  piercing  blue  eyes  and  Yankee  chins  who  look  like 
"State  of  Mainers."  Women  whose  seamed  and  dried  skin 
speaks  of  hot  Middlewest  winds.  People  from  the  South, 
lethargic  in  speech  and  action.  People  from  the  Bronx 
whose  accent  Coast  Towners  can  hardly  understand. 
Negroes  and  Filipinos,  Indians  from  Mexico  who  have 
never  before  left  their  native  villages.  The  streets  of  Coast 
Town  are  the  streets  of  a  large  city.  Army  trucks  and 
Jeeps  roll  hastily  by.  Stores  are  thronged.  Banks  open  at 
eight  in  the  morning.  The  postoffice  is  doing  an  enormous 
business  in  General  Delivery.  Cafes  and  bars  are  multiply- 
ing. Night  life  is  booming.  Crime  and  delinquency  arc 
rocketing. 

What  of  the  "natives"  of  Coast  Town?  They  still  re- 
gard the  war  workers  as  interlopers.  But  there  are  signs 
of  the  beginning  of  better  understanding  and  acceptance. 
As  Coast  Town  grows  in  importance,  as  more  ships  move 
down  the  ways,  as  "that  man  Kaiser"  talks  of  increased 
production,  the  townspeople  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  a  difficult  situation.  The 
leaders  of  the  town,  recognizing  that  more  changes  lie 
ahead,  see  the  necessity  for  meeting  these  changes  in  a  con- 
structive manner.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  local  agencies 
to  interest  women  in  nutrition  and  home  nursing  classes. 
Pre-natal  clinics  are  being  established.  There  are  proposals 
for  large  recreation  halls  where  children  of  the  trailers  can 
spend  their  evenings.  Schools  are  adjusting  to  meet  their 
increasing  problems.  The  USO  is  developing  recreational 
programs  for  war  workers.  Several  nursery  schools  are  un- 
der construction.  Federal  trailer  camps  with  proper  sani- 
tation are  being  laid  out;  eventually  these  will  eliminate 
the  camps  outside  the  city  limits. 

Coast  Town  is  coming  to  realize  that  the  newcomers  are 
not  a  different  breed  of  creatures  to  be  known  as  Okies  and 
Arkies,  but  that  they  are  truly  strangers  in  town,  with 
urgent  claims  on  hospitality  and  good  will.  Coast  Town 
is  becoming  aware  that  its  belief  in  American  democracy 
means  that  other  Americans  must  be  treated  not  with  toler- 
ance but  with  respect.  For  in  a  country  where  every  in- 
dividual is  free  to  be  different  from  his  neighbor,  differences 
in  speech,  thought,  and  manners  do  not  preclude  living  to- 
gether in  peace. 
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New  Leaven  for  Social  Agencies 


By  CALLMAN  RAWLEY 


Cant'  Supervisor,  Jewish  Special 

THE  organization  of  a  community  social  service 
program  may  be  obstructed  by  many  non-profes- 
sional forces.  Often  a  project  fails  to  get  to  first 
base  at  a  board  meeting  because  too  small  a  proportion  of 
the  board  has  the  conviction  and  professional  understanding 
needed  to  carry  it  along;  or  because  it  runs  counter  to  a 
conservative  point  of  view  about  social  problems;  or  be- 
cause some  board  members  do  not  care  much  about  the 
nature  of  a  project  so  long  as  it  is  economical  and  meets 
with  the  approval  of  others. 

Many  projects  calling  for  agreement  and  common  action 
among  agencies  must  wait  until  certain  boards  catch  up 
to  others  in  professional  understanding  and  social  outlook, 
or  until  the  actual  composition  of  their  membership  is 
changed ;  or  until  the  community  chest,  with  final  sanction- 
ing and  vetoing  authority,  increases  its  understanding;  or 
until  something  happens  to  change  the  bad  feeling  between 
two  or  more  agencies  or  two  or  more  individuals.  In  short, 
there  are  innumerable  places  where  a  good  idea  can  die  for 
lack  of  support  or  be  argued  to  death  by  opponents  from 
different  camps. 

This  actually  happened  to  a  day  nursery  plan  in  a  large 
city.  Committee  members  devising  the  plan  debated  for 
months  about  minute  administrative  details.  In  spite  of  the 
urgency  of  the  war  situation,  the  old  struggle  for  supremacy 
among  individuals  and  agencies,  which  had  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time  behind  the  scenes,  burst  into  the  open  and 
the  plan  became  stymied.  There  were  board  members  who 
were  deeply  stirred  by  the  impasse,  but  they  had  no  author- 
ity to  step  outside  their  own  agencies  to  settle  the  differences 
of  others.  Even  the  agency  executives  could  not  agree  enough 
among  themselves  to  be  able  to  act  as  a  single  force,  had 
they  been  so  disposed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  social  workers  of  whom  working 
mothers  were  asking  help  were  becoming  more  and  more 
impatient.  Under  the  leadership  of  members  of  the  Social 
Service  Employe's  Union,  they  called  together  civic  minded 
groups  and  individuals  for  joint  action  and  asked  the  help 
of  the  labor  movement.  This  seemed  to  be  just  what  was 
needed  to  bring  all  dissenting  parties  into  agreement.  One 
labor  representative  at  an  important  meeting  said  he  wanted 
to  know  why  his  union  was  contributing  $30,000  to  the 
War  Chest  if  nurseries  were  not  going  to  be  set  up.  The 
practical  men  present  became  a  little  alarmed.  The  atmos- 
phere cleared  of  personal  differences  almost  at  once,  and 
the  day  care  program  was  approved. 

Nobody  gave  the  practitioners  any  credit  for  this.  They 
themselves  did  not  know  what  effect  their  activity  had  had, 
but  nevertheless  this  was  an  example  of  the  unique  contri- 
bution which  practitioners  today  can  make.  Probably  what 
they  did,  no  one  else  could  have  done,  because  no  one  else 
had  the  firsthand  experience  to  enable  them  to  interpret 
the  need  to  socially  responsible  people  in  the  community. 
No  one  else  had  the  affiliation  with  the  labor  movement 
which  could  apply  the  dynamics  of  dollars  in  the  upper 
councils  of  authority.  No  one  else  seemed  to  know  how  to 
get  bodies  of  socially  minded  people  together  on  behalf  of  a 
cause.  No  one  else  in  social  work  was  free  of  that  virus 
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of  timidity  which  makes  many  well  intentioned  people 
throw  up  the  sponge  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and  say,  "This 
is  a  bad  state  of  affairs,  but  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  about 
it."  As  the  war  goes  on,  there  will  be  other  social  needs  in 
which  the  practitioners  may  play  a  similar  part,  using  the 
labor  movement  and  other  active  socially  minded  elements 
in  the  community  as  the  long  arm  of  their  social  conscience 
and  their  understanding  of  the  social  work  needs  of  the 
people. 

ANEW  element  in  the  control  of  social  agencies  and  so- 
cial planning  today  is  the  official  participation  of 
unions  in  the  War  Chest.  Agency  boards  are  already  uneasy 
about  this  and  are  wondering  what  it  will  mean  to  the 
established  structure  of  board  management.  They  have  be- 
fore them  the  prospect  of  large  donors  reducing  their  con- 
tributions next  year  because  of  taxes,  while  labor  increases 
its  contributions  because  there  are  more  people  working  with 
more  money  to  give. 

This  should  bring  with  it  an  awakening  of  interest  in 
union  circles  in  the  kind  of  service  on  which  their  money 
is  spent.  I  hope  that  with  this  they  will  understand  that 
social  work  can  be  of  great  service  to  their  members.  And 
if  they  do  not  understand,  I  hope  that  our  practitioner^ 
will  help  them.  Here  again,  because  of  their  affiliation 
with  the  labor  movement,  practitioners  can  make  a  unique 
contribution.  They  are  in  a  better  position  than  anyone 
else  to  understand  the  industrial  workers'  feelings  about 
social  agencies  and  to  help  them  use  social  services  with  the 
same  confidence  and  trust  with  which  they  no\v  use  health 
and  recreational  services. 

The  kind  of  help  casework  and  other  services  can  give  to 
people  today  is  not  difficult  for  social  workers  to  see.  What 
if  difficult  is  how  to  get  across  an  understanding  of  non- 
relief  services  to  people  who  would  want  to  use  them  if 
they  knew  how  these  services  could  be  of  help.  Most  of 
these  people  are  now  industrial  workers.  Practitioners  as 
members  of  a  union  can  reach  them  in  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence  which  might  enable  those  with  problems  to  come 
for  help  before  they  had  become  overwhelmed  by  a  crisis. 
Once  the  community  begins  to  use  a  family  agency  exten- 
sively as  a  consultation  service,  the  agency's  work  might 
change  in  some  part  from  an  ameliorative  to  a  preventative 
process,  a  change  that  would  make  casework  history. 

It  may  be  that  unions  in  their  own  self-interest  will  now 
claim  a  place  for  themselves  on  agency  boards,  or  that  if 
they  do  not,  practitioners  will  help  them  understand  why 
they  should  and  urge  them  to  do  so.  This  would  open  the 
way  for  a  new  kind  of  staff  participation,  for  labor  mem- 
bers of  a  board  would  not  be  as  apt  as  others  to  use  an  ex- 
ecutive as  the  fountain  head  of  professional  information. 
Labor  members  would  be  apt  to  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the 
workers,  too,  for  as  workers  themselves  they  would  respect 
the  practitioner's  individual  experience  and  judgment.  This 
would  tend  to  draw  staff  participation  in  from  its  present 
peripheral  position,  where  it  is  now  dependent  on  the  will- 
ingness and  the  capacity  of  the  individual  executive  to  give 
his  workers  a  sense  of  partnership  in  agency  planning. 
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Out  of  such  experience  there  might  even  arise  a  new  type 
of  executive.  There  is  much  which  the  board  member  can 
learn  only  by  coming  into  contact  with  social  workers  who 
think  in  terms  of  social  values  rather  than  the  values  of  the 
business  world.  The  businessman  is  apt  to  regard  that 
executive  as  good  who  is  glib,  aggressive,  socially  graceful, 
and  who  can  prepare  a  businesslike  budget  and  agenda. 
Such  criteria  of  evaluation,  which  are  not  at  all  uncommon 
on  boards,  have  put  a  premium  on  such  qualities  among 
social  workers.  Men  have  them  who  are  appointed  to  ex- 
ecutive positions,  thereby  stimulating  others  to  acquire  them 
as  a  necessary  means  of  getting  along  or  getting  ahead. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  present  boards  cannot  be 
good  boards.  The  lawyers  and  businessmen  on  them  possess 
a  highly  developed  logic  and  sense  of  the  practical  which  is 
of  constant  value.  But  a  board  predominantly  lawyer  and 
businessman  in  composition  is  less  than  half  a  board,  because 
it  represents  less  than  half  of  the  experience  in  the  commun- 
ity. Labor  is  the  other  half.  I  make  this  statement  not  be- 
cause of  partisanship  for  labor  nor  even  as  a  principle  of 
democratic  representation,  but  strictly  out  of  regard  for 
board  functioning. 

Consider  the  similarity  of  background  among  members 
of  most  boards  and  the  practice  of  passing  on  board  vacan- 
cies to  personal  friends.  The  result,  willy-nilly,  is  a  bit  of 
social  club  atmosphere. 

Then  there  are  those  energetic  volunteers  who  are  neg- 
lected by  board  and  staff  alike.  Most  of  their  former  ac- 
tivities in  the  agency  have  been  taken  over  by  professionals. 
They  are  not  given  responsibilities  on  committees,  although 
their  devotion  to  social  work  is  highly  respected,  for  their 
very  zeal  makes  their  judgment  a  bit  unsafe  from  a  business- 
man's point  of  view.  Moreover,  they  themselves  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  questions  of  management.  And  so 
with  not  enough  to  do,  they  withdraw  from  active  partici- 
pation or  drop  their  membership  entirely.  This  is  a  great 
waste  of  tremendous  potential  energy  and  interest.  The 
courage  and  zeal  of  these  people  belong  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic relations  and  social  action.  Labor  board  members  and 
practitioners,  if  they  were  consulted,  and  close  to  board 
activities,  might  recognize  this. 

WHAT  new  forces  are  labor  members  likely  to  bring 
with  them  onto  boards?  First  and  most  obvious  is  an 
understanding  of  the  kind  of  people  most  of  our  clients  are. 
They  would  bring  the  support  of  a  large  and  aggressive  por- 
tion of  the  community,  a  no  small  matter  in  program  plan- 
ning. Although  they  would  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
our  present  board  members,  they  might  have  even  more  to 
ttach,  especially  to  businessmen  \vho  find  social  work  so 
far  outside  their  experience  that  they  limit  themselves  to 
giving  advice  about  budgeting  and  accounting,  leaving 
everything  else  to  the  judgment  of  the  executive. 

Labor  members  would  also  bring  the  boards  the  benefit  of 
experience  in  organization  and  proven  ability  in  public  rela- 
tions. Their  likely  desire  to  extend  social  services  to  as 
many  people  as  possible  would  have  a  definite  influence  on 
policy  making.  This,  plus  their  freedom  from  board  poli- 
tics as  we  have  known  them  in  the  past,  would  be  a  power- 
ful force  for  change.  So  would  their  new  set  of  values 
about  administration — the  likelihood  that  they  would  judge 
an  executive  on  his  ability  to  make  workers  feel  comfort- 
able and  interested  in  their  jobs  and  on  his  efforts  to  stimu- 
late the  workers'  professional  development  and  to  utilize  the 
benefits  of  their  firsthand  experience  in  agency  planning. 


The  time  might  even  come  when  practitioners  would  be 
consulted  about  the  selection  of  a  new  executive  or  super- 
visor, not  as  final  arbiters  but  as  members  of  the  staff  whose 
opinion  is  worth  consulting  because  of  their  everyday  ex- 
perience in  witnessing  what  professional  and  personal  quali- 
ties are  necessary  for  leadership  in  their  agency. 

Such  a  change  might  even  benefit  the  executives  them- 
selves, for  it  would  put  them  into  a  more  responsible  and 
challenging  relationship  to  their  boards  and  their  workers. 
It  would  provide  them  with  an  obligation  to  learn  and  de- 
velop such  as  the  worker  now  has  by  virtue  of  his  relation- 
ship to  his  supervisor,  and  which  the  supervisor  should  also 
have  in  his  relation  within  the  agency. 

ONE  other  thing  labor  members  of  a  board  are  apt  to 
bring  with  them  is  a  fresh  point  of  view  about  top  sal- 
aries for  practitioners.  In  most  private  agencies  the  ceiling 
now  is  around  $2,400.  In  public  agencies,  it  is  much  lower. 
This  policy  is  another  product  of  the  business  mind,  which 
values  management  so  much  higher  than  labor.  It  certainly 
does  not  come  from  a  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the 
profession,  for  its  effect  has  been  to  draw  off  our  best  prac- 
titioners into  supervisory  and  executive  positions  and  to  kill 
all  incentive  to  make  the  practice  of  casework  a  life  work. 
As  soon  as  a  worker  after  five  or  ten  years  of  experience 
has  reached  the  point  of  greatest  usefulness  to  her  agency 
and  of  greatest  help  to  her  clients,  as  soon  as  she  can  begin 
to  make  an  original  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
casework  practice,  every  temptation  of  salary  and  status  is 
put  before  her  to  become  a  supervisor.  The  quality  of  all 
casework  suffers  thereby.  The  result  can  be  seen  in  our 
professional  literature,  which  is  full  of  speculation  and  gen- 
eralities that  come  out  of  someone  else's  practice  and  not 
one's  own,  a  situation  which  necessarily  limits  the  author's 
understanding  of  his  subject.  In  a  different  way,  the 
policy  affects  our  men  workers  and  students.  Scratch  them 
and  you  will  see  that  they  have  the  idea  that  they  are  only 
marking  time  in  casework.  What  they  expect  to  be  doing 
the  day  after  tomorrow  is  administration,  and  hence  today 
they  are  not  putting  as  much  into  their  practice  and  learn- 
ing as  they  could.  Until  top  salaries  are  raised  to  a  point 
where  the  businessmen  themselves  can  respect  the  practice 
of  casework  because  of  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  it,  I  am 
afraid  that  our  practice  will  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  what 
men  could  give  to  it.  The  supervisor  gets  a  somewhat 
better  deal  than  the  practitioner,  but  the  same  process  goes 
on  with  her  and  the  same  kind  of  loss  results  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  supervision. 

When  the  British  Medical  Society  reported  back  on  the 
Reveridge  plan,  it  declared  that  the  salaries  of  hospital 
executives  must  not  be  higher  than  the  salaries  of  clinicians. 
This  is  an  idea  that  puts  the  proper  weight  on  the  profes- 
sional value  of  practice  and  one  with  which  labor  members 
would  feel  very  much  at  home  because  it  corresponds  to 
their  own  point  of  view  about  the  dignity  and  value  of 
labor. 

This  is  a  long  thread  to  follow  from  one  event,  labor's 
participation  in  the  War  Chest,  but  the  thread  is  there  for 
anyone  to  see  who  is  willing  to  see  and  is  not  afraid  to  look 
in  all  the  directions  in  which  it  is  likely  to  lead.  Persons 
who  place  social  welfare  before  everything  else  will  not  find 
it  in  their  conscience  to  deny  this  new  fructifying  force  aris- 
ing in  social  planning  because  it  happens  to  have  one  origin 
in  labor  and  the  other  in  the  practitioner  as  member  of  a 
union. 
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UST  what  is  this  place?"  visitors  still  ask  when 
they  come  to  dinner  at  a  settlement.  That  ques- 
tion has  been  put  to  us  for  fifty  years.  Though 
the  answers  have  been  many,  they  boil  down  to  this:  "A 
settlement  is  a  group  of  people  living  and  working  in  a 
neighborhood  to  find  out  about  that  neighborhood — and 
then  do  something  about  it." 

As  such,  the  settlement  is  a  very  tough  proposition.  It 
refuses  to  die.  During  and  after  the  last  war,  there  were 
Doubting  Thomases  who  felt  that  neighborhood  houses 
were  bound  to  go  out  of  business.  They  didn't.  Again,  in 
this  war,  settlement  people  are  asking  themselves  search- 
ing questions:  Suppose  our  building  were  bombed  over 
night?  Would  that  be  a  disaster  or  a  release?  Would  the 
neighbors  miss  it  or  not?  And  if  they  did,  what  is  it  they 
would  miss? 

Just  what,  then,  is  the  place  of  the  settlement  in 
the  face  of  all  the  changes  that  have  been  taking  place 
in  American  life?  Now  everything  bears  within  it  the  color 
of  its  origin.  Neighborhood  pioneers,  led  by  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  Jane  Addams,  realized  from  the  beginning  that 
daily  contact  is  more  important  than  books,  lectures,  and 
statistics.  Their  early  associates  were  themselves  deeply 
moved  by  their  experiences  and  tended  to  reflect,  or  at  any 
rate  to  reflect  upon,  the  attitudes  of  the  people  they  learned 
to  know.  There  were  doctors,  engineers,  teachers,  lawyers, 
artists  among  them,  and  their  activities  were  not  so  much 
based  on  a  considered  program  as  upon  adaptations  of  their 
own  skills  as  they  plumbed  the  problems  and  richness  of  the 
life  about  them  in  our  urban  immigrant  communities.  Out 
of  these  contacts  came  many  other  movements.  There  is 
a  long  roster  of  social  and  civic  organizations  that  sprang 
from  their  work  in  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  and  else- 
where. 

That  work,  in  turn,  was  reinforced  not  only  by  first- 
hand observation  but  by  district  studies  that  date  back  to 
the  early  Hull-House  Maps  and  Papers.  Specialized  inves- 
tigations, leading  to  action,  have  been  carried  forward  by 
many  American  settlements;  and  in  recent  years,  Albert 
Kennedy,  director  of  University  Settlement  (New  York) 
and  former  secretary  of  our  National  Federation,  has  ex- 
ecuted a  number  of  surveys  as  the  groundwork  for  pro- 
grams in  settlement  neighborhoods.  Interestingly  enough, 
Sir  William  Beveridge  was  sub-warden  of  Toynbee  Hall 
(London),  the  first  of  the  settlements,  when  he  gathered 
the  materials  for  his  outstanding  work  in  1909  on  "Un- 
employment: A  Problem  of  Industry."  This  was  a  fore- 
runner to  his  momentous  report  to  the  War  Cabinet  in 
1942  on  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Services. 

From  the  first,  the  settlement  pioneers  never  set  up  as 
bringers  of  an  authoritative  message.  Rather  theirs  was  an 
expression  of  faith  in  living  men  and  women  who — without 
many  of  the  advantages  (or  disadvantages)  of  wealth,  po- 
sition and  education — shared  the  common  lot  of  work,  play 
and  love,  and  on  whose  attitudes  and  suffrage  we  have  come 
to  see  the  fortunes  of  the  country  depend.  They  were  pas- 
sionate democrats,  these  founders  of  the  settlements.  They 


believed  in  every  man,  in  his  inherent  dignity,  and  in  his 
possibilities.  They  wanted  to  see  the  practice  of  a  more 
truly  human  life  spread  over  the  world.  At  one  and  the 
same  time,  they  were  both  practical  trench  workers  and 
scouts  at  the  horizon  lines.  To  them,  politics  meant  a  so- 
cial program;  religion,  a  worship  which  must  result  in  lov- 
ing human  relationships;  economics,  a  matter  of  public  and 
national  concern. 

Here  we  have  the  heart  of  the  settlement  as  it  chimes  in 
with  these  times  and  the  freedoms  we  are  fighting  for. 
Here,  also,  glimpses  of  its  living  methods  which,  to  my 
mind,  equip  it  for  a  mission  of  neighborhood  planning  in 
the  coming  years. 

In  the  quarter  century  between  the  two  world  wars,  the 
settlements  have  continued  as  general  practitioners  while 
functional  services  have  developed  at  public  and  private 
hands.  To  hospitals  have  been  added  not  only  clinics  and 
dispensaries,  but  medical  groups  available  to  families.  Pub- 
lic health  is  now  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  income,  of  housing, 
of  protection  from  disease  and  fatigue  in  industry,  of  re- 
moval of  contagion,  of  the  consumption  of  proper  food,  of 
the  protection  of  good  milk  and  water  supplies,  and  of 
mental  and  physical  hygiene.  Public  assistance  has  become 
a  basic  matter  which  is  dependent  not  only  on  local  govern- 
ment but  is  also  a  concern  of  state  and  nation.  While  so- 
cial security  will  never  take  the  place  of  help  from  one 
neighbor  to  another,  it  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  free- 
dom from  the  evils  of  unemployment  and  want. 

Education  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  government,  though 
in  a  democracy  there  always  will  be  the  opportunity  for 
privately  controlled  schools.  Through  public  and  private 
efforts,  the  standard  of  living  is  rising  all  along  the  line  not- 
withstanding the  existing  terrors  of  disease,  of  low  paid 
labor  and  bad  housing  conditions  that  flagrantly  exist  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

All  of  these  trends  bring  us  to  the  social  and  economic 
structure  confronted  in  any  neighborhood  today: 

1.  First   of  all   comet   the   home — where   children   grow    up, 
where   their   attitudes   and   basic  characters   are   formed,   and 
where    those    fundamental    conflicts    of    order    and    freedom, 
of   obedience    and   of   participation   in    authority   make    them- 
selves felt. 

2.  In  the  school  we  find  a  similar  dichotomy.     The  relation 
of  pupils  to  one  another,  and  of  the  school  to  the  community, 
are  all  in  flux,  but  we  may  confidently  expect  that  education 
will  widen  its  scope  to  include  physical  fitness,  mental  stability, 
and   cultural   and   social  opportunities.     Schools   are   the  nat- 
ural centers  where  the  arts  should  be  fostered,  social  groups 
welcomed,    and   skills   developed,   and   where   both   pre-school 
and   adult  educational  activities  should   find   a  natural  home. 

3.  Whatever  ii  involved  in  the  concept  of  church — and  there 
are  certainly  widely  differing  ideas  as  to  its  nature — its  func- 
tion in  society  is  tied  up  with  the  recognition  that  man  is  not 
the  last  word,  but  that  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.   The  worth  of  the  individual  is  a  corollary  of  this  recog- 
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nition  and  it  is  because  of  this  implicit  dignity  of  man  that  his 
freedom  must  be  held  dear  and  his  opportunities  cherished. 
The  church  must  then,  no  matter  what  it  may  say  or  do  from 
time  to  time,  be  on  the  side  of  a  democratic  philosophy.  It 
must  always  stand  up  for  every  man. 

4.  In    man's   work   we   find   another   great   social   expression, 
molding  life  whether  in  the  factory,  workshop  or  study.    The 
union,   the  professional   organization,   and   industrial  develop- 
ment are  determining  factors  for  the  worker. 

5.  The  neighborhood  is  itself  the  field  in  which  the  child  grows 
up.     Its  physical  features,  highways,  parks  and  playgrounds; 
its  housing,  its  cultural  and  industrial  aspects;  its  schools,  its 
markets,  banks  and  stores;  its  trees  and  gardens  are  all  part 
of  the  environment  which  help  shape  its  inhabitants. 

6.  The  consumer's  interest  in  food,  housing,  or  play  is  increas- 
ingly  manifested    in    the   creation    of   cooperative    enterprise, 
that  is,  the  meeting  of  social  wants  by  people  themselves. 

Not  only  are  these  six  groups  present  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, but  combinations  take  place.  We  find  local  councils 
of  social  agencies,  neighborhood  associations  of  citizens  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  special  interest  groups  such  as 
chambers  of  commerce  and  real  estate  boards.  Nonetheless 
the  neighborhood  is  not  an  isolated  community.  It  is  depen- 
dent not  alone  on  the  will  of  local  citizens;  its  entire  life 
is  shot  through  by  wider  determinants.  City,  state,  and  na- 
tion are  involved.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  that 
the  resultant  effects  may  be  evaluated ;  and  it  is  only  in 
conscious  relation  to  a  neighborhood  plan  that  the  place  of 
the  settlement  can  be  defined. 

This  seems  to  me  fundamental,  and  one  corollary  is  that 
activities  of  the  settlement  house  itself  should  interplay  with 
the  joint  local  planning.  Each  organization  too  often  tends 
to  go  under  its  own  steam  without  regard  to  the  work  of 
the  others  and,  as  result,  existing  cooperation  may  be  largely 
verbal  and  emotional,  not  the  actual  result  of  reasoned  con- 
sideration. The  settlement  is  the  natural  center  for  the 
organization  of  neighborhood  planning,  as  at  every  turn  it 
should  serve  the  basic  groups  I  have  indicated.  It  does  not 
ask  for  a  primary  loyalty;  nor  compete  with  the  home, 
school,  church,  labor  union  or  consumers'  group.  It  is  the 
neighborhood  and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  that  come 
first  with  the  settlement. 

Another  corollary  is  to  avoid  the  evil  of  living  up  to  a 
building.  There  is  an  unconscious  desire  to  fill  rooms  and 
to  count  numbers.  When  one  has  paid  the  janitors,  clean- 
ers, the  coal  and  electric  light  bill,  the  repair  bills,  and  then 
added  up  the  cost  of  secretarial  assistance  and  a  minimum 
of  administrative  cost,  where  are  the  funds  for  actual  lead- 
ership in  the  cultural,  social,  and  recreational  features?  No, 
a  building  must  be  kept  down  with  a  firm  hand,  for  the 
settlement  is  never  a  building.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
it  is  still  a  group  of  people  finding  out  what  is  going  on, 
and  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the  social  movements  and 
activities  which  make  for  a  more  democratic  society. 

It  is  relatively  easy  for  a  settlement  to  become  an  activi- 
ties center.  I  do  not  say  that  such  centers  are  not  useful, 
but  they  are  then  just  another  welfare  agency.  Settlements 
have  a  larger  meaning  as  organizers  of  neighborhood  co- 
ordination, and  as  initiators  of  social  experiments.  Their 
opportunity  is  to  place  a  major  accent  on  securing,  through 
public  and  private  action,  social  advances  in  such  great 
fields  as  housing,  public  education,  recreation,  and  health; 


as  social  security,  public  welfare,  and  consumer  rights.  In 
wartime,  for  example,  only  the  coordinated  effort  of  all 
neighborhood  forces  can  bring  to  light  primary  needs  such 
as  child  care,  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  and  adequate 
recreational  facilities. 

Settlement  workers  are  keenly  aware  that  great  changes 
have  taken  place  about  us.  Children  go  to  high  school  now 
and  to  college  who  forty  years  ago  left  school  at  fourteen 
to  go  to  work.  Wages  are  higher,  housing  has  improved, 
public  welfare  and  social  security  are  established,  but  the 
picture  in  urban  neighborhoods  and  also  in  rural  communi- 
ties is  far  from  being  something  to  boast  of.  There  are 
more  broken  homes  than  in  the  past  with  the  accompany- 
ing disaster  to  children.  Public  education  has  been  crippled 
at  the  very  time  when  it  should  have  been  expanded. 
Churches  have  been  neglectful  of  the  social  and  economic 
fate  of  their  members.  Many  employers  and  unions  have 
not  placed  the  public  welfare  before  private  interest.  Cities 
have  great  obsolescent  areas  at  their  core  and  no  plans  for 
taxation  outside  that  from  diminishing  real  estate  values. 
Consumers  have  not  seized  the  great  opportunities  the  times 
present  for  cooperative  action. 

Thus,  stubborn  evils  in  our  national  life  are  all  pic- 
tured in  our  neighborhoods.  Conflicts  between  people  of 
differing  race  or  religion  or  economic  class  are  far  from  dis- 
appearing. But  if  we  can  grasp  the  opportunity  for  insight, 
joint  action,  and  democratic  vision  that  our  neighborhoods 
present,  the  settlements  in  a  modest  unofficial  way  may  serve 
a  basically  useful  purpose — for  realistic  statesmanship  must 
begin  at  the  bottom. 

Departments  of  public  markets,  welfare,  education  and 
health  might  well  decentralize  their  efforts  in  cooperation 
with  a  neighborhood  planning  movement.  In  New  York 
the  Natural  History  Museum  and  the  Bronx  Zoological 
Garden  have  afforded  precedents  where  private  administra- 
tion is  supplemented  by  public  representation  on  governing 
boards  with  public  grants  for  maintenance.  In  a  democracy 
there  must  always  be  room  for  private  experimentation. 
Private  enterprise,  however,  cannot  be  disassociated  from 
governmental  action.  Public  education  and  private  schools, 
public  recreation  in  parks  and  playgrounds  as  well  as  com- 
mercial movies,  private  physicians  and  group  medicine  are 
all  in  the  picture  of  our  community  life.  We  might  well, 
therefore,  expect  neighborhood  planning  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  government  planning  while  keeping  the  advantages 
of  flexibility  and  freedom. 

What  I  have  written  is  simply  an  introduction  to  the  re- 
charting  of  the  settlement's  aims  and  functions.  In  a  sense, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  Settlements  have  generally  had 
the  common  sense  to  look  about  them  and  to  engage  in 
activities  not  carried  on  by  others.  But  the  thesis  I  present 
widens  the  area  of  interest  and  concern  which  must  deter- 
mine its  undertakings.  Today  the  settlement  finds  itself  in 
the  midst  of  a  family,  not  of  individuals  but  of  organiza- 
tions, where  it  can  perform  a  function  of  neighborly  useful- 
ness. Yet  neither  the  settlement  nor  these  organizations 
should  ever  lose  sight  of  the  individuals  that  make  them  up. 
Planning  need  not  be  inhuman.  Everything  that  is  planned 
is  in  the  end  planned  for  somebody. 

It  will  not  do  democracy  any  harm  to  be  a  little  more 
efficient  and  more  planful,  and  the  place  to  begin  is  the 
neighborhood.  And  the  place  of  the  settlement  is  to  foster 
this  neighborhood  planfulness,  to  stick  with  it,  to  be  guided 
by  it  in  its  choice  of  activities,  and  to  promote  within  it  a 
constant  concern  for  the  larger  life  that  democracy  implies. 
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Welcome,  Sailor! 


By  MADELINE  DANE  ROSS 

Executive  Secretary,  Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood  House,  New  Yorjt  City 


HOW  one  thousand  jaunty  young  men  in  sailor  suits 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  taken 
into  the  neighborhood  life  of  a  lively  but  drab  and 
impoverished  New  York  neighborhood  (the  kind  very  pro- 
fessional social  workers  label  "interstitial"),  and  how  they 
and  the  neighbors  seemed  to  benefit,  is  a  story  only  a  war 
could  produce. 

The  tale  has  a  prologue:  Forty-eight  years  ago,  when 
John  Lovejoy  Elliott  founded  Hudson  Guild,  a  neighbor- 
hood house  near  the  North  River  docks  and  freight  rail- 
roads, he  knew  that  decent  housing  was  one  of  the  most 
vital  necessities  for  the  tenemented  district  of  Chelsea. 
For  forty-five  years  he  and  the  staff  worked  toward  the  goal 
of  better  housing.  Shortly  before  his  death  in  1942,  a  New 
York  City  housing  project  was  voted  for  the  neighborhood 
and  the  architect's  plans  placed  the  houses  around  the  Hud- 
son Guild  building  so  that  the  Guild  would  be  the  hub  for 
the  project's  recreation,  tenant  organizations,  and  other 
activities. 

Demolition  of  the  tenements  around  the  Guild  was 
started  immediately  following  the  housing  award.  Then 
came  Pearl  Harbor.  War  priorities  removed  all  possibility 
of  the  long  sought  housing  for  the  duration.  The  at- 
mosphere at  the  Guild  was  desolate.  Many  of  its  members 
— parents  and  children — had  gone  with  the  old  tenements. 
The  Guild  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  two  large  vacant 
blocks  surrounded  solely  by  rubble.  The  area  looked  as 
though  it  alone  of  all  New  York  had  suffered  from  a  blitz. 

But  the  land  was  not  vacant  long.  First,  the  city  leased 
it  as  a  parking  lot,  and  the  Guild  began  to  receive  com- 
plaints about  what  "your  boys  are  doing  to  our  cars."  Then 
last  August  the  land  was  again  leased,  this  time  to  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard.  In  a  few  weeks  a  contingent  of  several  hun- 
dred guardsmen  moved  into  the  neighborhood  and  began 
to  erect  an  encampment.  Soon  many  one-story  gray  clap- 
board buildings  nestled  up  to  Hudson  Guild  on  all  sides 
except  the  front,  making  the  five-story,  red  brick  house — 
unfinished  on  three  sides  where  it  once  joined  tenements — 
look  like  an  indignant  hen  that  had  hatched  out  ducklings.* 

While  the  barracks  were  under  construction,  the  uni- 
forms of  the  men  acted  as  a  magnet  to  the  neighborhood 
girls  of  all  ages.  Suddenly  all  of  them  seemed  to  be  airing 
their  dogs!  The  Guild  staff  was  not  too  sanguine  over  the 
prospects  of  the  future.  But  somehow,  as  they  walked  down 
the  block  wearing  the  kind  of  hats  social  workers  some- 
times buy  to  keep  up  their  spirits  and  received  those  imper- 
tinent, undulating  yet  friendly  whistles  from  guardsmen 
working  on  the  street,  they  agreed  that  at  least  there  was 
life  on  the  land  instead  of  just  broken  stone. 

The  Guild  staff  believed — along  with  the  co-directors, 
H.  Daniel  Carpenter  and  Olive  L.  Whitson — that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Coast  Guard  could  be  a  boon  rather  than  a  har- 
binger of  trouble,  that  they  would  bring  to  the  neighbor- 
hood as  much  good  will  and  beneficial  relationship  as  they 


•  See  photographs  on  page  162. 


got  out  of  it.  It  became  apparent,  too,  that  these  service- 
men could  be  used  to  highlight  at  least  two  activities  of  a 
good  neighborhood  house.  The  first  is  community  organiza- 
tion; and  the  second,  activity  toward  the  prevention  of  de- 
linquency— particularly  in  girls. 

It  may  have  been  the  assured,  constructive  attitude  of  the 
staff  that  first  brought  a  sense  of  security  to  the  conserva- 
tive neighbors  who,  in  the  beginning,  had  been  resentful  and 
resistant  to  the  idea  that  servicemen  were  being  barracked 
right  in  the  middle  of  their  everyday  life.  From  the  re- 
actions of  many  of  the  Chelsea  mothers  it  seemed  that  many 
of  them  still  cherished  the  illusion  that  any  man  in  a  sailor 
suit  had  a  wife  in  every  port  and  was  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow. 

However,  the  neighbors  who  were  most  upset  were  the 
adolescent  boys,  who  knew  that  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  glamor  of  the  uniform.  Their  girl  friends  were  giving 
them  the  "brush-off."  These  boys  presented  an  unhappy 
problem,  for  they  were  a  disturbed  and  frustrated  group 
anyway,  too  young  really  to  participate  in  the  war  effort, 
and  yet  old  enough  to  feel  keenly.  To  lose  their  girls  in 
addition  seemed  like  the  last  straw,  and  they  set  out  to  be- 
devil the  servicemen  as  only  young  boys  can.  Only  one 
group  was  elated — the  girls,  of  course. 

THE  first  thing  the  Guild  did,  after  consultations  with 
the  Coast  Guard  commander,  was  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  all  the  neighborhood  organizations 
— schools,  churches,  social  service  and  war  service  agencies, 
the  businessmen's  association,  and  the  Coast  Guard.  These 
united  to  form  the  Chelsea  Neighborhood  Coast  Guard 
Committee.  The  committee  delegated  subcommittees  to  ar- 
range for  various  activities — home  hospitality,  weekly  en- 
tertainments, religious  services,  physical  recreation,  infor- 
mation services,  and  vice  repression. 

At  this  point  the  Guild  reviewed  its  own  program.  The 
house  capacity  and  all  activities  were  closely  scanned,  be- 
cause the  Guild  had  been  declared  "in  bounds"  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  meaning  that  a  guardsman  "on  call"  had  to  be 
either  in  his  bunk  or  in  the  Guild  building.  Therefore,  the 
Guild  had  to  make  provision  for  handling  many  more  peo- 
ple than  usual  every  day  and  for  longer  hours.  There  was 
no  wish  to  curtail  or  relinquish  any  of  the  Guild's  regular 
program  because  of  the  Coast  Guard  activities,  as  some  of 
the  neighbors  seemed  to  fear  might  be  done. 

Detailed  schedules  were  worked  out  for  the  use  of  rec- 
reation rooms,  library,  gymnasium,  and  other  facilities. 
Wherever  Coast  Guard  activities  could  be  happily  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  house  members,  they  were.  The  staff 
was  careful  to  provide  the  same  recreation  and  privileges 
for  the  neighbors  as  for  the  Coast  Guard.  If  the  service- 
men saw  movies,  the  same  movies  were  offered  to  house 
members,  at  another  showing  if  necessary.  Gradually  sus- 
picion wore  off  and  neighbors  and  servicemen  came  to  know 
each  other. 

Then  a  meeting  of  all  Guild  members  was  called  to  ask 
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them  what  they,  as  neighborhood  hosts  and  hostesses, 
planned  to  do  for  the  servicemen  while  the  men  were  in 
Chelsea.  They  responded  by  forming  functioning  commit- 
tees in  which  every  group  took  an  active  part,  fathers, 
mothers,  boys  and  girls.  A  staff  member,  Elizabeth  Fajen, 
was  appointed  director,  of  Coast  Guard  activities. 

Up  to  this  time  no  other  war  activity  had  caught  the  in- 
terest of  the  neighborhood,  although  it  had  its  share  of 
homes  disrupted  by  the  draft.  The  Guild  itself  had  296 
members  away  in  the  armed  forces.  The  presence  of  the 
Coast  Guard  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts  of  these  absent  members  to 
participate  in  "doing  things"  for  servicemen.  But  the  Coast 
Guard  provided  a  likely  way  not  only  to  build  the  morale 
of  neighbors  through  gratifying  service,  but  also  to  gain 
their  interest  in  a  community  program.  Here  was  a  fine 
chance  for  joint  endeavor,  so  necessary  for  a  democracy  and 
usually  so  difficult  to  achieve.  The  women  and  girls  acted 
as  hostesses,  arranged  parties,  supervised  rooms,  and  ran  a 
clothes  clinic  for  minor  repairs.  The  men  joined  commit- 
tees to  schedule  athletic  events  with  Coast  Guard  and 
neighborhood  teams;  to  help  to  make  and  repair  furniture 
now  being  given  double  use;  to  take  charge  of  motion  pic- 
ture programs  in  the  house. 

A/TQST  helpful  in  breaking  down  neighborhood  resist- 
ance  were  the  seventeen  and  eighteen  year  old  girls. 
Last  fall  a  hostess  course  was  given  for  those  who  were 
house  members.  They  were  taught  social  approach,  how  to 
get  the  shy  boy  to  talk,  and  how  to  ask  him  to  dance.  They 
were  taught  to  play  new  games — to  improve  those  they 
knew;  how  to  do  other  dances  besides  the  "jitterbug," 
which  many  servicemen  did  not  know  or  like. 

They  were  given  subtle  hints  on  how  to  recognize 
and  discipline  emotions  stirred  by  the  war  and  uniforms. 
Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  girls  weren't  to  look 
for  beaux  among  the  Coast  Guard  men.  They  were  to  re- 
member that  their  only  function  was  to  serve  as  hostesses — 
there  was  no  past,  there  would  be  no  future.  Within  a 
short  time  there  was  a  perceptible  change  in  the  appearance 
and  bearing  of  the  girls.  They  took  great  pride  in  wearing 
their  ribbon  hostess  badges  given  them  on  completion  of 
the  course.  With  attractive  war  service  to  occupy  them  in 
their  own  neighborhood,  these  girls  at  least  are  not  tramp- 
ing Broadway  looking  for  excitement. 

Those  who  finished  the  course  (there  have  been  three 
series  altogether),  entertain  the  Coast  Guard  on  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  nights  with  conversation,  games,  dancing, 
songs,  and  refreshments.  Closing  time  is  at  midnight.  The 
girls  are  not  permitted  to  be  escorted  home  by  the  guards- 
men. They  wait  until  the  men  are  gone  before  leaving. 
This  ruling  eliminates  social  anxiety — a  girl  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  not  "rating"  an  escort,  nor  spend  the  eve- 
ning trying  to  get  one.  These  young  hostesses  have  been 
having  such  a  good  time  and  the  guardsmen  have  behaved 
so  well  that  the  Chelsea  parents  have  come  to  admit  that 
they  are  just  like  any  other  boys  they  have  known. 

With  the  idea  that  too  little  constructive  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  urges  of  the  fifteen  and  sixteen  year  old 
girls,  who  also  want  a  chance  to  do  their  bit  in  entertaining 
men  in  uniform,  the  staff  has  been  considering  the  special 
problems  of  this  group.  The  girls  are  flighty  and  coltish. 
Their  attention  span  is  short,  making  them  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  fit  into  a  social  program  requiring  artful  super- 


vision. However,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  these  girls  were 
hanging  around  the  barracks  managing  to  get  attention  from 
uniformed  men  one  way  or  another,  the  staff  felt  that  they 
should  get  it  through  the  Guild,  if  possible,  and  that  the 
doors  should  not  be  closed  to  them  because  they  are  "too 
young." 

An  evening  program,  which  tied  their  activities  in  with 
boys  of  their  own  age,  was  set  up.  More  mass  entertain- 
ment was  arranged  (this  gave  them  a  feeling  of  less  super- 
vision—greater freedom,  which  they  seem  to  want)  roller 
skating  parties,  dances,  more  emphasis  on  games — pingpong, 
shuffleboard,  darts,  and  table  games.  The  plan  provides  the 
girls  with  some  definite  reason  to  come  to  the  house  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  feeling  of  being  around  the  guardsmen. 
\Vhen  movies  were  shown  for  the  guardsmen,  fifty  girls 
and  boys  were  invited  every  time.  The  Guild's  regular 
Sunday  night  dances,  which  guardsmen  may  and  do  attend, 
are  another  instance  of  more  direct  yet  large  scale  participa- 
tion. 

The  adolescent  boys  have  been  the  hardest  to  win  over, 
but  they  are  succumbing  gradually  because  they  are  having 
a  better  time  and  the  servicemen,  who  are  really  just  older 
boys  away  from  home,  are  showing  a  friendly  interest  in 
them.  There  are  basketball  games  arranged  between  boys' 
teams  and  Coast  Guard  teams.  Then  the  whole  boys'  pro- 
gram has  been  reactivated  with  more  co-ed  parties.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Sunday  dances,  which  have  been  part  of  the  regu- 
lar program  for  the  last  five  years,  are  still  very  popular. 
Attendance  has  to  be  limited  to  300  boys  and  girls  whose 
ages  run  from  fourteen  up. 

C  OME  remarks  of  the  Coast  Guard  themselves  attest  to 
the  success  of  the  Guild's  new  program.  Said  one,  "We 
have  come  to  look  on  the  Guild  as  our  social  hall." 

Another:  "I  like  to  come  to  Hudson  Guild  socials  because 
the  girls  are  plain.  They  don't  put  on  any  airs  and  we're  on 
an  equal  footing." 

Still  another:  "I  never  miss  a  Wednesday  night  dance. 
I  come  here  to  keep  myself  out  of  mischief  and  that's  what 
my  wife  wants  me  to  do.  Besides,  I  feel  so  at  home  here 
— no  one  seems  to  be  bossing  the  social  activities." 

Other  guardsmen  have  agreed  that  Hudson  Guild  socials 
have  other  advantages.  For  instance:  "It  doesn't  cost  any 
money  and  all  we  have  to  do  when  we  leave  the  party,  is 
step  out  of  the  door  into  our  bunks  and  go  to  sleep.  It's 
like  having  our  own  social  hall  right  in  the  middle  of  camp." 

And  this  is  just  as  the  staff  wished  it.  Perhaps  national 
agencies  have  not  been  too  realistic  in  the  selection  of 
hostesses  for  the  armed  forces.  It  is  frequently  forgotten 
that  servicemen  come  from  all  kinds  of  neighborhoods,  and 
the  less  privileged  girl  has  had  little  opportunity  to  do  her 
social  share  under  organizational  auspices. 

The  realistic  patterning  of  the  Guild's  program  to  pro- 
vide for  emergent  changes  on  the  home  front  and  its  alert 
adaptability  were  probably  responsible  for  its  success  in 
meeting  the  challenge  presented  by  the  sudden  descent  of 
a  large  new  group  into  the  neighborhood.  Few  could  doubt 
there  are  many  "plus"  values  for  all  inherent  in  the  process 
of  merging  the  Coast  Guard  into  the  neighborhood.  Per- 
haps this  article  may  be  of  some  help  to  other  community 
organizations  confronted  with  similar  situations.  However, 
the  writer  feels  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  that  the  staff  mem- 
bers who  did  the  work  advised  her  that  "it  didn't  go  as  easy 
as  it  wrote!" 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


WITH  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, the  President  has  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  spend  up  to 
$85,000,000  in  planning  a  program  of  postwar  public  works,  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  local  authorities. 

The  House,  by  eliminating  its  appropriation,  had  abolished  the  NRPB.  The 
Senate  granted  it  a  slender  two  hundred  thousand  (may  be  upped  to  half  a  mil- 
lion) to  carry  on  its  work  with  the  state  planning  boards. 

The  President,  addressing  Vice  President  Wallace,  recalled  his  recommenda- 
tion of  two  years  ago  that  Congress  give  thought  to  a  sound  postwar  public  works 
program.  Said  the  President,  "If  such  projects  are  to  be  ready  for  rapid  inaugura- 
tion in  the  postwar  period,  the  plans  and  specifications  must  be  prepared  during 
the  war." 

The  NRPB  has  been  working  with  some  forty-three  state  planning  agencies  on 
postwar  problems.  In  only  a  few,  however,  has  the  planning  advanced  beyond  the 
"think"  stage.  Only  New  York  has  alloted  funds  for  specifications,  and  so  on. 
With  his  letter,  the  President  submitted  a  draft  of  his  proposed  legislation. 
Under  the  proposal  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  authorized  to  allocate  at 
least  ten  million  dollars  to  state  and 
local  planning  agencies  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

A  second  provision  of  the  bill  would 
permit  the  President  to  spend  up  to 
$75,000,000  in  advances  to  state  and  local 
governments  for  surveys  and  engineering 
work  on  projects  of  national  significance. 

In  public  and  private  debate  over  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  the 


antis  (those  against  NRPB  and  all  its 
works)  continually  avow  their  faith  in 
the  George  committee,  as  the  proper 
vehicle  for  postwar  planning. 

For  the  record,  the  George  committee 
was  set  by  S.  Res.  102  introduced  in 
the  Senate  in  February  of  this  year.  To 
date  it  has  never  held  a  meeting,  has  no 
secretary  and  no  schedule.  Its  postwar 
planning,  it  would  seem,  is  awaiting  the 
postwar  period.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  Senators  George,  Barkley, 
Hayden,  O'Mahoney,  Pepper,  Lucas, 
McNary,  Vandenberg,  Austin,  and  Taft. 


SENATOR  BYRD'S  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures has  recommended  to  Congress 
that  the  NYA  be  discontinued  as  of  June 
30,  that  its  personnel  be  transferred  to 
essential  war  work,  and  that  its  equip- 
ment and  facilities  be  made  available  to 
war  agencies  or  sold,  and  that  its  request 
for  a  new  appropriation  of  $59,304,000 
(part  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
budget)  be  refused. 

The  committee  holds  that  the  NYA 
industrial  training  program  duplicates 
or  overlaps  similar  programs  in  six 
other  government  agencies  as  well  as 
training  for  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  paying  large  sums  to  private  in- 
dustry. The  report  lists  the  sit  govern- 
ment agencies  with  the  appropriations 


allotted  each  for  training.  The  total 
was  $202,810,051.  It  is  impossible,  says 
the  report,  to  estimate  the  cost  to  the 
government  of  the  training  clauses 
written  into  war  contracts  with  private 
industry.  The  total  may  be  conjectured, 
however,  from  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee that  as  much  as  2  percent  on  some 
war  contracts  goes  for  training  purposes. 
Says  the  report:  "Compared  to  this,  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  Office  of  Edu- 
cation (under  which  many  of  the  govern- 
ment training  programs  are  being  con- 
ducted) dwindle  into  insignificance." 


CONTINUED  CONGRESSIONAL  SILENCE, 
with  occasional  outbursts  from  the  ir- 
repressibles, on  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  report  on  social  security 
is  no  indication  of  indifference.  Congress 
thoroughly  appreciates  the  political  dyna- 
mite in  the  report  and  is  holding  its 
breath,  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
principal  backers  of  the  program  will 
continue  to  be  too  completely  absorbed  by 
the  war  to  make  a  real  fight  on  the  issue. 

Typical  of  the  occasional  pot  shots 
taken  at  the  report  are  the  remarks  of 
Congressman  John  Rankin  of  Mississippi, 
who  told  the  House: 

"If  this  program  proposed  by  our  so- 
called  National  Resources  Planning; 
Board  were  put  into  effect,  it  would 
wreck  this  Republic,  wipe  out  the  Con- 
stitution, destroy  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, set  up  a  totalitarian  regime, 
eliminate  private  enterprise,  regiment  our 
people  indefinitely,  and  pile  upon  their 
backs  a  burden  of  expenditure  that  no 
nation  on  earth  could  bear." 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  was 
hastily  shushed  by  his  colleagues,  but  his 
remarks  indicated  the  line  opponents  of 
the  program  propose  to  take.  , 


THE  OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY  WAR 
Services  takes  over  where  the  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
left  off.  The  change  is  chiefly  in  name, 
with  Charles  P.  Taft  continuing  as 
director  and  John  B.  Kelly  as  head  of 
the  physical  fitness  program. 

Giving  the  agency  a  new  name  pre- 
sented an  appropriate  opportunity  for 
clarifying  its  duties.  According  to  this 
latest  statement  of  scope  and  responsi- 
bilities, the  Office  of  Community  War 
Services,  like  its  predecessor,  is  the 
federal  agency  concerned  in  health,  medi- 
cal care,  welfare,  recreation,  education, 
and  related  services.  It  includes  divisions 
for  recreation,  social  protection,  and  day 
care  for  children  of  women  in  war  work, 
services  for  which  no  peacetime  federal 
agency  has  major  responsibility.  It  also 
serves  as  the  center  for  coordinating 
health  and  welfare  services  available 
through  public  and  private  agencies 
which  can  help  communities  meet  war- 
time needs  in  these  fields.  It  offers  states 
and  localities  the  services  of  health  and 
welfare  specialists  to  assist  in  planning 
and  developing  community  programs. 
The  committee  on  physical  fitness  is 
charged  with  similar  duties  in  its  own 
field.  Working  with  national,  state,  and 
local  organizations,  it  is  responsible  for  a 
nationwide  promotional  program  and  for 
advice  and  assistance  to  communities  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  plans  to 
promote  the  interest  of  individuals  in 
improving  their  own  physical  condition. 
Regional  directors  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  continue  as  regional  directors  for 
the  re-named  service.  [See  page  185.] 


A     BIT     OF     DRAMA     ENLIVENED     CLOSING 

House  debate  on  the  anti-poll  tax  bill.  As 
the  pros  and  antis  argued,  with  the  usual 
name  calling  and  cries  of  communist 
plot,  a  sailor  climbed  the  gallery  railing 
and  delivered  himself  of  a  few  well 
chosen  words  on  the  subject  of  poll  taxes 
and  congressional  squabblings.  He  was 
hastily  removed  by  gallery  guards  but 
not  until  he  had  gotten  his  point  across, 
to  wit,  that  the  men  fighting  this  war 
are  disgusted  with  such  antics. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
bill  would  pass,  as  it  did  by  a  vote  of 
265  to  1 10.  The  House  passed  the  same 
bill  last  Congress  and  sentiment,  on  both 
sides,  has  changed  very  little.  It  must 
now  go  to  the  Senate  where  a  threat  of 
filibuster  killed  it  last  year.  Unless  a  few 
more  fighting  men  show  up  in  the 
gallery  the  chances  are  that  history, 
threat  of  filibuster  and  all,  will  be 
repeated. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


The  Common  Welfare 


International  Planning 

THE  remarkable  fact  about  the  International  Food 
Conferences  held  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  late  last  month 
was  not  that  its  goal  of  principles  had  to  be  rephrased  thirty- 
five  times,  but  that  a  conference  composed  of  representatives 
of  forty-four  nations  was  able  to  produce  such  a  declaration 
as  well  as  separate  reports  on  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  in  which  all  were  agreed.  This  alone  might 
be  construed  as  a  good  omen  for  international  cooperation 
in  the  future.  Even  more  encouraging  is  the  fact  that  the 
reports  are  not  composed  of  vague  cliches  but  of  suggestions 
of  primary  steps  for  setting  the  world  on  the  path  toward 
the  elimination  of  hunger. 

First  of  these  is  marked  expansion  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion stemming  from:  an  increased  acreage  of  crops;  im- 
provement in  farming  systems  and  practices,  credit  facili- 
ties, land  tenure  systems  and  educational  procedures ;  equit- 
able distribution  of  fertilizer,  insecticides,  veterinary  drugs; 
joint  planning  and  exchange  of  information,  services,  ma- 
terials, and  specialists.  But  production,  it  was  recognized, 
is  meaningless  unless  the  products  reach  the  consumer.  The 
distribution  report  stressed  the  need  for  increasing  and 
stabilizing  the  purchasing  power  of  low  income  consumers, 
nations  as  well  as  individuals.  It  recommended  interna- 
tional economic  collaboration,  looking  to  a  reduction  of 
tariffs,  elimination  of  discriminatory  measures,  stimulation 
of  agriculture  through  industrial  development,  orderly 
management  of  currencies  and  exchanges.  The  consump- 
tion report  emphasized  the  responsibility  on  the  individual 
governments  in  improving  the  diets  of  their  people,  sug- 
gesting the  setting  up  of  nutritional  organizations  to  recom- 
mend agricultural,  economic  and  social  policies. 

As  a  means  of  implementing  its  reports,  the  conference 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  interna- 
tional food  organization  with  the  functions  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information  on  all  aspects  of  the  food  prob- 
lem, advising  individual  governments  on  possible  action  in 
relation  to  food  production  or  distribution,  coordinating  all 
such  moves  on  the  international  level.  To  plan  for  this  it 
was  suggested  that  an  interim  commission  be  established  at 
Washington  by  July  15. 

Equal  Rights? 

REWORDED,  but  not  essentially  changed,  the  so-called 
"Equal   Rights  Amendment"  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  its  propon- 
ents are  pressing  for  an  early  vote. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations  are  opposing  the 
measure,  seeing  in  it  a  threat  to  hard  won  labor  standards. 
With  its  appealing  "equal  rights"  slogan  and  its  sweeping 
provisions,  the  proposed  amendment,  if  it  were  enacted  and 
ratified,  is  seen  as  imperiling  such  safeguards  for  women 
workers  as  laws  regulating  night  work,  minimum  wages, 
employment  of  young  girls,  exposure  to  injurious  substances 
and  processes.  In  risking  these  protections,  the  National 
Consumers  League  and  other  organizations  point  out,  the 
measure  would  not  achieve  the  avowed  purpose  of  its  back- 


ers. The  amendment  was  drawn  on  the  assumption  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  sweep  aside  by  law  the  major  in- 
equalities between  men  and  women  persisting  today,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  they  are  largely  matters  of  custom  and 
tradition,  rather  than  of  statute. 

Many  people  see  a  special  danger  in  such  a  proposal  at 
this  time,  when  various  interests  are  eager  to  use  the  war 
effort  as  an  excuse  to  weaken  labor  standards  in  general. 
Some  relaxations  and  exemptions  are  being  permitted  today, 
but  as  temporary  expedients.  The  "Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment" would  be  a  useful  tool  for  those  who  would  like  to 
make  permanent  the  lowered  safeguards  for  workers  being 
tolerated  at  this  time  only  because  of  the  wartime  shortage 
in  manpower. 

Hunger 

AN  international  conference  on  relief,  following  the 
recent  parley  on  postwar  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion, soon  will  be  called,  according  to  a  State  Department 
spokesman.  The  forthcoming  conference  will  consider  the 
immediate  problem  of  collecting,  shipping,  and  dividing 
food,  medical  supplies,  and  other  essentials  among  the  liber- 
ated peoples. 

A  vivid  statement  of  problems  such  a  gathering  will  con- 
front is  given  in  a  recent  well-documented  report,  "Starva- 
tion Over  Europe,"  prepared  by  Boris  Shub  and  published 
by  the  Institute  of  Jewish  Affairs.  This  objective,  factual 
presentation  details  how  Germany  uses  food  as  "a  powerful 
bludgeon  for  governing  and  dominating  friend  and  foe 
alike."  Under  present  rations  per  consumer  unit,  the  report 
shows,  Germans  get  94  percent  of  the  required  calories. 
The  proportion  in  other  European  countries  is  a  descending 
one:  Czechs,  84  percent;  Dutch,  81;  Belgians,  67;  Poles 
(general  government),  61;  Norwegians,  59;  French,  55; 
Italians,  53 ;  Greeks,  29 ;  Jews,  20.  Germans  not  only  have 
more  calories,  but  also  a  better  balanced  ration  than  do 
those  they  rule.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  Jews  in  Ger- 
many and  Poland  are  expressly  forbidden  to  eat  poultry, 
game,  fish,  milk,  fresh  vegetables,  dried  legumes,  flour, 
white  bread,  rice,  fruits,  sweets,  coffee  and  tea,  or  their 
substitutes. 

The  report  describes  the  results  of  German  food  policies 
in  terms  of  malnutrition,  mortality  rates,  birthrates,  disease, 
and  despair  in  the  areas  under  German  rule.  Relief,  not 
of  need,  but  of  starvation,  appears  as  the  major  problem 
confronting  the  United  Nations  as  rapidly  as  the  conquered 
peoples  are  set  free. 

Expendable  Housing 

IT  is  becoming  widely  realized  that  to  avoid  some  mis- 
takes which  followed  the  first  World  War,  plans  must 
be  initiated  now  for  the  postwar  disposition  of  war  housing. 
Otherwise  again  there  may  be  a  residuum  of  ghost  towns, 
a  problem  of  overbuilt  communities,  a  series  of  new  slum 
areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  federal  investment  be  salvaged.  Where  per- 
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manently  planned  war  housing  can  be  used  effectively  to 
replace  slum  areas  or  to  shelter  families  in  communities 
where  there  is  not  a  postwar  shrinkage  in  population,  it 
can  become  a  community  asset.  In  this  connection,  some 
inevitable  questions  arise.  Shall  such  houses  be  sold  to  in- 
dividuals, preference  to  be  given  to  persons  now  living  in 
them?  Or  to  private  investors?  Or  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities? (To  make  the  latter  action  possible,  the  Lanham 
act  must  be  amended.)  One  fact  is  fortunate — that  with 
over  80  percent  of  the  public  war  housing  under  the  juris- 
diction of  one  agency,  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, the  job  of  liquidating  can  be  unified.  Herbert  Emmer- 
ich, the  FPHA's  commissioner,  aware  of  the  undesirability 
of  regarding  dwellings  constructed  for  temporary  use  as 
a  permanent  investment  recently  announced : 

There  will  be  pressure  from  all  sides  to  leave  the  houses 
up.  There  will  be  some  people  who  say  that  these  houses, 
however  substandard,  are  better  than  many  of  the  houses  in 
some  communities.  In  my  opinion,  only  a  straightforward, 
unequivocal  statement  is  possible;  namely,  that  these  houses 
must  come  down,  or  the  federal  government  will  have  built 
the  slum  of  ten  years  from  now. 

The  public  agency  to  which  the  whole  problem  is  to  be 
entrusted  ultimately  should  be  designated  now,  and  should 
begin  formulating  a  philosophy  on  which  to  base  a  definite 
program.  When  the  time  comes  to  act,  local  communities 
must  share  in  making  decisions.  A  deadline  should  be  set 
for  the  elimination  of  temporary  housing.  Planning  now — 
not  wishful  thinking — is  the  only  way  to  avoid  what  could 
become  a  real  postwar  problem. 


Race  Relations 

MARKED  improvement  in  interracial  cooperation  in 
this  country  is  recorded  in  the  notable  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Urban  League,  prepared  by  its  sec- 
retary, Lester  B.  Granger.  At  the  same  time,  the  report 
points  out,  wartime  strains  have  increased  interracial  prob- 
lems. Even  with  some  800,000  Negroes  in  the  armed 
services,  and  many  more  in  war  industry,  Mr.  Granger 
reminds  us  that: 

Too  many  white  Americans  are  still  indifferent  or  blind 
toward  the  Negro's  attempts  to  enter  the  war  effort  without 
restriction.  .  .  .  Too  many  employers  still  bar  Negro  workers 
or  restrict  their  use;  and  too  often  labor  unions  make  only 
grudging  concessions  to  Negro  applicants — or  exclude  them 
entirely  from  membership  and  employment. 

In  line  with  the  Urban  League's  report  of  progress,  the 
New  York  State  Committee  on  Discrimination,  in  a  recent 
survey,  found  that  while  total  employment  in  war  industry 
had  increased  only  7  percent  in  the  state  during  the  past 
year,  Negro  employment  had  increased  366  percent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  are  the  frequent  press- 
reports  of  outbreaks  of  racial  prejudice.  Conspicuous  among 
these  are  the  accounts  of  violence  toward  Negro  soldiers  by 
civilian  police  officers.  In  many  instances,  notably  in  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Private  Raymond  Carr,  in  uniform  and 
on  duty  in  Alexandria,  La.,  those  responsible  for  the  crime 
have  not  been  prosecuted  by  local  or  by  federal  authorities. 

Thurgood  Marshall,  counsel  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  commented 
on  the  Carr  case: 

The    majority   of    the    Negro    troops    are    stationed    in    the 


Deep  South,  in  places  similar  to  Louisiana.  These  troops  art 
placed  there  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  It  is  only 
reasonable  that  they  expect  the  I".  S.  Government  to  protect 
them.  There  have  been  numerous  assaults  on  Negro  troops 
on  buses,  trains,  and  on  the  streets  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  South.  No  affirmative  action  has  been  taken  by  the  federal 
government  to  protect  these  soldiers. 

Semi-Centennial  at  Henry  Street 

FEW  celebrations  have  had  such  a  setting  as  three  thou- 
sand friends  of  Henry  Street  Settlement  shared  in  May 
on  the  terrace  of  Corlears  Hook  Park.  This  juts  out  from 
a  tenement  neighborhood  into  New  York's  East  River.  To 
the  west,  the  cables  of  two  great  bridges  seem  to  snare  the 
skyscrapers  of  Lower  Manhattan.  As  backdrop,  across  the 
water,  are  the  flares  and  cranes  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

The  anniversary  was  charged  with  living  memories  of 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  founder  alike  of  settlement  and  citywide 
visiting  nurse  service.  The  setting  itself  bore  evidence  of 
her  vision  and  initiative,  for  she  had  been  among  the  first 
to  promote  both  housing  reform  and  a  park  at  the  "Hook." 
The  new  East  River  drive  sweeps  through  it  today;  and 
adjoining  it  stands  Vladeck  Houses,  a  public  project,  city 
and  federal,  for  which  scores  of  those  present  strove  in  the 
Thirties.  There  were  tributes  and  greetings  from  the  White 
House;  from  three  governors  of  New  York  (Smith,  Leh- 
man, Dewey)  ;  Mayor  La  Guardia  spoke  in  lively  vein. 

George  W.  Alger,  chairman  of  the  board,  presided  and 
with  two  other  lifelong  fellow  workers  rekindled  adventur- 
ous years.  To  Leo  Arnstein.  commissioner  of  public  wel- 
fare, Miss  Wald  was  "ever  moving  from  one  worthwhile 
purpose  to  another  and  leaving  her  mark  of  progress" ;  and 
Rita  Wallach  Morgenthau,  chairman  of  the  anniversary 
committee,  singled  out  her  "desire  to  interpret  and  act 
upon  social  problems,"  her  "belief  in  the  beauty  and  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life." 

Beforehand,  air  raid  wardens  in  white  helmets,  nurses 
in  blue,  servicemen  and  sailors,  lent  color  to  the  muster  of 
groups  as  they  marched  to  the  park.  Afterward  there  was 
open  house  at  the  resident  buildings  on  Henry  Street,  at 
Music  School  and  Playhouse,  which  afforded  opportunities 
for  renewal  of  friendships  by  those  who  had  known  the  set- 
tlement in  its  various  stages.  Abraham  N.  Davis  was  their 
vigorous  spokesman  at  the  celebration ;  while  Rebecca  Rok- 
off  of  the  adult  council  portrayed  the  current  program 
under  the  acting  directorship  of  Franklin  Harbach. 

By  good  fortune,  Helen  Hall,  director  of  the  settlement 
throughout  its  fifth  decade,  reached  New  York  from  Aus- 
tralia in  time  to  take  part.  She  linked  her  neighbors  on  the 
home  front  with  her  recent  experiences  in  developing  serv- 
ice clubs  and  rest  houses  for  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
the  zones  of  the  south  and  southwest  Pacific : 

When  you  are  close  to  where  men  are  fighting  and  dying, 
you  can't  but  wonder  as  you  see  them  going  to  the  front  or 
back  from  its  agony,  what  that  something  means  to  each  one 
for  which  he  gives  himself.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  it  doesn't  mean  dark  and  ugly  homes,  or  too  little 
milk  for  their  children,  or  the  haunting  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment. What  they  are  fighting  for.  in  these  things  and  in 
things  of  the  spirit,  are  just  what  Henry  Street  has  been 
fighting  for,  for  fifty  years.  And  those  of  us  who  live  at  the 
settlement  today,  do  not  fight  alone.  Our  neighbors  are  older 
in  American  ways,  and  a  new  generation  of  citizens  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  building  the  good  future  for 
the  children  of  Henry  Street  and  of  America. 
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The  Social  Front 


Women  Workers 


TMPRESSIVE  increases  in  the  employ- 
ment  of  women  in  war  industry  are 
cited  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  war  man- 
power commissioner,  in  a  recent  state- 
ment on  the  manpower  situation.  The 
employment  of  women  in  this  country 
reached  an  all-time  peak  of  15,200,000  in 
March  1943,  or  1,900,000  more  than 
were  employed  in  March  of  last  year. 
Employment  of  women  in  non-agricul- 
tural industry,  14,300,000,  accounted  for 
1,800,000  of  the  total  increase,  exactly 
balancing  the  loss  of  men  during  the 
period,  and  maintaining  the  March, 
1942,  employment  level  of  42,000,000. 
This  large  scale  replacement  of  men  by 
women  raised  the  proportion  of  women 
workers  in  non-agricultural  industry 
from  30  percent  a  year  ago  to  34  percent 
in  March  1943.  Total  male  employment 
declined  during  the  twelve  months  by  5 
percent,  while  employment  of  women 
went  up  14  percent.  These  over-all  in- 
creases, Mr.  McNutt  pointed  out, 
blanketed  a  steady  movement  of  women 
from  jobs  traditionally  their  own  to  new 
jobs  in  machine  shops,  aircraft  plants, 
tank  arsenals,  and  shipyards.  In  certain 
munitions  industries,  women  constituted 
more  than  half  the  entire  labor  force  in 
March  of  this  year.  The  increase  in  the 
rate  of  employment  of  women  has  been 
much  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in 
total  employment,  according  to  reports 
from  8,000  manufacturing  plants.  Thus 
in  aircraft  and  parts  plants,  total  em- 
ployment rose  35  percent,  employment  of 
women  184  percent;  in  chemical  and 
allied  products,  the  comparable  figures 
are  19  and  62  percent;  in  iron,  steel  and 
their  products,  3  and  36  percent ;  in  ship- 
building and  repairing,  43  and  164  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  McNutt  stated  that  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  forsees  women 
playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  war  production  program.  By  Decem- 
ber 1943  he  estimates  that  one  third  of 
the  female  population  of  working  age,  or 
a  total  of  17,400,000  women,  will  be 
required  for  the  production  front  and  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Cost  of  Living — A  woman  wage  earner 
in  New  York  State  who  is  living  in  a 
family  group  needs  a  wage  of  $1,160.17 
a  year  to  maintain  herself  adequately  and 
protect  her  health,  according  to  the  1942 
cost-of-living  study  made  by  the  Division 
of  Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum 
Wage  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  A  woman  worker  living 


alone  requires  10  percent  more  than  the 
woman  in  a  family  group,  to  maintain 
the  same  standard  of  "health  and 
decency."  The  1942  study  is  the  sixth 
annual  survey  made  under  the  state  mini- 
mum wage  law  which  requires  that  the 
wage  boards  consider  the  cost  of  ade- 
quate maintenance  and  protection  of 
health  in  recommending  minimum  wages 
for  women  and  minors.  To  provide  for 
the  payment  of  income  taxes  and  the 
purchase  of  war  b.onds,  an  additional 
$320.19  should  be  added  to  the  budget, 
according  to  this  survey,  raising  the  total 
to  $1,480.36.  Otherwise,  the  budget 
would  have  to  be  cut  so  drastically  in 
other  items  that  the  standard  of  living 
set  by  the  law  would  no  longer  be  possi- 
ble. Almost  half  the  working  woman's 
dollar  is  allocated  to  housing  and  food. 
When  taxes  and  war  bonds  are  added 
to  the  budget,  the  proportion  for  housing 
and  food  drops  to  36  percent,  while 
taxes  and  bonds  account  for  21  cents 
in  each  dollar.  The  1942  study  empha- 
sizes current  changes  in  price  and 
quality,  with  the  major  increases  in  the 
cost  of  clothing  (10.9  percent);  food 
(9.5  percent)  ;  and  clothing  upkeep  and 
personal  care  (9.4  percent).  Housing, 
fuel,  and  light  costs  remained  relatively 
stable. 

Technical  Training —  The  enrollment 
of  women  high  school  and  college  gradu- 
ates in  summer  courses  in  engineering, 
science,  management,  and  war  training 
in  more  than  a  thousand  communities 
is  expected  to  furnish  war  industries 
with  at  least  100,000  trained  workers 
this  year.  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  training  in  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  states  that 
30,000  women  are  now  enrolled  for  ten- 
to-sixteen  weeks  tuition  free  training 
courses,  where  they  are  learning  engi- 
neering drawing,  precision  inspection,  the 
chemistry  of  explosives,  map-making  and 
similar  techniques.  These  ESMWT 
courses,  as  they  are  popularly  known,  are 
directed  particularly  to  the  college-level 
training  needed  by  local  industries.  Sum- 
mer courses  are  to  be  given,  in  many 
instances,  as  day  courses,  running  six  to 
eight  hours  daily.  Part  time  courses  oper- 
ate outside  working  hours  for  employed 
persons. 

Of  the  recent  ESMWT  enroll- 
ments, about  66  percent  were  persons 
employed  in  war  industries  while  in 
training.  Women  with  high  school  diplo- 
mas and  mathematical  aptitude  are  par- 


ticularly desired  for  the  courses.  College 
trained  women,  and  those  with  credits 
for  physics  or  chemistry  are  even  more 
acceptable.  Applications  are  received  at 
major  colleges  and  universities  in  every 
state.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  will 
send  on  request  a  list  of  institutions 
where  the  courses  are  given  both  on  the 
campus  and  through  extension  facilities. 

Postwar  Outlook — Alarmed  at  the 
threat  of  widespread  layoffs  of  women 
workers  in  the  postwar  period,  the 
women's  advisory  committee  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  held  a  two-day 
conference  in  Washington  last  month  to 
study  postwar  prospects.  The  committee 
joined  in  declaring  that:  "The  govern- 
ment and  industry  must  not  assume  that 
all  women  can  be  treated  as  the  reserve 
group  during  war  only,  nor  should  those 
who  wish  to  stay  in  the  labor  market  be 
accused  of  taking  men's  jobs.  The  right 
of  the  individual  woman  to  work  must 
be  recognized  and  provided  for,  just  as 
the  right  of  the  individual  man  to  work." 
The  committee  appointed  a  standing  sub- 
committee, with  Mrs.  Beatrice  Gould, 
editor  of  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  as 
chairman,  to  study  the  postwar  outlook 
as  it  applies  particularly  to  women.  It 
was  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  however, 
that  men  and  women  share  equally  in 
postwar  employment  problems  and  that 
the  "problem  of  women  need  not  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  problem  of  men 
except  (1)  in  those  cases  where  women's 
contributions  are  of  special  importance ; 
and  (2)  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
danger  that  women  will  not  be  given  full 
opportunity  for  participation  in  social, 
intellectual  and  economic  life." 


Education 

r  I  AHE  effect  of  education  on  the  inter- 
A  national  thinking  of  Americans 
today  is  underscored  in  the  report  of  a 
recent  survey  of  opinion  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver.  The  Center  sampled  "a 
typical  miniature"  of  the  population, 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
and  various  minority  groups.  One  ques- 
tion in  this  survey  was:  "In  addition  to 
waging  the  war,  should  the  Allies  start 
talking  and  preparing  now  for  the  kind 
of  peace  we  want  after  the  war,  or 
should  we  think  and  plan  only  for 
winning  the  war,  letting  peace  plans 
wait?"  Of  all  those  interviewed,  the 
Center  reports,  59  percent  "think  plan- 
ning for  peace  now  is  worthwhile."  But 
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of  those  with  college  background,  77  per- 
cent favor  present  planning,  as  compared 
with  59  percent  of  those  with  some  high 
school,  and  19  percent  of  those  with 
some  grade  school  education,  or  none  at 
all.  Similar,  though  narrower,  differences 
marked  the  replies  of  the  three  educa- 
tional groups  to  questions  on  American 
membership  in  a  postwar  world  union  on 
a  basis  of  equal  power  with  Great 
Britain,  with  Russia,  and  with  Germany. 
The  report  comments:  "Apparently  even 
a  year  or  two  of  college  makes  a  con- 
siderable difference  to  attitudes  on 
questions  concerning  a  world  organiza- 
tion and  postwar  planning." 

History  Teaching—  As  an  aftermath  of 
the  widely  discussed  New  York  Times 
questionnaire  to  test  college  students' 
knowledge  of  American  history,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  made  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory in  the  public  schools.  The  state 
departments  of  education  were  asked 
whether  American  history  is  required 
by  law,  or  by  state  school  authorities; 
and  to  outline  the  general  practice  as  to 
grade  placement  and  frequency  of  offer- 
ing. Returns  show  that  in  thirty-one 
states  the  teaching  of  American  history 
in  the  elementary  grades  is  required  by 
law,  and  in  six  additional  states  by  the 
chief  education  authorities.  While  there 
is  no  specific  requirement  in  the  other 
states,  all  local  school  systems  include 


American  history.  In  the  secondary 
schools,  this  subject  is  required  by  law 
in  twenty-seven  states,  by  the  chief  edu- 
cation authorities  in  eleven,  and  it  is 
"established  by  practice"  in  all  others. 
There  is  no  school  system  in  the  country, 
according  to  specific  questions  asked  in 
this  inquiry,  that  does  not  offer  Ameri- 
can history  in  the  elementary  grades; 
and  this  is  true  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  forty-five  states. 

Apprentices —  Combination  apprentice- 
ship and  high  school  systems  in  every 
war  production  area  were  recommended 
by  a  five-day  conference  of  the  Appren- 
tice Training  Service  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  held  in  Washington 
in  mid-May.  The  conference  agreed  that 
young  people  of  sixteen  and  seventeen 
should  finish  their  high  school  studies 
while  receiving  their  training  for  war 
jobs.  To  this  end,  the  combined  program 
would  help  supply  needed  manpower 
without  curtailing  the  education  of 
young  workers,  and  at  the  same  time 
siphon  off  some  of  the  wartime  restless- 
ness of  in-school  youth.  To  set  "up  com- 
bined apprenticeship  and  high  school 
systems,  many  of  which  already  are  in 
operation,  requires,  it  was  emphasized, 
close  cooperation  among  representatives 
of  state  and  federal  apprenticeship  agen- 
cies, employers,  labor  organization,  and 
school  authorities.  Under  these  pro- 
grams, hours  on  the  job  and  in  the  high 


school  are  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
requirements  of  employers  and  the 
schools.  A  system  of  interrelated  credits, 
acceptable  for  graduation  under  both  th 
school  and  the  apprenticeship  system,  ha 
to  be  worked  out,  reducing  the  time  tr 
graduation  from  both. 

Teacher  Shortage — The  facts  <it  th 
growing  teacher  shortage,  and  recon 
mendations  to  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission  for  meeting  the  resulting  educa- 
tional emergency,  featured  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  on  rural  education, 
affiliated  with  the  American  Country 
Life  Association,  in  Chicago  last  month. 
The  committee  found  that  because  of 
the  teacher  shortage,  thirty-six  states 
have  had  to  grant  approximately  .^7,000 
emergency  certificates  in  the  closing 
school  year.  The  committee  points  out 
that  this  is  nine  times  the  number  issued 
in  a  normal  year,  and  that  by  fall  the 
situation  will  be  "very  much  more 
acute."  The  shortage  is  especially  srriou? 
in  rural  schools,  due  in  part  to  the  fat., 
that  the  national  average  for  rural 
teachers'  salaries  is  $967  a  year,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,937  in  urban  areas.  The 
committee  urged  that  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  encourage  trained 
teachers  to  remain  in  the  profession  ;  de- 
clare teaching  in  rural  elementary  and 
high  schools  an  essential  occupation  in 
which  critical  shortages  exist;  appeal  to 
young  people  to  prepare  themselves  for 


"Makers  of  the  U.  S.  A."  is  the  title  of  this  map  showing  the  occupational  contributions  of  some  of  the  numerous  nationality 
and  racial  strains  that  have  gone  into  the  making  of  America.  The  map  is  a  part  of  "Fun  and  Festival  among  America's  Peoples," 
a  compilation  of  festival  programs  for  recreational  agencies  prepared  by  Katherine  Ferris  Rohrhough.  Also  included  are  selec- 
tions of  games,  folk  songs,  and  recipes  from  many  lands.  Price  25  cents  from  the  Friendship  Press,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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rural  teaching;  request  women's  organi- 
zations to  aid  in  the  recruitment  of  rural 
teachers;  use  all  available  channels  of 
information  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  situation,  and  of  measures  "that 
should  be  taken  so  that  rural  children 
will  not  be  deprived  of  education  during 
the  coming  school  year." 

Social  Agencies  and  Victory  Corps — 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  high  school  prin- 
ciples in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx  in 
New  York  City  with  the  group  work 
and  recreation  committee  of  the  Bronx 
Council  for  Social  Welfare,  procedures 
were  worked  out  for  relating  the  pro 
grams  of  the  Victory  Corps  and  the 
agencies.  The  conferees  agreed  that  a 
high  school  student  should  be  permitted 
to  enroll  in  the  Victory  Corps  if  he  sub- 
mits a  statement  from  an  official  of  a 
certified  community  agency  that  he  has 
agreed  to  give  twenty  hours  a  semester 
in  service  or  training  in  community  activ- 
ities. The  community  service  insignia  will 
be  awarded  if  the  training  or  service  is 
completed  under  qualified  leadership. 
The  long  list  of  activities  approved  for 
Victory  Corps  credit  includes:  clerical 
work  in  social  and  war  agencies;  library 
aides;  child-care  training  course  and 
child-care  assistance ;  courses  in  home 
nursing;  aides  in  dental  and  medical 
clinics. 

In  Print — The  thirteenth  yearbook  of 
the  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio, 
"Education  on  the  Air,"  brings  together 
the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  1942 
annual  radio  conference  sponsored  by 
Ohio  State  University.  Edited  bv 
Josephine  H.  MacLatchy,  it  "records 
the  progress  in  theory  and  practice  of 
radio  broadcasting  in  the  United  States 
after  five  months  of  war."  310  pages. 
Price  $1.50,  from  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Print  Shop,  Columbus.  .  .  .  "The 
Hebrew  University:  Its  History  and 
Development,"  a  137-page-yearbook,  gives 
the  background  and  the  present  broad 
program  of  a  remarkable  institution, 
outstanding  for  its  influence  on  practical 
problems  in  a  pioneering  country.  Free 
on  request  from  the  American  Friends 
of  the  Hebrew  University,  10  East  40 
Street,  New  York. 


Among  the  States 

SOCIAL  action  on  the  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania social  workers  during  the 
legislative  session  which  closed  last 
month  consisted  in  fighting  off  dire 
threats  to  many  an  important  state 
agency,  among  them  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Parole  Board.  For  the 
most  part  the  worst  threats  were  avert- 
ed and  even  a  few  improvements  man- 


An  outstanding  authority  on  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  law  and 
practice,  Marian  Schibsby  this  month 
takes  up  the  position  of  assistant  to 
the  commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Her  new  duties  will 
include  the  editing  of  a  monthly  bul- 
letin intended  for  civic,  social,  and 
community  agencies  interested  in  im- 
migration and  citizenship  problems  as 
well  as  for  the  officers  and  employes 
of  the  service.  That  Miss  Schibsby  is 
well  qualified  for  this  responsibility 
is  apparent  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  "Interpreter  Releases"  which 
she  has  hern  editing  for  the  past 
several  years  for  the  Common  Coun- 
cil for  American  Unity.  She  brings  a 
backlog  of  eighteen  years  experience 
with  the  council  (formerly  the  For- 
eign Language  Information  Service) 


Bachrach 

MARIAN  SCHIBSBY 

as  an  aid  to  her  additional  duties  of 
assisting  the  commissioner  and  his 
staff  in  policy  formulation. 


aged  to  get  through. 

The  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
which  had  been  threatened  with  disso- 
lution, came  out  with  only  a  minoi 
scratch — a  clause  specifying  that  its 
powers  were  regulatory  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative. A  positive  step  in  the  eyes 
of  most  social  workers  was  the  repeal 
of  the  old  Eccles  law  requiring  certain 
assistance  grants  to  be  given  partly  in 
milk.  Another  gain  was  a  provision  en- 
abling the  department  to  extend  its  re- 
habilitation services  for  assistance  re- 
cipients. Residence  requirements  for  old 
age  assistance  were  lowered  to  one  year 
for  applicants  whose  states  of  former 
residence  have  similar  provisions. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  had  a 
close  shave,  nearly  having  been  abolished 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Instead, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  personnel 
director  were  suspended;  but  even  this 
provision  was  counteracted  by  one  al- 
lowing him  to  exercise  "such  powers 
and  duties  as  the  commission  may  au- 
thorize him  to  exercise." 

Worst  sufferer  at  the  legislators' 
hands  was  the  Parole  Board,  newly  set 
up  two  years  ago  in  a  move  to  strength- 
en the  parole  system,  and  now  weak- 
ened by  the  elimination  of  the  position 
of  director  and  the  removal  from  civil 
service  of  the  ten  regional  supervisors. 
The  size  of  the  board  has  been  reduced 
from  five  to  three  members.  The  for- 
mer requirement  that  each  parole  ap- 
plicant be  heard  in  person  by  a  member 
of  the  board  has  been  changed  by  sub- 
stituting a  district  supervisor  for  the 
parole  board  member.  Another  change 
gives  the  State  Pardon  Board  power  to 
overrule  decisions  of  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  Parole  Board. 

The  legislators  made  a  bow  in  recog- 
nition of  the  hue  and  crv  for  child  care 


facilities  by  authorizing  state  and  local 
defense  councils  to  establish  such  centers 
for  children  whose  parents  are  "engaged 
in  war  industries."  However,  no  funds 
were  forthcoming  for  maintenance,  the 
$187,000  appropriated  being  for  equip- 
ment only. 

Ohio — The  failure  of  important  social 
legislation  to  get  to  first  base  in  the 
1943  session  of  the  Ohio  legislature, 
has  been  attributed  by  some  observers 
to  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
tors toward  social  work  and  social  work- 
ers. Among  the  measures  which  were 
being  backed  by  the  Ohio  Welfare  Con- 
ference and  which  met  with  defeat,  were 
bills  to  create  a  children's  code,  to  set 
up  county  welfare  departments,  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  the  marriage  law. 

Rhode  Island — This  year's  session  of 
the  Rhode  Island  general  assembly  was 
unproductive  so  far  as  social  legisla- 
tion is  concerned.  Though  several  im- 
portant bills  concerning  children  were 
introduced,  the  legislators  went  home 
without  passing  any  of  them.  Left 
hanging  in  the  air  were  bills  to  provide 
a  statewide  Children's  Court;  to  give 
the  Department  of  Education  control  and 
supervision  over  nursery  schools ;  to  re- 
quire supervision  and  licensing  of  day 
nurseries  and  foster  day  homes  by  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

New  Jersey — Before  adjourning  in  late 
April  for  a  six  months  recess,  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  took  several  steps  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  children,  youth, 
and  the  aged,  among  them :  provision 
for  the  establishment  under  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  nursery 
schools  and  nurseries  for  children  of 
working  mothers ;  authorization  for  the 
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admission  of  children  of  migrant  farm 
laborers  into  the  schools ;  the  extension 
of  the  age  limit  of  Juvenile  Court 
jurisdiction  from  sixteen  to  eighteen; 
elimination  of  the  $40  ceiling  on  old  age 
assistance  payments.  Vetoed  by  the 
governor  was  a  bill  creating  a  state 
commission  on  postwar  economic  wel- 
fare to  prepare  plans  to  guard  against 
a  postwar  depression  and  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  public  works. 

North  Carolina — One  of  the  shortest 
legislative  sessions  ever  experienced  in 
North  Carolina,  the  1943  general  assem- 
bly, managed  to  make  several  social  ad- 
vances. Notable  among  these  was  pro- 
vision for  a  training  school  for  delin- 
quent Negro  girls  and  the  appropriation 
of  $25,000  for  its  maintenance  during 
the  next  biennium.  For  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  State  Legislative  Council  has 
been  working  toward  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution.  As  no  appro- 
priation was  made  for  a  building,  be- 
cause of  the  war,  the  school  will  be  es- 
tablished in  temporary  headquarters  for 
the  duration. 

The  legislature  also  asked  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded at  the  Goldsboro  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  an  institution  for  Ne- 
groes, which  has  feebleminded  as  well 
as  mentally  deranged  patients.  The  hos- 
pital was  given  an  increased  appropria- 
tion of  $221,000  over  its  appropriation 
for  the  last  biennium.  The  two  mental 
hospitals  for  whites,  at  Raleigh  and 


Morgantown,  received  increases  of  $586,- 
000  and  $609,000  respectively,  while  the 
appropriation  for  the  Caswell  school  for 
feebleminded  whites  represented  an  in- 
crease of  $29,000  over  the  last  biennium. 
Provisions  were  made  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  boards  of  the  three  mental 
hospitals  and  the  Caswell  school  and 
for  the  appointment  of  a  general  su- 
perintendent of  mental  hygiene  as  their 
joint  administrator. 

Other  new  measures  make  it  possible 
for  schools  to  extend  their  terms  from 
eight  to  nine  months,  raise  teachers' 
salaries  and  increase  state  aid  to  li- 
braries. 

Kansas —  Among  the  accomplishments 
of  the  recent  Kansas  legislature  was  the 
establishment  of  a  receiving  home  for 
children  brought  before  the  Juvenile 
Courts.  The  home  will  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  such  children 
and  for  individual  recommendations  for 
treatment,  though  under  the  law  the 
judges  are  not  required  to  adhere  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  home's  staff. 
Although  the  home  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare,  each  child  will  be  technically 
a  charge  of  the  court  until  some  dis- 
position is  made  of  his  case. 

Other  new  Kansas  laws  are  expected 
to  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  public 
health.  One  provides  for  pre-natal  blood 
tests ;  another  for  state  inspection  of  all 
municipal  water  supply  lines;  a  third 
allows  counties  to  pool  their  resources 
to  provide  full  time  country  health  serv- 
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In  an  abrupt  departure  from  its  heartbreaking  photographs  of  former  campaigns,  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund  this  year  has  turned  to  William  Steig  of  "Small  Fry"  fame  to 
illustrate  the  motif  for  its  sixth  annual  campaign.  With  a  goal  of  $4,500,000  — 
£300,000  more  than  was  collected  a  year  ago — the  campaign  opened  last  month  with  i 
dinner  in  the  Hotel  Astor.  Within  ten  days  one  third  of  the  goal  had  been  reached, 
and  the  figures  were  20  percent  ahead  of  the  figures  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
New  York  City's  substitution  for  a  community  chest,  the  fund  raises  money  from  corpora- 
tions and  employe  groups  for  some  400  private  health  and  welfare  agencies. 


ices.  No  action  was  taken  on  a  bill 
to  require  compulsory  vaccination  and 
immunization  of  school  children. 

Utah — Threats  by  the  governor  ot 
Utah  to  "streamline"  the  public  wel- 
fare program — by  doing  away  with 
casework  procedures,  case  methods,  and 
the  merit  system — failed  to  materialize 
in  the  recent  session  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. The  only  new  laws  concerning 
the  state  welfare  department  were  meas- 
ures defining  the  resources  to  be  con- 
sidered in  computing  public  assistance 
budgets;  setting  up  a  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice for  indigent  alcoholics;  providing  for 
the  licensing  and  supervision  of  day 
nurseries.  Along  with  the  state  educa- 
tion and  health  departments,  the  welfare 
department  was  also  charged  with  the 
development  of  an  emergency  program 
for  the  day  care  of  children  of  working 
mothers. 

Indiana—  Socially  speaking,  the  recent 
session  of  the  Indiana  general  assembly 
made  few  moves  not  in  a  backward  di- 
rection. It  dealt  a  blow  to  the  merit 
system  by  giving  the  state's  attorney 
general  sole  power  to  appoint  attorneys 
and  counselors  to  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  It  lowered  the  age 
limit  for  commitment  to  the  state  boy's 
school  from  eighteen  to  seventeen.  It 
removed  Juvenile  Court  jurisdiction  in 
traffic  cases.  It  loosened  child  labor 
laws,  lowering  the  age  limit  and  rais- 
ing the  time  limit.  It  failed  to  pass  bills 
establishing  trachoma  clinics,  providing 
medical  rehabilitation  services  for  par- 
ents of  dependent  children,  extending  aid 
to  dependent  children  up  to  eighteen  who 
are  still  in  school.  It  passed  a  resolution 
asking  for  a  two-year  committee  to 
investigate  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  charged  by  some  of  the 
legislators  with  waste  of  funds,  con- 
doning immorality,  and  subversive 
propaganda. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  some 
accomplishments:  a  provision  for  medi- 
cal payments  to  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance; an  appropriation  of  a  salary 
for  a  state  school  attendance  officer 
(overlooked  in  the  last  two  sessions)  ; 
requirements  for  the  licensing  of  nurs- 
ing and  maternity  homes  by  the  State 
Boards  of  Health  and  Public  Welfare; 
authorization  for  cities  to  establish  and 
raise  taxes  for  venereal  disease  clinics. 

California — Last  month  the  California 
legislature  increased  the  maximum  old 
age  assistance  grant  from  $40  to  $50, 
the  new  amounts  to  go  into  effect  on 
July  1.  At  the  same  time,  the  legisla- 
tors relaxed  the  responsibility  of  relatives 
and  liberalized  exemptions  from  re- 
sources. Thus,  under  the  new  law, 
recipients  can  possess  $600  worth  of 
personal  property  and  $3,000  worth  of 
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real  estate  without  affecting  their  grants. 
Married  daughters  without  independent 
incomes  are  not  required  to  contribute 
to  their  parents'  support.  A  married  son 
is  expected  to  give  only  $5  from  a 
monthly  income  of  $235 ;  a  single  son 
or  daughter  $5  from  an  income  of  $155. 
OAA  payments  are  dependent  on  five 
years  of  residence  in  the  state  and  one 
in  the  county. 

Montana — New  procedures  for  com- 
mitments to  the  state  mental  hospital 
and  to  the  state  training  school  for  the 
mentally  deficient  were  among  the  re- 
sults of  the  1943  session  of  the  Mon- 
tana legislature.  The  laws  provide  for 
a  period  of  observation  before  final  com- 
mitment is  made  to  either  institution 
and  pave  the  way  for  a  transfer  between 
the  two  institutions  of  patients  errone- 
ously classified.  The  legislators  also  stipu- 
lated that  official  reference  to  the  in- 
stitution for  the  mentally  ill  be  changed 
from  "insane  asylum"  to  "state  hos- 
pital." They  also  made  changes  in  the 
laws  governing  commitments  to  the 
state  industrial  school  for  boys,  lower- 
ing the  minimum  period  of  stay  before  a 
boy  is  subject  for  parole  from  one  year 
to  three  months,  and  raising  the  mini- 
mum age  of  admission  from  eight  to 
twelve  years.  Another  new  measure 
abolished  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  transferring  its  services  to  the 
public  welfare  department. 


War  and  Welfare 

T^XECUTIVE  order  last  month  elim- 
X_L  inated  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services  which  was  in  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Management,  re- 
placing it  with  an  Office  of  Community 
War  Services  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Paul  V.  McNutt  who  was 
director  of  the  ODHWS  also  heads  the 
ne\v  organization  in  his  capacity  of 
administrator  of  the  security  agency. 
Director  of  the  OCWS  is  Charles  P. 
Taft,  who  was  assistant  director  of  the 
ODHWS.  In  the  reorganization,  in 
reality  a  recognition  of  working  relation- 
ships, the  committee  on  physical  fitness, 
headed  by  John  B.  Kelly  and  formerly  a 
part  of  the  ODHWS,  was  set  up  sepa- 
rately in  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
All  other  committees  of  the  ODHWS 
are  a  part  of  the  new  OCWS.  (See 
page  178.) 

Screening —  Social  workers  in  New- 
Jersey  are  working  with  202  local  draft 
boards  in  an  effort  to  help  screen  out 
prospective  inductees  who  are  not  men- 
tally fit  for  military  service.  The  project, 
which  now  covers  the  state,  was  under- 
taken by  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinics  and  the  Mon- 
mouth  County  Organization  for  Social 


Service.  The  plan  involves  five  steps:  a 
social  record  card  made  out  at  the  local 
draft  boards  for  each  registrant  contain- 
ing a  notation  by  the  examining  physician 
regarding  the  registrant's  mental  and 
nervous  state.  The  cards  are  forwarded 
to  the  State  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  where  they  are  checked 
through  the  central  index  for  records 
with  the  state's  institutions  and  social 
agencies.  If  no  record  is  found  on  a  card 
where  the  physician  has  indicated  the 
need  for  a  psychiatric  study,  the  card  is 
forwarded  to  the  county  coordinators 
(social  workers  officially  attached  to  the 
Selective  Service  System)  who  make 
appropriate  community  studies  of  the 
registrants.  These  social  studies  are  for- 
warded to  the  chief  medical  officers  at 
the  induction  centers.  The  New  Jersey 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  helped  to  devise  the 
plan. 

Bibliography —  As  a  beginning  of  a 
new  "series  of  occasional  papers"  on  the 
administration  of  relief  abroad,  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  issued 
"Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation — A 
Bibliography,"  by  Sigrid  Holt,  librarian 
of  the  foundation's  charity  organization 
department.  With  the  inclusion  of  the 
addenda,  366  items  are  listed.  Price  20 
cents  from  the  foundation,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

For  Seamen — In  its  first  eight  months 
of  existence  the  United  Seamen's  Service 
has  established  twenty-eight  service  units 
for  merchant  seamen  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Among  the  faraway  places 
where  residential  clubs,  convalescent 
centers  or  reception  centers  are  already 
being  maintained  are  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Algiers,  South  Africa,  Iran, 
India,  Ceylon,  Puerto  Rico,  Trinidad, 
and  Hawaii.  In  this  country,  rest  and 
recuperation  centers  have  been  opened  on 
both  coasts  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
medical  admitting  offices  have  been 
established  in  the  main  ports.  In  addi- 
tion, recreation  centers  have  been  opened 
in  Boston,  Norfolk,  Miami,  Houston, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle. 

War  Services — "Financial  assistance  to 
those  in  need  ...  is  still  the  core  of  a 
public  welfare  program,"  says  "War 
Services  in  Public  Welfare,"  the  report 
of  the  war  services  committee  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
But  the  report  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
many  new  services  which  a  public  wel- 
fare department  must  provide  in  time 
of  war.  These  it  groups  into  services 
related  to  the  manpower  shortage,  such 
as  the  supervision  of  day  care  facilities 
for  the  children  of  working  mothers ; 
services  to  civilians — emergency  welfare 
services,  civilian  war  assistance  and 
others;  social  and  protective  services — 
social  protection,  evacuation,  informa- 


tional services.  In  addition,  the  report 
contends,  the  public  welfare  department 
must  provide  community  leadership  on 
defense  councils,  in  the  training  and  use 
of  volunteers,  in  consultation  with  other 
agencies,  and  in  interpretation  of  the 
social  problems  of  war  to  the  public. 
Reprinted  from  Public  Welfare,  the  re- 
port is  available  from  the  association, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 


Group  Work 

INTERRACIAL  camping  received  a 
big  impetus  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
last  summer  when  three  new  programs 
were  tried  out  and  a  fourth  greatly 
expanded  from  its  former  experimental 
size.  All  were  so  successful  that  plans 
were  made  for  their  repetition  this  sum- 
mer. The  three  agencies  which  for  the 
first  time  opened  their  summer  camps — 
at  least  for  a  period — to  Negroes  and 
whites  at  the  same  time  were:  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  Allegheny  County;  the 
YMCA;  the  Rankin  Christian  Center. 
The  YWCA,  which  for  many  years  has 
sponsored  a  period  of  interracial  camp- 
ing at  its  camp  for  younger  girls  and 
Girl  Reserves,  last  year  extended  the 
program  to  cover  the  whole  season. 
The  Brashear  Association  has  for  some 
time  conducted  an  interracial  camping 
program,  as  has  the  Epworth  Woods 
Camp  which  also  has  an  interracial  staff. 
Reports  from  those  camps  where  the 
programs  were  new  last  year  indicate 
that  what  little  trouble  arose  came  from 
the  parents  of  prospective  campers 
rather  than  from  among  the  campers 
themselves. 

Christian  Associations  —  Four  new 
manuals  have  recently  been  issued  by 
the  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York: 

"Partners  in  Victory,"  by  E.  C.  Wor- 
man  (price  $1)  a  report  of  the  YMCA 
policies  and  progress  in  war  industry 
communities,  describes  the  changes  and 
adjustments  that  have  had  to  be  made 
by  local  YMCA's  in  war  impact  areas. 
After  a  general  discussion  of  various 
phases  of  the  manpower  problem — ab- 
senteeism, discrimination  against  Ne- 
groes, overcrowded  community  facilities, 
insufficient  housing,  the  breakdown  of 
family  life — the  booklet  suggests  some 
principles  for  building  a  Y  program  to 
help  cope  with  them.  It  also  includes 
"case  histories"  from  Y's  from  every 
part  of  the  country  showing  how  they 
have  adapted  their  programs  to  the  needs 
of  new  or  greatly  expanded  industrial 
constituencies.  Collaborating  with  Mr. 
\Vorman  in  preparation  of  the  booklet 
were  Louis  W.  Bruemmer,  Earl  M. 
Dinger,  Roger  H.  Freund,  Herbert  B. 
Rogers,  and  Charles  L.  Wharton. 

"The     YMCA     in     Small     Communi- 
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ties,"  edited  by  the  Town  and  Country 
and  Community  Manual  Committee 
(price  60  cents)  is  a  guide  for  board 
members,  secretaries,  committee  members 
of  YMCA's  in  small  communities.  In 
addition  to  the  ideals  and  purposes  of 
the  YMCA  movement,  the  pamphlet 
discusses  the  specific  needs  of  young 
people  in  small  communities,  the  kind  of 
programs  that  can  be  developed  to  meet 
these  needs,  methods  of  getting  a  new 
Y  under  way,  principles  of  good  ad- 
ministration. The  manual  committee 
consisted  of  S.  Ezra  McCulloh,  Gerald 
S.  Patton,  Edmund  R.  Tomb,  J.  V. 
Root. 

"Introducing  YMCA's  to  New  Work- 
ers," by  Parker  P.  Jordan  and  Frank 
O.  Koehler  (price  $1  mimeographed) 
is  a  manual  for  staff  reading  and  train- 
ing, prepared  especially  for  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  men  in  the  more  than  400 
new  positions  and  1,000  replacements 
filled  in  the  YMCA's  during  the  past 
year.  The  manual  runs  the  gamut  of 
introductory  information,  from  history, 
purpose,  ethics,  policy,  program,  to  busi- 
ness management,  record  keeping,  public 
relations,  worldwide  fellowship.  The 
final  chapter  sets  down  three  main  goals 
for  YMCA's  in  these  times:  assisting 
young  men  "to  play  their  part  as 
Christians  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  for  a  world  of  justice,  peace,  and 
order";  sharing  with  the  churches  and 
with  educational  and  governmental 
agencies  in  seeking  a  sound  basis  for 
world  organization  and  in  creating  a 
public  opinion  favorable  to  it;  •helping 
through  the  education  and  motivation  of 
youth  and  adults  to  promote  under- 
standing, justice,  good  will,  and  coopera- 
tion between  men  of  all  races,  color, 
creed  and  economic  distinctions. 

"A  New  Program  Book  for  Student 
Christian  Associations,"  by  Fern  Bab- 
cock  (price  $1),  published  for  the  Na- 
tional Intercollegiate  Christian  Council, 
is  a  revision  of  an  earlier  manual.  Its 
new  material  is  based  on  the  recent 
observations  of  the  author,  recommenda- 
tions of  the  latest  National  Assembly 
of  Christian  Associations,  consideration 
of  the  problems  facing  students  since 
Pearl  Harbor. 

British  Settlements —  "For  the  present, 
the  groups  most  in  evidence  are  the 
adolescents,  the  children,  and  their 
mothers,"  says  last  year's  annual  report 
of  the  British  Association  of  Residential 
Settlements.  In  London,  where  the  blitz 
has  come  to  be  considered  mostly  as  a 
thing  of  the  past,  many  children  have  re- 
turned from  evacuation  "back  to  the  dark, 
stuff)-,  blacked-out  houses,  back  to  the 
shelters  and  understaffed,  overcrowded 
schools."  With  their  time  no  longer 
completely  occupied  by  emergency  first 
aid  work,  settlements  have  turned  to 
efforts  of  long  term  rehabilitation.  One 


"has  made  a  playground  of  its  own 
ruins,"  while  another  "has  organized  its 
boys  club  members  into  a  dig-for-victory 
squad,  who  are  clearing  away  the  rubble 
and  creating  gardens  where  once  was  a 
chaos  of  outhouses  and  sheds."  Many 
of  the  port  cities,  however,  were  still 
suffering  from  raids  at  the  time  the  re- 
port was  prepared  and  their  settlements 
were  still  "engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
homeless." 

Training — 'Next  fall,  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work  will  inaugurate 
a  new  program  ia  social  group  work 
under  the  leadership  of  Helen  U.  Phil- 
lips, formerly  head  of  social  group  work 
training  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  program,  which  will  be  closely  in- 
tegrated with  the  school's  present  pro- 
grams in  social  case  work,  social  plan- 
ning and  administration,  and  social  re- 
search, will  have  the  same  prerequisites 
for  admission.  Its  two-year  curriculum 
will  lead  to  a  master's  degree.  Well  es- 
tablished group  work  agencies  in  Phila- 
delphia will  cooperate  in  providing  op- 
portunities for  field  work. 

In  Print — "Adventuring  Together,"  by 
Louise  Adler,  published  by  the  Juvenile 
House  of  Juvenile  Service  League,  974 
East  156  Street,  New  York  (price  50 
cents),  describes  a  demonstration  in 
co-ed  cooperative  camping  for  adoles- 
cents. It  gives  two  main  ingredients 
for  a  successful  formula — a  "plot  of 
ground"  and  a  group  of  youngsters  will- 
ing to  "pitch  in."  .  .  .  "Group  Work  in 
Wartime,"  published  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Group 
Work,  contains  the  reports  of  the 
AASGW's  committees  for  1941-42  and 
proceedings  of  its  annual  meeting  for 
1942  in  New  Orleans.  Price  75  cents 
from  the  Association  Press,  347  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York. 


Housing  and  Planning 

RECOGNIZING  the  interrelation 
and  interdependence  of  their  two 
spheres  of  activity,  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials  and  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials  met  in 
the  same  city,  New  York,  for  their  an- 
nual conferences.  May  17  to  21.  Over 
800  housers  and  planners  attended  the 
conferences,  which  scheduled  one  day  of 
joint  meetings.  Most  significant  was  the 
fact  that  at  both  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  discover  where  urban  planning 
ended  and  housing  began ;  with  few  ex- 
ceptions the  provocative  addresses  would 
have  been  appropriate  for  either. 

Throughout  the  conferences  there  was 
a  recognition  that  city  planning  alone  is 
inadequate;  that  unless  and  until  the 
need  for  the  planning  of  metropolitan 
areas — or  even  regions — is  recognized 


and  implemented  by  the  right  form  of 
legal  controls,  the  job  at  hand  cannot  be 
done.  There  was  also  a  general  re- 
affirmation  of  the  principle  that  shelter, 
no  matter  how  fine,  unless  accompanied 
by  proper  neighborhood  conditions,  does 
not  spell  good  housing. 

Emphasis,  too,  was  placed  on  the 
warning  that  unless  plans  are  made  now 
for  postwar  redevelopment  of  urban 
areas,  our  cities  will  be  unable  to 
weather  the  competition  of  suburban  at- 
tractions while  their  remaining  popula- 
tion will  be  forced  to  live  in  an  increas- 
ingly deteriorating  environment.  If  the 
cities  find  themselves  in  such  a  plight,  it 
was  stressed,  the  whole  financial  set-up 
of  the  country  will  be  seriously  affected. 
However,  speaker  after  speaker  main- 
tained that  urban  development  was  too 
colossal  an  undertaking  for  private 
capital  alone.  They  argued  that  to  meet 
the  problem  of  inflated  land  costs,  some 
form  of  public  assistance  must  be  devised. 
An  entire  session  was  given  over  to  a 
presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
Hansen-Greer  plan  of  federal  aid  in  city 
planning,  which  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  hill  (S-953)  recently  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Senator  Elbert 
D.  Thomas  of  Utah.  Another  plan  to 
receive  widespread  attention  was  that  of 
the  Urban  Land  Institute,  which  repre- 
sents the  views  of  private  industry.  Both 
plans  envisage  federal  credit  to  munici- 
palities for  land  purchase,  the  first  pro- 
viding for  the  subsequent  leasing  of  the 
land  for  ninety-nine  years  to  private 
building  companies,  the  other  allowing 
outright  sales  to  private  development 
companies.  While  both  were  shown  to 
have  defects,  the  underlying  principles  of 
the  extension  of  federal  credit  was  ac- 
cepted by  most  of  the  conferees.  The 
immediate  need  of  setting  up  planning 
machinery  so  that  postwar  urban  re- 
development can  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  feasible  was  emphasized,  along  with 
the  necessity  for  early  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive  national  housing  policy. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  war  housing 
program  were  also  considered,  with 
many  local  authorities  maintaining  that 
until  better  cooperation  is  worked  out 
with  local  authorities  the  program  must 
hog  down.  Representatives  of  NHA  out- 
lined their  accomplishments  and  difficul- 
ties and  predicted  continuing  progress. 
Wilson  W.  Wyatt  of  Louisville  and  A. 
J.  Fowler  of  Memphis  were  elected 
presidents  for  1943-1944  of  ASPO  and 
NAHO  respectively.  The  retiring  presi- 
dents are  Philip  H.  Elwood  and  C.  E-A. 
Winslow. 

War  Housing — Again  last  month,  the 
national  bousing  administrator,  John  B. 

Blandford,  Jr.,  and  others  appeared  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  to  re- 
inforce the  President's  request  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  war  housing 
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JOSEPH  E.   BECK 

New  director  of  the  National 
Refugee  Service  is  Joseph  E.  Beck, 
for  the  past  nine  years  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Society,  Philadelphia.  Refugee 
work,  however,  will  not  be  new  to 
him,  for  as  far  back  as  1933  he 
set  up  within  the  Philadelphia 
agency  a  service  for  refugees  who 
were  attempting  to  resettle  in  that 
city.  Further  back  in  his  career, 
Mr.  Beck  was  successively  assis- 
tant to  the  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  executive  secretary  of 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  In  his  new  position 
he  succeeds  Albert  Abrahamson, 
now  in  the  armed  forces. 


by  an  additional  $400,000,000.  At  the 
hearings,  the  committee  appeared  sympa- 
thetic to  the  housing  officials,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
importance  to  the  war  effort  of  adequate 
housing  for  war  workers. 

To  meet  the  1943-44  needs,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  has  plans  for 
330.000  additional  dwellings.  The  con- 
struction of  the  180,000  new  and  80,000 
conversions  is  to  be  divided  about  equally 
between  private  industry  and  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority.  An  additional 
70,000  dormitory  units  are  to  be  built 
with  public  funds. 

Persons  responsible  for  executing  the 
194.^-44  program  believe  many  obstacles 
which  previously  confronted  them  no 
longer  exist.  According  to  the  adminis- 
trator, "War  housing  has  been  com- 
pletely integrated  in  the  over-all  war 
effort."  Through  close  cooperation  with 
the  \Var  Production  Board  ,  and  War 
Manpower  Commission,  NHA  now  has 
complete  responsibility  for  the  program- 
ming and  occupancy  of  war  housing. 
Drastic  cuts  have  been  made  in  the  use 
of  critical  material  in  new  housing,  and 
NHA  has  secured  adequate  access  to 
materials  for  the  essential  housing  that 


must  be  built.  Of  the  1,300,000  housing 
units  planned  for  1942-43,  80  percent 
are  completed  or  under  construction,  and 
the  remainder  scheduled  for  completion 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Postwar  Housing — The  National  Pub- 
lic Housing  Conference,  122  East  22 
Street,  New  York,  promises  soon  to 
have  ready  for  distribution  a  platform 
on  postwar  housing.  Prepared  in  draft 
form  by  Catherine  Bauer,  this  report 
is  the  composite  product  of  many  collabo- 
rators who.  were  consulted  by  the  author. 
The  platform  deals  with  basic  principles, 
objectives,  and  program.  Among  the 
questions  it  considers  are  the  public  pur- 
chase and  ownership  of  land;  the  need 
for  democratic  initiation  of  large  scale 
housing  projects,  public  and  private;  the 
importance  of  recognizing  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  suitable  housing  for 
families  displaced  by  redevelopment 
projects.  The  report  will  outline  immedi- 
ate steps  to  implement  a  nationwide 
public  and  private  housing  program.  The 
platform  was  adopted  at  the  recent  semi- 
annual board  meeting  of  the  NPHC. 

Urban  Redevelopment?— New  York's 
city  planning  commission  last  month  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  four  to  one  the 
proposed  $50,000,000  medium  rental 
housing  project  to  be  built  and  operated 
by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  under  the  terms  of  the  State 
Redevelopment  Companies  Law.  The  de- 
velopment, to  be  known  as  Stuyvesant 
Town,  awaits  final  approval  by  the 
board  of  estimate.  If  the  project  goes 
through,  it  will  replace  with  modern 
dwellings  a  blighted  area  of  over  sixty- 
one  acres  on  the  East  Side,  bounded 
south  and  east  by  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Avenue  A.  Its  8,000  dwellings  would 
provide  homes  for  approximately  25,- 
000  persons.  Its  construction  would 
mark  the  entry  of  private  capital  into  the 
field  of  large  scale  urban  redevelopment, 
long  advocated  by  persons  interested  in 
city  improvement. 

Although  recognizing  that  the  applica- 
tion of  private  investment  funds  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  job  of  slum  clearance 
and  the  rebuilding  of  blighted  areas, 
many  qualified  persons  and  groups  are 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  Metropolitan 
project  as  now  conceived.  Since  the  con- 
struction is  not  to  be  begun  until  after 
the  war,  they  insist  that  such  an  impor- 
tant decision  must  not  be  made  in  un- 
necessary haste. 

The  project's  critics  maintain  that  the 
plans  violate  many  important  principles 
of  city  planning.  They  maintain  that 
since  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  be  accorded  the  power  of 
superior  eminent  domain  and  a  twenty- 
five  year  period  of  partial  tax  exemption 
and  will  be  given  outright  the  present  • 
city-owned  streets  within  the  area,  the 
company  has  a  special  responsibility  to 


the  public  to  meet  proper  standards. 
That  such  standards  will  not  be  met  is 
indicated  by  the  abnormally  high  density 
proposed  (445  persons  to  the  acre),  the 
absence  of  a  site  for  a  public  school 
within  the  project,  the  lack  of  plans  for 
any  indoor  or  adequate  outdoor  com- 
munity facilities.  The  plans  also  fail  to 
provide  for  the  rehousing  of  the  families 
now  on  the  site,  few  of  whom  could 
afford  the  new  rentals.  One  organiza- 
tion characterized  the  project  as  pro- 
posed as  "  a  company-owned  walled 
town,  with  no  publicly  owned  streets, 
park,  or  recreation  spaces  in  the  sixty- 
one  acre  area."  The  same  groups  are 
urging  the  city  to  include  in  the  contract 
prohibition  of  discrimination  against 
prospective  tenants  because  of  race, 
creed,  and  color.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  not  only  because  there  already 
have  been  indications  that  Negroes  will 
be  barred  from  the  project,  but  also  to 
set  a  precedent  for  future  redevelop- 
ment company  activities. 

New  Arrivals — Two  new  monthly  hous- 
ing bulletins  made  their  debut  in  1943, 
the  one  sponsored  by  a  local,  the  other 
by  a  national  citizen's  housing  organi- 
zation. The  first,  a  four-page  publica- 
tion, is  put  out  by  the  Citizen's  Housing 
Council  of  New  York,  470  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Each  issue  contains 
one  or  more  signed  articles  of  local, 
state,  or  national  interest,  other  current 
news,  and  a  bibliography.  Free  to  mem- 
ber's; for  others  10  cents  a  copy. 

The  second,  "Tomorrow's  Town,"  a 
venture  of  the  National  Committee  on 
the  Housing  Emergency,  has  an  at- 
tractive two-color  masthead  depicting 
in  a  not  too  literal  way  a  conception 
of  tomorrow's  city.  Special  monthly 
features  are  an  original  cartoon  by 
a  prominent  artist  and  a  symposium 
by  outstanding  specialists  on  some  one 
pertinent  topic.  Land  control,  new 
materials  and  techniques  were  put  under 
the  microscope  in  the  first  two  issues. 
Free  to  members.  From  the  committee, 
512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

SBLI 

T  N  its  first  year  of  business,  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  in  Connecticut 
resulted  in  $1,178,500  of  insurance  in 
force,  with  $1,553,800  applied  for 
through  the  eighteen  mutual  savings 
banks  identified  with  the  system.  Almost 
75  percent  of  the  applications  for  the 
first  year  were  from  wage  earners  and 
their  families,  with  the  banks  in  the 
three  large  industrial  cities  of  Bridge- 
port, New  Haven  and  Waterbury  ac- 
counting for  about  two  thirds  of  the 
insurance  written.  Out  of  the  total  of 
1,341  policies  written,  only  five  were 
allowed  to  lapse,  or  a  rate  of  0.5  percent. 
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.Of  the  applicants,  46  percent  had  no 
previous  insurance  when  making  applica- 
tion. Over  80  percent  of  the  applica- 
tions were  for  $1,000  or  less;  10  percent 
for  the  maximum  of  $3,000.  A  supple- 
mentary report  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  current  year  show  no  death 
claims  reported  during  the  fifteen  months 
the  Connecticut  SBLI  law  has  been  in 
effect. 

N.  Y.  War  Risk— The  New  York  State 
SBLI  system  will  shortly  begin  using  a 
new  war  risk  rider,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee established  a  "home  area,"  in- 
cluding the  forty-eight  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  New- 
foundland, and  recommended  that  no 
deaths  be  excluded  if  their  cause  arose 
within  this  area.  Deaths  of  those  in  the 
armed  forces  are  excluded  if  they  occur 
outside  the  home  area  for  any  cause,  or 
inside  the  area  within  six  months  after 
returning  to  it  if  death  resulted  from 
service.  Civilian  deaths  resulting  from 
war  and  caused  outside  the  home  area 
are  excluded  if  death  occurs  either  out- 
side the  area  or  within  six  months  after 
returning  to  it.  This  restriction  holds 
for  two  years  after  the  issue  of  the 
policy.  The  New  York  Insurance  De- 
partment has  approved  these  provisions 
and  recommended  their  use  by  all  com- 
panies so  that  there  may  be  no  competi- 
tion as  to  policy  provisions  in  regard  to 
war  risks.  A  war  risk  rider  was  first 
adopted  by  the  New  York  SBLI  system 
on  February  1942  for  use  on  all  policies 
issued  to  males  of  fourteen  and  a  half 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  rider  provided! 
that  if  the  insured  died  while  in  service, 
and  as  a  result  of  such  service  in  tim« 
of  war,  the  amount  payable  would  be 
restricted  to  the  premiums  paid  less 
dividends.  Under  the  new  rider,  in  the 
event  of  death  covered  by  the  restric- 
tions, the  reduced  benefit  will  be  the 
gross  premiums  paid  with  3  percent  com-, 
pound  interest,  plus  dividend  accumula- 
tions and  the  reserve  on  dividend  addi- 
tions, less  any  policy  loans.  All  policies 
issued  at  age  ten  or  over  will  contain  this 
rider.  SBLI  policyholders  whose  policies 
include  the  previous  rider  may  have  the 
new  one  substituted  on  request. 


People  and  Things 

AFTER  fifty-nine  years  of  operation 
the  woodyard  of  the  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York  City  was 
discontinued  last  month.  Since  1884,  the 
yard  has  been  a  source  of  employment 
for  homeless  men  and  of  firewood  for 
New  Yorkers  lucky  enough  to  have  fire- 
places. The  war  brought  a  double  reason 
fur  its  demise,  for  few  men  have  been 


applying  there  for  work  and  shipments 
of  wood  have  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Its  closing,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  the  society  has  dis- 
continued its  service  to  the  homeless. 
Through  its  Bureau  for  Men  and  Boys 
and  its  Work  Relief  Bureau,  CSS  will 
continue  to  offer  direct  personal  service 
and  employment  to  the  homeless. 

Purpose  of  the  founding  of  the  wood- 
yard,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  CSS,  was  "to  supply  a 
labor  test,  to  prove  the  sincerity  and 
willingness  of  applicants  for  work,  or 
for  relief  because  of  lack  of  work."  To 
obtain  permanent  employment  for  those 
who  had  stood  the  test  of  temporary 
work,  a  labor  bureau  was  soon  started. 
Work  that  could  be  done  in  three  hours 
was  credited  as  a  day's  labor  in  order  to 
allow  time  to  search  for  a  steady  job.  In 
1893,  Wayfarer's  Lodge  was  established 
to  provide  model  lodging  facilities  for 
homeless  men,  who  paid  the  cost  of  food 
and  shelter  through  their  work  at  the 
woodyard.  The  lodge  was  discontinued 
with  the  opening  of  New  York  City's 
first  municipal  lodging  house  in  1898. 

Job  Changes —  Leon  Henderson,  form- 
er administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  announced  last  month 
that  he  is  to  become  associated  with  the 
Research  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  an 
organization  set  up  by  private  industry 
to  interpret  governmental  regulations  to 
its  35,000  members.  .  .  .  The  American 
Red  Cross  has  named  George  E.  Allen 
chairman  of  its  newly  created  committee 
on  prisoners  of  war.  Mr.  Allen,  a  former 
District  of  Columbia  commissioner,  has 
for  the  past  year  been  serving  as  special 
assistant  to  the  ARC's  chairman, 
Norman  H.  Davis.  Jesse  O.  Thomas, 
former  field  director  for  the  National 
Urban  League  who  has  been  serving  in 
the  war  bonds  section  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  DepartrHent,  joined  the  ARC's 
national  headquarters  staff  last  month 
as  special  assistant  to  the  director  of 
domestic  operations.  .  .  .  The  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation  of  Detroit  has 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to 
Isidore  Sobeloff,  its  executive  director, 
who  has  gone  to  New  York  to  help 
organize  the  National  War  Fund  for 
New  York  City.  .  .  .  Stephen  Habbe,  for 
the  past  two  years  clinical  psychologist 
at  the  National  Training  School  for 
Boys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  left  the 
social  work  world  to  do  research  for  the 
Life  Insurance  Sales  Research  Bureau, 
Hartford,  Conn.  .  .  .  The  Children's 
Bureau  of  Los  Angeles  imported  its  new 
executive  secretary,  Kenneth  R.  Fore- 
man all  the  way  from  Alaska  where  he 
was  superintendent  of  child  welfare 
services  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  .  .  .  Corrington  Gill,  erstwhile 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  has  been  ap- 


pointed director  of  the  Committee  for 
Congested  Production  Areas,  to  work 
with  state  and  local  governments  on 
problems  caused  by  federal  agency  activi- 
ties in  crowded  areas. 

Elected —  Last  month  Natalie  W.  Lin- 
derholm.  consultant  on  agency  policies 
for  the  Greater  New  York  Fund,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American 
\Vomen's  Association,  succeeding  Ann 
Morgan  who  has  been  president  since 
1928.  .  .  .  The  Florida  State  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  has  elected  Eunice 
Minton,  social  service  director  of  the 
Florida  State  Welfare  Board,  as  its 
president  for  the  coming  year. 

Against  Rackets — The  "opening  gun  in 
the  drive  against  fake  charities"  in  New 
York  City  was  fired  last  month  by  the 
attorney  general's  office,  which  initiated 
a  suit  to  annul  the  charter  and  end  the 
corporate  existence  of  the  East  Side 
Free  Kitchen  Center,  Inc.  Chief  "serv- 
ice" of  the  center  is  said  to  be  serving 
about  fifteen  persons  a  free  noon  meal 
made  up  of  unsalable  vegetables  and 
stale  bread  solicited  from  stores  and 
bakeries  in  the  neighborhood.  According 
to  the  assistant  attorney  general,  the 
corporation  seems  to  have  no  bank 
account  though  evidence  would  indicate 
that  large  sums  are  collected  yearly 
through  a  mail  campaign.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  have  jointly  determined  that 
the  center  is  "not  a  bona  fide  religious 
organization." 


ELIZABETH  S.  DIXON,  associate  profes- 
sor of  casework  at  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  University  of 
Chicago,  died  late  last  month.  A  pioneer 
in  the  theory  that  experience  in  the  field 
should  be  closely  integrated  with  class- 
room teaching.  Miss  Dixon  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  a  school  faculty  to 
serve  both  as  a  classroom  teacher  and  as 
a  field  work  supervisor.  The  example 
she  set  in  the  middle  Twenties  in  divid- 
ing her  time  between  Chicago's  United 
Charities  and  the  university  classroom 
led  to  the  establishment  of  new  stand- 
ards of  field  work  instruction  in  many 
other  areas.  A  graduate  of  the  old  Chi- 
cago School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
she  began  her  career  as  caseworker  with 
the  United  Charities.  Later  she  became 
registrar  of  her  alma  mater.  When  that 
was  absorbed  by  the  new  School  of  So- 
cial Service  Administration  in  1920,  she 
went  along  as  a  university  faculty  mem- 
ber with  Sophonisba  Breckenridge  and 
Edith  Abbott,  who  has  referred  to  her 
as  an  "able  teacher  with  a  gift  of  lucid 
exposition  and  a  genuine  sense  of  humor 
that  made  a  whole  generation  of  stu- 
dents come  to  her  and  write  to  her  of 
their  problems." 
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Readers  Write 


Discrimination  at  St.  Louis 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  finished 
reading  Kathryn  Close's  article  on  the 
St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  [see  "St.  Louis 
in  April,"  Survey  Midmonthly,  May 
1943],  in  which  she  stated  that  if  any 
tensions  arose  concerning  discrimination 
they  did  not  come  to  the  surface.  I 
should  like  you  to  know  of  the  refusal 
of  hotels  to  allow  Negroes  to  ride  other 
than  freight  elevators  until  issue  was 
taken  with  them ;  also  of  the  fact  that 
Negroes  held  meetings  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter of  protest  to  the  Conference  because 
of  the  choice  of  such  a  city.  The  com- 
placency was  evident  on  the  part  of  the 
planners,  not  on  the  part  of  the  victims 
of  discrimination.  It  was  more  keenly 
felt  because  of  the  excess  amount  of  flag 
waving  and  shouting  about  democracy 
when  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  this 
country  hardly  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  word  from  seeing  it  in  actual  prac- 
tice. ANNE  MARIE  RANDOLPH 
Springfield,  III. 

Thoughts  on  Casework 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Before  I  began  to  study 
social  work  two  years  ago  I  used  to 
accept  the  term  "casework"  without 
much  question.  In  fact,  I  had  it  some- 
what confused  with  baskets  of  groceries 
and  ten  dollar  bills.  It  scares  me  to 
think  of  what  might  have  happened  had 
I  been  set  at  large  with  food  and  money 
to  help  "poor  people,"  for  I  would  have 
known  very  little  about  the  people  as 
individuals  with  potentialities  to  supply 
their  own  groceries  and  money,  plus  the 
added  strength  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

I'm  trying  to  think  of  how  I  felt  when 
it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that  my  kind 
of  casework  didn't  have  all  the  essentials. 
I'm  sure  I  was  disturbed  because,  from 
one  point  of  view,  it  is  very  satisfying  to 
give  freely  to  people  and  have  the  satis- 
faction that  they  are  going  to  have  their 
evening  meal  because  of  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  it's  hard  to  say  "no"  to 
people  even  when  you  know  you'll  be 
pauperizing  them  by  saying  "yes."  That's 
why  one  essential  element  in  casework  is 
the  ability  of  the  caseworker  to  be 
objective  in  considering  the  need  or  the 
problem.  If  his  own  feelings  are  involved 
in  the  process  it  becomes  one  sided  and 
the  client's  needs  are  met  in  a  hit  and 
miss  fashion. 

I  think  I  have  learned  by  degrees  that 
in  helping  the  client  it  is  impossible  to 
impose  on  him  what  you  think  he  needs. 
My  early  misunderstanding  about  this 
was  shown  in  my  field  work.  At  the 


Juvenile  Court  I  told  a  little  boy  that 
he  was  to  come  home  early  in  the  eve- 
ning and  to  go  to  school  regularly.  To 
me,  it  meant  informing  him  about  these 
things  so  he  would  not  get  into  trouble 
again  and  be  brought  back  into  the  court. 
I  overlooked  the  fact  that  maybe  he 
didn't  see  any  advantage  in  doing  them — 
maybe  actually  he  didn't  want  to  change. 
His  mother  gave  him  credit  for  abso- 
lutely nothing,  so  he  could  see  no  value 
in  change  from  that  standpoint.  He 
could  see  no  value  in  change  from  any 
standpoint,  so  he  didn't  change.  Casework 
is  not  just  a  question  of  interviewing  a 
person,  figuring  out  what  he  needs,  and 
proceeding  to  help  him  fit  into  what  the 
caseworker  thinks  he  needs.  The  client's 
feeling  about  what  he  needs  is  the  im- 
portant thing,  and  I  think  consideration 
of  it  is  a  good  starting  place.  Then  he 
knows  he  is  being  accepted  and  the  way 
is  paved  for  helping  him. 

I'm  sure  now  that  being  a  caseworker 
is  a  much  more  vast  and  serious  thing 
than  I  thought  two  years  ago.  I  see  it 
as  a  form  of  self-discipline  applying  to 
the  caseworker  as  well  as  to  the  client. 
It  involves  a  real  acceptance  of  the 
person  coming  for  help,  a  consideration 
of  his  immediate  need  as  well  as  his 
potential  growth,  an  evaluation  of  what 
the  caseworker  can  offer  in  relation  to 
his  need,  and  finally  the  mutual  working 
of  the  caseworker  and  the  client  toward 
the  point  where  the  client  will  be  self- 
sufficient. 

This  year  I  have  learned  to  use  the 
word  "why"  as  discipline  in  keeping  away 
from  being  judgmental.  When  I  meet  a 
client  and  hear  his  story  about  his 
difficulties  or  hear  somebody  else's  ac- 
count of  his  difficulties,  I  always  ask 
myself  "why?"  This  reminds  me  that 
whether  his  behavior  is  normal  or  not,  it 
has  meaning  to  him  and  some  reason  lies 
behind  it. 

Even  though  many  of  my  old  friends 
maintain  that  all  I  do  is  "go  around  and 
talk  to  people,"  I'm  not  as  disturbed 
about  this  attitude  as  I  used  to  be.  I 
used  to  feel  the  same  way,  but  I'm  glad 
to  know  that  I  was  wrong,  because  now 
I  see  casework  as  an  asset  to  any  com- 
munity. However,  I  recognize  that 
though  its  success  depends  largely  on 
being  aware  of  individual  differences,  the 
fact  that  there  are  individual  differences 
sometimes  makes  casework  impossible.  It 
is  pointless  to  force  casework  on  people 
who  do  not  want  it.  This  is  true  not  only 
in  the  field  of  social  work.  Medical  and 
legal  advice  are  also  pointless  if  people 
do  not  want  to  accept  them. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  good  case- 
worker is  one  who  is  understanding  and 


who  has  a  fundamental  interest  in  people. 
The  skills  she  must  acquire  include  the 
ability  to  listen  objectively  to  the  client's 
story  of  his  need,  and  to  act  on  that 
after  an  evaluation  of  him  as  a  person 
in  relation  to  his  need.  A  STUDENT 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

IR  to  the  Surv.  Mid. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Has  not  the  time  come 
when  you  should  insert  in  each  issue  of 
The  Survey  Midmonthly  a  glossary  of 
abbreviations?  In  the  January  issue  of 
the  Midmonthly  I  find,  in  addition  to 
the  more  widely  known  alphabetical 
names— OWI,  USO,  WPA,  FBI,  OCD, 
—such  enigmas  as  WRA,  APWA, 
ODHWS,  ADC,  AMA,  WMC,  CDVO, 
WPB,  OPA,  OPC,  Gra-Y,  N-Y, 
NAHO,  FPHA,  SSEU,  NIB,  and  prob- 
ably more.  It  is  true,  a  diligent  search 
sometimes  (not  always)  reveals  the 
meaning  of  these  cryptic  symbols  on  a 
nearby  page — but  I  doubt  that  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  your  readers  will  have 
the  time  to  look  for  them. 

My  suggestion  is  quite  serious,  though 
for  reading  facility  it  would  obviously 
be  better  to  use  abbreviations  that  are 
still  recognizable,  such  as  War  Reloc. 
Auth.,  Am.  P.  Welf.  Assn.,  Agr.  Mark. 
Adm.,  Def.  Welfare  Serv.,  Manpower 
Comn.,  C.  D.  Vol.  Off.,  N.  Assn.  Hous. 
Officials.  Because  of  the  nature  of  its 
interests,  Survey  Midmonthly  has  a 
unique  problem  in  this  matter,  that  it 
must  handle  in  a  unique  way. 

INCONSTANT  READER 
EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Can  the  "inconstant 
reader"  fail  to  realize  that  he  lives  in 
an  alphabetical  age?-  The  Survey  tries 
to  minimize  confusion  by  allowing  the 
use  of  initials  in  an  article  only  after 
the  full  title  of  the  organization  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned. 

Family  Trouble 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  lately  become 
acquainted  with  a  large  and  very  inter- 
esting family.  Every  one  of  the  many 
children  needs  a  friend,  or  several  friends 
who  understand  how  to  help  a  fellow  to 
help  himself. 

The  mother,  who  still  uses  her  maiden 
name,  Terra  Firma,  has  been  so  busy 
bearing  children  that  they  ran  wild  after 
their  infancy.  The  father,  John  Go- 
Getter,  has  been  so  busy  go-getting  that 
he  has  seen  his  children  only  when  they 
were  in  his  way. 

Lately,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  chil- 
dren, Italia,  and  her  two  young  brothers, 
Germanicus  and  Japanicus,  have  at- 
tracted most  attention.  Because  of  their 
gangster  methods,  many  persons  say  that 
they  have  reverted  to  barbarism.  But 
some  of  us  believe  that  they  can  become 
good  neighbors  if  they  are  carefully  re- 
(Continued  on  page  192) 
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Book  Reviews 


This  Sick  World 


OUR  AGE  OF  UNREASON,  by  Franz  Alex- 
ander, M.D.  Lippincott.  371  pp.  Price  $3, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


"TPHIS  is  a  book  for  a  psychiatrist,  or 
^  a  philosopher,  or  a  thinking  citizen. 
Its  focus  is  our  present  world  in  its  two 
great  camps.  The  Unreason  of  its  title  is 
found  in  the  praise  of  violence,  and  the 
writer  does  not  close  his  eyes  to  any  of 
the  destructive  forces  in  human  nature. 
But  everywhere,  even  in  the  violent,  even 
in  dictatorship,  he  sees  the  power  of  con- 
science in  the  rationalizations  which  the 
violent  seem  obliged  to  put  forward. 
Self-deception  is  ugly,  but  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  a  person  feels  a  need  to  cover 
his  evil  deeds — that  the  wicked  make 
desperate  efforts  to  win  the  approval  of 
the  queer  consciences  that  they  possess. 
Psychopathology  is  considered  in  its 
broadest  aspects  and  in  relation  to  the 
Axis  and  to  Democracy.  Always  the 
writer  stands  up  for  the  progressive 
'forces  in  human  nature,  in  society,  in 
the  United  States.  Men  may  be  pre- 
pared emotionally  for  a  new  and  better 
world. 

This  book  should  be  read  widely — it  is 
unusually  fine  thinking. 
Philadelphia  E.   D.   B. 

LOVE  AGAINST  HATE,  by  Karl  Menninger, 
M.D.  Harcourt.  Brace.  311  pp.  Price  $3.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

T  N  his  usual  lucid  style  and  with  illumi- 

nating  analogies,  Dr.  Menninger  pre- 
sents for  the  layman,  physician,  teacher, 
sociologist,  economist,  and  educator 
(public,  private,  and  religious)  an  ex- 
tremely frank  and,  for  the  most  part, 
easily  understandable  expose  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  and  viewpoints  of 
psychiatry. 

Of  necessity  the  viewpoints  are  per- 
sonalized. However,  there  is  definite 
value  in  the  author's  conscious  willing- 
ness to  do  this  since  it  develops  the  terms 
of  "constructive  (love)"  and  "destruc- 
tive (hate)"  forces,  which  is  another 
way  of  applying  to  present  day  problems 
and  concepts  the  primary  instincts  of 
propagation  of  race  and  self-preserva- 
tion. 

He  does  a  noteworthy  job  of  removing 
psychiatry  from  its  usual  position  of  a 
"dilettante  science"  to  a  position  where 
it  is  vitally  important  in  the  synthesis 
of  intelligent  attitudes  towards  the 
"problem  of  living"  which  are  today 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  educators,  reli- 
gious, economic  and  governmental  agen- 
cies. He  has  covered  a  huge  amount  of 
material  and  because  of  that  has  been 
forced  to  leave  many  assailable  loopholes. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  not  pedantic. 

This    book    with    its    stimulating    and 


constructive  ideas  is  highly  recommended. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  considered  as  a 
"must"  book  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  or  engaged  in  formulating  new  ideas 
and  laws  for  our  fortunately  ever  chang- 
ing world. 
Philadelphia  O.  E.  RAEZER,  M.D. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  PSYCHIATRIST  ON  THE 
WAR  AND  AFTER,  by  William  A.  White, 
M.D.  Paul  B.  Hoeber  (1919).  Reprinted  by 
the  William  Alanson  White  Psychiatric  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  28  pp.  Price 
$1.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHE  pen  of  the  late  superintendent  of 
•*•  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton, covered  a  wide  area  in  psychiatry 
and  allied  fields  throughout  his  brilliant 
and  progressive  life.  In  psychiatric  litera- 
ture, no  one  has  ever  written  with  more 
authority.  Dr.  White  wrote  as  he  lec- 
tured and  taught,  aggressively,  clearly 
and  with  great  insight.  This  small 
volume,  hardly  longer  than  an  essay, 
was  significant  in  the  first  World  War 
period,  and  is  even  more  important  now. 
In  it  the  author  discussed  the  psychology 
of  conflict,  the  psychological  causes  and 
effects  of  war,  individualism  and  social- 
ism, and  similar  topics  still  very  much 
alive.  He  dwelt  on  the  need  for  special 
planning  for  the  socially  handicapped, 
with  special  reference  to  rehabilitation  of 
ex-soldiers. 

Anyone  in  medicine,  social  work,  edu- 
cation and  allied  fields  will  find  this  re- 
print valuable. 
Philadelphia    LAUREN  H.  SMITH,  M.D. 

Toward  Understanding 

A  STUDY  IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  by 
Harold  P.  Levy.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
165  pp.  Price  Si,  postpaid  by  Surve>  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

COMEONE  who  saw  Mr.  Levy's  book 
in  proof  said,  "Too  bad  it  no  longer 
is  timely."  I  dissent.  If  there  ever  has 
been  a  period  when  better  public  rela- 
tions were  not  timely  for  the  whole 
welfare  field  I  don't  know  about  it.  Now 
such  relations  are  not  only  timely,  they 
are  urgent.  The  horse  of  "emergency" 
which  public  welfare  long — too  long — 
has  ridden,  has  been  shot  out  from  under 
it.  It  must  now  stand  on  its  own  two 
feet,  its  status  depending  not  on  the 
emotion  but  on  the  understanding  of  the 
public  that  supports  it.  Thoughtful,  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  establish  and  maintain 
sound  public  relations  have  not  distin- 
guished this  field.  The  current  breathing 
spell  when  old  pressures  are  relaxed  and 
new  ones  not  yet  clearly  identified, 
seems  to  hold  the  opportunity  for  build- 
ing bridges  to  understanding  which  "the 
welfare"  must  have  increasingly  if  it  is 
not  to  become  a  Cinderella  among  the 
functions  of  government. 

Mr.   Lew's  hook  doesn't  tell  von  how 


to  do  all  this.  You'll  still  have  to  do  your 
own  thinking.  What  he  offers  "to  any 
agency  receptive  to,  or  seeking  guidance 
and  practical  help  .  .  ."  is  a  case  study 
of  how  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  handled  its  public  re- 
lations over  a  period  of  five  years.  1937- 
42,  under  a  variety  of  political  and 
economic  circumstances.  But,  as  Mary 
Swain  Routzahn  points  out  in  her  ex- 
cellent introduction,  "Readers  who  look 
for  ready-made  plans  and  easily  applied 
techniques  to  solve  their  problems  will 
not,  of  course,  find  the  answers  to  their 
hopes  in  one  or  a  dozen  case  studies."  A 
combination  of  imagination,  skill,  and 
hard  work  is  the  key  in  every  situation. 
Mr.  Levy  describes  in  simple,  roiu  ise 
English  the  organization,  methods,  and 
experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  depart- 
ment's Division  of  Public  Relations.  He 
does  not  evaluate  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses but  they  show  up  of  their  own 
weight.  The  important  thing  that 
emerges  is  the  value  of  treating  public 
relations  as  a  continuous  process  with 
responsibility  for  leadership  and  direction 
clearly  defined,  even  though  much  of  the 
detail  work  may  be  decentralized.  And, 
notes  Mr.  Levy  comfortingly,  "The  pro- 
gram is  comparatively  inexpensive,  for  it 
depends  largely  on  methods  which  do  not 
involve  any  considerable  expense  for 
material."  Pennsylvania,  it  seems,  has 
discovered  that  the  limited  sum  it  can 
budget  for  public  relations  returns  the 
best  dividends  when  it  is  invested  in 
brains,  skill,  and  leadership. 
Osterville,  Mass.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Desk  Digest 

THE  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT  IN  THE 
COURTS,  by  Herbert  O.  Eby.  Harper.  250  pp. 
Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

\1/"HKN  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  was  new  and  while  its 
administrators  and  field  agents  were 
being  enjoined  with  bewildering  monot- 
ony, the  hope  was  frequently  and  fer- 
vently expressed  that,  after  the  act's 
constitutionality  had  been  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  quick  and  friendly 
use  of  the  federal  courts  would  he  made 
wherever  the  commissioners'  determina- 
tions were  properly  questioned.  We 
know  now  that  the  testing  was  generous 
though  seldom  amicable.  Hundreds  of 
cases  went  up  on  appeal. 

Mr.  Eby's  book  is  an  excellent  o>m- 
pilation  of  pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
decisions  thus  reached  both  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  by  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals.  Here,  in  one  small 
volume,  the  author  finds  space  for  their 
opinions  on  problems  of  board  jurisdic- 
tion, employers'  right  of  free  speech, 
discrimination  and  its  suggested  cure, 
reinstatement  of  strikers  with  or  with- 
out back  pay,  appropriate  units,  refusal 
to  bargain  collectively,  company  unions, 
procedure,  and  a  long  list  of  others.  The 
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addition  of  brief  background  comment  at 
the  head  of  each  chapter  increases  the 
summary's  usefulness.  The  painstaking 
task  of  preparing  case  and  citation 
indices,  as  well  as  a  complete  table  of 
contents,  merits  the  reader's  gratitude. 
It  was  not  the  author's  intention  to  dip 
into  the  decisions  handed  down  by  the 
courts  of  the  states  in  disputes  arising 
in  intrastate  industry  and  service,  but  the 
omission  will  be  noted. 

The  book  makes  a  valuable  desk 
digest.  REV.  JOHN  P.  BOI.AND 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cities  and  the  War 

MUNICIPALITIES  AND  THE  LAW  IN 
ACTION:  1943  Edition.  Proceedings  of  the 
1943  War  Conference  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Municipal  Law  Officers.  611  pp.  Price  $7.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TpHIS  volume  is  concerned  with  the 
*•  impact  of  the  war  on  the  municipal 
governments  of  the  United  States.  It 
considers  every  aspect  of  the  legal  effect 
of  the  war  on  city  government.  Such 
diverse  subjects  as  civilian  defense,  new 
employment  problems,  federal  and  state 
controls,  wartime  housing,  municipal  air- 
ports, postwar  planning,  the  effect  of  war 
on  municipal  finance,  wartime  civil  liber- 
ties, and  other  phases  of  current  munici- 
pal needs  and  activities,  are  discussed  by 
men  -who  are  engaged  in  untangling  the 
legal  knots  caused  by  the  great  and 
growing  dislocations  of  wartime  econ- 
omy. The  book  should  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  the  specialist  in  municipal 
affairs,  but  to  every  citizen  who  wishes 
to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
problems  facing  his  city  and  an  intelligent 
basis  for  evaluating  the  performance  of 
his  local  government  and  proposals  for 
its  improvement.  Especially  valuable  are 
the  many  excellent  discussions  of  recent 
court  decisions  affecting  various  munici- 
pal activities. 
New  York  L.  O.  ROTHSCHILD 

Stuttering  and  Stammering 

THE  DEFECTIVE  IN  SPEECH,  by  Mildred 
FreburK  Berry  and  Jon  Eisenson.  Crofts.  426 
pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

PHIS  volume,  written  primarily  as  a 
textbook  for  the  college  student,  will 
be  useful  also  to  teacher,  social  worker, 
parent,  and  even  to  "the  typically  poorly 
trained  aunt"  whom  it  mentions.  To  be 
sure,  auntie,  faced  with  such  a  sentence 
as  "The  fundamental  concepts  of  neural 
integration  undoubtedly  are  familiar  to 
you"  may  feel  discouraged;  but  if  she 
will  acquaint  herself  with  the  student's 
vocabulary,  she  will  find  what  follows 
remarkably  clear. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  auntie  will  per- 
severe, for  she — and  others — may  be  sur- 
prised to  realize  how  great  is  the  num- 
ber of  factors  affecting  speech.  An  ap- 
preciation of  this  is  important  and  it  is 
therefore  gratifying  to  find  so  wide  a  cov- 
erage in  a  single  volume. 

The  dangers  of  such  a  polio-  are  ob- 


vious, and  the  authors  do  in  fact  some- 
times oversimplify  to  the  point  of  giving 
a  distorted  picture,  as  for  instance  in  the 
discussion  of  bilingualism,  and  of  the  re- 
lationships of  speech  defects  to  reading 
achievement.  There  are  some  important 
omissions,  too.  Such  matters  will  be  ob- 
servable to  specialists  in  various  lines, 
but  in  general  the  book  is  admirably  bal- 
anced, sound  and  well  documented. 

The  teacher  will  be  pleased  with  the 
generally  excellent  selection  of  tests,  al- 
though the  matter  of  laterality  tests  is 
a  notable  exception.  Even  more  useful 
are  the  varied  and  suggestive  exercises, 
a  splendid  feature  of  which  is  the  ar- 
rangement in  order  of  articulatory  pro- 
ficiency. 

This  book  should,  and  probably  will, 
find  a  place  on  many  desks  and  be  fre- 
quently consulted. 

CHARLOTTE  C.  PARDEE 
M'illiamstoivn,  Mass. 

Complex  Taxonomy 

THE  STATUS  SYSTEM  OF  A  MODERN- 
COMMUNITY,  by  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and 
Paul  S.  Lunt.  Yale  University  Press.  246  pp. 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


that  the  second  volume  of  the 
Yankee  City  series  has  appeared,  the 
character  of  the  study  becomes  more 
definite  and  less  encouraging.  This  vol- 
ume is  intended  to  provide  a  systematic 
account  of  the  social  contexts  of  be- 
havior in  a  New  England  community 
so  that  any  given  instance  of  social  inter- 
action can  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of 
its  total  constellation  of  social  relations. 
But  what  promised  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  an  urban  society  has 
developed  into  a  complicated  series  of 
classifications  with  little  indication  of 
their  value  for  interpretation.  We  are 
introduced  to  "nineteen  class-types  of 
associations  converted  into  fifty-four 
positions";  "twenty-four  class-types  of 
families  converted  into  fifty  positions"  ; 
"thirty-four  general  class-types  converted 
into  eighty-nine  positions."  But  there  is 
no  indication  that  this  complex  tax- 
onomy contributes  notably  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  social  structure  of  New- 
buryport  as  it  actually  operated. 

What  was  a  slight  shortcoming  in  the 
first  volume  becomes  a  flagrant  defect 
in  the  second.  The  authors  are  elliptic 
to  the  point  of  obscurity.  They  leave  too 
much  to  be  written  in  by  the  reader.  In 
a  volume  of  201  pages,  exclusive  of  sta- 
tistical appendices,  there  are  82  pages  of 
text  and  119  of  tabulations. 

The  authors  are  reticent  about  the 
applicability  of  their  elaborate  sets  of 
bloodless  categories.  Perhaps  relevant 
descriptive  materials  were  lacking,  inas- 
much as  the  field  work  was  completed 
before  the  analytical  system  had  been 
formulated.  There  are  only  a  few  illus- 
trations of  how  these  concepts  permit  us 
to  determine  the  social  contexts  of 
behavior.  In  general,  however,  there  is 


little  concern  with  the  dynamics  of  situa- 
tions which  are  summarized  in  the  cate- 
gories. And  since  information  concerning 
actual  behavior  is  not  made  available,  we 
are  left  very  much  in  the  dark.  One 
should  like  to  know,  for  example,  some- 
thing of  the  behavior,  interpersonal  rela- 
tions, and  problems  of  adjustment  in  a 
family  which  includes  both  upper-upper 
and  lower-middle  class  members  or  in 
a  family  which  includes  members  ranging 
from  lower-lower  to  upper-middle  class 
status.  These  cases  plainly  entail  an 
unusual  degree  of  social  mobility.  How 
did  this  come  about?  We  learn  very 
little  when  the  cases  are  identified  for  us 
as  family  class-types  5  and  14,  respec- 
tively. 

In  short,  we  have  here  a  taxonomy  of 
"social  positions,  class-types  and  struc- 
tures." We  do  not  have  a  guide  to  a 
dynamic  analysis  of  a  modern  community. 
Moreover,  since  later  volumes  in  the 
series  apparently  are  not  to  be  devoted 
to  class-and-positional  systems,  we  must 
suppose  that  we  now  have  the  authors' 
last  word  on  this  particular  aspect.  If 
this  be  so,  then  they  have  sacrificed  an 
instructive  analysis  of  the  workings  of 
an  urban  community  to  a  scaffold  of 
concepts  yet  to  be  shown  useful.  It  may 
not  be  too  late  to  urge  upon  the  authors 
that  they  take  up  the  challenge  of  their 
own  materials  and,  in  an  interpretive 
volume,  disclose  to  their  readers  the 
presumed  value  of  their  logical  multipli- 
cation of  categories.  A  six-volume  report 
should  not  leave  the  inevitable  "so 
what?"  unanswered. 

ROBERT  K.  MERTOX 
Columbia  University 

Psychiatry  on  the  Campus 

MENTAL  HEALTH  IN  COLLEGE,  by  Cle- 
ments C.  Fry,  M.D.,  with  collaboration  of 
Edna  G.  Rostow.  Commonwealth  Fund,  365  pp. 
Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

r\R.  FRY  and  Yale  University  are  to 
^^  be  congratulated  on  producing  so 
thorough  and  so  realistic  a  presentation 
of  the  case  material  seen  by  the  psychia- 
trist in  the  University  Department  of 
Health  over  a  period  of  years.  One  does 
not  have  to  go  back  many  years  in  their 
reading  to  realize  what  poor  stuff  was 
presented  in  relation  to  nervous  and  men- 
tal difficulties  occurring  during  the  edu- 
cational program.  We  used  to  talk  about 
the  nervous  breakdowns  resulting  from 
"overwork."  We  used  to  be  satisfied 
with  terms  like  "exhaustion  states"  and 
of  failing  examinations  because  of  "ner- 
vousness." Now  we  have  presented  to  us 
a  wealth  of  case  material  in  which  the 
many  and  varied  problems  disturbing  the 
individual  student  are  carefully  studied 
and  constructively  presented. 

Among  the  four  parts  into  which  this 
hook  is  divided,  I  would  like  to  single  out 
for  commendation  the  section  on  Family 
Relationships.  It  points  out  with  great 
clarity  the  serious  effects  upon  students 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


Wanted  by  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  Arch- 
diocese of  San  Antonio  (San  Antonio,  Texas) 
one  family  case  worker,  graduate  of  an  ac- 
credited Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  or 
with  a  Certificate  from  an  Accredited  School 
and  preferably  with  some  experience  with  ac- 
credited  family  agency ;  also  one  children's 
case  worker  with  similar  training  and  with 
Lperience  in  child  placing  and  foster  family 
home-finding.  Travel  expenses  to  San  An- 
tonio, state  what  salary. 


Wanted — Two  trained  Catholic  social  workerm 
lor  family  and  child  welfare  case  work,  salary 
$1,620.00  to  $2.040.00.  Apply  Catholic  Chari- 
ties of  Omaha,  418  North  25th  Street,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

Settlement   Headworker  or  associate.      Broad  ex- 
perience.    7865  Survey. 


of  emotional  dependence  upon  the  family, 
and  the  need  for  understanding  in  the 
educational  procedure  of  the  value  of 
emotional  maturity  and  independence. 
The  section  on  Sexual  Growth,  Behav- 
ior, and  Attitudes  is  done  with  commend- 
able frankness  and  should  bring  strongly 
before  the  medical  profession  and  our 
educators  the  importance  of  a  well  in- 
tegrated educational  program  dealing 
with  the  important  part  such  growth 
and  understanding  have  upon  human  be- 
ings' mental  stability. 

We  wish  that  the  book  had  not  ended 
upon  the  rather  depressing  note  of  the 
occasional  suicide,  but  would  rather  have 
seen  Dr.  Fry  close  by  telling  us  what 
this  whole  program  has  meant  to  the  en- 
richment of  life  not  only  during  student 
days  but  in  the  years  ahead  of  the 
student. 

In  reading  this  book  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  the  college  psychiatrist  can 
rarely  have  the  time  for  detailed  study 
of  the  unconscious.  I  did  not  once  come 
across  the  word  unconscious  in  the  whole 
volume ;  but  that  extraordinarily  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  in 
briefer  forms  of  psychotherapy  is  appar- 
ent to  one  who  reads  the  book  careful- 
ly, and  especially  to  some  of  us  who  have 
been  closely  in  touch  with  this  important 
contribution  to  health  in  our  education- 
al institutions.  It  should  have  a  very 
wide  reading  by  medical  men,  educators, 
and  parents.  ARTHUR  H.  RUGGLES,  M.D. 
Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 


READERS  WRITE 

(Continued  from  page  189) 


educated    under    close    supervision    until 
ready  for  probation. 

Of  all  this  family,  I  have  known  young 
Sam  best.  He  is  commonly  called  Uncle 
Sam,  perhaps  because  he  has  many 
nephews  and  nieces  about  him.  He  has 
worked  hard,  and  usually  has  done  well 
in  other  ways,  to  set  a  good  example 
to  his  young  admirers.  He  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  pays  to  think  of  the 
other  fellow  as  well  as  himself. 

Sam  and  his  older  sister  Britannia 
have  for  some  time  worked  and  played 
together.  They  have  even  begun  to  pull 
down  the  walls  which  they  had  built 
between  their  gardens.  Big  brother  Rus- 
sia, once  thought  to  be  the  worst  of  all, 
has  now  proved  that  he  can  do  some 
things  wonderfully  well.  And  China,  the 
oldest  of  the  sisters,  has  shown  that  she 
is  not  too  old  to  learn  new  ways. 

As  I  look  "into  the  future,"  I  see  all 
these  brothers  and  sisters  begin  to  ap- 
preciate one  another's  differences  and 
their  special  abilities.  Terra  Firma  asks 
us  all  to  cooperate  to  help  them  and 
to  give  her  peace  in  her  old  age. 
Tucson,  Ariz.  HAROLD  K.  ESTABROOK 
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Organizations  (cont. ) 

Health 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications.  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houti. 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salic  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tion! sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centars,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D.;  National  Di- 
rector, D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director. 
Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9  6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER.   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M. -4   P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.   to  1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30-8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
mfnt  fee.  Louise  C.  Odencranlz,  Director. 
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•  When   you   know   a  man  you   cannot 
hate  him. — Old  French  philosopher. 

•  It  is  more  important  to  the  community 
that  innocence  should  be  protected  than 
that  guilt  should  be  punished.  —  JOHN 
ADAMS. 

•  I  think  it  must  somewhere  be  written 
that  the  virtues  of  mothers  shall,  occa- 
sionally, be  visited  on  their  children,  as 
well   as   the   sins  of   fathers. — CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

•  More  harm  is  done  by  untrained,  half- 
baked    educational    statisticians    than    by 
all    the    quack   doctors   in    the    world. — 
DEAN    PAUL    P.    BOYD,    University    of 
Kentucky,  in  School  and  Society. 

•  After  military  victory,  the  opening  of 
another  great  struggle  is   foreseen:    To 
lift  living  standards  from  one  end  of  this 
planet  to  another. — MILO  PERKINS,  ex- 
ecutive    director,    Board     of    Economic 
Warfare. 

•  The  present  awakening  in  our  nation 
and    the   present   struggle   of    conflicting 
ideas  and  forces  here  and  throughout  the 
world    are    aspects    of    one    world-wide 
birth  agony  of  an  unprecedented  and  uni- 
versal age  of  brotherhood,  peace  and  hu- 
man progress. — ALICE  SIMMONS  Cox,  in 
the  New  York  Age. 


So  They  Say 

•  Absenteeism  is  one  result  of  weariness. 
It  demands  study  more  than  punishment. 
• — -British  Ministry  of  Labour  Report. 


•  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men;  and 
if   a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice,  neither  can  a  kingdom 
rise  without  his  aid. — BENJAMIN  FRANK- 
LIN. 

•  The  dignity  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  lib- 
erty, the  self-respect  of  the  human  spirit, 
is  the  best  product  which  civilization  has 
brought  into  this  world.  —  JOSEPH  E. 
DAVIES,  in  Mission  to  Moscow. 

•  The  core  of  a  democratic  system  lies 
in  healthy  local  communities  alive  to  local 
problems  which  in  their  total  make  up 
state   and  national  problems.  —  Annual 
Report  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

•  Every   congressman    and   every   news- 
paper  man   is  like   a   doctor;   he   spends 
most  of  his  time  hearing  from  the  people 
who  have   a   pain,   and   if  he   is   not   on 
guard  he  is  likely  to  forget  how  many 
people  there  are  who  do  not  have  a  pain. 
— WALTER  LIPPMAN,  columnist. 


•  Full  employment  is  going  to  be  the 
test  of  the  survival  of  our  democracy. — 
STUART  CHASE,  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
May. 

•  Not  in  days  of  prosperity  and  ease,  but 
in  days  of  toil  and  danger,  do  we  learn 
what  it  means   to  be   neighbors. — PAUL 
V.  McNuTT,  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator. 

•  In  the  years  to  come  it  will  be  even 
more  important  for  the  schools  to  teach 
character  than   to  teach   facts.  —  VICE 
PRESIDENT  HENRY  A.  WALLACE,  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Connecticut  College. 

'  All  educators,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  are  in  the  amusement  business,  and 
all  movie  makers  and  radio  broadcast- 
ers ...  are  educators. — ORSON  WELLES, 
to  the  Pacific  Southwest  Regional  Con- 
ference on  Adult  Education. 

'  Peace  must  be  assured  by  keeping  alive 
as  the  motivating  power  within  all  our 
people  the  love  of  freedom  rather  than 
hatred ;  a  deepened  compassion  for  all 
those  that  suffer,  rather  than  a  thirst  for 
revenge ;  the  determination  to  rebuild  for 
progress,  culture  and  beauty,  rather  than 
to  compete  for  markets  and  balance  of 
power. — E.  G.  STEGER,  director,  Social 
Planning  Council  of  St.  Louis. 
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Day  Care  Up  To  Now 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


IN  Seattle  last  month  there  was  a  murder  trial.  Chief 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  a  young  couple,  war 
workers,  who  had  answered  a  newspaper  ad  when  they 
had  to  find  some  place  to  leave  their  nine  months  old  child 
while  looking  for  a  place  to  live.  They  did  not  know  they 
were  dealing  with  an  unbalanced  woman,  whose  impatience 
would  result  in  their  baby's  death. 

Fortunately  this  is  an  extreme  example  of  the  tragedy 
that  lurks  for  children  in  the  wartime  disruptions  to  family 
and  community  life.  Seattle  is  more  careful  now.  No 
longer  will  the  newspapers  take  advertisements  offering 
child  care,  except  from  foster  homes  that  have  been  licensed 
by  the  state. 

This  precaution,  of  course,  does  not  solve  the  child  care 
problem.  Seattle  has  100,000  women  working  in  war  in- 
dustry. Less  sensational  than  mistreatment  but  far  more 
prevalent  is  the  neglect  of  small  children  left  at  home  alone 
with  only  the  casual  supervision  of  a  neighbor;  and  of 
older  children  on  the  loose  after  school.  Death  is  an  in- 
dividual tragedy,  but  the  danger  of  delinquency  is  a  threat 
to  the  whole  community.  And  the  Seattle  situation  is  but 
a  sample  repeated  many  times  the  country  over. 

A  year  ago  social  workers  and  educators  were  still  talking 
in  terms  of  persuading  mothers  that  their  first  duty  is  in 
the  home.  [See  "While  Mothers  Work,"  by  Kathryn 
Close,  Survey  Midmonthly,  July  1942.]  Today  this  argu- 
ment is  seldom  advanced  as  more  and  more  communities 
containing  important  war  plants  have  exhausted  available 
sources  of  labor.  The  War  Manpower  Commission  last 
April  announced  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  2,000,000 
women  must  be  added  to  the  labor  force.  The  realization 
lias  dawned  not  only  that  many  mothers  will  work,  but  that 
in  an  increasing  number  of  areas  many  mothers  must  work  if 
the  war  production  program  is  to  proceed  at  full  capacity. 
It  Is  also  being  realized  that  care  must  be  provided  for  the 
children  of  these  working  mothers  not  only  for  the  chil- 
dren's sake,  but  also  in  order  to  maintain  top  efficiency  on 
the  assembly  line.  For  though  some  mothers  seem  irrespon- 
sible, the  majority  either  will  not  report  to  work  or  func- 
tion properly  if  their  plans  for  their  children  have  broken 
down.  Industrial  figures  show  that  women  have  a  much 
higher  rate  of  absenteeism  than  men. 

This  is  not  to  intimate  that  the  need  for  wartime  plans 
for  child  care  is  only  just  being  recognized.  Even  while 
social  workers  and  educators  were  still  hoping  that  mothers 


would  stay  at  home,  they  were  making  frantic  efforts  to 
promote  day  care  programs  for  the  children  of  those  they 
knew  would  not. 

A  YEAR  ago  there  were  no  less  than  nine  federal 
agencies  with  some  interest  in  day  care.  Most  hope- 
ful of  these  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  communities 
looking  for  tangible  help  was  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
which  had  control  of  the  purse  strings  of  the  bulk  of  the 
federal  funds  available  for  operating  day  care  programs, 
money  appropriated  for  use  in  war  impact  areas  under  the 
Community  Facilities  (or  Lanham)  Act.  Next  in  finan- 
cial importance  came  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
which  had  $6,000,000  earmarked  by  Congress  for  expand- 
ing its  nursery  program.  Other  agencies  apparently  influ- 
ential were  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  through  which  applications  for  Lan- 
ham Act  funds  were  supposed  to  be  channeled. 

Time  revealed,  however,  that  procedures  under  the  Lan- 
ham Act  were  unbearably  slow.  Though  the  act  was  first 
interpreted  as  applicable  to  day  care  early  in  1942,  not  a 
single  community  saw  a  cent  of  the  money  until  last  Oc- 
tober. Therefore  some  jubilation  accompanied  the  an- 
nouncement last  July  that  a  coordinating  committee  set  up 
under  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
was  to  receive  $400,000  from  the  President  for  grants  to 
the  states  for  child  care.  As  it  turned  out  this  money  had 
some  heavy  strings  attached  which  prevented  it  from  being 
used  for  operating  purposes.  Nevertheless,  it  proved  useful 
on  both  state  and  local  levels  in  the  planning  and  coordi- 
nating of  day  care  programs.  By  June  1,  1943,  the 
ODHWS  (now  the  Office  of  Community  War  Services) 
had  made  sixty-eight  grants  through  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Children's  Bureau  to  forty-two  states, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  thirty- 
eight  to  departments  of  education  and  thirty  to  welfare  de- 
partments. With  this  money  the  states  have  been  able  to 
take  on  staff  to  plan  and  coordinate  day  care  activities,  to 
stimulate  local  programs,  to  help  communities  through  the 
intricacies  of  Lanham  Act  application. 

This  help  and  some  oiling  of  the  machinery  within  the 
FWA  has  speeded  up  the  flow  of  Lanham  Act  money  so 
that  since  last  October,  464  programs  including  3,700  day 
care  units,  have  been  approved.  In  fact,  in  some  instances 
the  process  has  become  so  speedy  that  neither  the  state  de- 
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partment  of  education,  the  state  welfare  department,  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  nor  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Kas  known  anything  about  it  until  the  community  has  re- 
ceived the  award.  This  has  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  normal  procedure  is  for  the  community  plan  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  either  the  state  welfare  or  educa- 
tion departments  before  being  sent  to  the  regional  office  of 
the  FWA,  and  for  its  first  visit  in  Washington  to  be  at 
either  the  Children's  Bureau  or  the  Office  of  Education  for 
certification  of  need  before  going  on  to  the  FWA. 

Such  unpredictability  in  regard  to  Lanham  Act  pro- 
cedures has  caused  confusion  and  not  a  little  ill-will  not 
only  among  Washington  agencies  but  also  on  state  and 
community  levels.  For  the  communities  do  not  always 
stand  to  benefit.  The  changeability  of  regulations  has 
discouraged  some  communities  from  even  trying  for  funds. 
Others  withdrew  their  requests  when  they  found  they 
would  have  to  meet  50  percent  of  the  cost  which  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  would  be  totally  absorbed  by  the  federal 
government.  Some  that  were  willing  to  assume  part  of 
the  burden  themselves  found  to  their  dismay  that  the  FWA 
approved  a  greater  expenditure  than  they  had  bargained 
for,  thus  forcing  them  to  boost  their  own  antes.  Some 
found  the  amount  of  their  requests  cut  with  little  or  no 
explanation. 

There  are  explanations,  of  course.  Day  care  programs 
are  only  one  kind  of  the  many  community  facilities  needed 
in  war  industry  areas  and  thus  competing  for  Lanham  Act 
funds.  The  communities,  since  they  will  benefit,  must 
bear  part  of  the  responsibility  toward  meeting  expenses. 
In  some  communities  the  day  care  need  is  so  critical  that 
formalities  must  be  overlooked  in  order  to  get  the  program 
under  way  quickly.  Others  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the 
extent  of  their  own  need  and  submit  plans  for  projects 
hardly  extensive  enough  to  be  of  any  significance.  Still 
others  ask  for  money  for  services  that  cannot  strictly  be 
construed  as  a  part  of  operating  a  community  facility. 

ONE  direction  in  which  the  FWA  has  moved  witli  ef- 
ficiency is  in  the  transfer  of  former  WPA  nurseries 
to  community  sponsored  Lanham  aided  projects.  By  the 
end  of  May  1150  of  the  former  1700  WPA  nurseries  or 
nursery  schools  were  being  partly  supported  by  Lanham  Act 
funds.  Most  of  the  550  which  remained  closed  had  no 
hope  of  reopening  because  they  were  not  in  war  impact 
areas.  Some  of  the  others  had  had  their  location  moved  to 
neighborhoods  of  more  critical  need.  All  those  still  oper- 
ating had  found  local  sponsors.  The  speed  of  these  transfer- 
rals — all  of  which  had  to  be  considered  individually — was 
made  possible  when  the  FWA  took  over  the  staff  of  the 
WPA  Community  Service  Program  lock,  stock  and  barrel 
in  its  own  community  services  division. 

This  transfer  has  occasioned  some  criticism  from  various 
federal  officials  who  have  felt  that  the  FWA  has  spent  more 
energy  in  trying  to  keep  alive  former  WPA  nurseries,  orig- 
inally planned  as  relief  projects  and  not  always  strategically 
located  for  the  convenience  of  war  workers,  than  it  has  on 
over-all  community  projects  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  working  mothers.  The  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  are  joined  by  the  Office  of  Community 
War  Services  in  complaining  that  under  the  present  system 
there  is  no  assurance  of  proper  supervision  of  day  care  fa- 
cilities (the  spending  of  Lanham  Act  funds  cannot  be  super- 
vised by  a  federal  or  state  authority  though  there  can  be 
and  is  a  federal  audit  every  three  months),  that  necessary 


health  and  welfare  items,  such  as  counseling,  foster  day  care 
and  homemaker  services,  are  deleted  from  all  projects  be- 
fore they  are  approved,  that  the  federal  agencies  longest 
experienced  and  best  equipped  for  setting  up  standards  for 
safeguarding  children  have  little  say  in  this  emergency 
service. 

DOWN  at  the  community  level  the  picture  is  spotty. 
There  is  probably  hardly  a  community  of  any  appre- 
ciable size  where  some  need  of  day  care  has  not  arisen,  for 
even  in  places  which  can  lay  no  claim  to  being  "war  impact" 
areas,  women  have  had  to  take  over  the  jobs  of  men  called 
into  the  armed  forces.  And  in  the  places  which  have  re- 
ceived more  than  their  share  of  "war  impact"  as  far  as 
industrial  activities  go,  the  need  for  child  care  programs 
becomes  more  and  more  intense.  To  what  degree  this  need 
is  being  met  seems  to  depend  as  much  on  the  local  resources 
the  community  had  on  which  to  build  as  on  the  community's 
ability  to  get  Lanham  Act  funds. 

Take  Cleveland,  where  last  January  there  were  at  least 
150,000  women  employed.  Since  May  1942,  when  eight 
day  nurseries  caring  for  492  children  were  operating  under 
the  support  of  the  Community  Fund,  Cleveland  has  opened 
twenty-eight  new  day  care  centers  with  a  capacity  of  1,076 
additional  children.  Seven  are  extended  school  services. 
Supplementing  these  are  177  licensed  foster  homes.  Eigh- 
teen case  workers  supply  intake  services  to  the  centers  and 
offer  counseling  to  the  parents.  Until  April  1943  when 
$133,143  in  Lanham  funds  were  received,  the  projects  were 
locally  financed,  partly  through  fees  from  parents  and 
partly  from  contributions  from  the  sponsor — a  settlement 
house,  church  or  housing  project— and  from  other  neighbor- 
hood organizations.  Behind  the  whole  program  as  planner, 
promoter,  and  coordinator  is  the  Emergency  Day  Care  Com- 
mittee which  is  currently  supported  by  the  local  War  Chest 
and  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  and  which  was  originally 
organized  by  the  children's  council  of  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion. Cleveland  social  workers  feel  that  present  needs  are 
fairly  well  taken  care  of,  at  least  as  far  as  the  parents' 
demands  would  indicate.  But  it  is  estimated  that  by  March 
1944  an  additional  75,000  women  will  be  in  the  labor 
force,  a  probable  10  percent  of  whom  will  be  mothers  of 
young  children. 

Other  communities  are  not  so  fortunate.  In  Seattle, 
where  critical  need  also  stimulated  the  early  formation  of 
a  Day  Care  Committee  under  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, the  nineteen  day  care  centers  can  care  for  a  maximum 
of  only  475  children  though  1,500  mothers  have  registered 
their  need  of  such  services.  The  108  foster  family  day 
homes  which  have  been  made  available  through  the  welfare 
department  are  in  increasing  demand  for  children  under 
two.  When  this  overburdened  community,  hopefully  look- 
ing forward  to  Lanham  Act  aid,  learned  that  it  would  be 
expected  to  finance  50  percent  of  its  day  care  program  lo- 
cally, there  was  some  audible  talk  of  whether  this  was  "a 
local  or  a  national  war."  At  first,  except  for  one  school 
board  supported  project  the  necessary  finances  came  from 
the  Community  Fund  and  fees  from  parents  ranging  from 
ten  to  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  In  April,  however,  $482,- 
125  in  Lanham  funds  was  allotted  for  group  care  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Esoteric  theory  fades  before  reality  when  communities  go 
into  the  day  care  business.  All  along  practically  everyone 
has  agreed  that  mothers  of  children  under  two  should  stay 
at  home.  Yet  from  many  other  directions  than  Seattle — 
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Detroit,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Providence,  R.  I.,  San 
Antonio,  Tex, — comes  word  that  the  demand  from  parents 
for  the  care  of  children  this  young  is  steadily  on  the  rise. 
In  many  instances  mothers  of  babies  have  the  skills  in 
demand  in  war  industries.  In  others  women  whose  hus- 
bands have  gone  to  war  feel  that  their  service  allotments 
are  not  sufficient  to  support  their  families.  Then  there  arc 
always  some  women  who  would  rather  work  in  industry 
than  in  the  home.  Foster  family  day  care  has  been  the 
response  in  many  communities  to  this  demand,  though 
foster  homes  of  any  type  can  be  listed  among  the  war 
created  scarcities. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  theory,  backed  by  a  directive  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  that  if  women  must  work 
they  should  be  employed  on  day  shifts.  While  in  some  areas 
industry  has  been  cooperative,  in  others  where  the  labor 
situation  is  tight,  the  directive  has  become  meaningless.  If 
there  are  to  be  night  shifts  at  all  they  must  be  manned  by 
persons  with  every  type  of  skill,  whether  or  not  the  skilled 
workers  available  are  women  with  children.  Thus  in  De- 
troit, it  is  said,  employers  are  asking  for  "efficient  women, 
married  or  unmarried,  with  children  or  without."  More- 
over, because  of  union-imposed  rules  of  seniority  mothers 
newly  recruited  to  the  labor  market  are  likely  to  have  to 
begin  on  the  night  shift.  In  Seattle  recently  the  Boeing 
Aircraft  requested  the  Day  Care  Committee  to  provide  a 
twenty-four  hour  child  care  program  so  that  women  could 
be  employed  on  all  shifts.  On  the  other  hand,  some  indus- 
trial plants — notably  in  Cleveland,  and  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
— are  experimenting  with  part  time  shifts  for  women,  a 
policy  which  in  England  has  been  found  successful  in 
stepping  up  the  efficiency  of  women  workers  burdened 
with  home  responsibilities. 

f  I  A  HERE  has  been  talk  here  and  there  of  the  possibility 
-  that  industry  might  set  up  its  own  child  care  programs 
within  the  plants.  State  and  local  day  care  committees, 
however,  have  been  quick  to  dampen  enthusiasm  for  this, 
pointing  out  the  inadvisability  of  bringing  children  into 
proximity  to  possible  enemy  targets,  either  from  the  air  or 
sabotage.  They  have  also  insisted  that  the  child  care  prob- 
lem is  communitywide,  that  if  the  facilities  are  limited  to 
the  children  of  women  working  directly  in  war  industry 
there  will  be  no  provision  for  the  children  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  service  jobs  left  by  the  war  workers.  They 
have  not,  however,  been  averse  to  accepting  financial  sup- 
port for  community  day  care  facilities  from  large  industries. 
Thus  in  Buffalo  the  Curtis-Wright  Corporation  is  provid- 
ing full  support  for  a  day  nursery  located  within  the 
community,  and  the  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation  is  contribut- 
ing funds  to  a  privately  operated  nursery  school.  The 
American  Optical  Company  has  donated  $80,000  to  a  nur- 
sery located  in  South  Bridge,  Mass.  In  Hartford,  Conn., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Pratt- Whitney  Company  is  paying  for 
the  operation  of  a  nursery  housed  in  a  public  school  build- 
ing. In  Bennington,  Vt.,  the  textile  mills  pay  day  care 
centers  for  each  child  of  their  employes  enrolled. 

Apparently  most  of  the  concern  manifested  by  industry  is 
for  the  pre-school  child.  The  same  has  been  true  among 
the  parents  as  well  as  among  the  community  planners.  Of 
the  2,285  Lanham  Act  applications  which  had  pone  through 
the  Office  of  Education  up  to  the  first  of  last  month,  1,324 
were  for  nursery  school  units  and  but  961  for  before  and 
after  school  care.  Yet,  wherever  surveys  have  been  made 
among  women  workers  the  results  have  shown  that  the 


majority  of  their  children  are  in  school.  In  Buffalo  it  was 
found  that  65  percent  of  the  children  needing  care  are  of 
school  age.  In  Detroit  where  it  has  been  estimated  that  at 
least  8,000  children  are  "afloat"  after  school  hours,  the  re- 
sponse to  the  extended  school  services  which  have  been  pro- 
vided has  been  poor. 

The  lack  of  appreciation  of  service  for  school  age  chil- 
dren may  be  due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  devising  program 
that  will  be  interesting  enough  to  break  down  the  child's 
normal  desire  to  get  out  of  school  at  the  regular  hour.  Even 
where  the  extended  school  services  are  provided  away  from 
the  school,  as  in  a  neighborhood  house,  there  is  a  difference 
in  working  out  a  program  for  a  child  who  has  to  be  present 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not  and  in  planning  activities  to 
take  place  in  the  freer  atmosphere  generally  associated  with 
the  "group  work"  agency.  One  enterprising  community 
has  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  by  putting  the  program 
on  a  "war  services"  basis,  giving  the  children  things  to  do 
which  would  contribute  to  the  war  effort  ahd  thus  provide 
them  with  a  sense  of  importance.  A  difficulty  arose,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  financial  necessity  of  limiting  the  pro- 
gram to  children  of  working  mothers,  thereby  giving  rise  to 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  ineligible  children  who  also 
wanted  to  "serve." 

In  the  final  analysis  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  chil- 
dren are  to  be  placed  under  supervision  lies  with  the  parents. 
Though  long  waiting  lists  for  nursery  care  attest  to  their 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  supervision  for  young 
children,  parents  frequently  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  school  age  child,  particularly 
if  they  must  pay  a  fee  for  such  service.  However,  com- 
munity interest  in  provisions  for  older  children  seems  to  be 
growing,  for  among  recent  Lanham  Act  applications  the 
proportions  of  requests  for  nursery  facilities  and  extended 
school  services  have  been  about  equal. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  parents  are  not  always  quick 
to  make  more  than  haphazard  arrangements  even  for  pre- 
school children.  In  Rhode  Island  it  is  said  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  parents  working  on  alternate  shifts  to  leave 
the  children  in  the  care  of  the  one  remaining  at  home,  even 
though  he  may  be  sleeping.  Response  to  the  new  nursery 
schools  set  up  in  the  state  with  the  aid  of  Lanham  Act  funds 
has  been  slow  and  so  far  only  six  of  the  sixteen  have  capacity 
enrollments.  However,  other  areas,  such  as  Hartford, 
Conn.,  which  experienced  a  similar  lethargic  reaction  to  its 
program,  have  found  that  with  time  appreciation  of  the 
services  has  spread  among  working  parents  and  enrollment 
has  increased  to  maximum  proportions. 

ONE  of  the  difficulties  in  planning  a  day  care  program 
is  in  determining  how  much  and  where  need  exists. 
Many  communities  have  leaned  on  school  surveys,  dis- 
tributing questionnaires  for  the  children  to  take  home  to 
their  parents.  But  questionnaires  are  rarely  returned,  and 
those  that  are  give  no  indication  of  the  number  of  working 
women  whose  children  have  not  yet  reached  school  age. 
Some  communities  have  tried  to  garner  information  from 
employers.  But  in  a  war  plant  in  Detroit  where  15  per- 
cent of  resignations  were  due  to  child  care  problems,  many 
of  them  were  of  women  who  had  reported  "no  children"  on 
their  hiring  cards.  One  method  tried  out  with  varying  suc- 
cess is  house  to  house  canvassing  through  use  of  the  volun- 
teer block  organization.  Few  large  cities,  however,  are 
completely  organized  under  the  block  plan.  When  Seattle 
tried  to  determine  day  care  need  through  its  Women's 
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Victory  Corps  block  leaders  it  found  that  the  organization's 
best  coverage  was  in  the  higher  income  areas  where  few 
women  were  employed. 

Counseling  services  set  up  in  the  early  stages  of  day 
care  planning  have  helped  some  communities  locate  areas 
of  need.  Though  their  primary  purpose  was  to  offer  infor- 
mation and  advice  to  parents,  the  requests  they  have  re- 
ceived have  provided  an  indication  of  the  type  of  facility 
most  likely  to  be  used  and  the  neighborhoods  of  need.  Some 
communities  have  found  that  the  old  connotation  of  "wel- 
fare" with  "relief"  has  prevented  counseling  services  estab- 
lished in  social  agencies  from  being  used.  Yet  in  Cleveland, 
where  the  service  was  located  in  the  office  of  the  Welfare 
Federation,  1800  mothers  were  assisted  in  one  year.  Among 
the  counseling  services  which  have  dried  up  from  lack  of 
use  were  those  where  attempts  were  made  in  the  beginning 
to  persuade  mothers  not  to  work.  In  community  after  com- 
munity it  has  been  found  that  the  majority  of  mothers  come 
to  the  counseling  services  for  information  rather  than  ad- 
vice. 

Day  care  planning  has  not  been  without  its  friction  on 
the  local  level.  There  have  been  instances  of  long  delay  in 
application  for  federal  funds  because  agreement  could  not 
be  reached  between  welfare,  education  and  recreation  in- 
terests over  spheres  of  influence.  These  differences,  how- 
ever, have  tended  to  dwindle  because  of  the  pattern  set  by 
the  FWA  in  favoring  applications  coming  under  education 
sponsorship.  The  tendency  has  been  for  "welrare"  to 
sponsor  "the  foster  day  care,  homemaker,  and  counseling 
services, — and  be  left  without  federal  aid — while  "educa- 
tion" takes  over  the  responsibility  for  group  care  projects. 
In  most  instances,  however,  where  federal  funds  have  been 
requested,  the  plan  has  been  worked  out  by  a  day  care 
committee  representative  of  welfare,  health,  education,  and 
labor,  as  well  as  other  community  interests.  Day  care  has, 
in  the  long  run,  been  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  community 
organization. 

FOR  the  most  part  states  have  limited  their  participation 
in  day  care  programs  to  promoting,  coordinating  and 
planning.  A  handful,  however,  have  been  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  need  to  dig  into  their  coffers  for  funds  to 
aid  the  localities.  New  York  has  appropriated  $2,500,000 
for  aiding  communities  not  eligible  for  Lanham  Act  par- 
ticipation. Pennsylvania  has  put  up  $187,000,  which  can 
be  used  for  equipment  only.  Connecticut  and  Washington 
have  also  appropriated  state  funds  for  community  day  care 
programs. 

In  other  states,  where  operating  funds  have  not  been 
available,  there  has  nevertheless  been  strong  state  leader- 
ship in  getting  day  care  activities  underway.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, a  vital  defense  area,  funds  secured  through  the 
ODHWS  made  possible  the  appointment  to  the  State  De- 
partments of  Institutions  and  Agencies  and  of  Public  In- 
struction new  staff  members  who  worked  unflaggingly  to 
overcome  community  inertia.  Where  a  year  ago  there 
were  no  community  day  care  plans,  today  there  are  150 
local  child  care  committees,  twenty  having  well  developed 
plans,  ten  having  made  Lanham  Act  applications,  four  of 
which  have  received  Presidential  approval. 

State  officials  working  to  promote  day  care  programs  are 
generally  critical  of  the  present  manner  in  which  federal 
aid  is  granted  directly  to  the  community  rather  than  chan- 
neled through  the  states  through  a  type  of  grant-in-aid 
system  made  familiar  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  At 


present  they  have  no  way  of  assuring  the  maintenance  of 
standards  in  day  care  operations.  Moreover,  though  edu- 
cators and  welfare  officials  are  agreed  that  a  well-rounded 
day  care  program  should  include  not  only  group  care  fa- 
cilities, but  also  a  counseling  service  for  the  mothers  and  a 
homemaker  service  or  foster  family  care  for  children  who 
cannot  fit  into  group  programs,  who  live  too  far  away 
from  such  facilities,  or  who  get  sick  during  the  day,  it  is 
difficult  to  promote  these  services  without  federal  aid  in 
communities  which  have  few  resources.  Then,  too,  the  sys- 
tem of  granting  Lanham  funds  for  the  future  on  the  basis 
of  past  attendance  makes  it  hard  to  interest  school  boards 
who  usually  budget  under  strict  legal  requirements. 

ALL  these  difficulties  resulted  last  May  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  into  Congress  (S.  1130)  which 
would  put  day  care  aid  on  a  grants-to-the-states  basis.  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah  the  pro- 
posed measure  would  authorize  an  appropriation  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  specifically  for  day  care,  the  money 
to  be  channeled  through  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
Office  of  Education  to  state  welfare  and  education  depart- 
ments on  the  basis  of  submitted  plans.  Though  the  money 
would  be  granted  on  a  state  matching  basis,  within  the 
states  it  could  be  distributed  according  to  need,  those  areas 
with  fewer  resources  and  more  "war  impact"  getting  higher 
percentages  of  aid.  Plans  submitted  under  state  welfare 
departments  could  provide  for  foster  family  services,  day 
care  centers,  information  and  advisory  services  for  mothers, 
health  and  "other  auxiliary  services,"  the  projects  to  be 
administered  by  a  public  agency  though  conducted  by  pub- 
lic or  non-profit  private  community  agencies.  Plans  sub- 
mitted by  education  departments  could  provide  for  nursery 
schools,  before  and  after  school  care,  health  and  auxiliary 
services,  to  be  administered  by  the  public  school  system 
though  conducted  by  public  or  private  non-profit  schools. 
The  bill  includes  provision  for  administrative  expenses,  pre- 
sumably to  take  the  place  of  the  OCWS's  nearly  exhausted 
special  day  care  fund.  It  excludes,  however,  significant 
costs  of  alteration  or  construction,  its  sponsors  apparently 
considering  these  still  a  Federal  Works  Agency  responsi- 
bility. The  bill  is  put  forth  as  a  "duration"  proposal  to  be 
effective  only  until  six  months  after  the  war.  It  is  now  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  where  hear- 
ings were  recently  held. 

Advocates  of  the  Thomas  Bill — among  them  officials  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Federal  Security  Agency — point  to  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing legislative  sanction  for  a  program  which,  Topsylike, 
"just  growed"  without  any  congressional  parents,  for  prob- 
ably few  if  any  legislators  had  day  care  in  mind  when  they 
voted  for  the  Lanham  Community  Facilities  Act.  The 
Thomas  bill  would  also  give  legislative  rather  than  the 
more  precarious  executive  sanction  to  the  administrative 
grants  now  being  made  through  the  OCWS.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bill's  opponents  at  the  FWA  point  to  the  possible 
confusions  which  would  arise  in  "changing  horses  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream"  and  its  failure  to  simplify  procedures 
by  eliminating  any  of  the  numerous  agencies  now  with  a 
finger  in  the  day  care  pie.  Be  that  as  it  may,  by  opening  the 
way  for  state  supervision  of  standards  and  for  support  of 
foster  day  care,  counseling,  homemaker  and  health  services, 
passage  of  the  bill  would  fill  in  some  obvious  gaps  in  the 
present  federal  methods  of  helping  to  provide  care  for  the 
children  of  women  on  the  production  front. 
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Industrial  Workers  and  Social  Sen  ices 

By  ROBERT  M.  SCHMALZ 
Supervisor,  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Association,  Cleveland .  Ohio 


ON  a  summer's  day  in  1942  the  administrator  of  the 
CIO  health  plan  in  Cleveland  told  this  story: 
"I've  been  spending  hours  with  the  workers  at  a 
steel  mill.  About  four  years  ago  one  of  their  steady  work- 
ers became  ill.  The  company  wanted  to  lay  him  off;  the 
union  opposed  it,  and  he  was  kept  at  work.  The  man 
claimed  he  had  an  infection  from  one  of  the  oil  processes 
and  there  was  much  effort  to  get  industrial  compensation. 
Neither  management  nor  labor  knew  exactly  what  the  dif- 
ficulty was  but  he  became  sicker  and  sicker  and  recently 
became  a  hazard  to  men  working  with  him  as  his  accidents 
increased.  The  union  collected  money  for  his  family  for  a 
few  weeks.  Just  the  other  day,  while  trying  to  keep  some 
kind  of  job  for  him  the  union  learned  that  he  had  syphilis — 
had  it  four  years  ago — did  not  follow  treatment — and  is  in 
so  advanced  a  stage  that  he  can  never  work  again.  The 
workers  are  all  angry  with  him  for  'taking  them  in'." 

Further  discussion  revealed  that  the  man  did  not  under- 
stand his  illness  and  acted  in  blind  fear,  while  his  employer 
and  union  spent  fruitless  hours  trying  to  find  a  solution 
based  on  inadequate  facts.  This  story  was  told  to  a  case- 
worker, who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Social  Service  Em- 
ployes Union. 

Social  agencies  have  striven  for  several  years  to  extend 
their  usefulness  to  serve  the  entire  community,  rather  than 
to  be  identified  with  the  dependent  alone;  to  move  from 
repair  of  the  damaged  to  a  preventive  social  program.  The 
process  outlined  below  was  a  demonstration,  not  of  new 
techniques,  but  an  application  of  old  techniques  to  new 
situations — a  use  of  interviews  and  committees  to  gather 
data,  of  committees  and  joint  conferences  to  convey  ideas 
and  reconcile  divergent  points  of  view.  Through  it  all 
there  has  been  an  interplay  of  ideas  to  achieve  a  synthesis  of 
the  best  in  old  and  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

In  the  fall  of  1942  a  committee  of  social  workers  who 
were  also  union  members  met  to  work  out  an  approach  to 
this  problem,  and  since  that  time  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Cleveland  Industrial  Union  Council  has  been 
intertwined.  The  first  step  was  a  series  of  personal  inter- 
views with  representatives  of  CIO  unions.  Here  and  there 
a  union  member  had  worked  on  a  fund  raising  drive  and 
knew  of  services  for  the  destitute  and  helpless.  The  major- 
ity were  skeptical  or  suspicious,  with  such  responses  as 
these:  agencies  are  charities  run  by  philanthropists;  a 
worker  loses  his  self  respect  by  going  to  a  social  agency; 
welfare  is  all  right  if  a  man  is  sick  or  out  of  work,  but  if 
he's  working  he  can  manage  his  own  affairs ;  there  are  no 
problems  which  a  man  or  woman  cannot  solve  by  improving 
the  general  social  and  economic  conditions  through  union 
activity;  my  friends  and  I  used  to  give  to  the  Community 
Fund  but  the  company  took  all  the  credit  and  we  were 
forced  to  give  without  being  asked  how  much  or  told  what 
it  is  all  for. 

Free  discussion  of  these  opinions  usually  would  lead  to 
the  realization  that  many  personal  questions  confront  work- 
ers on  the  daily  job.  For  example,  :\  man  is  injured  at 
work  and  is  unable  to  return  to  his  old  job,  which  means 
that  he  must  stretch  reduced  resources  until  a  change  over 


is  possible.  This  worker  and  his  family  must  undergo  a 
basic  readjustment  which  involves  not  alone  money,  but 
morale  and  family  unity.  One  organizer  admitted  that 
women  in  one  plant  have  often  come  to  him  about  personal 
and  family  problems.  They  were  upset  and  their  work 
suffered.  They  came  to  him  because  they  trusted  him.  He 
used  to  urge  them  into  union  activity,  but  he  saw  it  did  not 
always  work.  They  needed  help,  but  he  did  not  know  how 
to  help  them,  or  was  too  pressed  with  other  matters  to  give 
their  problems  careful  thought. 

From  another  union  man  came  this  astute  criticism: 
"Social  work,  as  I've  seen  it,  tries  to  trace  every  difficulty 
to  some  personal  flaw  and  treat  the  individual  as  a  sick  man. 
Just  what  is  the  competence  of  social  work?  With  this 
individual  approach,  they  try  to  solve  all  the  world's  ills. 
If  I  could  see  some  place  where  social  work  begins  and  ends 
I'd  have  a  lot  more  confidence  it  could  help  members  of 
my  union." 

After  several  interviews,  the  committee  proposed  that  the 
Cleveland  Industrial  Union  Council  (CIUC)  establish  a 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee.  The  proposal  was  adopt- 
ed at  a  meeting  of  CIUC  delegates.  The  active  members 
of  the  new  committee  included  representatives  from  the 
United  Electrical  Workers,  Oil  Workers,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  Social  Service  Employes  Union,  United 
Auto  Workers,  and  Women's  Auxiliaries.  A  union  social 
worker  was  selected  as  chairman.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee has  steadily  broadened  the  interest  and  understand- 
ing of  a  number  of  union  members  from  various  locals.  Its 
efforts  were  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  1942  War 
Chest  Drive  when,  for  the  first  time,  organized  labor  par- 
ticipated in  fund  raising  as  a  full  partner.  War  relief 
committees  and  union  papers  carried  information  about 
more  than  one  hundred  community  agencies  as  well  as 
about  war  relief;  CIO  representatives  appeared  on  the 
War  Chest  board ;  workers'  contributions  were  credited  to 
their  organization  and  not  to  the  company.  As  a  result, 
the  contributions  of  a  given  number  of  workers  doubled 
as  compared  to  1941.  The  feeling  spread  that  this  i\ 
something  for  which  we  have  a  responsibility. 

THE  Welfare  Committee's  first  major  project  arose 
from  the  problems  confronting  mothers  entering  the 
factories  for  the  first  time.  The  initial  step  was  a  survey, 
which  failed,  as  workers  in  general  were  not  yet  awake  to 
the  issue.  Then  the  committee  set  out  to  explore  the  prob- 
lem and  community  efforts  to  deal  with  it:  it  learned  about 
the  Community  Chest  resources,  and  about  the  centers 
established  by  the  Emergency  Child  Care  Committee  of  the 
local  defense  council;  it  drew  on  the  experience  of  unio:i 
members  in  the  shops;  it  publicized  news  through  the  union 
paper.  Finally  enough  awareness  developed  to  call  a  CIO 
conference  on  child  care.  Delegates,  eighty  in  number, 
came  from  eighteen  local  unions.  Representatives  of  the 
unions,  the  Emergency  Child  Care  Committee,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  and  the  Wai- 
Manpower  Commission  discussed  various  aspects  of  the 
problem,  and  the  conference  adopted  standards  and  a  pro- 
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gram  of  action.  There  followed  meetings  between  the 
Welfare  Committee  and  the  representatives  of  the  Emer- 
gency Child  Care  Committee.  For  the  first  time  organized 
industrial  workers  and  organized  community  resources  were 
getting  directly  together.  The  Emergency  Child  Care 
Committee  learned  these  things  from  union  members:  their 
real  concern  about  the  problem ;  their  preference  for  center 
care  rather  than  for  foster  home  care;  their  belief  that  a 
broad  non-sectarian  community  program  should  be  related 
to  the  public  schools ;  data  about  two  plants  where  workers 
were  leaving  jobs  because  of  inadequate  child  care  facili- 
ties; how  some  branch  libraries  were  being  used  as  recrea- 
tion centers  by  children  with  no  other  place  to  go.  From 
the  agency,  unions  learned  about  private  centers,  about 
fees,  and  about  the  difficulties  in  caring  for  the  children  of 
mothers  working  on  second  or  third  shifts. 

The  Welfare  Committee  has  considered  many  other 
questions,  such  as :  aspects  of  absenteeism  related  to  personal 
problems ;  raising  food  standards  by  the  city  administration ; 
distribution  of  data  about  cancer  control ;  food  supplies  for 
school  and  nursery  meals.  In  each  instance  the  social  work 
union  members  acted  as  liaison  between  agencies,  unions, 
and  the  community  itself.  Simultaneously  with  this  prog- 
ress within  the  CIUC,  the  need  for  closer  collaboration  be- 
tween unions  and  social  services  was  recognized  by  the 
Welfare  Federation,  which  made  a  study  of  the  represen- 
tative character  of  planning  groups  in  the  Federation.  At- 
tention of  member  agencies  was  directed  to  the  importance 
of  labor  representation  on  agency  boards.  A  milestone  in 
this  two-way  development  was  active  participation  of  or- 
ganized labor,  through  speakers,  in  a  health  and  welfare 
institute  sponsored  by  the  Welfare  Federation  and  partici- 
pated in  by  over  1,200  persons.  Out  of  this  institute  came 
a  new  respect  on  the  part  of  social  workers  for  the  clear 
thinking  of  union  representatives,  and  of  labor  for  the 
interests  of  social  work. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Welfare  Committee  heard  many 
individual  requests  for  services:  a  man  developed  tubercu- 
losis, and  his  union  and  employer  wanted  to  arrange  care 
for  him  and  his  family;  both  union  and  management  failed 
in  efforts  to  find  a  place  for  an  epileptic  worker  whose  ail- 
ment was  aggravated  by  wartime  pressures;  a  widow  was 
in  need  of  financial  aid  and  counsel ;  a  woman  was  unable 
to  arrange  nursery  care;  another  was  threatened  with  evic- 
tion. On  several  occasions,  union  officers  reported  marital 
difficulties  confronting  their  members.  Clearly,  many 
health  and  welfare  problems  beset  union  members  and  re- 
duced their  effectiveness  as  workers  and  as  citizens  while 
they  seemed  unaware  of  existing  resources  to  help  them. 

These  conclusions  led  the  Social  Service  Employes  Union 
to  examine  the  welfare  program  of  the  CIO  and  to  develop 
a  new  program  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Council 
(CIUC).  The  aim  was  to  relate  more  closely  workers' 
needs  and  social  resources.  The  proposal  as  accepted  by  the 
Welfare  Federation  and  the  CIO  called  for  the  temporary 
creation  of  a  Workers  Service  Bureau,  to  be  broadened, 
curtailed,  or  abolished  as  experience  suggested.  The  bu- 
reau's staff  of  trained  social  workers,  loaned  by  the  Wel- 
fare Federation,  would  meet  with  union  representatives 
and  shop  stewards  and  address  membership  meetings  to 
learn  about  the  health  and  welfare  needs  of  industrial  work- 
ers in  specific  industries  and  to  inform  them  about  available 
resources.  Requests  for  service  would  be  routed  by  the 
union  or  its  members  to  the  bureau's  office  in  the  CIO 
building.  The  bureau,  after  clearing  with  the  central  file, 


would  determine  the  appropriate  agency  for  service  and 
refer  the  matter  to  that  organization  with  a  minimum  of 
lost  motion.  Responsibility  for  intake  policy  and  for 
service  would  rest  with  the  functional  agency,  the  bureau 
acting  only  as  a  facilitating  agent.  After  a  trial  period, 
the  results  of  this  project  would  be  studied  and  evaluated, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  nature  of  problems  referred, 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  old  or  new,  the  attitudes  of 
workers,  and  so  on.  The  results  would  provide  the  basis 
for  future  planning.  An  advisory  committee  representing 
the  Welfare  Federation  and  the  CIO  was  appointed  to 
guide  the  project  and  review  its  work. 

THIS  experiment  has  focussed  the  questions  which  both 
agencies  and  industrial  workers  have  about  each  other. 
It  can  serve,  as  well,  as  an  opportunity  for  a  group  process 
which  will  knit  more  closely  the  large  population  of  a  com- 
munity and  its  services.  Already  it  is  apparent  that  on  the 
part  of  industrial  workers  there  is  lack  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  about  Cleveland's  one  hundred  and  forty 
varied  agencies,  questioning  as  to  whether  the  agencies 
can  really  be  useful,  a  feeling  that  they  exist  only  for  the 
destitute  and  helpless.  Laymen  interested  in  social  agencies 
have  asked:  Why  set  up  a  service  for  only  a  part  of  the 
community?  Are  there  problems  we  do  not  already  know 
about?  Will  we  be  "drumming  up  business"?  Will  we 
receive  unnecessary  applications?  As  we  are  already 
understaffed  what  can  we  do  if  we  uncover  a  flood  of  unmet 
needs?  Are  we  opening  ourselves  up  to  "pressure"?  While 
time  will  provide  the  answers,  unions,  agencies,  and  the 
Welfare  Federation  have  approached  the  matter  with  an 
open-minded  and  experimental  attitude. 

In  a  period  when  the  national  needs  demand  the  unity 
and  strength  of  all  the  people,  the  social  services  are  faced 
with  the  opportunity  to  attain  their  goals  of  community- 
wide  service.  If  this  is  to  be  realized  the  partnership  of 
community  service  must  be  expanded  to  include  industrial 
workers  whose  unions  alone  represent  between  one  third 
and  one  half  of  the  population  in  a  city  like  Cleveland.  As 
a  result  of  Cleveland's  experiment,  agencies  are  beginning 
to  ask  for  union  members  to  serve  on  agency  boards.  But 
the  surface  has  only  been  scratched. 

Employers  and  unions  in  many  communities  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  social  work  programs  without  using  social 
workers  or  their  skills — a  process  which  must  be  costly  in 
its  failure  to  draw  on  accumulated  experience.  At  West- 
inghouse,  Chicago,  management  has  developed  a  scheme  of 
social  service  in  a  personnel  department  without  reference 
to  social  work  experience.  The  CIO  Women's  Auxiliaries 
and  other  unions  have  undertaken  programs  for  emergency 
child  care  which  incorporate  some  of  the  concepts  developed 
by  social  agencies,  but  without  making  use  of  existing 
agency  resources.  A  local  of  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  organized  "production  soldiers"  whose  duties  in- 
clude "learning  about  the  problems  of  each  man  on  your 
squad."  On  the  other  hand,  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  Detroit,  projects  are  under  way  jointly  operated  by 
agencies,  unions,  and  sometimes  employers  to  assure  a  full 
use  of  health  and  social  resources  where  the  need  for  them 
exists. 

The  challenge  is  for  social  workers  and  agencies  to  dem- 
onstrate their  helpfulness,  their  flexibility,  and  their  ability 
to  adapt  programs  to  individual  and  to  group  needs.  If 
they  succeed,  social  services  can  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  life  of  the  whole  community. 
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The  Tragedy  of  Birth  Certificates 

By  ELVIRA  H.  BRIGG 

Adoption  Worker,  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


MILLIONS  of  war  workers  and  officer  candidates 
in  the  armed  forces,  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
proving  their  American  citizenship  have  caused 
a  run  on  state  bureaus  of  vital  statistics.  Typical  is  the 
experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  bureau  which,  since  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  has  been  receiving  as  many  as  6,000 
letters  a  day  requesting  copies  of  birth  certificates. 

To  most  persons  a  birth  certificate  is  an  innocuous  and 
necessary  requisite  to  prove  age  and  citizenship,  to  obtain 
a  passport,  to  establish  eligibility  for  a  job  or  for  Social 
Security  benefits;  but  to  many  others  it  gives  evidence  of 
bastardy,  a  stigma  about  which  few  can  feel  comfortable. 
Today  welfare  agencies  are  seeing  the  repeated  tragedy  of 
young  men  and  women  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with 
their  illegitimacy,  of  which  they  have  learned  for  the  first 
time. 

In  many  states  adopted  children  who  have  enjoyed  the 
same  community  status  as  their  adoptive  parents  are  discov- 
ering that  they  must  use  the  only  birth  certificate  permitted 
them  by  their  state  law.  This,  a  copy  of  the  individual's 
original  birth  registration,  is  in  his  original  name  which 
hitherto  may  have  been  unknown  to  him.  It  may  contain 
a  statement  of  illegitimacy  and  of  parentage  which  seems 
alien  to  one  used  to  calling  others  father  and  mother.  Then 
too,  the  man  who  has  been  known  in  his  neighborhood  as 
John  Doe  may  be  under  suspicion  if  he  presents  a  birth  cer- 
tificate stating  that  his  name  is  Joe  Jones.  Fortunately, 
some  state  laws  provide  for  the  amending  of  birth  cer- 
tificates for  adopted  children  in  order  to  protect  them. 
However,  there  are  still  many  states  that  have  no  such 
protection. 

The  old  story  of  the  young  girl  radiantly  happy  at  the 
prospect  of  her  coming  marriage  until  she  is  required  to 
produce  a  birth  certificate  is  repeated  many  times  in  reality. 
The  girl  who  has  grown  up  believing  she  is  the  daughter 
of  those  she  loves  is  suddenly  told  by  her  birth  certificate 
what  no  one  else  has  told  her,  that  these  are  not  her  real 
parents.  To  avert  just  such  a  catastrophe  adoption  agencies 
advise  foster  parents  to  tell  their  child  at  an  early  age  that 
he  is  adopted.  However,  early  awareness  of  adoption  can 
only  partially  nullify  the  tragic  psychological  effect  on  an 
adopted  person  caused  by  obligatory  use  of  his  original  birth 
certificate.  The  young  girl  about  to  marry  may  find  that 
her  fiance  accepts  the  news  of  her  "dual  identity"  possibly 
more  easily  than  she  does,  but  it  does  not  lessen  her  em- 
barrassment. 

Then  there  are  the  foundlings  for  whom  there  are  no 
birth  certificates.  In  most  states  people  adopting  a  foundling 
might  find  it  impossible  ever  to  get  a  passport  for  him,  for 
legally  there  would  not  be  evidence  to  establish  his  citizen- 
ship. Through  no  fault  of  his  own  the  foundling  is  liter- 
ally a  man  without  a  country. 

Even  in  states  which  have  protected  the  adopted  child  by 
providing  for  amended  birth  certificates  there  is  often  no 
provision  to  protect  illegitimate  children  who  have  not  been 
adopted.  Child  welfare  agencies  are  confronted  with  fre- 


quent tragedy  wrought  by  this  omission.  Take  for  example 
the  case  of  nineteen-year-old  Jack. 

Jack  volunteered  for  service  in  the  army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  He  had  worked  up  through  the  ranks  and  had 
been  recommended  for  Officer  Candidate  School,  and  had 
passed  all  preliminary  examinations.  The  only  thing  which 
stood  between  him  and  the  opportunity  was  a  birth  record. 

From  an  early  age  Jack  had  been  cared  for  by  foster 
parents.  He  knew  nothing  of  his  own  parents.  He  wrote 
for  and  received  a  copy  of  his  birth  certificate.  His  name 
and  birth  date  were  in  order  as  was  the  name  of  the  mother 
whom  he  did  not  remember,  but  where  his  father's  name 
should  have  appeared  was  a  tell-tale  blank  and  beside  the 
word  "illegitimate"  was  an  incriminating  check  mark.  De- 
spairingly he  went  to  the  agency  which  had  placed  him  in 
a  foster  home,  begging  for  some  substitute  for  this  odious 
slip  of  paper.  He  asked  how  he  could  be  expected  to  present 
this  to  his  commanding  officer  whose  respect  meant  so  much 
to  him.  What  would  happen  if  it  were  known  among  the 
men  that  he  was  a  bastard?  Most  of  them  were  good 
friends  but  there  was  always  some  fellow  to  make  it  hot  for 
you.  The  agency's  social  worker  could  understand  the 
anguish  of  this  sensitive  boy,  but  the  law  would  not  allow  a 
birth  certificate  to  withhold  the  fact  of  illegitimacy. 

IN  marshaling  our  manpower  for  the  war  effort  and  re- 
quiring proof  of  citizenship  we  have  brought  into 
relief  the  need  for  reform  in  state  laws  dealing  with  birth 
certificates.  We  talk  about  equal  rights,  but  is  it  equality 
of  opportunity  for  a  man  to  be  branded  as  illegitimate 
through  no  fault  of  his  own?  It  is  sometimes  hard  for  a 
person  even  to  know  about  the  kind  of  family  background 
that  is  his,  but  it  is  far  worse  for  him  to  have  to  publicize 
this  knowledge. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  legislature  has  finally  amended  laws 
which  were  archaic  from  the  standpoint  of  human  values. 
After  a  study  was  made  of  the  modern  and  humane  laws 
of  New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  Vital 
Statistics  Act  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  on  the  principles  of  these 
laws  and  on  the  advice  of  welfare  agencies  and  employers 
dealing  with  the  present  birth  certificate  problems. 

The  new  law  provides  for  the  usual  detailed  registration 
of  births.  However,  copies  are  to  be  issued  only  on  court 
order  after  the  specific  request  of  the  persons  concerned, 
their  parents  or  legal  representatives.  Birth  certificates  is- 
sued on  ordinary  request  are  to  contain  only  the  name, 
age,  sex,  and  place  of  birth.  As  there  is  to  be  no  space  for 
names  of  the  parents  no  evidence  will  appear  to  show  il- 
legitimacy. The  law  also  provides  for  the  protection  of 
foundlings  by  requiring  the  registration  of  any  infant  of 
unknown  birth.  The  place  where  the  child  was  found  is 
to  be  known  as  his  birthplace. 

Pennsylvania  and  a  few  other  states  have  shown  how  to 
keep  birth  certificates  from  causing  tragedy.  Yet  these 
states  are  still  in  the  minority. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


SENATE  AND  HOUSE  have  both  approved  the  LaFollette-Barden  civilian 
rehabilitation  bill  and  the  measure  has  gone  to  conference.    The  bill  re- 
enacts  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  June  2,  1920  and  provides  for 
federal  payment  to  states  with  approved  plans  for  vocational  rehabilitation.   The 
federal  share  is  to  be  as  follows: 

For  vocational  rehabilitation  for  war  disabled  civilians 100% 

For    rehabilitation,    training    and    medical    examination    of    other    disabled 

individuals 50% 

For  rehabilitation  services  to  other  individuals  who  require  financial  assistance 
and  who  are  eligible.  Such  services  include  surgery,  hospitalization, 
transportation,  occupational  tools,  prosthetic  devices,  and  subsistence  and 
books  used  during  training  100% 

The  Federal  Security  Administrator  is  authorized  to  administer  the  program 
and  certify  states  for  payment.  Until  July  1,  1945  the  FSA  may  conduct  courses 
of  instruction  for  personnel,  provide  books  and  other  materials  and  pay  tuition 
of  personnel  attending  appropriate  courses  given  by  outside  agencies. 


REVERSING  ITS  1940  DECISION  IN  THE 
Gobitis  case  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  states  cannot  compel  school  children 
to  salute  the  American  flag.  Justice  Jack- 
son, who  wrote  the  majority  opinion,  de- 
clared : 

"Compulsory  unification  of  opinion 
achieves  only  the  unanimity  of  the  grave- 
yard. .  .  .  To  believe  that  patriotism  will 
not  flourish  if  patriotic  ceremonies  are 
voluntary  and  spontaneous  instead  of  a 
compulsory  routine  is  to  make  an  un- 
flattering estimate  of  the  appeal  of  our 
institutions  to  free  minds." 

The  majority  opinion  in  1940  was 
written  by  Justice  Frankfurter  who  in 
this  case,  with  Justices  Roberts  and 
Reed,  dissented.  The  dissenters  based 
their  views  on  the  theory  that  an  act  pro- 
moting good  citizenship  and  national  al- 
legiance is  "within  the  domain  of  gov- 
ernment authority  and  is  therefore  to  be 
judged  by  the  'same  considerations  of 
power  and  constitutionality  as  those  in- 
volved in  the  many  claims  of  immunity 
from  civil  obedience  because  of  religious 
scruples." 

*       *       * 

HOUSE  HEARINGS  HAVE  BEEN  CONCLUDED 

on  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole 
bill  (H.R.  2140,  referred  to  Judiciary 
Committee)  but  no  further  action  has 
been  taken  and  none  is  expected  in  the 
near  future.  On  the  Senate  side  the  com- 
panion bill,  S.  895,  has  not  been  reached 
on  the  committee  calendar. 


THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
emerged  from  a  Senate-House  battle  over 
its  appropriation  in  a  decidedly  crippled 
state.  At  the  last  moment  the  Senate 
yielded  to  House  pressure  and  cut  its 
own  estimate  of  FSA  funds  but  inserted 
what  may  be  a  saving  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  agency,  for  four  months,  could 


exceed  its  monthly  pro  rata  stipend.  Sen- 
ate action  was  based  on  the  hope  that  the 
Cooley  sub-committee  of  House  Appro- 
priations, investigating  FSA,  would  spon- 
sor permanent  legislation  before  the  end 
of  the  four  months. 


THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  II  BONUS  BILL 
has  been  dropped  in  the  House  hopper 
by  Joseph  Baldwin  of  New  York.  The 
bill  sets  up  a  separate  fund  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  to  be  known  as  the  Second 
World  War  Veterans'  and  Seamen's 
Postwar  Security  Fund."  It  provides 
that  the  Treasury  shall  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
service  a  lump  sum  equal  to  $8.33  for 
every  month  in  the  service  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  that  is  to  say,  $100  a  year.  Af- 
ter the  war  members  of  the  service  may 
withdraw  this  fund  or  (1)  if  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  transfer  it  to  his  or  her 
credit  in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  or  (2)  leave  it  in  the 
Veterans  Fund  at  4  percent  interest  a 
year  compounded  and  add  to  it  addi- 
tional deposits  so  long  as  such  deposits 
do  not  total  more  than  $100  a  year.  Mr. 
Baldwin  estimates  (he  doesn't  say  how) 
that  his  proposal  would  mean  $300  or 
$440  in  bonuses  for  each  serviceman. 


THE  WAGNER  -  MURRAY  -  DINGELL  BILL 
(S.  1161-H.R.  2861)  takes  the  various 
proposals  for  expansion  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  and,  after  pruning  and  add- 
ing, welds  the  result  into  legislation.  It 
is  not  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  program.  It  is  not  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  report.  But  it  differs  from 
neither  in  any  major  particular  and  both 
boards  support  it  without  reservation. 

The  administration  is  for  it.  Congress 
would,  if  it  could,  by-pass  it  for  this  year 
and  next,  but  1944  brings  election  and 


that  is  always  a  major  factor  in  deter- 
mining congressional  action.  The  bottle- 
neck will  be  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, to  which  it  has  been  referred. 

In  detail  the  bill  calls  for; 

A  National  System  of  Public  Employ- 
ment Offices.  Section  2  of  the  proposed 
measure  repeals  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
and  establishes  a  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  in  the  Social  Security  Board.  All 
employment  service  activities  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  it  six  months  after  the  war. 

Federal  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Per- 
manent Disability  Insurance.  Sec.  3-7-12, 
effective  January  1,  1944,  would  make 
the  following  changes  of  the  present  So- 
cial Security  Act  in  Title  II: 

1.  Payment  of  primary  benefits  to  per- 
manently disabled  insured  persons. 

2.  Coverage    of    agricultural    and    do- 
mestic  workers,   employes   of    non-profit 
organizations  (except  ministers),  student 
nurses,  crews  of  fishing  vessels,  newsboys, 
hourly  employes  of  the  TVA,  the  self  em- 
ployed  and   state   and   local   government 
employes  not  covered  by  an  existing  pen- 
sion   system,   provided   such   government 
unit  enters  into  a  voluntary  compact  with 
the  board. 

3.  Increase  the  primary  insurance 
benefit  by  revising  the  method  of  compu- 
tation;  increase   the   maximum   to  $120 
and  tbe  minimum  to  $20;  increase  par- 
ent's insurance  benefit  to  three  quarters 
of   the  primary  benefit;   increase   allow- 
able monthly  earnings  to  $20   ($40  for 
a  blind  person)   during  receipt  of  bene- 
fits;  provide   a   lump   sum   payment   for 
funeral   expenses. 

Social  Security  Protection  to  Individ- 
uals Engaged  in  Military  Service.  Sec- 
tion 8  adds  Title  II-A  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  providing  wage  credits  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  on  the 
basis  of  average  wages  earned  in  the  two 
calendar  quarters  preceding  service,  or 
the  highest  monthly  service  pay  plus  $60, 
the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  government. 

Federal  Unemployment  Insurance, 
Temporary  Disability  and  Maternity  In- 
surance Benefit.  Section  9  reenacts  Title 
VIII  to  establish  a  federal  system  of 
benefits.  Maximum  period  of  benefits 
(after  a  one-week  waiting  period) 
twenty-six  weeks  during  the  benefit  year, 
or  up  to  fifty-two  weeks  if  there  are  suf- 
ficient funds  and  the  insured  persons  at- 
tend a  training  course.  Amount  of  bene- 
fits: 50  percent  of  weekly  wages  up  to 
$12;  25  percent  over  $12,  plus  one-half  of 
such  benefit  for  each  dependent — with  a 
maximum  of  80  percent  of  the  weekly 
wage  or  $30,  whichever  is  less.  Women 
workers  are  entitled  to  maternity  benefits 
(Continued  on  page  208) 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Outbreaks  of  Violence 

TWO  ugly  blots  were  splashed  on  the  record  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  last  month.  The  first  appeared  in  Los 
Angeles  where  men  in  the  uniforms  of  our  armed  forces 
apparently  fell  prey  to  an  epidemic  which  sent  them  "ber- 
serk" every  time  they  saw  anyone  in  a  zoot  suit.  For  sev- 
eral days  gangs  of  soldiers  and  sailors  visited  the  center  of 
the  city  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  beating  up  zoot 
suiters  on  the  street,  dragging  them  into  theatres  to  remove 
their  clothing  publicly,  and  otherwise  humiliating  them. 
Soon  civilians  joined  the  "fun,"  egged  on  by  the  local 
Hearst  newspapers  and  undeterred  by  the  police.  What  ap- 
parently had  begun  as  reprisals  for  isolated  attacks  of 
hoodlumism  by  young  men  wearing  zoot  suits  suddenly 
flared  into  mob  violence  not  only  against  all  zoot  suit  wear- 
ers, but  also  against  all  pachucos,  or  teen-age  boys  and  young 
men  of  Mexican  descent.  Here  was,  as  the  magazine  Time 
commented,  "a  shameful  example  of  what  happens  to  war- 
time emotions  without  wartime  discipline." 

As  deeply  shameful,  with  far  more  serious  results  was 
the  Detroit  rioting,  which  had  a  death  toll  reaching  into  the 
thirties.  This  was  definitely  a  race  riot  with  Americans  of 
different  colored  skin  out  to  get  each  other,  and  with  both 
whites  and  Negroes  listed  among  the  casualties.  The 
kindling  incident  remains  obscure,  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  rioting  spread  could  only  have  been  produced  by 
the  severe  tension  which  had  long  been  mounting  in  this 
most  over-crowded  of  war  impact  areas,  where  decent  hous- 
ing and  recreational  facilities,  inadequate  for  either  race, 
are  all  but  lacking  for  Negroes.  Already  Michigan's  gov- 
ernor has  set  in  motion  an  inquiry  to  determine  the 
underlying  social  causes  of  the  riot.  Whatever  the  result 
it  cannot  wipe  out  the  mortification  every  true  American 
must  feel  at  the  spectacle  of  his  own  countrymen  resorting 
to  violence  against  one  another  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
crisis  in  our  history. 

Civil  Liberties 

A  HEARTENING  report  on  civil  liberties  in  World 
War  II  was  issued  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  last  month.  The  Union  states  that  there  were  only 
forty-five  federal  prosecutions  for  speech  and  publications, 
up  to  May  1943,  as  against  a  total  of  almost  1,000  such 
cases  in  World  War  I.  About  two  hundred  persons  were 
involved  in  the  recent  cases,  as  against  over  1,100  in  the 
corresponding  period  twenty-five  years  ago. 

About  125  persons  convicted  in  these  cases  are  in  prison, 
the  Union  reports,  with  a  few  more  in  jail  awaiting  trial. 
The  largest  number  were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  ob- 
struct the  draft  by  advising  men  not  to  register.  In  five 
such  cases,  ninety-five  men  and  women  were  convicted, 
most  of  them  members  of  a  Negro  Moslem  sect  in  Chicago. 
The  next  largest  group  similarly  charged  are  members  of 
the  German-American  Bund. 

The  Union  finds  that  "The  comparatively  few  pro- 
ceedings against  wartime  utterances  are  obviously  due  to 
the  very  slight  opposition  to  the  war,  the  lack  of  any 
hysteria  or  pressure  on  the  government,  the  centralized 


control  of  all  proceedings  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  many  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  putting  the  Bill 
of  Rights  on  firmer  foundations." 

Anniversary 

THE  Women's  Bureau,  created  in  the  first  World  \V.ir, 
is  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  the  midst 
of  World  War  II.  Established  in  July  1918,  as  a  Woman- 
in-Industry  Service,  the  bureau  was  converted  by  Congress 
into  a  permanent  agency  two  years  later.  Mary  Anderson, 
the  first  director  of  the  reconstituted  agency,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  each  incoming  President. 

In  this  war,  as  in  the  last,  and  the  uneasy  years  between, 
the  Women's  Bureau,  is  serving  employers,  wage  earners, 
and  the  public  by  its  surveys  of  wages  and  hours  in  large 
women-employing  agencies;  by  its  analysis  of  state  accident 
and  occupational  disease  reports;  its  special  studies  of  con- 
ditions of  employment ;  its  continuous  record  of  state  laws 
and  orders  relating  to  employed  women ;  its  special  confer- 
ences on  problems  and  conditions  of  women  workers. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Women's  Bureau  that,  as  it 
celebrates  the  close  of  its  first  quarter  century,  it  is  shaping 
postwar  plans  for  the  years  ahead.  For  looking  back  over 
the  gains  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  Bureau  sees  in 
the  coming  years  new  needs  and  new  possibilities  in  safe- 
guarding and  extending  the  employment  opportunities  of 
American  women  workers. 

Is  It  Necessary? 

BEFORE  lamenting  the  fact  that  we  are  only  getting 
three  pairs  of  shoes  this  year,  cannot  go  touring  on  our 
vacations,  or  haven't  seen  a  steak  in  a  month,  it  might  be- 
hoove us  to  look  at  some  of  the  wartime  economies  prac- 
ticed by  our  allies  in  the  British  Isles.  According  to  the 
British  Information  Services,  "Is  it  necessary?"  is  the  cri- 
terion being  applied  to  all  the  normal  pursuits  of  the  day 
and  one  that  is  being  given  a  rigid  interpretation.  Thus 
when  a  person  goes  on  a  necessary  trip  he  finds  that  many 
of  the  amenities  once  regarded  as  essential  are  missing.  Lux- 
uries of  the  past  are  reserved  seats  and  dining  cars  on  train-;. 
If  the  traveler  wants  a  towel  at  his  hotel  he  must  take  it 
along.  In  some  hotels  he  is  even  asked  to  help  with  the 
sweeping  and  dusting. 

The  "necessary"  criterion  is  applied  in  the  home  and  in 
the  garden.  Some  housewives  are  cutting  their  large  bath 
towels  in  four  pieces  so  as  to  avoid  buying  new  ones  until 
the  old  ones  have  been  used  to  the  last  shred.  Clothing,  too, 
is  put  to  the  test  and  men  are  being  urged  to  adopt  a  sum- 
mer "austerity"  outfit — collarless  shirts,  cuffless  trousers,  no 
ties  or  socks.  Few  gardners  are  putting  in  the  old  British 
standby,  brussels  sprouts,  because  they  have  discovered  that 
cabbage  or  other  greens  can  be  grown  in  a  smaller  area  and 
take  less  work.  Flowers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce  and  those  that  are  grown  cannot  be  shipped  by  train 
because  of  the  priority  of  more  necessary  cargoes.  In  fact, 
it  is  said  that  flowers  are  now  so  rare  in  the  city  that  one 
little  girl  raised  the  equivalent  of  $1.25  for  the  Red  Cross 
by  charging  her  schoolmates  a  ha'penny  each  to  smell  a 
rulip  that  she  grew. 
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The  Social  Front 


Jobs  and  Workers 


THE  first  of  a  nation-wide  series  of 
meetings  designed  to  help  provide 
jobs  for  returning  service  men  in  the 
post-war  period  by  providing  more  em- 
ployment was  held  in  Cincinnati  late  in 
June.  The  meetings  are  being  planned 
and  sponsored  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  in  an  effort  to 
"pool  the  ideas,  hopes  and  plans  of  busi- 
ness minds  on  the  problem  of  reconver- 
sion to  civilian  production."  The  South- 
ern Ohio  Post-War  Conference  is  to  be 
followed  by  similar  meetings  in  Detroit, 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and 
several  East  Coast  and  southern  cities. 

Pay  Differentials — The  War  Labor 
Board  has  ruled  that  wage  classifications 
based  solely  on  difference  in  race  are  in- 
valid, and  has  ordered  the  abolition  of 
pay  differentials  between  white  and 
Negro  workers  performing  the  same 
work.  The  WLB  unanimously  directed 
the  Southport  Petroleum  Company  of 
Texas  City,  Tex.,  to  grant  wage  in- 
creases to  its  Negro  employes  which 
would  "place  them  on  a  basis  of  eco- 
nomic parity  with  the  white  workers  in 
the  same  classification."  In  writing  the 
opinion  in  the  case,  Dr.  Frank  Graham, 
public  member  of  WLB  and  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
stated:  "Economic  and  political  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  race  or  creed  is 
in  line  with  the  Nazi  program.  America, 
in  the  days  of  its  infant  weakness  the 
haven  of  heretics  and  the  oppressed  of 
all  races,  must  not  in  the  days  of  its 
power  become  the  stronghold  of  bigots." 

Reports — "The  Standard  of  Living  of 
German  Labor  Under  Nazi  Rule"  by 
Hilde  Oppenheimer-Blum,  a  supplement 
to  Social  Research,  is  a  publication  of 
the  research  project  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic controls  in  Germany  and  Russia 
being  carried  on  by  the  graduate  faculty 
of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 
Price  50  cents  from  the  School,  66  West 
12  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
"Wage  Stabilization  and  Inflation,"  com- 
piled by  Julia  E.  Johnsen,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Reference  Shelf  of  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  Price  $1.25  from  the 
publisher,  950-72  University  Ave.,  New 
York  52,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  The  Industrial 
Relations  Section,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Princeton  University  publishes 
"The  Feeding  of  War  Workers,"  a 
selected  and  annotated  bibliography,  pre- 
pared by  Rita  B.  Friedman.  Price  25 
cents  from  the  university.  .  .  .  The  labor 
clauses  and  similar  regulations  applying 
to  war  work  in  Canada,  this  country 


and  England  are  summarized  in  a  new 
edition  of  a  bulletin  of  the  International 
Labour  Office,  "Labour  Conditions  in 
War  Contracts."  Price  25  cents  from 
the  ILO,  3480  University  Street,  Mont- 
real, Canada. 

Equal  Pay  in  Britain — A  demand  for 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work"  was  unani- 
mously voted  by  the  first  convention  of 
women  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineering  Union,  held  in  Blackpool  in 
early  June.  Women  were  admitted  into 
the  AEU  on  January,  this  year.  Their 
first  convention  represented  64,000 
women  members.  It  was  brought  out  in 
the  discussion  that  skilled  women  in 
British  war  industries  are  doing  the 
same  sort  of  work  as  men,  with  equal 
output.  The  average  weekly  wage  for 
women  war  workers  in  Britain  is  still 
only  56  shillings  ($14).  The  convention 
also  called  for  better  food  and  housing 
for  women  war  workers,  especially  those 
living  away  from  home. 

Young  Workers — Current  figures  show- 
ing the  wartime  increase  in  the  number 
of  young  workers  are  given  by  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Child.  Rough  estimates  based  on 
sample  surveys  indicate  that  one  out  of 
every  eight  children,  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen years  old  in  this  country  today  is 
working  either  full  or  part  time,  as 
compared  with  one  in  sixteen  in  April 
1941.  In  the  next  older  age  group 
(sixteen  and  seventeen)  the  proportion 
is  much  higher,  with  about  one  third 
employed,  as  compared  with  one  sixth 
two  years  ago.  During  1942,  approxi- 
mately 748,000  children  under  sixteen 
applied  for  Social  Security  account  num- 
bers; in  the  next  older  group  there  were 
1,799,000  applications.  Many  more  boys 
than  girls  applied  for  account  numbers, 
but  the  rate  of  increase  in  applicants 
was  greater  among  the  girls. 

Minimum  Wage — The  New  York 
State  Labor  Department  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  minimum  wage  established 
under  a  directory  order  in  the  cleaning 
and  dyeing  industry  because  a  small 
group  of  employers  in  the  industry  are 
still  refusing  to  pay  their  employes  the 
set  minimum.  In  fairness  to  the  major- 
ity of  employers  throughout  the  state, 
who  are  complying  with  the  wage  provi- 
sions, the  department  finds  it  necessary 
to  make  the  order  mandatory.  In  the 
fourteen  month  period  ending  February 
1943,  underpayments  in  the  cleaning  and 
dyeing  industry  in  New  York  amounted 


to  $79,000,  which  was  owed  to  some 
1,800  workers. 

In  the  laundry  industry,  the  Labor 
Department  announces  a  wage  increase 
averaging  $3.65  a  week  in  the  five  years 
since  the  laundry  minimum  wage  order 
went  into  effect.  The  median  weekly 
wage  for  women  and  minors  employed 
in  the  industry  now  is  $17.86. 

In  both  these  low  wage  industries — 
laundry,  and  cleaning  and  dyeing — acute 
labor  shortages  are  developing.  Employ- 
ers in  both  industries  are  urging  that 
the  freezing  of  wages  be  relaxed  to 
permit  general  increases. 

In  Print —  "The  Equal  Pay  Principle  in 
the  Replacement  of  Men  by  Women  in 
New  York  War  Industries,"  a  reprint 
from  the  Industrial  Bulletin  of  March 
1943,  is  available  from  the  Division  of 
Women  in  Industry  and  Minimum 
Wage,  80  Center  Street,  New  York. 
.  .  .  "Women  at  Work  in  Wartime,"  by 
Katherine  Glover  brings  together  in  brief 
compass  a  wealth  of  material  on  the  op- 
portunities and  special  problems  of 
women  workers  today.  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  77.  Price  10  cents  from 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York. 

Youth 

r\VER-ABUNDANCE  of  job  oppor- 
^"^  tunities,  not  unemployment,  is  baffling 
this  year's  college  women,  according  to  a 
statement  by  placement  officers  in  ten 
eastern  colleges.  The  only  obstacle  to  a 
100  per  cent  placement  record  for  the 
class  of  1943  is  that  some  of  the  girls  are 
taking  time  to  make  up  their  minds  about 
positions  offered  them.  Starting  salaries 
are  described  as  "fabulous"  for  girls 
without  experience  or  special  training. 
The  demand  for  students  who  have  spe- 
cialized in  science,  mathematics,  or  eco- 
nomics still  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Sev- 
eral of  the  colleges  reported  that  in  the 
field  of  personnel  administration  industry 
still  prefers  women  with  experience. 
However,  many  plants  offer  training  on 
the  job  to  college  graduates. 

Curfew — With  juvenile  delinquency  in- 
creasing, many  cities  are  resurrecting  old 
curfew  laws  or  passing  new  ordinances 
to  keep  children  off  the  streets  at  night. 
The  American  Municipal  Association  re- 
ports that  the  number  of  curfew  meas- 
ures has  increased  so  greatly  in  the  last 
six  months  that  now  from  ten  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  cities  in  each  state  have 
adopted  this  method  of  controlling  youth. 
Most  of  the  curfew  laws  require  young 
people  under  sixteen  or  under  eighteen  to 
be  at  home  by  a  specified  time  ranging 
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from  eight  until  ten  o'clock.  Some  re- 
quire children  on  the  streets  at  night  to 
be  accompanied  by  parents  or  legal  guar- 
dian or  to  carry  a  written  permit.  Most 
ordinances  put  the  entire  penalty  for  vio- 
lation on  the  child,  but  more  recent  laws 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  parents. 
Thus  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  the  parent  is 
liable  to  a  fine  up  to  $100.  In  Pasco, 
Wash.,  and  in  Indianapolis,  I  ml.,  the  cur- 
few laws  make  both  children  and  parents 
responsible. 

New  Hampshire  Plan — Safeguards  for 
high-school  students  released  from  school 
to  do  farm  work  are  established  in  a  plan 
recently  announced  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Board  of  Education.  To  be 
released  from  school  for  work  in  New 
Hampshire,  a  girl  or  boy  must  be  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  have  satisfactory 
scholastic  standing  in  all  subjects,  and 
the  written  consent  of  the  parents.  Pu- 
pils may  be  excused  for  not  longer  than 
one  week  at  a  time.  Their  names  may 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  those  eligible 
for  farm  work  because  of  school  failure 
or  unsatisfactory  work  service,  and  they 
are  not  to  be  excused  from  school  if  any 
other  labor  is  available.  All  placements 
are  to  be  made  by  the  farm  placement 
clerk  of  the  county  farm-bureau  office, 
who  must  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  the  names  of  farmer  and  pupils, 
the  dates  the  work  is  to  begin  and  end, 
the  wages  paid  and  the  length  of  the 
working  day.  The  farmer  must  report 


similar  information  in  the  same  office  at 
the  end  of  each  employment  period.  The 
clerk  sends  these  reports  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Delinquency — An  alarming  increase  in 
juvenile  delinquency  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
led  to  a  study  of  the  problem  and  a  sig- 
nificant report  on  it  by  the  Cuyahoga 
County  grand  jury.  Said  the  jurors: 
"Back  of  the  individual  circumstances 
presented  in  our  grand  jury  cases  one 
can  read  all  too  easily  the  inadequate 
housing  facilities  of  many  parts  of  our 
city  and  the  tremendous  need  of  a 
planned  city-wide  educational  and  rec- 
reational program  for  our  adolescent  and 
young  adult  group.  It  is  essential  that 
proper  training  in  the  use  of  leisure  time 
ultimately  be  undertaken  by  our  com- 
munity. Strangely  enough,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  many  young  men  who  commit 
serious  crimes  do  so  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  well  employed  at  good 
wages  and  apparently  participate  in  crime 
primarily  for  excitement.  This  picture 
applies  particularly  to  the  Negro  group 
in  Cleveland  where  one  sees  most  clearly 
the  sad  results  of  poor  housing;  in- 
adequate community,  social  and  recrea- 
tional facilities ;  and  the  pressures  upon 
a  group  which  is  segregated  in  its  social 
life  within  a  confined  area.  It  is  to  be 
recommended  that  large  scale  city  rec- 
reational projects  be  studied  at  once  and 
undertaken  to  remedy  the  situation  with- 
in the  Negro  community." 


The  Public's  Health 


A  GLIMPSE  into  the  effectiveness  of 
modern  military  medicine  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  War  Information 
late  in  May  with  the  announcement  that 
more  than  97  percent  of  the  Naval  and 
Marine  personnel  listed  as  wounded  at 
Pearl  Harbor  had  survived,  and  that  53 
percent  had  already  returned  to  active 
duty.  At  the  time  of  the  report  43  per- 
cent were  still  under  treatment  while 
less  than  1  percent  had  been  invalided 
from  service.  Though  figures  on  the 
Army  wounded  at  Pearl  Harbor  were 
not  available  the  OWI  maintained  that 
the  percentages  of  recovery  were  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  Navy  and 
Marines. 

Accompanying  the  announcement  was 
a  detailed  description  of  the  many  inno- 
vations in  Army  and  Navy  medical  prep- 
arations and  equipment  which  have  made 
such  results  possible,  to  name  a  few:  in- 
dividual first  aid  packets  containing  the 
infection  resisting  sulfadiazine  tablets, 
carried  by  every  soldier;  immediately 
available  supplies  of  blood  plasma;  mo- 
bile x-ray  units,  bacteriology  labora- 
tories, water  purifiers;  a  new  type  of  hy- 
podermic which  wipes  out  pain;  com- 
pletely equipped  hospital  ships  and  fast 
rescue  crafts:  ingenious  hoists  rind  spe- 


cially designed  stretchers  for  loading  the 
wounded  or  transferring  them  from  ship 
to  ship;  ambulance  planes.  The  report 
particularly  pointed  to  the  intensive  train- 
ing for  physicians,  in  both  the  Army  and 
Navy,  which  not  only  prepares  them  for 
carrying  on  under  the  stress  of  battle  but 
also  acquaints  them  with  the  medical 
needs  to  be  expected  in  specific  areas  or 
conditions  of  operations — the  jungle,  the 
Arctic  Circle,  the  desert,  the  high  altitude 
of  air  squadrons,  the  pressure  and  ar- 
tificial atmosphere  of  submarines. 

Rare  News — Apparently  neither  the  rise 
in  prices  nor  the  shortage  of  service  per- 
sonnel can  deter  the  progress  of  the  As- 
sociated Hospital  Service  of  New  York, 
prepayment  hospitalization  plan,  which 
last  month  put  into  effect  increased  bene- 
fits for  its  subscribers  at  no  increase  in 
rates.  The  new  benefits  include:  unlim- 
ited use  of  operating  room  services;  un- 
limited x-ray  examinations;  the  addition 
of  many  drugs  not  formerly  allowed 
without  charge;  all  plaster  casts;  the  use 
of  the  cystoscopic  room,  cardiographic 
and  physiotherapeutic  equipment ;  basal 
metabolic  tests.  The  50  percent  dis- 
count on  hospital  charges  allowed  after 
the  twenty-one  days  of  free  hospitaliza- 


tion has  been  extended  to  include  operat- 
ing room,  and  laboratory  and  x-ray  ex- 
aminations. 

The  new  benefits,  according  to  the 
service's  administrators,  "represent  a 
dividend  resulting  from  favorable  operat- 
ing experience."  Their  announcement 
pointed  to  the  impossibility  of  long-range 
planning  under  wartime  conditions  but 
promised  that  "the  added  benefits  will 
continue  for  at  least  one  year." 

In  Hawaii — A  label  containing  the 
statement  "Produced  under  international 
health  standards,"  for  use  in  the  postwar 
era  on  every  commodity  package  sold  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world,  has  been 
suggested  by  "Plantation  Health,"  quar- 
terly report  published  by  the  health  re- 
search center  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters  Association.  The  suggestion 
was  made  as  a  means  of  protecting 
high  health  standards  for  agricultural 
workers  under  the  price  .  competition 
likely  to  accompany  the  promised  free 
economic  order. 

An  example  of  the  standards  worth 
maintaining  are  those  which  have  been 
developed  among  87,000  sugar  workers 
under  the  association's  paternalistic  med- 
ical program.  Today  the  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  among  this  group  is  16  per  1,000 
live  births — the  lowest  in  the  world — as 
compared  to  160  per  1,000  when  the 
program  was  begun  in  1929.  The  vener- 
eal disease  rate,  289  per  100,000,  is  half 
as  high  as  in  the  rest  of  Hawaii.  The 
tuberculosis  rate  has  dropped  in  half — 
now  100  per  100,000— since  1935. 

Among  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
plantation  owners  for  bringing  about 
these  results  were:  the  erection  of  a 
hospital  by  each  plantation,  or  by  two 
plantations  jointly;  the  instruction  of 
workers  to  stop  work  and  seek  medical 
attention  for  the  slightest  infection  (par- 
ticularly colds)  ;  the  furnishing  of  trans- 
portation to  carry  pregnant  women  to 
clinics;  the  keeping  of  monthly  health 
records  on  all  workers.  The  sugar  plan- 
tations have  45  percent  more  hospital 
beds  per  capita  than  is  considered  the 
necessary  minimum  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  forty-two  doctors  for  thirty- 
eight  plantations.  Cost  to  the  owners  is 
$17.20  per  capita  per  year;  benefits:  low 
absenteeism  and  a  high  rate  of  efficiency. 
Instigator  of  the  program  was  Dr.  Nils 
Larsen,  medical  director  of  Queen's  Hos- 
pital, Honolulu. 

In  Print — "The  Social  Hygiene  Year- 
book for  1942,"  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  has  as  its  theme. 
The  Program  in  Action  in  States  and 
Communities.  A  brief  summary  on  gen- 
eral accomplishments  throughout  the 
country  during  the  past  year  is  followed 
by  more  detailed  reports  from  states  and 
localities.  The  lists  of  organizations, 
along  with  their  addresses  and  ex- 
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ccutives,  engaged  in  combatting  venereal 
disease  throughout  the  country  make  the 
report  an  invaluable  reference  volume. 
Price  $1  from  the  association.  .  .  .  The 
April-June  issue  of  Federal  Probation, 
published  by  the  administrative  office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  a  discussion  of  prosti- 
tution and  venereal  disease  control. 
Among  other  authors  are  Raymond 
Clapp  of  the  Office  of  Community  War 
Services,  Miriam  Van  Waters,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  Reform- 
atory for  Women,  Helen  Hironimus, 
warden  of  the  Federal  Reformatory  for 
Women,  Alderson,  W.  Va.  On  request 
from  the  Federal  Probation  Quarterly, 
Supreme  Court  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  .  .  .  "Facts  About  Child  Health, 
1943,"  publication  No.  294  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  discusses  the  factors 
which  make  for  health  in  children,  the 
community  services  that  can  promote 
child  health,  trends  in  child  mortality 
statistics,  and  suggested  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. Price  10  cents  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Professional 

ALL  social  workers,  it  has  been 
assumed  by  social  work  authorities, 
come  under  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission's job-freeze  order  by  reason  of 
the  inclusion  on  the  WMC's  essential 
activities  list  of  welfare  services  to  the 
armed  forces,  to  war  workers  and  to 
other  civilians.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  they  are  eligible  for  Selec- 
tive Service  occupational  deferment. 
What  it  does  mean  is  that  a  social 
worker  cannot  leave  his  job  without  a 
certificate  of  availability  issued  either 
by  his  employer  or  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service.  Such  a  certificate  is  to 
be  given  only  in  case  of  "compelling 
personal  reasons"  or  if  the  worker  is 
going  to  another  job  where  his  partici- 
pation in  the  war  effort  will  be  increased. 
Any  worker  who  resigns  from  his  posi- 
tion without  a  certificate  cannot  take 
another  job  within  thirty  days. 

Another  wartime  regulation  which  has 
been  interpreted  as  affecting  social  work 
was  the  President's  order  prescribing  a 
forty-eight  hour  work  week  for  labor 
shortage  areas.  This,  however,  can  apply 
only  to  the  private  field  because  of  legal 
limitations  on  the  authority  of  the  fed- 
eral government  over  state  and  local 
government  agencies.  According  to  the 
Blue  Bulletin  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America  a  request  to 
Washington  for  assistance  in  interpret- 
ing the  application  of  this  order  brought 
among  other  WMC  comments  the 
following:  "In  undertaking  to  apply 
these  regulations,  we  have  encountered 
many  instances  in  which  it  would  be 
impracticable  ...  to  apply  the  forty- 


ROBERT  T.  LANSDALE 

New  York  social  workers  were  all 
smiles  last  month  when  they  received 
word  of  the  appointment  of  Robert 
T.  Lansdale  as  State  Commissioner  of 
Social  Welfare,  to  succeed  the  late 
David  C.  Adie.  Mr.  Lansdale's  ex- 
perience has  been  happily  varied,  oc- 
curring both  in  the  private  and  pub- 
lic fields,  on  local,  state  and  national 
levels.  When  appointed  he  was  pro- 
fessor of*  public  welfare  administration 
for  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  as  well  as  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Welfare  Research  for  the 
Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York.  During  the  early  and  middle 
'30's  he  served  successively  with  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
old  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration, and  directed  studies  for  the 
New  York  Governor's  Commission  on 
Unemployment  Relief  and  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 


eight  hour  week  rigidly,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  take  such  situations  into 
account.  This  might  be  the  case,  for 
example,  for  professional  workers.  .  .  . 
However,  where  clerical  workers  are 
involved,  it  may  be  ^hat  a  small  staff 
working  the  longer  workweek  might 
accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work 
for  the  same  payroll  outlay  as  a  large 
staff  working  a  shorter  week." 

Courses — Civilian  training  for  post-war 
rehabilitation  services  abroad  will  be 
made  available  next  fall  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  through  the  joint  efforts  of  three 
theological  seminaries,  the  Pacific  School 
of  Religion,  the  Church  Divinity  School 
of  the  Pacific,  the  Starr  King  School 
for  the  Ministry.  Included  in  the  cur- 
riculum will  be  four  types  of  courses; 
cultural  courses  to  bring  about  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  region;  courses  in 
the  principles,  methods  and  skills  of  re- 
habilitation; language  courses;  non- 


sectarian  courses  designed  to  strengthen 
the  religious  resources  of  the  worker. 
Some  indication  of  what  rehabilitation 
will  entail  is  indicated  in  the  joint 
announcement  from  the  three  schools, 
which  points  out:  "There  will  be  the 
problem  of  the  recovery  of  the  capacity 
and  courage  to  trust  people  again.  There 
will  be  the  conversion  of  emotions  of 
revenge  into  constructive  channels  of 
community  rebuilding.  There  will  be  the 
revival  of  the  sheer  will  and  grit  to  live 
and  take  up  life  again.  There  will  be 
the  restoration  of  family  life."  Social 
workers  as  well  as  other  laymen  will  be 
admitted  to  the  courses.  For  particulars 
inquire  of  the  Director,  Post-War  Re- 
habilitation Training,  1798  Scenic  Ave- 
nue, Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

A  new  course  in  group  leadership  in 
war  agencies  was  inaugurated  during  the 
past  semester  at  the  department  of 
sociology  and  anthropology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Classroom  work 
was  supplemented  by  field  work  at  the 
USO  in  Madison,  at  Camp  Truax,  at 
the  Wisconsin  Memorial  Union — a  post 
recreation  center  for  military  units 
stationed  on  the  campus — and  with  the 
recreation  committee  of  the  local  defense 
council. 

Union  Bulletin  —  Welfare  Action,  a 
mimeographed  bulletin  on  social  work's 
place  in  the  war  effort,  made  its  initial 
appearance  in  May.  Issued  by  the  New 
York  City  local  of  the  Social  Service 
Employes  Union,  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  of  America,  Volume 
I,  Number  1  called  on  social  workers 
and  social  agencies  to  mobilize  for  the 
prevention  of  deplorable  conditions  as 
well  as  to  carry  on  their  usual  activities 
dealing  with  the  results  of  unsolved 
problems.  Such  mobilization,  it  sug- 
gested, could  profitably  turn  its  strength 
in  three  directions:  within  the  field;  as 
a  professional  pressure  group;  as  citizen 
consumers  in  neighborhood  councils. 
Specific  goals  were  named  as  expansion 
of  day  care  programs  for  the  children 
of  working  mothers,  the  rolling  back  of 
prices,  the  curtailment  of  black  markets. 
Free  on  request  from  the  SSEU,  160 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Examinations — The  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  looking  for  policewomen 
for  the  Woman's  Bureau  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  position  pays  $2200,  with  a 
$100  raise  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Appli- 
cants are  required  to  take  a  written 
examination  testing  "their  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  social  case 
work  and  familiarity  with  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  delinquency."  Only 
United  States  citizens  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  are  eligible. 
For  further  information  inquire  of  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  .  .  .  College  graduates 
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PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

Family     service,     veterans'     rehabilita- 
tion, journalism,  community  planning. 


have  all  been  a  part  of  Paul  Benja- 
min's social  work  career,  with  the 
setting  changing  from  Minnesota  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky, 
and  New  York.  To  these  undertak- 
ings is  now  added  social  action  while 
the  scene  shifts  to  yet  another  state, 
for  this  month  Mr.  Benjamin  takes  up 
duties  as  executive  director  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  headquarters  in  Phila- 
delphia. For  the  past  ten  years  he 
has  been  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Among  previous  positions  we 
proudly  single  out  a  two  year  term 
(1920-1922)  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Surrey  magazines.  As  director  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin fills  a  position  vacated  when 
the  former  director,  Alvin  R.  Guyler, 
left  to  become  a  major  in  the  United 
States  Army. 


between  twenty-five  and  fifty-five  who 
have  had  five  years  experience  in  medical 
social  work,  or  a  combination  of  experi- 
ence and  professional  training,  are 
eligible  for  an  examination  for  medical 
case  work  director  and  supervising 
medical  social  worker  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Department  of  Institu- 
tions. The  deadline  for  applications  is 
July  17.  Inquire  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Civil  Service  Commission,  Room 
102,  Hall  of  Records,  Los  Angeles  12. 

People  and  Things 

ITH  the  purpose  of  increasing 
"the  general  understanding  of  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  consequences 
of  war  conditions  on  children,  both  in 
America  and  abroad,"  a  new  organiza- 
tion. Help  the  Children  Committee,  Inc., 
has  been  formed,  with  headquarters  at  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Primarily 
educational  in  function  the  committee 
"will  collect  and  coordinate  information 
about  actual  conditions  among  children 
and  make  recommendations  to  remedy 
such  conditions."  Among  its  first  pro- 
posals it  urges  that  enough  food  be  sent 
at  once  to  the  children  of  occupied 
Europe,  under  proper  safeguards,  not 
only  to  keep  them  alive  but  to  keep  them 
"under  the  free  influence  of  their  par- 
ents." The  committee's  work  for  the 
children  of  this  country  will  be  largely 
concerned  with  combatting  delinquency 
through  the  promotion  of  child  training 
programs  and  parental  education.  Presi- 
dent and  executive  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion is  James  Wood  Johnson,  who  has 
written  many  articles  urging  the  feeding 
of  Europe's  children.  On  its  advisory 
committee  are:  Louis  Adamic,  Stringfel- 
low  Barr,  H.  A.  Batten,  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill. 
Dorothy  Canfielcl  Fisher.  Dr.  Fleanor 


Glueck,  Kirtley  F.  Mather,  Leopold 
Stokowski,  Mary  E.  Woolley. 

Wat  Jobs — Last  month  Florence  A. 
Blanchfield  was  sworn  in  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  with  her 
military  rank  raised  from  lieutenant 
colonel  to  full  colonel.  She  succeeds 
Colonel  Julia  O.  Flicke,  retired.  .  .  . 
Dorothea  Sullivan,  director  of  group 
work  at  the  National  Catholic  School  of 
Social  Service,  \Vashington,  D.  C.,  is  now 
director  of  the  volunteer  training  pro- 
gram for  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions. .  .  .  The  American  Red  Cross  has 
named  Landon  K.  Thorne  as  chairman 
of  its  administrative  committee.  Mr. 
Thorne,  a  New  York  business  man,  has 
been  associated  with  the  ARC  national 
headquarters  for  over  a  year  as  special 
assistant  to  Red  Cross  chairman,  Nor- 
man H.  Davis.  .  .  .  Down  in  Texas. 
Wayland  Towncr,  former  manager  of 
the  Community  Chest  of  San  Antonio  has 
been  named  manager  of  the  State  War 
C'hest  and  lias  opened  up  offices  in  Hous- 
ton. He  is  succeeded  in  San  Antonio  hy 
T.  Lester  Swander,  formerly  executive 
of  the  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  chest. 

Changes — New  editor  of  Channels. 
monthly  periodical  of  the  National  Ptib- 
icity  Council  for  Health  and  Welfare,  is 
Beatrice  K.  Tolleris,  formerly  informa- 
tion secretary  at  the  council.  The  pre- 
vious editor,  Sidney  Hertzberg,  is  now 
editor  of  Common  Sense.  .  .  .  Joseph  P. 
Tufts,  until  recently  chief  of  the  hous- 
ing and  transportation  service  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  is  now  represen- 
tative of  the  office  of  the  administrator, 
United  Housing  Agency,  in  Regions  VI 
and  VII,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Before  the  war  Mr.  Tufts  was  executive 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  As 


sociation.  .  .  .  This  month  Dr.  Waltei 
H.  Martin  takes  over  duties  as  warden 
of  Attica  State  Prison,  New  York.  .  .  . 
New  York's  new  State  Commissioner  of 
Mental  Hygiene  is  Dr.  Frederick  Mac- 
Curdy,  formerly  director  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic,  and  professor  of  hospital  ad- 
ministration, Columbia  University.  .  .  . 
Savel  Zimand,  for  the  past  nine  years  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  has  been  desig- 
nated as  acting  director  of  the  bureau  of 
health  education.  .  .  .  Last  month  the 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Bryan  J.  McEntegart, 
executive  director  of  war  relief  services 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference and  acting  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  during 
1943,  was  designated  bishop  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

The  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Welfare  re- 
cently lost  three  staff  members  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  all  of  whom  have 
been  appointed  field  representatives  in  the 
Home  Service  Division.  They  are:  Ethel 
Alma  Follin,  assigned  to  central  Ten- 
nessee ;  Flornia  Chambers  Taylor  and 
Mary  Jay  Sharp  Tuttle,  both  assigned 
to  Kentucky.  .  .  .  Walter  P.  Townsend 
has  left  his  position  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Connecticut  Children's  Aid 
Society  to  become  general  secretary  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeding  Edwin  D.  Solenberger 
who  retired  last  month.  Another  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Solenberger's  family  to  make 
a  recent  change  was  his  son  Willard 
Solenberger,  formerly  chief  of  public  re- 
lations for  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Assistance,  now  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  undergoing  training  as 
a  specialist  in  military  government.  .  .  . 
Raymond  G.  Fuller,  research  specialist, 
who  has  directed  studies  for  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  the 
American  Youth  Commission,  and  other 
organizations  is  now  associated  with  the 
Ohio  Institute.  Columbus,  Ohio.  .  .  . 
The  Massachusetts  Tuberculosis  League. 
Boston,  has  as  its  new  health  secretary 
Adelaide  R.  Ross,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Peoria  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Kudos — Among  the  recipients  of  honor- 
ary degrees  at  the  recent  college  and  uni- 
versity graduations  were:  Sir  \Villiam 
Henry  Beveridge,  author  of  the  famous 
"Bcveridge  Report,"  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York;  Sister 
Elizabeth  Kenny,  originator  of  the  Kenny 
method  of  treatment  for  infantile  pa- 
ralysis, Doctor  of  Science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  For- 
n-stor  B.  Washington,  head  of  the  so- 
ciology department  of  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity. Doctor  of  Laws  at  Morehouse  Col- 
lege, Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
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Crime   and   Its   Treatment 

NK.W  HORIZONS  IN  CRIMINOLOGY,  The 
American  Crime  Problem,  by  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes  and  Negley  K.  Teeters.  Foreword  by 
Frank  Tannenbaum.  Prentice-Hall.  1069  pp. 
Price  $6,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IF  the  student  of  criminology  could 
possess  only  one  volume,  he  certainly 
would  get  more  for  his  money  out  of 
this  one  than  any  other. 

The  work  follows  in  the  main  the 
conventional  pattern  of  a  number  of 
recent  treatises  on  criminology.  Begin- 
ning with  the  inception  of  criminal 
ideologies,  it  proceeds  at  some  length  to 
treat  of  the  traditional  explanation  of 
crime — geological,  ecological,  biological, 
and  sociological — then  discusses  the  ap- 
prehension, trial  and  punishment  of  the 
criminal,  ending  with  an  all  too  brief 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  crime 
prevention. 

But  the  book  is  much  more  than  a 
conventional  treatment  of  the  subject. 
It  makes  a  sincere  attempt  to  re-inter- 
pret some  of  the  underlying  problems 
of  crime  in  the  light  of  modern  knowl- 
edge. Throughout,  the  emphasis  is  upon 
the  need  for  a  scientific  or  "civilized" 
attitude  rather  than  a  vengeful  or 
sadistic  one.  In  a  candid  preface  the 
authors  say,  "We  wish  to  state  emphati- 
cally that  we  are  in  complete  accord  as 
to  the  philosophy  expounded  in  the  book. 
The  critical  strictures  and  the  construc- 
tive proposals  are  alike  a  joint  product, 
without  qualification."  One  might  pos- 
sibly wonder  which  of  the  two  suggested 
these  sentences  and  why  either  felt  it 
necessary  to  insert  them.  At  any  rate 
the  present  volume  displays  no  abate- 
ment in  the  "critical  strictures"  for 
which  Dr.  Barnes  has  long  been  famous, 
but  it  does  contain  many  "constructive 
proposals"  which  in  the  past  have  been 
all  too  rare  in  the  difficult  field  of  crime 
control. 

The  first  few  chapters  do  much  to 
justify  the  authors'  use  of  the  title, 
"Vew  Horizons  in  Criminology."  Their 
discussion  of  crime  in  its  twentieth 
century  setting  gives  a  modern  back- 
ground to  their  whole  treatment  of  the 
topic.  In  the  place  of  the  traditional 
recital  of  the  varying  conceptions  of 
crime,  they  give  their  "new  prospective 
on  crime  in  contemporary  America" 
under  the  following  headings:  The 
Development  of  a  Civilized  Attitude; 
The  Revolution  of  the  Nature  of  Crime; 
White-Collar  Crime;  Racketeering  ami 
Political  Graft;  and  they  complete  the 
"crime  picture  in  the  United  States"  with 
some  of  the  inevitable  statistics.  No  one 
nowadays  is  presumptive  enough  to  at- 
tribute crime  to  any  one  cause.  These 
authors  treat  the  etiology  of  crime  under 
a  variety  of  sub-titles  headed  "Factors 
Favorable  to  Criminology."  For  the 


student  of  criminology,  the  social  worker, 
the  law  makers,  teachers,  ,and  others, 
this  is  a  particularly  valuable  section 
of  the  book. 

The  authors  cover  the  subjects  of  ap- 
prehension and  the  court  procedure  with 
telling  effect,  but  it  is  in  the  discussion 
of  our  prison  system  that  they  really 
''go  to  town."  They  have  given  due 
credit  to  recent  attempts  to  make  prison 
a  constructive  influence  in  the  lives  of 
its  inmates.  If  the  general  public  could 
read  this  book  through,  they  would  have 
a  much  clearer  conception  of  the  dangers 
and  harmfulness  of  the  "treat  'em  rough 
brand  of  penology." 

The  authors  may  seem  inclined  at 
times  to  give  too  much  credence  to  the 
quoted  statements  of  former  convicts, 
some  of  whom  have  written  very  clever- 
ly and  very  critically  of  their  experi- 
ences. In  some  cases  they  seem  to  have 
accepted  as  facts,  statements  which  this 
reviewer  knows  to  be  exaggerated.  But 
one  cannot  even  skim  through  the  many 
crowded  pages  of  this  volume,  which  are 
filled  with  grim  and  revolting  tales  of 
prison  cruelties  and  shortcomings,  with- 
out sharing  the  despair  of  the  authors 
of  ever  doing  anything  constructive  with 
our  present  penal  system.  However,  Dr. 
Barnes  and  Dr.  Teeters  do  not  let  their 
despair  overcome  them.  They  present  a 
rational  approach  to  the  repression  of 
crime  and  the  reformation  of  criminals 
which  they  call  the  New  Penology  and 
which  they  still  feel  can  be  evolved  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old.  They  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  those  modern  alternatives  to 
imprisonment,  namely,  probation  and  pa- 
role, and  they  discuss  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  of  juvenile  institutions  and 
the  children's  courts  and  clinics.  They 
find  much  of  hopeful  value  in  the  pro- 
posed Youth  Correction  Authority. 

The  book  contains  a  remarkably  com- 
plete bibliography,  and  its  documentation 
indicates  almost  unbelievably  exhaustive 
reading  and  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  authors.  No  brief  review  can  do 
justice  to  the  wealth  of  material  which 
is  crowded  into  these  pages. 
New  York  SAN  FORD  BATES 

Issues  of  the  Day 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  PROBLEM?,  l.y  MARY 
KI.IZABKTII  WALSH.  Apnleton-Century.  234  pp. 
Price  ?2,  postpaid  liy  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

A  S  we  read  through  the  vast  store- 
^^  house  of  material  which  Miss 
Walsh  presents,  we  are  somewhat  con- 
fused. There  appears  to  be  lack  of  unity; 
the  hook  endeavors  to  cover  too  much 
ground. 

In  following  programs  like  those  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  we  need  more 
signposts.  Students  should  be  acquainted 


with  the  problem  that  confronted  such 
agencies  and  with  the  progress  they  have 
made. 

A  book  of  this  kind,  we  believe, 
should  treat  more  fully  the  very  acute 
problems  of  the  Latin  Americans  in  our 
southwestern  states. 

Certain  chapters  of  the  book  lack  ob- 
jectivity. The  one  on  immigration,  for 
instance,  should  indicate  a  clearer  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  ethnic  and 
the  economic  aspects  of  immigration.  We 
should  like  to  see  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence  consider  each  other's  points 
of  view  objectively.  However,  the  reader 
will  get  much  inspiration  from  this  book. 
The  author  is  interested  in  personalism, 
the  type  of  personalism  that  leads  to  ac- 
tion. If  one  got  nothing  more  from  the 
book  than  this  inspiration,  it  would  be 
well  worthwhile.  It  is  something  that  is 
sorely  needed. 

RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  O'GRADY 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Use  of  Films 

EDUCATIONAL  MOTION  PICTURES  AND 
LIBRARIES,  by  Gerald  D.  McDonald.  Amer- 
ican Library  Association.  18.1  pp.  Price  $2.75, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'"PHIS  interpretive  survey  of  educa- 
tional  motion  pictures  and  libraries  is 
a  thorough,  thoughtful,  competent,  and 
useful  piece  of  work.  Financed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  study  ex- 
plores the  variety  of  uses  of  the  motion 
picture  and  suggests  the  implicit  and  po- 
tentially dynamic  relation  of  the  library 
to  this  relatively  new  medium  of  educa- 
tion. 

After  a  brief,  general  discussion  of  the 
educational  responsibility  of  the  library 
to  the  individual,  the  group,  and  the 
nation,  the  author  turns  to  a  presentation 
of  the  educational  film.  He  deals  with 
advertising  and  propaganda  films,  treats 
the  issue  of  sound  or  silent  films,  assesses 
the  educational  value  and  the  market  for 
educational  films,  and  goes  into  problems 
of  production  and  distribution.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book,  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  it,  is  given  over  to  considera- 
tion of  the  film  from  the  library  point 
of  view.  Here  are  discussions  of  films 
and  the  public  library,  films  in  adult  edu- 
cation, films  in  the  school  library,  the 
college  and  university  library,  films  as 
historical  records,  and  training  for  li- 
brary film  service. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald's book  is  the  recognition  of  the 
film  as  an  educational  medium  of  parallel 
value  to  books,  pamphlets,  pictures,  and 
the  other  media  of  public  education  with 
which  libraries  have  historically  been  con- 
cerned. Mr.  McDonald  argues  that  films 
must  be  the  business  of  libraries. 

I  hope  that  librarians  everywhere,  and 
all  others  interested  in  public  education, 
will  read   this  book.    Above   all,   I   hope 
they  will  act  on  it. 
New  York  ALICE  V.  KEMHI:R 
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FOR  RENT 


WOODLAND  COTTAGES:  High  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  Carolina.  Quiet, 
clean  and  comfortable.  Equipped  for 
Housekeeping.  For  information  address: 
Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  Woodland  Cot- 
tages, Spruce  Pine,  North  Carolina. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

HEADWORKER:        Midwestern        Community 
House.        Extensive     administrative     experi- 

Gertrude  Stein,  Inc.,  Agency,  64  West  48th 
Street,    New   York,   N.  Y. 


WANTED:  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEN- 
DENT tor  Boy's  school.  Must  be  able  to 
give  leadership  in  activities,  athletics  and 
character  building.  Residence  in  school  re- 
quired, with  salary ;  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
7869  Survey. 


WANTED:  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
(with  residence)  for  small  modern  well 
equipped  Jewish  home  for  children  in  Minne- 
apolis. Prefer  person  with  experience  in 
Children's  Institution.  She  must  be  college 
graduate  with  child  welfare,  group  work,  or 
case  work  background.  Enclose  picture 
with  application.  State  age  and  salary  de- 
sired. 7871  Survey. 


WANTED:  BOYS'  SUPERVISOR,  Man  or 
woman,  for  a  group  of  boys  six  to  sixteen 
years  of  age;  twenty-five  in  number.  Main- 
tenance, good  salary.  Two  hours  out  of 
New  York  City.  Small  Institution;  very 
progressive.  7870  Survey. 

WANTED:  Well  trained  and  experienced  case 
worker  for  child  caring  agency  in  Michigan. 
Opportunity  to  do  some  supervision.  Good 
salary.  7873  Survey. 


SITUATION 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  AND  SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF  INSTITUTION.  44, 
Jewish,  desires  change.  17  years  of  execu- 
tive and  Social  Work  experience  in  private 
(case  work)  and  public  agencies.  Broad 
educational  background.  Publicity,  fund 
raising,  public  relations.  Will  travel.  Box 
7868  Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
J3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional i>ersons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEABCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  gajore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures. Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers &  Sneakers'  Bureau,  705  Railway  Exchange 
Bids.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


(Continued  from   page   201) 
for  twelve  weeks  at  the  same  rates. 

Unemployment  Compensation  Allow- 
fince  on  Termination  of  Military  Service. 
Section  10  adds  Title  VIII-A  to  the  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  a  flat  weekly  pay- 
ment of  $12,  plus  an  additional  $6  for 
each  dependent,  with  a  maximum  of  $30. 
Benefits  are  limited  to  twenty-six  weeks. 

Federal  Medical,  Hospitalization,  and 
Related  Benefits.  Section  11  reenacts 
Title  IX.  Currently  insured  persons, 
their  wives  and  children  are  eligible. 
Hospitalization  in  participating  hospitals 
is  limited  to  thirty  days  a  year,  or  up  to 
ninety  days  if  funds  are  adequate.  A 
person  may  select  his  physician  (subject 
to  physician's  consent)  from  those  who 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  fur- 
nish services.  Physicians  arc  to  be  paid 
on  a  fee  or  salary  basis,  as  approved  by 
the  Surgeon  General.  Non-insured  per- 
sons may  receive  such  services  where  ar- 
rangements for  payment  have  been  made 
with  the  Surgeon  General.  The  tech- 
nical aspects  of  this  program  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  financial 
and  social  insurance  arrangements  by  the 
Social  Security  Board.  A  National  Ad- 
visory Medical  and  Hospital  Council  is 
established  to  advise  the  Surgeon  General 
on  professional  standards,  arrangements 
of  paying  for  services,  and  so  on. 

Federal  Social  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions. Section  12  requires  a  6  percent 
employer  contribution  and  a  6  percent 
employe  contribution  on  all  wages  up  to 
$3,000  paid  or  received  after  December 
31,  1943.  Self-employed  persons  contrib- 
ute 7  percent  of  the  market  value  of  their 
services.  State  and  local  government 
employes  and  the  governing  unit  each 
contribute  3l/>  percent  of  wages.  A  Fed- 
eral Social  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  es- 
tablished, to  handle  funds. 

General  Provisions.  Sec.  13  amends 
Title  XI  as  follows:  Provides  grants  in 
aid  to  medical  education,  research,  and 
so  on;  creates  a  Federal  Social  Security 
Advisory  Council  to  study  social  in- 
surance problems;  provides  for  reduction 
of  benefits  under  Titles  II,  VIII  and 
VIII-A  where  the  insured  person  is  re- 
ceiving benefits  from  other  government 
programs. 

Unified  Public  Assistance  Program. 
Section  14  adds  Title  XII,  effective  July 
1,  1943,  to  provide  grants-in-aid  for  as- 
sistance to  all  needy  individuals.  "As- 
sistance" includes  medical  services  and 
facilities  to  make  individuals  self-sup- 
porting. Grants  to  states  are  on  a  vari- 
able basis,  ranging  from  50  percent  to  75 
percent  of  costs,  depending  on  the  state's 
per  capita  income.  The  income  and  re- 
sources of  a  recipient,  up  to  $20  a  month, 
need  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
amount  of  assistance.  After  December 
31,  1945,  no  payments  will  be  made  to 
states  under  Titles  I,  IV  and  X. 


Directory  of  Social 

Organizations  (cont. ) 

Health 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtt, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  HaroM  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  ar:  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
J.  H.  Upham,  M.D.  ;  X.iti.mal  Director, 
D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director,  Claude 
C.  Pierce,  M.D. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9  6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M. -4   P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30-8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicit! 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City._  Na- 
tional placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencranti,  Director. 


GIRL  WANTED 

A  New  York  City  publisher  in  the  so- 
cial service  field  requires  a  girl  for  light 
shipping  and  Elliot  Addressing  machine 
operating.  Permanent  job.  Salary  $23  a 
week  plus  overtime.  Box  7872,  SUR- 
VEY ASSOCIATES. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 
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•  "I  don't  remember  hearing  my  brother 
complain  'if  having  regular  work." — Ap- 
plicant's statement  in  a  case  record. 

•  The   real   test  of   individualism    is   not 
property.    It    is    individual    freedom    in 
thought  and  in  opportunity. — JOSEPH   E. 
DAVIES,  in  Mission  to  Moscow. 

•  The   mood   and    temper   of    the    public 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  crime  and 
criminals    is   one   of    the   most    unfailing 
tests  of  the  civilization  of  any  country. — 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

•  A  sound  world  agricultural  program 
will  depend  upon  world  political  security, 
while   security   will    in    turn    be    greatly 
strengthened   if  each  country  can  be  as- 
sured of  the  food  it  needs.  Freedom  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fear  go  hand  in 
hand. — FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  to  the 
International  Food  Conference. 

•  The  weakness   of  our  war,   from    the 
larger  and  more  cosmic  viewpoint,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  real  Nazi  has  even  a 
hint  of  democracy  in  him,  but  that  most 
democrats     carry     around     an     imp     of 
Nazism  in  their  bosoms.  And  the  result 
of   this  may   be   that   we  can  defeat   the 
Axis  totally  in  terms  of  power  and  still 
have  a  Nazi  world. — DOROTHY  THOMP- 
SON. 


So  They  Say 


•  A   pound   of  pluck   is  worth   a  ton  of 
luck. — JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 

•  Are  we  going  to  have  such  international 
collaboration  that  we  can  really  say  men, 
and   not   things,    are   the   goal   of    social 
living? — G.  BROMLEY  OXNAM,  bishop  of 
Methodist   Episcopal   Church,    Omaha 


•  Until  the  power  of  man  over  man  by 
virtue  of  material  possessions  is  broken, 
the  gospel  will  continue  to  seem,  as  we 
know  that  it  seems  today,  more  or  less 
abstract. — GEORGE  A.  COE,  in  "What  Is 
Religion   Doing  to   Our  Consciences?" 

•  In  whatever  form  of  postwar  society 
is  established,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide   a    certain    supremacy    for    intern- 
ational  law   as  such.  This  will   mean   a 
certain  subordination   for  every  member 
of  the  international  community  to  inter- 
national   law — not    subordination    of    its 
sovereignty  to  the  sovereignty  of  another 
power,   but   subordination    of    its    sover- 
eignty   to    law    itself,    and    that    is    im- 
portant.— FELIX  MORLEY,  president  Hav- 
erford   College. 


•  Housewives:  Put  your  dog  out  to 
board.  Get  Into  War  Work!— Help 
Wanted  Ad.  in  the  New  York  Times. 


•  It  is  easy  to  devise  Utopias  and  elicit  ap- 
plause from  the  multitude.  It  is  hard  to 
look  below  the  surface  of  international 
life  and  build  on  what  is  there. — 
LIONEL  GELBER,  in  "Are  Empires 
Doomed?" 


•  In  a  world  in  which  it  is  so  important 
to  build  attitudes  of  respect  for  human 
personality,  for  our  democratic  principles 
and     our     Christian     ethic,     the     great 
American   race  problem  has  become  not 
merely  a  test  and  a  challenge,  but  a  con- 
dition  of    our    honorable    survival    as    a 
nation. — CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON,  director 
department   of  social  science,  Fisk    Uni- 
versity. 

•  If     the    civic     rights     are     cheerfully 
granted,  if  equality  of  opportunity  is  gen- 
erally   recognized,    if    we    measure    our 
fellows   by  character   and    ability,   if   we 
refuse  to  be  badgered  into  suspecting  or 
disliking  whole  groups  of  people   for  no 
reason   or   for   foolish    reasons,    we    will 
be  doing  our  loyal  part  to  help  our  coun- 
try   and    discourage    our    country's    ene- 
mies.— Editorial  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times. 
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From  Barbed  Wire  to  Communities 


By  CLARENCE  E.  PICKETT 

and 
HOMER  L.  MORRIS 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 


"I 


"T  is  not  the  American  way  to  have  children  grow 
up  behind  barbed  wire,"  recently  remarked  Dillon 
S.  Myer  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority.  In 
that  one  sentence  he  expressed  the  philosophy  behind  the 
WRA's  present  aim  to  liquidate  itself  by  emptying  the 
Japanese  relocation  centers  of  their  inhabitants.  For  the 
official  policy  now  is  to  do  everything  possible  to  help  the 
evacuees  from  the  West  Coast  become  settled  as  normal 
inhabitants  in  normal  communities.  The  job  is  not  simple. 
There  is  the  necessity  of  weeding  out  those  who,  unlike 
the  great  majority,  are  not  loyal  Americans  or  sympathetic 
to  the  American  cause.  This  should  not  be  hard  after  a 
year  and  a  half  of  observation  in  the  camps.  More  difficult 
is  the  necessity  of  operating  against  loud  vocal  opposition, 
most  of  it  originating  from  the  Pacific  Coast  where  racial 
prejudices  are  strong;  of  overcoming  natural  community 
antagonisms,  which  are  more  a  result  of  ignorance  than 
prejudice;  and  of  calming  the  fears  of  the  evacuees  them- 
selves. 

The  emphasis  on  resettlement  is  not  a  reversal  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  a  government  agency  which  only  a  year  ago 
was  still  building  camps  for  the  confinement  of  persons  who 
had  been  herded  from  their  homes  because  they  or  their 
ancestors  were  of  Japanese  birth.  It  is,  rather,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  an  original  intention  made  clear  in  the  executive 
order  of  the  President  which  established  the  War  Reloca- 
tion Authority  back  in  March,  1942.  The  order,  in 
providing  that  the  director  of  WRA  shall  formulate  and 
effectuate  a  program  for  the  removal,  relocation,  mainten- 
ance and  supervision  of  the  evacuees,  directs  various  agencies 
of  the  government,  including  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
to  cooperate.  The  relocation  centers  as  indicated  by  this 
directive  were  never  intended  to  be  concentration  or 
internment  camps  in  which  the  evacuees  would  be  incar- 
cerated for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  first  steps  in  the  efforts  to  help  the  evacuees  to  find 
a  normal  life  outside  the  camps  were  directed  toward  the 


college  and  university  students  who  wished  to  continue 
their  education  outside  the  Western  Defense  Command. 
Even  before  the  mass  evacuation,  eminent  educators  on  the 
coast — administrators,  deans,  and  classroom  teachers — who 
knew  the  qualities  of  nisei  (second  generation  Japanese) 
students,  had  placed  about  200  Japanese  students  in  inland 
institutions.  Later  these  western  educators,  in  association 
with  a  similar  group  of  educators  from  the  East,  formed 
the  National  Japanese-American  Student  Relocation  Coun- 
cil for  the  purpose  of  enabling  young  people  to  continue 
their  education  outside  the  Western  Defense  Command. 
Though  it  is  not  an  official  body  and  operates  without 
government  aid,  the  council  had  its  inception  in  the 
suggestion  of  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  at  that  time  the 
director  of  the  WRA.  It  has  also  received  official  sanction 
of  the  War  Department. 

SOON  after  evacuation  began,  the  council  opened  an 
office  in  San  Francisco  where  all  Japanese-American 
students  who  wished  to  continue  their  studies  in  inland 
institutions  might  register,  and  where  their  dossiers  of 
personal  and  academic  data  were  collected.  There  were 
approximately  2,500  young  men  and  women  of  Japanese 
ancestry  in  college  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  order. 
At  that  time  and  since,  the  Eastern  office  of  the  council, 
located  in  Philadelphia,  has  communicated  with  colleges 
and  universities  concerning  their  willingness  to  receive 
Japanese  students  and  has  carried  on  negotiations  with  the 
WRA.  which  undertook  to  get  army  and  navy  approval 
for  institutions  willing  to  cooperate.  During  the  academic 
year,  1942-43,  928  students  from  the  assembly  and  reloca- 
tion centers  were  enrolled  in  colleges  or  universities  outside 
the  Western  Defense  Command.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  630  Japanese-American  students  who  were  not 
evacuees.  In  addition  470  students  are  enrolled  for  the 
autumn  term  of  1943.  Altogether  281  colleges  or  univer- 
sities in  thirty-eight  states  have  accepted  Japanese- 
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Americans.  About  20  percent  of  the  students  have  been 
able  to  finance  their  own  college  expenses.  However,  since 
the  ability  of  Japanese  families  to  earn  money  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  eliminated,  and  since  in  many  cases 
their  assets  were  largely  liquidated  in  the  evacuation  process, 
it  was  necessary  for  about  80  percent  of  the  students  to 
have  some  financial  assistance.  Colleges  and  universities, 
church  boards  and  foundations  have  made  contributions 
for  this  purpose. 

Reports  from  the  colleges  receiving  students  are  highly 
commendatory.  Typical  is  the  statement  of  one  adminis- 
trator: 

These  young  men  and  women,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  have  found  themselves  almost  immediately  ac- 
climated to  their  new  environment.  Our  own  student  body 
has  received  them  most  cordially  and  from  all  the  evidence 
at  hand  there  has  not  been  a  single  experience  of  an  untoward 
nature.  If  they  are  as  happy  in  their  new  surroundings  as  we 
are  in  having  them  come  here,  then  we  will  have  been  more 
than  justified  in  opening  our  doors  to  them. 

Another  early  spur  to  relocation  came  not  so  much  from 
a  desire  to  help  the  evacuees  as  from  a  natural  necessity. 
The  manpower  needs  of  the  nation  have  been  a  powerful 
force  in  effecting  the  reestablishment  of  the  evacuees  in 
outside  communities.  Before  the  evacuation  was  completed 
there  came  an  insistent  demand  from  sugar  beet  producers 
and  processors,  for  evacuees  to  be  released  as  laborers  in 
the  beet  fields  of  the  western  states  outside  the  restricted 
zone.  After  state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  agreed 
to  assume  responsibility  for  maintaining  peace,  the  Western 
Defense  Command  and  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
together  granted  seasonal  work  permits  for  approximately 
1,700  evacuees,  most  of  them  young  men,  who  were  to  leave 
the  assembly  and  relocation  centers  for  sugar  beet  work 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Their  work  was  so 
effective  that  during  the  fall  harvest  season  the  demand  for 
Japanese  workers  was  even  greater,  and  nearly  10,000 
evacuees  went  out  of  the  centers  on  permits  of  seasonal 
leave.  No  disloyal  act  of  any  kind  was  reported  concerning 
any  of  them. 

IN  July,  1942,  the  WRA  after  consultation  with  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, announced  a  policy  of  permitting  American  citizens 
who  had  never  lived  or  studied  in  Japan  to  leave  the 
relocation  centers  for  permanent  resettlement.  But  only  a 
small  percentage  of  those  in  the  camps  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  leave,  although  a  number  who  already 
had  gone  out  to  engage  in  seasonal  agricultural  work  had 
their  leave  permits  changed  to  an  indefinite  basis. 

During  the  past  year,  further  study  has  been  given  to 
the  problem  of  leave  and  its  attendant  implications.  Con- 
sultation with  other  agencies  of  the  government  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  after  individual  examinations  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  certain  aliens  and  kibci  (American 
a'ti/.ens  educated  in  Japan)  as  well  as  American  citizens 
could  be  granted  leaves  without  jeopardizing  the  national 
security.  This  point  of  view  was  endorsed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  and  later  by  the  War  Food 
Administrator  who  saw  in  the  policy  the  dual  advantage  of 
helping  the  evacuees  return  to  a  normal  existence  while 
making  available  to  the  country  several  thousand  persons 
for  employment  on  farms  and  in  industry. 


Last  September,  tht  .rector  of  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  announced  a  policy  effective  the  following  month 
whereby  permits  of  indefinite  leave  could  be  granted  to 
evacuees  who  met  the  following  requirements: 

There  must  be  nothing  in  the  evacuee's  record  to  indicate 
that  he  would  constitute  a  menace  to  society  or  to  the  safety 
of  the  United  States. 

He  must  have  a  place  to  go  and  means  of  supporting 
himself. 

There  must  be  reasonable  evidence  that  his  presence  in 
the  community  to  which  he  proposes  to  go  would  not  cause  a 
disturbance. 

He  must  agree  to  keep  the  War  Relocation  Authority 
informed  of  his  whereabouts  at  all  times. 

These  requirements  are  still  the  basis  of  the  program  for 
granting  permits  of  indefinite  leave.  At  first,  individuals 
had  to  fill  out  applications  for  permits  to  leave  the  reloca- 
tion centers,  but  in  February  and  March,  1943,  a  mass 
registration  was  held,  in  which  all  persons  past  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  (except  those  who  had  applied  for  repatria- 
tion to  Japan)  gave  information  concerning  citizenship, 
connection  with  Japan,  education,  membership  in  organiza- 
tions, and  other  pertinent  facts.  In  addition,  each  American 
citizen  was  asked  to  sign  a  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  while  each  alien  was  asked  to  sign  a  pledge 
of  good  behavior.  Information  obtained  in  this  registration 
provides  the  nucleus  of  evidence  for  determining  whether 
or  not  an  individual  evacuee  is  eligible  for  indefinite  leave. 
It  is  supplemented  by  information  supplied  by  the  FBI  on 
the  WRA's  request.  The  names  of  all  registered  evacuees 
— -approximately  73,000 — have  been  given  to  the  FBI, 
which  has  checked  its  files  for  past  records.  Up  to  date, 
a  record  check  has  been  completed  by  the  FBI  on  approxi- 
mately 58,000  evacuees.  The  remaining  names  are  being 
processed  as  rapidly  as  facilities  permit. 

By  last  June,  8,521  evacuees  had  left  the  relocation 
centers  on  permits  of  indefinite  leave.  Another  5,733  were 
away  on  seasonal  leaves,  most  of  them  to  engage  in  agricul- 
tural work;  and  645  were  out  on  short  term  permits, 
making  a  total  of  14,899  who  had  left  the  centers.  In 
order  to  accelerate  the  resettlement  program,  the  WRA 
has  established  42  regional  and  district  offices  outside  of  the 
Western  Defense  Command.  If  a  person  leaving  the  center 
for  the  first  time  to  take  a  job  lacks  the  necessary  cash  to 
make  the  trip  and  establish  himself  in  his  new  place  of 
employment,  he  is  provided  transportation  and  $50  to  meet 
expenses. 

A  successful  resettlement  and  community  integration 
program  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  federal  government 
alone.  To  be  successful  it  must  have  the  support — or  at 
least  the  approval — of  responsible  citizens  in  the  community. 
For  this  reason,  in  the  initial  stages  of  student  placement, 
college  authorities  were  required  to  furnish  evidence  that 
the  mayor,  chief  of  police,  or  some  other  responsible  local 
official,  sanctioned  the  coining  of  students  into  the  com- 
munity. But  it  was  not  always  possible  to  secure  this 
approval.  Later,  when  the  industrial  employment  program 
was  launched,  the  \VRA  did  not  ask  permission  of  local 
authorities  for  the  evacuees  to  enter  a  city,  but  they  did 
inform  local  officials  and  community  leaders  of  the  resettle- 
ment program  and  seek  their  cooperation.  Usually  a  WRA 
officer  found  it  advisable  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
conferring  with  local  government  officials,  heads  of  leading 
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civic  organizations,  union  leaders  and  ministers  before 
authorizing  any  announcement  concerning  the  opening  of 
a  \VRA  resettlement  office  in  the  community.  In  this  way 
he  could  promote  community  understanding  before  being 
drowned  out  by  the  noise  of  the  opposing  forces. 

Because  of  the  experience  which  the  evacuees  have  had 
during  the  past  eighteen  months — the  racial  hostility  which 
they  experienced  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  unnatural 
segregation  in  assembly  and  relocation  centers — the  first 
impressions  which  they  have  of  a  new  community  are  very 
important  to  their  adjustment.  They  are  not  sure  whether 
or  not  they  will  be  discriminated  against  on  the  street  cars, 
in  the  stores,  restaurants  and  hotels.  Being  sensitive,  they 
are  timid  and  hesitant.  In  order  to  extend  a  friendly  hand 
to  the  relocated  person  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  a 
strange  community,  several  religious  organizations  have 
established  hostels  in  a  number  of  cities.  In  some  cities 
hospitality  committees  have  been  organized  to  offer  hospi- 
tality in  private  homes. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  opened  a 
hostel  in  Chicago  and  one  in  Cincinnati ;  the  Brethren 
Service  Committee  operates  one  in  Chicago,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  one  in  Cleveland. 
These  hostels  provide  temporary  hospitality  for  the  evacuees 
while  they  are  securing  jobs  and  looking  for  permanent 
housing.  Their  guests  pay  a  nominal  hospitality  fee  of  one 
dollar  per  day.  The  average  time  spent  in  a  hostel  is  about 
ten  days.  What  this  service  means  to  the  persons  who  use 
it  was  expressed  hy  the  "resettled"  man  who  wrote  back: 
"You  can  never  know  what  it  meant  to  our  family  to  have 
a  place  to  go  as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  Chicago.  Just  to 
have  an  address  to  which  our  baggage  could  be  sent  gave 
us  a  sense  of  security." 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
through  its  committee  on  Japanese  resettlement,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  organization  of  community  advisory  com- 
mittees to  work  with  the  WRA's  resettlement  offices.  These 
community  committees  usually  include  representatives  from 
the  churches,  YMCA's,  YWCA's,  International  Institutes 
and  other  social  agencies. 

IN  most  cities  it  is  more  difficult  for  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  to  secure  adequate  housing  than  to  get  a  job. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  that  is  being  tackled  by  the 
community  advisory  committees.  In  Chicago,  the  advisory 
committee  has  a  housing  department  which  assists  the 
evacuees. 

Loneliness,  too.  is  a  problem  when  families  are  far  away 
from  their  friends.  In  many  communities  after  the  evacuees 
are  settled,  the  advisory  committees  introduce  them  to  the 
minister  of  their  denomination  or  other  friendly  ministers 
in  the  neighborhood,  make  contacts  with  the  school  author- 
ities, and  with  local  businessmen.  This  is  important,  too, 
for  its  practical  value,  for  the  general  knowledge  that  the 
newcomer  has  a  friend  who  is  respected  in  the  community 
may  prevent  the  development  of  unfriendly  acts.  The 
extent  to  which  persons  of  Japanese  descent  can  integrate 
themselves  into  the  life  of  the  new  community  depends 
upon  the  welcome  extended  to  them  by  Americans  of  the 
more  common  garden  variety.  Because  worldwide  racial 
tensions  are  involved,  community  acceptance  is  a  service 
of  far  more  than  local  significance.  Many  nisei  realize  that 
it  was  a  mistaken  policy  to  develop  "Little  Tokyo's,"  segre- 
gated communities  which  were  the  natural  result  of  the 
racial  discrimination  experienced  by  the  first  generation 


Japanese.     Therefore   they    wish    to   avoid    segregation    in 
resettlement. 

Community  acceptance  depends  not  only  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  people  in  the  community  but  also  upon  the 
evacuees  themselves.  In  most  places  the  young  nisei  are  able 
to  win  their  way  against  local  prejudices.  Recently  two 
nisei  youths  arrived  in  a  midwest  city  where,  because  the 
hotels  were  crowded,  they  could  find  no  place  to  stay.  The 
representative  of  the  community  advisory  committee  secured 
hospitality  from  the  wife  of  the  local  judge.  The  next 
morning  the  boys  made  themselves  useful  around  the  house 
and  offered  to  mow  the  lawn  for  a  neighbor.  The  neighbor, 
who  had  been  extremely  hostile  to  any  "Jap"  coming  into 
the  community,  was  so  impressed  by  the  attitude  of  the 
boys  that  he  offered  to  let  one  of  them  live  with  him  next 
winter. 

Next  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  housing  the 
tightest  bottleneck  in  the  relocation  program  is  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  evacuees  to  leave  the  centers.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  about  undesirable  living  conditions  in  the 
relocation  camps,  this  may  seem  strange,  but  there  are 
many  factors  behind  the  situation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
evacuees  have  been  supported  by  the  government  for  more 
than  a  year.  This  has  given  them  a  certain  sense  of  security, 
but  it  has  also  done  something  to  their  morale.  During  the 
depression  years  the  Japanese  in  this  country  probably  had 
a  better  record  of  managing  to  take  care  of  thcmselve.- 
than  any  other  national  group.  But  now  this  independence 
has  forcibly  been  broken  down.  Moreover,  many  issei 
(older  non-citizen  Japanese)  who  have  lived  in  West 
Coast  states  look  forward  to  returning  to  the  West  Coast 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  They  hesitate  to  move  to  a  new 
community  and  discourage  their  children  from  doing  so 
because  it  would  separate  the  family. 

But  probably  the  greatest  deterrent  to  the  resettlement 
program  is  fear.  In  the  beginning  the  Japanese  were  urged 
to  accept  evacuation  and  modified  internment  as  a  means  of 
self-protection.  They  were  told  it  was  not  safe  for  them 
to  be  at  large  during  the  war.  Since  leaving  the  West  Coast 
they  have  continued  to  read  the  papers  from  their  home 
communities.  The  bitter  antagonism  to  the  Japanese  race 
fostered  by  these  papers  tends  to  make  the  evacuees  feel 
that  the  centers  may  be  the  safest  place  for  them  for  the 
duration.  Only  successful  relocation  and  good  community 
acceptance  can  dispel  this  fear. 

Evacuation,  which  removed  the  Japanese  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  has  not  appeased  the  pressure  groups  which 
insisted  on  this  move  on  the  grounds  of  military  necessity. 
The  same  groups,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Dies  Committee, 
are  now  insisting  on  further  acts  of  discrimination.  During 
recent  months  bills  and  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
into  the  legislature  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  numerous 
resolutions  have  been  passed  by  West  Coast  organization- 
demanding: 

That  the  evacuees  be  held  in  the  centers  for  the  duration 
of  the  war; 

That  the  property  of  all  evacuees  he  requisitioned  by  the 
government ; 

That  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  he  prohibited  from 
holding  real  estate ; 

That  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  be  prohibited  from 
returning  to  California; 

That  all  Japanese-Americans  he  deprived  of  their  American 
citizenship ; 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


That  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  be  deported  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

These  demands  indicate  that  racial  antagonism  and 
economic  rivalry  were  back  of  the  pressure  for  evacuation 
in  the  beginning.  They  also  tend  to  slow  up  the  whole 
resettlement  program. 

Evacuation  and  artificial  communities  edged  with  barbed 
wire  certainly  have  not  solved  the  Japanese-American 
problem  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  elsewhere.  Nor  can  this 


problem  wait  for  postwar  planning.  Resettlement  of  the 
evacuees  into  the  normal  stream  of  American  life  during 
the  war,  while  there  is  great  need  for  manpower,  may  be 
a  solution  of  the  problem,  or  may  at  least  mitigate  some  of 
the  hardships  caused  by  evacuation.  However,  even  if  the 
program  is  singularly  successful,  there  will  remain  a  large 
percentage  of  the  older  persons  who  cannot  be  resettled 
and  who  may  remain  wards  of  the  government  for  a  long 
time.  What  happens  to  our  Japanese  minority  is  the  acid 
test  of  the  Four  Freedoms  on  the  home  front. 


Block  Clubs  in  Action 


By  LOUIS  H.  BLUMENTHAL 

Chair/nan ,  Block  Club   Committee  of  the  San  Francisco   Civilian   Defense 
(Council;   Executive   Director,   San    Francisco    Jewish    Community    Center 


SHORTLY  after  Pearl  Harbor  there  began  in  San 
Francisco  the  Block  Club  "Know  Your  Neighbor" 
movement.  In  the  face  of  a  common  danger,  alert 
residents  saw  the  need  for  banding  together  in  a  concerted 
effort  of  mutual  helpfulness.  Under  the  stimulation  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  group  work  council  of 
the  community  chest,  the  movement  spread  rapidly,  and 
hundreds  of  citizens  found  themselves  for  the  first  time 
working  together  with  their  neighbors. 

Three  phases  in  the  development  of  these  block  clubs 
can  be  distinguished.  The  first  was  the  intensive  period  of 
organization.  Clubs  were  started,  officers  democratically 
elected,  regular  meetings  were  held,  block  newspapers  were 
published.  Conferences  of  all  club  presidents  were  held  for 
the  sharing  of  experiences  and  the  pooling  of  information. 
At  first,  club  projects  constituted  in  the  main  such  pro- 
tective services  as  mobile  fire  fighting  units  and  first  aid 
stations. 

Later  there  was  a  marked  enrichment  of  program.  As 
the  clubs  and  their  leadership  grew  in  experience,  their  in- 
terests began  to  spread  out  from  protective  services  into 
social  and  welfare  activities.  Parties  and  social  gatherings 
were  held  to  promote  acquaintanceship  and  friendliness 
among  neighbors.  Speakers  from  the  consumers  division  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  from  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  the  local  mental  hygiene  society  were  invited  to 
appear  before  groups.  Classes  in  first  aid,  nutrition  and 
sewing  were  begun.  Hospitality  was  extended  to  service- 
men. 

Since  the  fall  of  1942,  the  block  clubs  have  been  moving 
into  a  third  phase,  with  the  added  objective  of  carrying  on 
activities  to  help  bring  about  victory.  Clubs  have  been  hold- 
ing discussions  on  "What  can  our  club  do  to  help  win  the 
war?"  Typical  was  the  action  of  one  club  in  naming  a  war 
efforts  committee  which  recommended:  (1)  that  the  block 
club  activity  sponsor  the  Red  Cross  blood  donor  program  as 
a  group;  (2)  that  it  collect  books  and  current  magazines 
for  the  men  in  the  armed  forces;  (3)  that  it  collect  salvage 
materials;  (4)  that  it  sponsor  the  sale  of  war  bonds  and 
stamps.  Welfare  services  were  intensified  as  were  consumer 
interest,  child  care,  nutrition,  car  sharing,  recreation  and 
morale  programs. 

With  all  these  activities,  block  clubs  continued  to 
perform  a  distinctive  service  in  building  up  neighborhood 
feeling,  in  providing  the  man  on  the  street  with  the  oppor- 


tunity to  serve,  and  in  training  people  in  ways  of  working 
together. 

The  block  club  plan  in  San  Francisco  had  its  actual  be- 
ginnings on  January  5,  1942  in  a  program  launched  by  the 
group  work  and  recreational  council  of  the  local  community 
chest.  The  council  is  representative  of  twenty-seven  or- 
ganizations that  provide  service  to  groups,  such  as  com- 
munity centers,  youth  organizations,  and  the  "Y's."  After 
the  project  had  been  under  way  for  a  few  weeks  and  had 
met  with  popular  favor,  the  plan  was  offered  to  the  Civilian 
Defense  Council,  where  it  was  readily  accepted.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1942  the  block  club  program  became  one  of  the  de- 
fense council's  official  departments,  operating  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  chest's  group  work  council.  The  community 
chest  continues  to  provide  office  supplies,  stationery,  a  tele- 
phone, and  the  part  time  services  of  its  group  work  secre- 
tary, Francelia  Steelquist. 

FROM  the  start,  formation  of  block  clubs  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  professional  group  workers  as- 
sisted by  volunteers.  Promotion  took  four  directions.  Inter- 
ested persons,  upon  request,  were  provided  instructional 
bulletins  and  trained  organizers  to  assist  in  getting  clubs 
under  way.  Each  of  the  constituent  agencies  of  the  group 
work  council  embarked  on  the  plan  of  forming  block  clubs 
in  its  district.  District  organizers,  each  responsible  for  a 
geographical  district  within  the  city,  helped  get  together 
groups  with  volunteer  workers.  Civic  clubs  and  similar 
groups  were  used  as  organizing  nuclei. 

Early  in  the  movement,  a  working  set  of  principles  was 
formulated : 

1.  The  officers  of  the  club  should  be  democratically  elected. 

2.  The  club  program  should  be  determined  by  the  members 
of  the  club:  there  should  be  no  dictation  from  the  top  down. 

3.  The  unit  of  organization  should  be  decided  by  the  club: 
it  could  be  a  whole  block,  a  block  face,  a  block  corner,  or  an 
apartment  house. 

4.  Trained  group  work  leaders,   assisted  by  volunteer  or- 
ganizers, should  constitute  the  leadership  of  the  movement. 

Guidance,  leadership  training,  and  supervision  of  the 
block  clubs  were  provided  in  several  ways.  The  trained 
organizers  already  mentioned,  who  assisted  in  the  original 
establishment  of  the  clubs,  later  helped  in  periodic  super- 
vision. Clubs  were  provided  with  a  set  of  informational 
bulletins,  among  them:  "Programs  of  Protection  and  Wel- 
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fare  for  Your  Block  Club"; 
"  Recreational  Activities"; 
"How  to  Organize  a  Block 
Club."  Bi-monthly  conferences 
of  block  club  chairmen  were 
held.  These  conferences,  which 
were  actually  leadership  train- 
ing sessions,  consisted  of  large 
meetings  addressed  by  promi- 
nent leaders  in  civilian  defense 
activities,  and  the  smaller  round 
tables  where  clinical  discussions 
of  club  problems  were  held.  A 
newsletter,  "Hi,  Neighbor," 
was  issued,  containing  inspira- 
tional articles  and  practical  pro- 
gram suggestions.  Articles  deal- 
ing with  block  clubs  appeared 
regularly  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  written  by  one  of  the 

Chronicle's  staff  writers,  Bill  Simon,  for  his  column,  "In 
the  Districts." 

The  San  Francisco  Block  Club  Plan  has  some  distinctive 
features  which  distinguish  it  from  similar  plans  throughout 
the  country,  which  have  since  been  stimulated  by  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense.  Most  outstanding  is  the  fact  that  in 
San  Francisco  the  top  leadership  has  been  provided  by  pro- 
fessional group  workers,  whose  participation,  based  as  it  is 
upon  long  experience  in  group  activities,  has  been  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  program.  Then,  in  addition  to  carrying 
out  the  protective  and  service  programs,  the  block  organiza- 
tions in  San  Francisco  function  as  clubs  with  social  acti- 
vities, parties,  club  meetings,  committee  functioning,  and 
individual  club  newspapers.  Getting  acquainted  with  one's 
neighbors  has  been  as  important  as  setting  up  mobile  fire 
righting  units.  There  has  never  been  any  pressure  applied 
in  the  formation  of  a  club,  nor  have  the  clubs  been  regi- 
mented as  to  program.  The  emphasis  has  always  been  on 
their  voluntary  nature,  and  on  the  autonomy  of  the  group. 
The  citywide  block  club  committee  deliberately  moved 
slowly,  striving  more  for  qualitative  than  quantitative 
production. 

Some  statistics  might  be  of  interest.  Approximately  400 
block  clubs  have  been  organized  in  San  Francisco.  More 
than  half  are  concentrated  in  middle  class  districts  where 
there  is  considerable  amount  of  home  ownership.  The  peo- 
ple in  these  districts  are  neighborly,  they  have  more  at  stake 
than  apartment  house  dwellers  or  other  renters,  and  are 
more  ready  to  organize.  A  total  of  forty  volunteer  or- 
gani/.ers  operated  throughout  the  city,  many  of  them  re- 
cruited from  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  group 
work  agencies,  and  the  clubs  themselves. 

The  San  Francisco  block  organization  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  to  have  served  as 
the  inspiration  for  the  block  plan  now  promoted  nationally 
by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Even  in  its  early  begin- 
nings it  attracted  nationwide  attention.  Said  The  \'cic 
York  Times  when  the  project  was  only  a  few  weeks  old : 

\j£<\  by  San  Francisco,  areas  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  under- 
going a  kind  of  civic  revolution  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  "Know  Your  Neighbor 
Clubs"  are  welding  folk  in  San  Francisco  because  of  the  com- 
mon problems  emphasized  by  blackouts  and  the  realization 
of  the  possibility  of  air  raids.  Inquiries  have  been  received 
from  thirty  other  cities  anil  towns. 
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Courtesy    San    Francisco    Chrwttlf 

In  San  Francisco,  the  block  neighborhood  club  composed  of 
residents  of  Sixteenth  Street  between  Flint  and  Castro  meet 
regularly  in  Finnish  Hall  to  discuss  the  part  they  can  play  in  the 
war .  effort.  Each  meeting  ends  with  a  social  affair — coffee, 
cookies  and  pleasant  chat — participated  in  by  people  who  have 
lived  side  by  side  for  years  without  knowing  each  other.  Th« 
chart  was  made  as  a  club  project. 


Inspired  by  the  success  of  these  experiments  the  OCD 
at  Washington  last  year  formed  a  block  organization  section 
to  stimulate  similar  plans  in  other  communities.  The  for- 
mulated aims  of  the  national  plan  are: 

1.  To    carry    forward    civilian    war    activity,    quickly    and 
effectively. 

2.  To  get  vital  war  information  into  every  home,  rapidly 
and  accurately. 

3.  To  collect  information  which  may  be  needed   for  com- 
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m unity  war  planning,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  homes  answers 
to  questions  which  have  been  raised. 

4.  To  promote  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  neighborhood  en- 
terprises, such  as  block  discussion  meetings,  rallies,  car-sharing 
plans,  the  sharing  of  scarce  mechanical  and  household  equip- 
ment, and  any  other  activity  of  the  community's  war  services. 

I  he  key  person  under  the  plan  is  the  block  worker  known 
as  block  leader,  although  other  titles  have  been  used  such  as: 
block  captains,  victory  aides,  liberty  belles,  group  leaders. 
In  most  cities,  the  leaders  are  appointed.  Only  a  few  com- 
munities follow  the  elective  method  used  in  Chicago,  where 
some  18,000  block  leaders  were  democratically  selected  by 
the  vote  of  the  block  residents.  By  far  the  great  majority 
of  the  leaders  are  women. 

The  block  plan  is  now  operating  in  towns  and  cities  in 
every  state  in  the  union.  In  California,  107  communities 
have  some  type  of  block  organization.  In  rural  areas,  the 
plan  has  been  promoted  with  the  assistance  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service.  In  cities,  the  plan  usually  operates 
within  city  blocks  or  within  well  defined  neighborhood 
areas. 

The  program  is  varied.  In  Gary,  Ind.,  the  block  or- 
ganization undertook  to  find  potential  foster  homes  for  day 


care  of  children  of  working  motheio.  ±  ive  thousand  Liberty 
Belles  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  put  on  a  War  Bond  campaign, 
visiting  most  of  the  homes.  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  over 
6,000  homes  were  visited  by  block  leaders  who  explained 
the  programs  of  rationing,  nutrition,  and  salvage.  In  some 
communities,  under  block  leader  direction,  there  are  salvage 
wardens,  consumer  wardens,  victory  garden  wardens,  and 
morale  wardens. 

The  block  club  is  a  wartime  experiment  that  has  great 
value  for  peacetime  as  well.  Neighborhood  life,  an  exten- 
sion of  family  life,  has  broken  down  in  large  cities.  The 
values  of  neighborliness,  cooperation,  concern  for  others, 
participation  in  joint  projects,  are  being  lost.  A  revival  of 
the  neighborhood  spirit  can  bring  these  values  back.  The 
establishment  of  block  neighbor  clubs  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  quick  spread  of  the  idea  to  other  communities  prove 
that  this  can  be  done.  But  whether  this  revival  is  only  a 
temporary  flare-up  is  still  to  be  determined.  Said  Joanna  C. 
Colcord  in  the  1943  Social  Work  Yearbook  in  reference  to 
the  San  Francisco  plan : 

There  is  something  here  that  may  outlast  the  war  if  social 
work  has  the  time,  the  strength,  and  the  imagination  to  capture 
and  perpetuate  it. 


The  Tuberculous  in  the  War 


By  ESTHER  COHEN  SPENCER 

Director,  Department  of  Social  Service  and  Vocational  Therapy 
National  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver,  Col. 


HOW  even  the  ill  winds  of  war  can  blow  good  in 
some  directions  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  today 
than  in  work  with  the  handicapped,  particularly  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  tuberculous.  When  the  dreaded 
M  day  finally  arrived  in  this  country  and  conscription 
became  a  reality,  it  became  clear  that  vocationally  retrained 
persons  would  at  last  find  an  outlet  for  their  skills.  Prior 
to  that  time,  and  in  spite  of  comprehensive  training 
programs,  placement  services  of  tuberculosis  hospitals  had 
encountered  several  obstacles.  A  continuous  education 
process  among  employers  was  necessary  in  order  to  overcome 
objections  to  employing  the  tuberculous.  Campaigns  had  to 
be  launched  to  teach  the  public  that  a  former  TB  patient 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  health  of  fellow 
employes — that  with  periodic  medical  check-ups  there  was 
less  potential  danger  than  from  the  average  person  who 
may  unknowingly  be  a  victim  of  the  disease.  Cured 
patients  were  frequently  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
make  applications  for  employment  when  they  gave  honest 
statements  regarding  past  illness.  But  as  skilled  labor 
became  scarce  there  was  an  about-face,  and  sanatoria  were 
suddenly  faced  with  the  challenge  of  alleviating  shortages 
by  helping  to  convert  peacetime  skills  into  wartime  useful- 
ness. 

The  National  Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver  was  ready  to 
accept  that  challenge.  Long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
hospital  was  preparing  its  patients  for  a  career  in  industry. 
Long  before  the  scraping  of  the  employables'  barrel  could 
be  heard,  before  conscription,  before  the  appointment  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  it  was  doing  its  share  in 
returning  patients  to  a  life  of  productivity  and  usefulness. 
The  share,  at  that  time,  was  not  in  terms  of  serving  a 


country  at  war,  but  serving  a  nationwide  community  which 
would  otherwise  be  charged  with  the  care  of  the  dependent 
tuberculous.  It  was  motivated  by  the  belief  that  an  ade- 
quately trained,  secure  ex-patient,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  would  remain  well ;  whereas,  an  insecure  dependent 
would  find  some  means  of  breaking  down  again  and  return- 
ing to  the  kindly  arms  of  an  institution.  It  was  based  on 
a  proven  premise — that  a  busy  patient  gets  well  faster 
than  an  idle  one.  It  was  carried  on  in  the  philosophy 
that  an  individualized  study  of  each  patient  would  point 
the  way  to  intelligent  and  constructive  planning  with  him 
for  his  future  role  in  the  development  of  himself  and  his 
country. 

The  hospital's  department  of  social  service  and  voca- 
tional therapy  had  as  its  basic  program  a  complete  study  of 
the  personality  of  each  patient :  how  he  happened  to  become 
sick,  what  his  sickness  means  to  him,  what  he  has  had  to 
give  up  because  of  it,  and  what  he  looks  forward  to  in  the 
future.  There  was  nothing  routine  about  these  individual 
analyses  except  for  some  of  the  instruments  used  in  the 
process — namely,  sound  psychiatric  guidance,  case  work, 
wholehearted  support  of  resident  physicians,  Rorschach, 
psychometric  and  vocational  aptitude  tests,  vocational 
courses,  and  counseling.  These  all  added  up  to  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  every  member  of  the  hospital  staff  in 
behalf  of  the  patient.  Teachers  of  shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  watch  repair,  creative  art,  English,  Spanish, 
handicrafts,  home  economics,  radio  repair,  radio  produc- 
tion, telegraphy,  printing,  lettering,  and  mathematics  were 
all  trained  to  keep  the  sick  person  interested  in  his  studies 
and  stimulated  towards  achievement. 

In  June  1942  the  hospital  took  its  first  step  toward  in- 
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tegrating  its  vocational  therapy  program  toward  war  pro- 
duction needs.  A  plan  was  outlined  for  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  with  the  view  to  converting  many  of  the  hos- 
pital's vocational  training  courses  into  defense  training 
activities.  Additional  training  possibilities  were  described, 
along  with  an  industrial  stagger  system  which  would  allow 
two  patients  who  were  discharged  with  four-hour  work  day 
capacities,  to  take  part  time  shifts  and  make  their  contribu- 
tion by  together  filling  one  full  time  job.  The  plan  was 
regarded  with  a  favorable  eye  in  Washington,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  were  dispatched  to 
Denver  to  meet  with  hospital  authorities.  The  result  was 
the  establishment  of  a  program  to  be  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Colorado  Rehabilitation  Bureau  and  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  hospital.  The  program,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  months,  includes  the  training  of  am- 
bulatory patients  from  other  sanatoria  and  convalescent 
homes  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  patients  of  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  hospital 
so  that  individuals  who  come  from  other  institutions  can 
learn  under  sheltered  conditions.  Cooperating  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  new  courses  are  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
the  Colorado  Rehabilitation  Bureau  and  the  Colorado  Tu- 
berculosis Association.  The  regular  and  "converted"  courses 
are  continuing  to  be  financed  by  the  hospital. 

THE  hospital's  original  vocational  therapy  program  was 
modified  to  fit  war  production  needs.  Watch  repair 
is  now  precision  instrument  work.  Telegraphy  and  radio 
repair  are  training  for  defense  projects.  Patients  finishing 
courses  in  clerical  work  are  being  absorbed  into  positions 
vacated  by  war  workers.  Additional  courses  under  the  new 
plan  include  draftsmanship,  blueprint  reading,  advanced 
radio  work,  building  and  repair  of  small  types  of  machinery 
and  bench  mechanics.  If  the  program  is  successful  it  will 
be  adopted  by  other  institutions  throughout  the  country, 
thus  creating  a  new  supply  of  labor. 

It  has  taken  decades  of  plodding  to  justify  writing  about 
any  success  in  the  creation  of  a  labor  supply  among  the  pa- 
tients. The  National  Jewish  Hospital,  free  and  non- 
sectarian,  was  opened  in  1899  by  the  B'nai  B'rith  to  treat 
tuberculous  persons  from  every  state  in  the  country.  Ex- 
pert medical  care  is  given  to  all  patients.  The  research  de- 
partment is  working  constantly  on  a  specific  cure  for  the 
disease.  Since  the  admission  policy  is  "None  may  enter  who 
can  pay,  none  can  pay  who  enter"  patients  are  usually  from 
low  income  families  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  such 
care  on  a  private  basis.  Their  economic  status  lends  addi- 
tional significance  to  the  vocational  program,  since  the  dis- 
charged patient  will  return  to  his  home  an  earner  rather 
than  a  dependent.  The  social  service  and  vocational  therapy 
department,  newest  of  the  hospital's  services,  is  pioneering 
in  the  use  of  the  psychosomatic  approach  to  help  the  patient 
achieve  insight,  stability,  and  maturity. 

The  average  tuberculosis  sufferer  has  had  more  to  give 
up  and  less  to  look  forward  to  than  mam  persons  with 
other  types  of  handicaps.  The  disease  usually  strikes  the 
most  active  member  of  the  family;  it  strikes  him  while 
young  and  cuts  him  off  from  many  of  what  would  normally 
be  his  most  fruitful  years.  And  the  stricken  is  not  always 
certain  that  he  will  be  welcomed  back  to  the  community 
when  he  is  ready  to  leave  the  hospital.  Any  disease,  for 
which  segregation  must  be  instituted,  is  devastating  to  the 
spirit.  Cardiacs  and  cripples  are  more  readily  accepted  by 
the  group  than  the  tuberculous.  Resolution  of  the  disease 


does  not  always  mean  that  the  tuberculous  can  return  to  a 
normal  life.  Long  years  in  bed  can  result  in  a  slowing 
down  of  mental  processes,  if  there  is  no  effort  to  help  keep 
alert  such  energies.  Separation  from  everyday  experiences 
and  stimuli  has  a  stultifying  effect  on  the  personality. 

Retraining  courses  which  will  have  some  meaning  aftei 
hospitalization  have  been  helpful  in  building  up  self  con- 
fidence and  alleviating  fears  of  facing  life  when  discharge 
draws  near.  But  the  process,  which  is  usually  slow  and 
disheartening,  has  taken  tremendous  strides  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  war  training  plan.  Its  importance  is  two-fold. 
With  the  growing  acceptance  of  the  ex-patient  in  industry, 
there  follows  a  more  universal  community  acceptance  of 
him  as  an  adequate  person.  With  the  gratifying  knowledge 
that  even  though  he  cannot  be  a  soldier,  he  can  be  of 
tangible  value  to  his  country,  there  follows  a  greater  desire 
to  get  well  and  an  enhancement  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
which  may  have  atrophied  during  long  days  of  illness. 

THE  federal  government  recognized  the  importance  of 
retraining  programs  for  the  handicapped  by  subsidizing 
the  organization  of  rehabilitation  bureaus  in  many  .states. 
There  are  bills  in  Congress  now  to  widen  the  scope  of  this 
work  as  a  necessary  rehabilitation  measure  for  what  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  increasing  number  of  handicapped  and 
war  injured.  [See  "Rehabilitating  the  War  Injured,"  by 
Henry  Redkey,  Surny  Miilnntnthly.  May  1943,  and  "Here 
in  Washington,"  by  Rilla  Schroeder,  Survey  Midmnnthly. 
July  1943.]  The  factor  which  sets  the  hospital's  program 
apart  from  most  rehabilitation  services  and  the  reason  that 
it  was  chosen  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  an  experi- 
mental project,  is  that  it  begins  while  the  patient  is  in  bed 
and  as  soon  as  the  physician  gives  him  permission  to  study. 
Even  laboratory  or  mechanical  courses  can  be  started  this 
way — by  providing  reading  material  in  the  chosen  subject. 
Hence,  by  the  time  the  patient  is  able  to  be  up  he  has  been 
prepared  for  the  more  active  and  practical  aspects  of  his 
course.  When  he  is  ready  for  discharge  from  the  hospital 
his  vocational  course  is  completed  and  he  is  prepared  to  start 
a  commercial  career,  with  gradually  increasing  increments 
of  work  under  out-patient  medical  supervision. 

The  value  of  such  an  enterprise  in  the  morale  of  a 
chronically  sick  person  is  inestimable.  Idleness,  and  its  by- 
products, restlessness,  unwholesome  introspection,  the  ebb- 
ing away  of  self  confidence,  and  mental  deterioration,  can, 
as  it  was  demonstrated  in  the  era  of  unemployed,  disillu- 
sioned youth,  undermine  the  well.  It  can  do  more  than  that 
to  the  sick.  It  can  rob  them  of  the  desire  to  get  well.  It 
can  thus  lead  to  a  series  of  psychogenic  factors  which  pro- 
long hospital  days  and  result  in  relapses  that  are  costly  to 
the  community. 

When  the  first  tentative  announcements  of  the  project 
were  made,  the  hospital  was  deluged  with  requests  for  fur- 
ther information  from  tuberculosis  patients  all  over  the 
United  States.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  in  interest  of  the  patients  at  the  hospital  and  of 
other  eligible  persons  in  the  Denver  area  in  the  training 
courses.  The  fact  the\  are  being  encouraged  to  make  a  di- 
rect contribution  to  the  war  effort  makes  their  seemingly 
endless  struggle  to  regain  health  seem  worthwhile.  And 
some  are  so  confident  of  their  ability  that  they  do  not  fear 
postwar  displacement  but  look  forward  to  even  greater  op- 
portunity during  the  reconstruction  period.  There  may  be 
justification  in  this  belief,  for  many  employers  have  reported 
that  former  patients  are  turning  out  fine  work. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  nursing  supply  and  distribution  unit  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission has  been  placed  under  the  commission's  Procurement  and  Assign- 
ment Service  and  will  be  known  hereafter  simply  as  the  nursing  division. 
Objectives  are  the  same  as  those  divisions  of  Procurement  and  Assignment  now 
dealing  with  physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians  and  sanitary  engineers,  in  other 
words,  the  recruitment  of  nurses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed   forces  and 
civilian  population.    L.  Louise  Baker  has  been  named  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  to  work  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  board.    Dr.  Maxwell  Lapham  is  executive  officer. 

The  activities  of  the  nursing  division  in  the  field  will  be  carried  out  by  separate 
state  and  local  committees.  The  supply  and  distribution  committee  of  the  State 
Nursing  Councils  for  War  Service,  representing  the  various  nursing  organiza- 
tions in  each  state  and  serving  without  compensation,  will  act  as  the  state  com- 
mittee for  nurses  for  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  and  the  Local 
Nursing  Council  for  War  Service  will  act  as  the  local  committee  in  each  com- 
munity. Both  state  and  local  committees  will  function  independently  of  but  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  committees  for 

marks  a  step  in  federal  appreciation  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  Selective  Service 
rejections.  To  date,  the  only  evidence  of 
such  appreciation  has  been  one  lone  psy- 
chiatrist on  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  staff, 
who  has  been  attempting,  single  handed, 
to  cope  with  a  problem  national  in  its 
scope  and  disastrous  in  its  implications. 
The  neuropsychiatric  problems  encoun- 
tered by  Selective  Service  have  a  direct 
tie-back  with  the  depression  years.  They 
definitely  have  something  to  do  with  free- 


physicians   of   the    Procurement   and   As- 
signment Service. 


WAR  MANPOWER  COMMISSION  PRESS 
conferences  open,  by  a  now  firmly  estab- 
lished tradition,  with  two  questions: 

1.  When  will   fathers  be  drafted? 

2.  Will   there   be    a    National    Service 
Act? 

The  answer  to  the  first  is  simple. 
Fathers  will  be  drafted  when  and  if,  a 
big  IF,  they  are  needed.  The  army  is 
now  relaxing  its  physical  requirements 
and  hopes,  by  this  means,  to  fill  quotas 
for  the  next  few  months.  If  the  device 
fails,  fathers  may  find  themselves  in  the 
army  if,  again  a  big  IF,  army  quotas 
remain  at  present  levels.  The  latter  fac- 
tor will  be  decided  by  the  fortunes  of  war 
and  the  casualty  lists.  To  date,  Amer- 
ican casualties  in  the  war  theater  have 
fallen,  happily,  far  below  expectations. 
Once  the  big  push  opens,  however,  the 
lists  may  mount.  Replacements  from  the 
ranks  of  single  men  may  be  difficult  and 
the  only  remaining  source  of  supply  for 
the  war  machine  will  be  those  now  de- 
ferred for  family  causes. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  has 
a  National  Service  Act  depends  upon 
Congress.  The  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission is  opposed  and  has  said  so  time 
and  again,  but  the  decision  does  not  rest 
with  WMC  and.  frankly,  the  drift  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  such  legislation 
is  growing,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 

*•*••»• 

ALARMED  BY  THE  VOLUME  OF  REJECTIONS 
for  neuropsychiatric  reasons  (the  aver- 
age is  23  percent  but  it  runs  higher  in 
some  states)  the  Selective  Service  Bureau 
has  called  in  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Wag- 
goner of  the  University  of  Michigan  as 
consultant  and  adviser  to  the  bureau. 

I  lie    appointment    of    Dr.    Waggoner 


dom   from  want  and  fear. 


VOORHIS  OF  CALIFORNIA  HAS  A 
national  food  allotment  plan  before  Con- 
gress (HR3186 — referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture).  The  bill  was 
introduced  simultaneously  with  an  iden- 
tical measure  in  the  Senate  sponsored  by 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin.  Both  Voorhis 
and  La,  Follette  plan  to  push  for  a  hear- 
ing on  their  program  immediately  upon 
the  return  of  the  holidaying  Congress. 

The  Voorhis  bill  would  revive  and  re- 
vise the  old  food  stamp  plan  by  authoriz- 
ing the  issuance  of  free  stamps  with 
monetary  value  to  households  with  "nor- 
mal food  expenditures  less  than  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  the  basic  food  allotments" 
of  such  households.  It  sets  forth  the 
food  to  be  considered  as  one  week's  basic 
allotment  per  person  p:-r  week  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Food  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration shall  periodically  determine  the 
"reasonable  cost"  of  such  allotments.  It 
further  specifically  prohibits  the  use  of 
subsidies  to  roll  back  prices  if  the  effect 
of  such  payments  is  to  reduce  below  the 
parity  price  the  price  received  in  the  mar- 
ket by  producers. 

4-        +        4- 

SENATOR  PEPPER  OF  FLORIDA  is  SPONSOR 
of  a  bill  (S.  1295 — referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor)  to  return 


to  school  any  war-service  person  anxious 
to  complete  his  or  her  education.  The 
bill  entitles  the  person  in  question  to  a 
government  loan  of  $1,200  a  year  for 
four  years  to  cover  living  expenses.  Tu- 
ition, books,  supplies,  fees  will  be  pro- 
vided and  paid  for  by  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Loans  are  to  be  re- 
paid in  ten  monthly  installments  starting 
one  year  after  graduation  and  will  carry 
1  percent  interest.  Upon  completion  of 
the  course  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan  would  be  credited  as  paid.  A  "war 
service  person"  is  defined  as  any  male  or 
female  serving  in  the  armed  forces  or 
merchant  marine  after  December  7,  1941 
and  honorably  discharged. 

•»       •»•       * 

THE  "DAY-CARE"  BILL  OF  SENATOR 
Thomas  passed  the  Senate  without  a 
dissenting  vote  (due  to  the  absence  of 
some  of  its  opponents)  and  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 
|  See  "Day  Care  up  to  Now,"  by  Kathryn 
Close,  Survey  Midmonthly,  July  1943.] 
Barden  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  was  home  ill  at  the  time 
and  hearings  were  postponed  until  his  re- 
turn. He  is  known  to  be  favorably  in- 
clined to  the  bill  and  has  promised  to  take 
it  up  immediately  upon  the  return  of 
Congress.  The  House  bill,  substantially 
the  same,  was  sponsored  by  Celler  of 
New  York  who  has  waived  his  preroga- 
tives in  favor  of  the  Thomas  measure. 
+•*••*• 

AFTER  MONTHS  OF  INACTION,  THE 
George  committee  on  postwar  policies 
and  planning  shows  signs  of  life.  Shortly 
before  the  recess,  Senator  George  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  with  Senator 
O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming  as  chairman  to 
blueprint  a  plan  for  industrial  reorgani- 
zation after  the  war.  O'Mahoney,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  chairman  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee which  argues  well  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Meanwhile,  the  Brookings  Institution 
has  been  asked  by  the  full  committee  to 
assist  in  the  studies  of  the  whole  postwar 
picture.  In  accepting  the  responsibility, 
the  Institution  announced:  "We  con- 
ceive our  task  to  be  not  merely  to  pre- 
sent the  committee  our  own  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  postwar  recon- 
struction, but  also  to  keep  the  committee 
informed  of  significant  studies  being 
made  by  other  agencies,  both  public  and 
private." 

Dr.  Meyer  Jacobstein  is  Brookings' 
immediate  contact  with  the  committee. 
Formerly  a  member  of  Congress  Dr. 
Jacobstein  is  on  Brookings'  senior  staff. 
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The  Social  Front 


The  Public's  Health 


LAST  month  the  Committee  of  Physi- 
cians for  the  Improvement  of  Medi- 
cal Care,  Inc.,  issued  a  statement  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  one  centralized 
federal  body  for  the  control  of  medical 
manpower.  Maintaining  that  the  Pro- 
curement and  Assignment  Service  had 
been  handicapped  by  insufficient  author- 
ity and  the  barriers  of  state  licensure  in 
protecting  civilian  communities  from  a 
depletion  of  medical  personnel,  the  com- 
mittee asked  that  the  proposed  body  be 
given  the  power  and  funds  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care  and  facilities 
wherever  needed  through  a  program  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  As  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
barriers  of  state  licensure,  the  committee 
suggested  the  granting  of  commissions  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  to  phy- 
sicians not  eligible  for  military  service, 
who  could  then  be  assigned  to  communi- 
ties of  need. 

The  suggested  program  would  include 
the  services  of  all  types  of  medical  per- 
sonnel and  facilities,  and  would  involve 
the  establishment  "where  practicable"  of 
health  centers  where  medical  groups 
"can  work  together  as  coordinating 
units."  It  would  make  provision  also  for 
charging  fees  or  prepayment  premiums 
when  medical  services  were  rendered  by 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice so  that  unfair  competition  would  not 
be  brought  to  the  local  doctors.  Funds 
thus  collected  would  go  to  the  improve- 
ment of  local  health  services.  The  com- 
mittee has  estimated  that  its  plan  would 
involve  the  recruitment  and  assignment 
of  no  more  than  4000  physicians,  less 
than  5  percent  of  those  still  in  private 
practice. 

In  the  statement  the  committee  also 
warned  against  confusing  with  its  pur- 
poses those  of  the  National  Physicians 
Committee  for  the  Extension  of  Medical 
Services,  a  group  apparently  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in 
medical  matters.  The  Committee  of  Phy- 
sicians for  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
Care  was  formed  seven  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  prominent  physicians  —  all  of 
them  members  of  medical  school  faculties 
— who  were  discouraged  by  the  reaction- 
ary attitude  of  organized  medicine  to- 
ward modern  methods  of  medical  prac- 
tice and  distribution. 

Birth  Control — The  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  of  America,  Inc.,  501 
Madison  Avenue,  N.  \ .,  has  recently 
issued  three  pamphlets.  "The  194.1  Direc- 


tory of  Planned  Parenthood  Service'  is 
composed  ot  a  complete  listing  of  state 
planned  parenthood  leagues  as  well  as  of 
local  clinics  where  birth  control  services 
are  obtainable.  Also  included  is  a  listing 
of  the  hospitals  throughout  the  country 
where  services  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  sterility  are  available.  Free 
on  request  from  the  federation.  ...  A 
description  of  the  various  methods  of 
birth  control  and  a  discussion  of  their 
effectiveness  are  included  in  "Techniques 
of  Conception  Control,"  by  R.  L.  Dick- 
inson, M.D.,  prepared  primarily  for  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  and  now  in  its  second 
edition.  Price  50  cents  from  the  Williams 
and  Wilkins  Company,  Baltimore,  Mil. 
.  .  .  Specifically  for  social  workers  there 
is  "The  Case  Worker  and  Family  Plan- 
ning," prepared  by  the  federation's  social 
work  advisory  committee  and  containing 
a  discussion  of  the  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  referring  a  client  to  a  birtli 
control  clinic.  Price  10  cents  from  the 
federation. 

Against  V.  D. —  The  control  of  vene- 
real disease  in  the  Caribbean  bases  where 
there  are  large  concentrations  of  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  late  in  June  at  a  joint  con- 
ference held  in  Washington  between 
members  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Venereal  Disease  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Anglo-American  Carib- 
bean Commission.  Chief  topic  of  discus- 
sion was  the  situation  in  Trinidad  where 
at  present  there  is  no  control  program 
of  any  type.  The  result  was  a  proposal 
for  the  establishment  there  of  a  clinic 
service,  a  laboratory,  and  a  training  unit, 
the  whole  program  to  be  jointly  financed 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Discussion  brought  out  the  difficulty  of 
devising  some  means  of  repressing  prosti- 
tution in  areas  where  segregated  districts 
are  not  only  tolerated  hut  sometimes 
given  quasi  legal  status.  .  .  .  The  first 
of  a  contemplated  series  of  federal-state 
conferences  on  social  protection  was  held 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  mid-June.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  Social  Protection  Section  of 
the  Office  of  Community  War  Services, 
the  conference  was  planned  jointly  by  the 
New  Jersey  Civilian  Defense  Director 
and  the  State  Departments  of  Health, 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  and  the  State 
Police.  It  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions: health,  law  enforcement,  and  pre- 
vention and  redirection.  ...  In  Illinois, 
the  State  Liquor  Control  Commission  re- 
cently held  nine  regional  meetings  for 


tavern  keepers  at  which  lectures  were 
given  by  state  and  local  health  officials 
on  what  tavern  managers  can  do  to  co- 
operate in  campaigns  against  the  war- 
time spread  of  venereal  disease.  .  .  . 
Four  states — Missouri,  Nebraska,  Idaho, 
Wyoming  —  this  year  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  requiring  pre-marital  ex- 
aminations for  venereal  disease,  bringing 
the  total  to  thirty.  Idaho  and  Nebraska 
also  adopted  laws  requiring  prenatal  ex- 
aminations, as  did  Georgia  and  Kansas, 
thus  also  bringing  to  thirty  the  number 
of  states  with  laws  protecting  the  un- 
born. So  far  Alabama  is  the  only  state 
in  the  union  requiring  every  man,  woman 
and  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  fifty  to  take  a  blood  test  for  syphilis. 
The  law  was  passed  last  year. 

Therapy — Over  400  patients  a  day  are 
treated  with  physiotherapy  in  the  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital  at  the  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Washington,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  New  York  Times  dis- 
patch. To  render  these  treatments  the 
hospital  has  only  seven  graduate  physio- 
therapists, nine  apprentices,  and  twenty- 
six  students.  Because  physiotherapy 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  restora- 
tion of  nerve  functions,  women  skilled  in 
this  form  of  treatment  are  in  especial  de- 
mand by  the  army,  for  in  this  war  nerve 
injuries  are  high,  modern  bullet  wounds 
being  more  "lacerating"  and  "tearing" 
than  those  of  former  wars.  .  .  .  New 
curricula  in  physical  therapy  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  will  be  inaugurated  next 
fall  at  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
in  response  to  increasing  demands.  The 
two  year  curriculum  in  occupational 
therapy  has  been  designed  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  leads  to  eligibility  as  a 
registered  occupational  therapist.  The 
nine  months  curriculum  in  physical  ther- 
apy, which  draws  upon  the  facilities  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
the  nursing  education,  health  and  physical 
education  departments  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  the  various  academic  depart- 
ments of  the  university,  leads  to  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Proficiency  in  Physical  Ther- 
apy. Several  New  York  hospitals  are 
affiliated  for  clinical  training. 

In  Print—  A  "Manual  for  Volunteer 
Workers  in  Mass  X-ray  Projects  and 
Related  Tuberculosis  Clinic  Service,"  is- 
sued by  the  Hartford  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Society,  lists  the  types  of  volun- 
teers needed  for  such  projects  and  de- 
scribes their  duties  in  detail.  From  the 
society.  65  Wethersfield  Avenue,  Hart- 
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ford,  Conn.  ...  Just  off  the  press  is  the 
second  volume  of  the  "Hospital  Dis- 
charge Study,"  by  Neva  R.  Deardorff 
and  Marta  Fraenkel,  published  by  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  44 
East  23rd  Street,  New  York,  price  $1. 
Culled  "Hospitalized  Illness  in  New 
York  City,"  it  contains  a  mass  of  de- 
tailed information  on  the  occurrence  of 
major  diseases  in  the  city,  which  should 


be  of  inestimable  value  in  planning  a 
community  health  program.  Included  are 
data  on  the  occurrence  of:  obstetrical 
conditions,  appendicitis  and  other  opera- 
tive diseases;  traumatic  conditions  and 
poisonings;  pneumonia,  venereal  diseases, 
tuberculosis  and  other  communicable  dis- 
eases; cancer,  non-malignant  tumors; 
diabetes;  cardio-vascular,  rheumatic  and 
arthritic  conditions. 


Against  Crime 


T  ONG  a  leader  in  experimenting  with 
methods  of  criminal  rehabilitation, 
the  state  of  California  has  launched  a 
program  aimed  at  bolstering  the  ex-con- 
vict's morale  by  providing  means  for  the 
restoration  of  his  civil  privileges.  Under 
a  new  law,  persons  who  have  been  re- 
leased from  prison  and  discharged  from 
parole  may  receive  a  pardon  from  the 
governor  after  demonstrating  their  re- 
habilitation to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court.  A  prohibition  in  the  law  against 
the  charging  of  fees  for  such  cases  makes 
the  procedure  equally  available  to  former 
prisoners  of  every  economic  status.  Be- 
fore being  eligible  for  a  full  pardon,  the 
applicant  must  receive  a  certificate  of  re- 
habilitation from  the  court.  This  is 
granted  at  the  expiration  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion period  specified  by  the  local  judicial 
council,  and  after  the  applicant  has  had 
three  year's  residence  in  the  county 
where  the  action  was  initiated.  A  copy 
of  the  certificate,  which  restores  all  civil 
privileges  except  the  right  to  act  as  a 
trustee  and  the  right  to  hold  public  of- 
fice, is  then  transmitted  to  the  governor 
as  an  application  for  full  pardon. 

The  recent  California  legislature  also 
made  some  modifications  in  the  state's 
Youth  Correction  Authority,  an  experi- 
ment which  has  attracted  nationwide  at- 
tention as  being  the  first  state  set-up  de- 
rived from  the  American  Law  Institute's 
model  Youth  Correction  Authority  Act. 
[See  "Youth  Justice,"  by  Curtis  Bok, 
Survey  Graphic,  June,  1940,  and  "Treat- 
ing Youth  Crime,"  by  Charles  L.  Chute, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  October,  1940.] 
Beginning  the  first  of  last  month  all 
three  of  the  authority  members  have  been 
operating  on  a  full  time  basis  and  admin- 
istering an  enlarged  program  with  a 
budget  of  $3,000,000.  O.  H.  Close, 
chairman  of  the  authority,  recently  sum- 
marized its  first  year  of  achievement  as 
involving  six  activities:  a  survey  of  the 
state  to  determine  the  load  to  be  expected 
when  the  law  goes  into  full  effect  in 
1944;  the  assumption,  with  the  Director 
of  Institutions,  of  joint  supervision  of  the 
state's  three  correctional  schools;  a  sur- 
vey of  the  state  school  for  girls;  the 
opening  of  the  authority's  first  diagnostic 
and  classification  clinic  at  the  Preston 
School  of  Industry;  the  planning  of  two 
camps  of  100  boys  each  in  cooperation 


with  the  California  State  Division  of 
Forestry ;  the  securing  of  a  part  time  psy- 
chologist to  act  as  a  consultant  to 
schools,  probation  officers,  and  social 
agencies  in  rural  areas. 

Correction — Chief  recommendation  in 
the  98th  annual  report  to  the  state  legis- 
lature of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  is  that  the  legislature  institute  an 
evaluation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Correction  to  cover  "personal,  medical 
and  psychiatric  service,  prison  industries, 
education,  methods  of  administration, 
employment  of  prisoners  and  rehabilita- 
tive efforts  in  general."  The  report  spe- 
cifically emphasizes  that  this  recommen- 
dation is  made  in  the  interests  of  an 
"improved  and  revitalized  correctional 
program"  and  is  not  a  plan  for  new 
buildings  or  postwar  construction.  If  the 
legislature  takes  up  the  suggestion,  the 
study  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  since 
1930. 

What  changes  will  be  necessary  for 
"revitalizing"  the  correctional  program 
of  the  state  are  indicated  by  the  report's 
further  recommendations,  many  of 
which  the  association  has  patiently  been 
repeating  year  after  year  for  some  time 
past.  Among  them  are:  the  more  exten- 
sive use  of  prison  manpower  and  facili- 
ties for  war  needs;  a  more  flexible 
system  of  granting  parole  so  that  the  men 
can  more  rapidly  be  placed  in  employ- 
ment; restoration  to  1939  strength  of 
psychiatric,  psychological,  and  other  pro- 
fessional services;  the  establishment  of  a 
division  of  classification  within  the  State 
Department  of  Correction,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  commitments  to  the  department 
rather  than  directly  to  the  institutions; 
the  abolition  of  a  118-year-old  Sing 
Sing  cell  block,  now  still  in  use ;  the 
establishment  of  experimental  units  for 
the  treatment  of  alcoholics;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  subsidy  for  the  de- 
velopment of  probation  in  areas  where  it 
is  not  now  used.  From  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  135  East  15th 
Street.  New  York. 

Girls — Two  sections  of  Virginia  —  the 
Hampton  Roads  and  the  Richmond- 
Petersburg  areas — are  responsible  for 
two  thirds  of  the  increase  in  young  girl 
delinquency  in  the  state  in  the  two  years 
between  June  1940  and  1942.  This  fact 


was  one  of  the  findings  of  a  survey  re- 
cently undertaken  by  the  Virginia  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  to  determine  the  number 
of  girls  committed  to  institutions,  their 
ages,  the  reasons  for  commitment,  the 
areas  from  which  they  were  committed 
and  the  percentage  of  venereal  infection. 
The  findings  also  showed  that  though  the 
greatest  number  of  commitments  were  of 
girls  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen,  the  greatest  increase  in  commit- 
ments has  occurred  among  girls  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen.  In 
both  of  the  years  under  study  the  com- 
mitments for  incorrigibility,  running 
away,  drunkenness,  sexual  delinquency, 
consorting  with  persons  of  ill  fame, 
vagrancy  or  disorderly  public  conduct 
were  far  more  numerous  than  commit- 
•ments  for  offenses  against  property  or 
against  person,  but  between  the  two 
years  this  proportion  increased  from  76 
to  84  percent.  Commitments  of  white 
girls  increased  more  rapidly  than  com- 
mitments of  Negro  girls,  raising  the  pro- 
portion of  white  commitments  from  54 
percent  of  the  total  to  63  percent  of  the 
total. 

In  New  York,  the  committee  on  the 
unattached  and  homeless  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City  recently  re- 
ported on  the  needs  of  delinquent  girls 
at  the  council's  annual  meeting.  The 
section  recommended:  protective  and  re- 
strictive shelter,  including  case  work  and 
psychiatric  treatment  for  girls  whose 
problems  are  too  severe  for  ordinary 
shelter;  increased  psychiatric  service  in 
shelters  and  at  home  for  girls  with  be- 
havior deviations ;  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  agency  to  "sell"  the  services  it  has 
to  offer  to  the  client;  more  emphasis  in 
schools  of  social  work  on  the  problems  of 
adolescent  girls ;  education  of  parents  and 
teachers  in  recognition  of  the  beginning 
of  problems  and  an  early  and  intelligent 
use  of  available  resources. 

In  Print — How  lay  groups  were  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  in  Multnomah  County 
(Portland),  Oregon,  in  1905  and  how 
down  through  the  years  laymen  have 
continued  to  exert  an  advisory  function^ 
in  relation  to  the  court,  is  told  in  "The 
History  of  Community  Interest  in  a 
Juvenile  Court,"  by  Allan  East,  a  30- 
page  booklet  published  by  the  Oregon 
Probation  Association.  The  story  is  sum- 
marized in  the  author's  own  words: 
".  .  .  laymen  created  the  court;  secured 
the  staff  to  operate  it  on  a  professional 
basis;  nurtured  it,  and  sustained  it.  Lay 
activities  at  times  were  dormant  when 
the  staff  was  functioning  particularly 
well  and  when  there  was,  apparently, 
little  need  for  the  layman,  but  occasion- 
ally when  the  staff  unappreciatively 
sought  to  repress  the  lay  function,  there 
was  an  immediate,  voluntary  reaction 
...  a  reckoning  imposed  by  'dynamic 
social  force.'  "  From  the  Oregon  Proba- 
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tion  Association,  66  N.  W.  Macleay 
Boulevard,  Portland,  Ore. 

Industrial  School—  "The  Survey  of  the 
Girls'  Industrial  School,  Delaware, 
Ohio,"  by  T.  C.  Holy  and  Cornelia 
Doty,  is  the  result  of  a  study  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Ohio  State  University,  at  the  request  of 
the  director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare.  The  findings  reveal  that  much 
is  to  be  desired  in  the  school's  program, 
most  of  the  shortcomings  resulting  from 


a  philosophy  "which  interprets  the  func- 
tion of  the  school  as  custodial  rather  than 
educative  and  rehabilitative."  Included 
are  numerous  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  administrative  set-up,  per- 
sonnel practices,  plant  maintenance,  cot- 
tage routine,  and  educational  recreational 
programs,  all  directed  toward  the  main 
objective  of  "preparing  the  girls  for  suc- 
cessful living  as  individuals  and  as  mem- 
bers of  society."  From  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Columbus. 


Among  the  States 


r\  URING  their  1943  legislative  ses- 
sions  twelve  states  made  it  possible 
for  old  age  assistance  recipients  to  receive 
higher  grants,  according  to  information 
compiled  by  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association.  Among  these,  five  raised 
the  OAA  ceilings  to  $40  or  above — Cali- 
fornia and  Minnesota  (with  new  maxi- 
iiiiims  of  $50),  Maine,  Maryland  ami 
Tennessee;  three  eliminated  ceilings  al- 
together— Iowa,  Montana  and  New  Jer- 
sey; three  increased  appropriations  ear- 
marked for  OAA — Michigan,  Oregon, 
Texas ;  one — Nevada — raised  its  mini- 
mum grant  from  $30  to  $40.  In  Idaho, 
the  legislature  refused  to  carry  out  a 
voters'  initiative  proposal  to  make  every 
person  over  sixty-five  eligible  for  the  $40 
grant  which  is  now  made  only  to  those  in 
need.  These  legislative  actions  bring  to 
sixteen  the  number  of  states  with  OAA 
ceilings  of  $40  a  month  or  more  and  to 
twelve  the  number  of  states  with  no 
ceilings  at  all.  The  only  other  state  be- 
sides Nevada  with  a  "floor"  on  its  OAA 
payments  is  Massachusetts,  with  a  set 
minimum  of  $30. 

Several  of  the  state  legislatures  also 
passed  measures  to  encourage  OAA  re- 
cipients to  take  part  in  the  war  effort. 
The  majority  were  in  the  direction  of 
casing  the  way  for  old  persons  to  return 
to  assistance  rolls  after  dropping  out  for 
seasonal  employment,  but  in  Texas  the 
legislature  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
earn  $250  without  losing  their  grants, 
Awhile  in  Minnesota  a  law  was  passed 
which  allows  them  to  accept  employment 
without  jeopardizing  their  grants  at  all. 

Illinois — Ignoring  the  modern  trend 
toward  consolidation  of  public  welfare 
services  and  assistances  under  a  state  de- 
partment of  public  welfare,  the  Illinois 
legislature  recently  enacted  measures 
which  transfer  the  administration  of  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren from  the  welfare  department  to  the 
Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission.  Hereto- 
fore, the  function  of  the  IPAC  has  been 
merely  to  allocate  relief  and  assistance 
funds  to  the  various  counties,  but  now  it 
will  be  the  administrative  agency  not 
only  for  ADC  and  OAA  but  also  for 
general  relief  and  aid  to  the  blind.  A 


consolidated  administration  for  the  as- 
sistances has  long  been  recommended  for 
Illinois,  but  most  of  the  bodies  that  have 
studied  the  situation,  among  them  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
have  recommended  that  they  be  brought 
together  under  a  division  of  public  as- 
sistance of  a  reorganized  department  of 
public  welfare. 

Delaware — The  assembly  this  year  of- 
fered slim  pickings  in  social  legislation, 
moving  perceptibly  neither  forward  nor 
backward.  A  new  law  requires  licenses 
of  day  nurseries  and  child  care  agencies 
which  give  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
daily  care.  Two  of  the  state  industrial 
schools,  Ferris  and  Kruse,  were  granted 
authority  to  parole  any  child  expected  to 
benefit  by  release.  Among  appropriations 
were  $100,000  for  relief  of  unemploy- 
ahles,  $10,000  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  a  special  fund  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children.  The 
legislature  repealed  an  old  law  requiring 
the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  (for- 
merly the  State  Board  of  Charities)  to 
visit  and  inspect  other  public  welfare 
agencies,  substituting  a  requirement  for 
these  agencies  to  submit  current  statis- 
tical data  and  periodical  reports  to  the 
hoard.  One  new  law  going  contrariwise 
to  social  progress  extends  working  hours 
for  children  in  bowling  alleys  and  on 
milk  delivery  trucks. 

California — Social  workers  in  California 
and  others  interested  in  public  welfare 
recently  lost  a  hard  fought  battle  with 
the  state  legislature  to  prevent  the  trans- 
ferral  of  responsibility  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  state  director  of  social  welfare 
from  the  board  of  social  welfare  to  the 
governor.  The  legislators  also  gave  the 
governor  additional  power  over  the  State 
Board  of  Health  by  eliminating  the 
tonner  system  of  staggered  terms  for 
hoard  members,  so  that  tenure  is  now  in 
his  hands.  Also  in  vain  was  the  fight  to 
prevent  passage  of  the  Johnson-Woll- 
berg  act  abolishing  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration Commission  and  placing  re- 
sponsibility for  general  relief  with  the 
counties  and  the  State  Finance  Depart- 
ment. Before  passage  of  this  act,  how- 


ever, a  clause  was  deleted  which  would 
have  limited  eligibility  for  relief  to  five- 
year  residents  of  the  state. 

Other  actions  of  the  1943  legislative 
session  were  concerned  with  situations 
growing  out  of  the  war.  As  a  special 
emergency  measure  the  governor  was 
given  power  to  relax  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  children  under  such  "con- 
ditions as  may  be  helpful  in  increasing 
production."  Another  war  measure  pro- 
vides for  a  shortening  of  school  terms 
so  that  pupils  may  help  with  planting  and 
harvesting. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  some 
moves  which  sprang  from  a  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  children.  Earlier  this  year 
when  the  legislature  passed  laws  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  child  care  cen- 
ters, it  provided  no  money  for  the  ven- 
tures. However,  before  adjournment  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  was  made  to 
supplement  Lanham  act  funds  and 
fees  from  parents.  The  centers  are  to  be 
under  the  governing  boards  of  the  school 
district  and  the  State  War  Council  and 
will  care  for  children  from  the  ages  of 
two  to  sixteen.  Two  other  new  laws  al- 
low school  grounds  to  be  used  as  com- 
munity recreation  centers  and  provide  for 
the  lengthening  of  hours  of  extended 
school  services. 

A  new  California  War  Powers  Act  set 
up  a  State  War  Council  with  a  fund  of 
$1,500,000  to  coordinate  state  and  local 
civilian  defense  activities.  The  governor 
is  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  these 
funds.  Other  war-created  measures  au- 
thorize the  development  of  housing 
projects  for  war  workers,  and  make 
trailer  or  camping  ground  residence  valid 
for  voting  purposes.  Members  of  the 
armed  forces  also  received  consideration 
through  legislation  exempting  from  tax- 
ation any  real  property  belonging  to 
them,  allowing  them  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot,  and  making  them  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  after  demobi- 
lization. 

New  Hampshire — Increased  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  child  care  in  war- 
time was  exhibited  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature  before  its  adjournment 
late  in  May.  The  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  were 
authorized  to  coordinate  their  programs 
for  day  care,  to  set  standards  and  pro- 
vide supervision  for  day  care  centers  and 
foster  day  care  homes.  Under  the  new 
legislation  such  centers  must  he  licenced. 
as  must  public  and  private  boarding 
homes  for  children  under  tifteen. 

The  legislators  also  modernized  the 
state  adoption  law  by  requiring  social 
investigation  of  all  adoption  petitions. 
They  transferred  authority  for  making 
such  investigations  from  the  State  Pro- 
bation Department  to  public  and  private 
social  agencies.  A  year's  residence  of  the 
child  with  its  prospective  foster  parents 
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was     made     a     prerequisite     of     final 
adoption. 

Another  new  law  provides  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  local  communities  in  arranging 
a  program  of  vocational  education.  Three 
bills  introduced  to  raise  grants  for  old 
age  assistance  failed  of  passage. 

Professional 

SIX  national  social  agencies  have  re- 
cently banded  together  to  form  a  new 
organization,  the  American  War  Com- 
munity Services,  with  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  securing  financial  support  for 
their  respective  wartime  emergency  proj- 
ects. The  member  agencies  are:  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America;  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America ; 
the  National  Institute  of  Immigrant  Wel- 
fare; the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing;  the  National 
Urban  League;  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  At  present  the 
organization  is  attempting  to  gain  in- 
clusien  in  the  budgets  of  the  local  com- 
munity chests  when  they  take  part  in 
the  united  war  fund  campaigns  in  the 
fall.  To  this  end  it  has  already  received 
the  approval  of  the  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  war  appeals  of  all-time  social 
agencies  of  the  National  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  War  Relief  Appeals.  It  has 
also  been  certified  by  the  President's 
War  Relief  Control  Board.  An  attempt, 
however,  to  be  included  as  one  of  the 
member  agencies  of  the  National  War 
Fund  failed  because  of  that  organiza- 
tion's ruling  that  it  could  only  take  on 
organizations  that  had  been  created  spe- 
cifically for  war  relief  or  war  service 
purposes. 

The  $710,000  which  the  American 
War  Community  Services  has  set  as  its 
first,  j'ear's  goal  will  be  used  only  for 
special  wartime  projects  and  not  for  the 
expansion  of  the  normal  services  of  the 
local  constituencies  of  the  member 
agencies.  Among  the  wartime  projects 
included  are  plans  for  protecting  the 
welfare  of  children  of  working  mothers: 
for  strengthening  or  creating  family  con- 
sultation centers  for  war  workers;  for 
mobilizing  the  collaboration  of  the 
foreign  born  toward  the  war  effort;  for 
assisting  in  the  organization  of  public 
health  nursing  services  in  war  impact 
areas ;  for  aiding  communities  in  plan- 
ning health  and  welfare  facilities  for  im- 
migrant Negro  war  workers ;  for  pro- 
moting informational  and  counseling 
services  and  recreational  programs  for 
working  girls  in  war  production  areas. 

Scholarships — The  American  Red 
Cross  is  offering  150  scholarships  to 
schools  of  social  work  for  the  year  1943- 
44.  Half  are  for  the  study  of  medical 
and  psychiatric  social  work  and  are  open 


to  persons  who  have  completed  one  year 
of  training  in  a  graduate  school  on  social 
work.  These  will  lead  to  Red  Cross  as- 
signments in  military  hospitals.  The 
other  half  are  available  to  college 
graduates  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
two  and  forty  and  will  lead  to  assign- 
ments in  Red  Cross  home  service 
positions.  Inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
psychiatric  arid  medical  social  work 
scholarships  should  go  to  the  Personnel 
Training  Unit,  Services  to  trie  Armed 
Forces,  American  Red  Cross;  for  the 
others  inquire  of  the  home  service  di- 
rector in  the  appropriate  area  office.  .  .  . 
The  department  of  social  welfare  of  the 
University  of  California  has  a  number 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships  open  for 
the  academic  year  1943-44,  made  possible 
through  gifts  from  the  Rosenberg  Foun- 
dation and  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of 
New  York.  Applications  should  be  sub- 
mitted before  September  1  to  the  dean 
of  the  Graduate  Division,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Calif.  .  .  .  The 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  has 
several  scholarships  available  for  the 
coming  academic  year  for  specialization 
in  family  service,  medical  social  work,  or 
group  work.  Inquire  of  the  dean.  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Courses —  Believed  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  anywhere  is  the  new  class  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  given  jointly 
by  the  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Applied 
Social  Sciences.  Containing  students  of 
medicine  as  well  as  students  of  medical 
social  work,  the  class  is  held  in  a  hos- 
pital and  uses  as  study  material  actual 
patients  whose  illness  and  social  back- 
ground are  analyzed  in  relation  to  prog- 
nosis and  treatment.  .  .  .  This  summer  at 
the  Casa  Pan-Americana,  Mills  College, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  150  students  —  under- 
graduates, teachers,  social  workers,  busi- 
nessmen, military  personnel  —  spent  six 
weeks  under  the  same  roof  with  a  not- 
able staff  of  Latin  American  scholars  and 
artists.  The  course  of  study  covered 
cultural  subjects  and  an  "advanced  work- 
shop" where  discussion  centered  on 
"diplomatic  relations  of  the  American 
Republics  with  particular  emphasis  on 
postwar  planning  and  Pan-American  co- 
operation for  the  future." 

Human  Relations —  The  third  session 
of  the  John  L.  Elliott  Institute  of 
Human  Relations  will  open  October  5. 
Four  courses  will  be  offered,  three  bear- 
ing directly  on  current  issues  of  major 
importance.  J.  Raymond  Walsh,  re- 
search director  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  will  conduct  ;i 
six  weeks'  inquiry  into  the  struggle  for 
control  between  fascist  and  democratic 
elements  in  our  American  economy. 
Other  prominent  persons  will  participate 


in  an  eight  weeks'  series  on  "Congress 
and  Contemporary  Issues."  There  will 
also  be  eight-week  courses  on  "Nobel 
Prize  Winners  in  Literature"  and  "Re- 
ligion in  Public  Affairs".  All  courses 
will  be  held  in  the  evening.  Inquire  of 
James  H.  Hart,  director,  2  West  64th 
Street,  New  York. 

Opening —  The  Virginia  Merit  System 
is  advertising  for  caseworkers  and  wel- 
fare executives  to  serve  with  the  state 
and  local  departments  of  public  welfare. 
Salaries  are  from  $900  to  $4,140.  First 
examinations  will  be  held  for  candidates 
whose  applications  are  postmarked  not 
later  than  August  30.  Inquire  of  W.  R. 
L.  Taylor,  merit  system  supervisor,  309 
State  Finance  Building,  Richmond  19. 

In  Print — Successful  exhibit  planning  is 
the  subject  of  the  latest  number  in  the 
how-to-do-it  series  of  the  National  Pub- 
licity Council  for  Health  and  Welfare 
Services.  Entitled  simply  "Exhibits"  the 
booklet  is  made  up  of  five  articles  con- 
tributed by  persons  whose  practical 
experience  with  this  form  of  visual 
education  qualifies  them  to  write  with 
authority.  Prepared  admittedly  for  the 
novice,  the  articles  discuss  the  value  of 
exhibits  in  social  work  interpretation, 
how  to  make  and  use  an  exhibit,  appli- 
cation of  art  materials  to  exhibit  making, 
examples  of  exhibit  techniques,  exhibit 
materials.  Price  60  cents  from  the 
National  Publicity  Council,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Thirteen  years  since  its  original  publi- 
cation "A  Psychiatric  Word  Book,"  by 
Richard  H.  Hutchings,  M.D.,  has  just 
appeared  in  its  seventh  edition,  published 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene.  Prepared  for  students 
of  medicine  and  nursing  as  well  as  for 
psychiatric  social  workers  this  lexicon 
of  terms  employed  in  psychiatry  and 
psychoanalysis  has  been  revised  with  the 
view  of  bringing  greater  clarity  to  some 
of  the  definitions  and  of  including  new 
words.  Price  $1  from  the  State  Hos- 
pitals Press,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  1943  edition  of  the  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials  is  an  up-to-date  reference 
volume  on  housing  developments  and 
activities  during  the  past  year.  It  con- 
tains articles  by  the  heads  of  the  National 
Housing  Administration,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  as  well  as  an 
objective  and  comprehensive  critique  of 
the  year's  developments  by  the  two 
editors,  Hugh  Pomeroy  and  Edmund  H. 
Hoben,  NAHO's  directors.  The  usual 
directory  of  official  and  unofficial  housing 
agencies  comprises  an  invaluable  part  of 
the  volume.  Price  $3  from  NAHO. 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago. 

Timely,  in  view  of  the  present  trends 
to  relax  regulations  set  up  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children,  is  "The  Child  and 
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the  Law  in  Pennsylvania"  by  William  L. 
Strauss  and  Edwin  P.  Rome,  recently 
published  by  the  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  first 
compilation  of  Pennsylvania's  laws  af- 
fecting children  since  1929,  and  includes 
much  material  which  has  never  before 
been  gathered  together.  Price  $2.25  from 
the  PCA,  311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  519  Smithfield 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

People  and  Things 


K.  HOEHLER,  who  has  been 
•*•  directing  civilian  war  relief  in  North 
Africa,  returned  to  this  country  briefly 
in  late  July.  He  came  to  make  his  report 
to  former  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
of  New  York,  head  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Oper- 
ations, under  which  Mr.  Hoehler  went 
to  North  Africa  in  January. 

Mr.  Hoehler  has  resigned  as  director 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, from  which  he  has  been  on  leave. 
Howard  L.  Russell,  formerly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  succeeded  to  that  post.  Mr. 
Hoehler  now  goes  to  London  as  regional 
chief  of  OFRRO. 

Interviewed  by  Jack  Steele  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mr.  Hoeh- 
ler stated  that  the  experience  in  North 
Africa  demonstrated  that  the  most 
serious  social  problem  the  Allies  will 
face  as  they  liberate  Europe  from  the 
Nazis  will  be  the  care  and  relocation  of 
millions  of  civilians  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  Axis. 

In  North  Africa,  British  and  American 
relief  forces,  cooperating  through  the 
North  African  Economic  Board,  directed 
a  program  which  reached  50,000  civil- 
ians, most  of  them  people  of  European 
descent,  whose  homes  were  destroyed  by 
bombs  or  who  were  left  homeless  when 
they  fled  from  the  path  of  battle.  The 
first  step  was  to  relieve  "accumulated 
undernourishment"  among  children;  then 
came  clothing  and  temporary  shelter  for 
refugees,  and  some  emergency  food 
rations. 

"We  didn't  have  a  big  relief  problem 
in  the  sense  of  charity  relief,"  Mr. 
Hoehler  stated.  "After  the  emergency 
crisis  passed,  the  great  problem  was  to 
replace  stocks  of  consumer  goods  that 
the  Nazis  had  plundered.  The  Nazis 
were  not  interested  in  money,  so  many 
people  had  money  to  buy  goods  when 
we  were  able  to  make  them  available." 

Mr.  Hoehler  pointed  out  that  the 
natives  presented  another  problem  —  one 
of  long  standing  poverty  which  had  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  war.  "We  had  to 
tackle  the  relief  job  in  North  Africa 
with  the  realization  that  we  couldn't 
revamp  the  economic  structure  or  change 
the  standard  of  living.  That  is  the  job 
of  the  French  authorities,  hut  we  en- 


couraged them  to  do  something  about 
the  larger  problem  of  poverty  and  race 
relations." 

Mr.  Hoehler  drew  three  major  lessons 
from  the  North  African  experience:  the 
relief  mission  to  an  occupied  country 
should  be  small  and  consist  only  of 
people  who  "know  the  business  of  ad- 
ministration";  local  governmental  and 
private  agencies  should  be  used  to 
administer  relief  under  Allied  direction. 
so  that  the  work  will  "grow  out  of  the 
soil  of  the  country  assisted" ;  long  range 
rehabilitation  programs,  such  as  the 
restoration  of  agriculture  and  indusm. 
should  be  set  in  motion  simultaneously 
with  direct  relief. 

In  North  Africa,  a  program  of  agri- 
cultural rehabilitation,  directed  by  Herb- 
ert W.  Pirisius,  formerly  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  already 
paid  high  dividends  in  a  wheat  crop  from 
which  a  surplus  has  been  stored  to  feed 
other  peoples  freed  from  the  Axis. 

Mr.  Hoehler  expects  that  the  Allies 
will  find  local  governments  virtually 
intact  in  many  European  areas.  These, 
he  holds,  should  be  utilized  in  relief 
administration  as  soon  as  the  army  has 
cleared  out  "stooges"  and  "Quislings" 
planted  by  the  Axis.  "Occupying  armies 
seldom  molest  local  authorities  respmi 
sible  for  safety  and  welfare,  since  they 
must  use  them  to  help  preserve  order," 
he  pointed  out.  "I  was  impcessed  by  the 
character  and  ability  of  many  local 
French  officials  whom  we  entrusted  with 
details  of  the  relief  program.  The  Frendi 
authorities  have  now  taken  over  most  of 
the  relief  work  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco.  Allied  relief  missions  are 
merely  mopping  up  odds  and  ends  of  tin- 
jobs  they  started  during  the  emergency 
and  maintaining  loose  supervision  over 
the  whole  program." 

Excellent  cooperation  among  agencies 
having  a  hand  in  North  African  relief 
was  reported  by  Mr.  Hoehler.  These 
agencies  included  the  State  Department, 
under  which  the  Lehman  office  functions ; 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  con- 
trols lend-lease:  the  army,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  British  Relief  Mis- 
sion. He  admitted,  however,  that  these 
relationships  had  created  some  problems 
which  might  have  influenced  the  creation 
of  the  new  Office  of  Foreign  Economic 
Coordination,  headed  by  Dean  Acheson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  which  is 
expected  to  unify  American  relief  efforts 
in  the  future. 

At  Hull-House —  For  the  first  time  in 
the  forty-six  years  of  its  history  Hull- 
House,  Chicago,  is  to  have  a  man  as 
director.  This  will  be  Russell  W.  Hal 
lard,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State 
Training  School  for  Boys,  St.  Charles, 
111.,  who  will  take  over  the  duties  of 
head  resident  of  the  settlement  on 
September  15.  Before  going  to  St. 


Charles  when  the  training  school  under- 
went reorganization  in  the  fall  of  1941, 
Mr.  Ballard  was  director  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Department  of  Lake  County, 
Indiana.  He  had  gone  into  that  job,  too, 
as  an  organiser,  having  been  borrowed 
by  the  Lake  County  authorities  from  the 
East  Chicago  school  board  to  set  up  the 
new  department.  For  the  previous  eleven 
years  he  had  been  a  school  principal. 

New  fobs —  New  president  of  the  Wel- 
fare Council  of  New  York  City  is  Col. 
Allan  Melville  Pope,  New  York  invest- 
ment banker.  .  .  .  Wayne  McMillen, 
professor  of  social  work  at  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority.  .  .  .  On  September  1,  Grace 
Browning,  former  assistant  professor  of 
public  welfare  at  the  Chicago  school  will 
become  associate  professor  of  public  wel- 
fare at  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 
William  L.  Dill,  director  of  Region  3, 
Social  Security  Bdard,  with  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia,  last  month  was  con- 
firmed as  lay  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals,  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. .  .  .  The  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Community  War  Chest  has  as  its  new 
executive  director,  Harold  M.  Barnes, 
succeeding  T.  Lester  Swander,  now 
heading  the  chest  in  San  Antonio.  .  .  . 
Leon  Thomas  Stern,  penologist  and  so- 
cial worker  on  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Fels. 

Our  Hard  Luck — The  good  fortune  of 
the  Chicago  Medical  Book  Company  in 
securing  Elizabeth  L.  Mack  as  a  member 
of  its  staff  is  the  ill  fortune  of  Survey 
Associates,  who  thereby  lose  a  valued 
field  worker  and  warm  friend.  For  the 
past  decade,  Betty  Mack  has  been  The 
Survey's  liaison  between  our  editorial 
staff  and  social  workers  the  country  over. 
Like  her  sister  Ruth,  a  Survey  alumna 
who  is  now  with  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority,  Betty  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  interpreting  The  Survey's 
aims  and  purposes  where  they  would 
count  most,  in  local  communities,  and  at 
national,  state,  and  local  health  and  wel- 
fare conferences.  In  doing  so.  she 
traveled  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Middlewest  and  South,  where  she  made 
friends  on  every  hand.  When  she  touched 
base  occasionally  with  The  Survey  of- 
fice, on  a  flying  leap  from  Michigan  to 
Miami  or  vice  versa,  she  shared  her 
friendships  and  impressions  so  vividly 
that  we  felt  we  wore  her  seven-league 
hoots.  But,  alas,  Betty's  oft-expressed 
desire  some  day  to  "stay  put"  has  won 
out.  Her  new  job  will  keep  her  in  Chi- 
cago, where  she  makes  her  home. 
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Book  Reviews 


Primer  for  Social  Workers 

ENGLAND'S   ROAD  TO   SOCIAL  SECURITY 

— FROM  THE  STATUTE  OF  LABORERS  IN  1349  TO 
THE  BEVERIDGE  REPORT  OF  1942,  by  Karl  de 
Schweinitz.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
281  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

THIS  book  by  Karl  de  Schweinitz 
should  in  the  future  be  the  primer 
for  social  workers,  public  welfare  admin- 
istrators, and  social  security  officials. 
There  have  been  in  the  past  compendious 
tomes  written  on  the  perennial  problem 
ot  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  destitute 
through  the  ages.  Mr.  de  Schweinitz 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  testimonies 
and  the  researches  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sions in  1909  of  Great  Britain  covered 
47  published  volumes.  And  there  have 
been  other  comprehensive  histories  of 
England's  poor  laws.  But  the  striking 
thing  that  Mr.  de  Schweinitz  has  done  is 
to  capture  in  a  single  brief  volume  the 
highlights  of  the  practice  and  thinking  of 
MX  centuries. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding 
which  this  book  conveys  to  Americans 
is  that  the  Beveridge  Report  is  the 
natural  product  of  English  history ;  it  has 
its  roots  deep  in  the  past.  Sir  William's 
present  plans  reflect  the  ideas  and  the 
experience  of  the  English  people  over  the 
past  century,  particularly  over  the  past 
40  years.  It  has  often  been  remarked  con- 
cerning the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  the  minority  of  one  genera- 
tion becomes  the  majority  of  the  next ; 
•<",  too,  in  Great  Britain  the  minority  of 
1909  becomes  the  majority  of  1942.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  "Sir  Wil- 
liam Beveridge  had  worked  intimately 
with  Winston  Churchill  in  establishing 
the  unemployment  part  of  the  social  in- 
surance program  that  was  inaugurated 
with  the  legislation  of  1911.  From  1909 
to  1911  he  had  been  Director  of  Labour 
Exchanges,  the  national  employment  serv- 
ice." In  1942  these  two  giants  of  British 
democracy  were  once  again  working  as 
a  team. 

The  second  conclusion  that  stands 
nut  with  stark  simplicity  in  Mr.  de 
Schweinitz's  book  is  the  fact  that  while 
there  was  a  general  trend  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  treatment  of  the  poor, 
there  were  cycles  of  advances  and  re- 
treats which  reflected  in  a  large  measure 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  time.  Mr. 
de  Schweinitz  points  out  how  in  one 
period  or  another  a  change  in  economic 
conditions  was  the  underlying  cause  of 
changes  in  poor  law  administration.  In 
times  of  labor  surplus  there  were  de- 
termined efforts  to  prevent  the  migra- 
tions of  wandering  beggars,  while  in 
times  of  labor  shortage  there  were  posi- 
tive efforts  to  encourage  migrations. 

The    third    conclusion    which    may    be 


fruitful  for  Americans  is  the  steady 
trend  of  Great  Britain  away  from  local- 
ism. At  one  time  the  British  people  were 
aggressively  local-minded  in  their  out- 
look; all  powers  were  concentrated  in 
the  parish  poor  board.  Then  came  the 
shift  to  the  county,  later  to  the  munici- 
pality, and  finally  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. If  there  is  one  thing  which  is  con- 
vincing in  the  history  of  British  expe- 
rience, it  is  that  the  social  insurances 
and  assistances  are  best  administered  on 
a  national  basis. 

Finally,  the  most  discouraging  fact  in 
this  whole  development  is  the  incredible 
backwardness  of  the  thinking  of  the  pri- 
vate charity  groups.  Instead  of  exercising 
professional  and  intellectual  leadership  in 
the  search  for  better  methods  of  public 
welfare  administration,  these  groups 
were  consistently  shortsighted  and  re- 
actionary. At  one  time  they  advocated  the 
disfranchisement  of  persons  receiving 
public  assistance.  It  was  the  rising  power 
of  labor  that  brought  about  a  new  day 
in  poor  relief  in  Great  Britain.  It  was 
the  Webbs  and  the  labor  leaders  who 
took  the  advanced  stand  in  1909,  and 
who  later  saw  their  ideas  put  into  prac- 
tice through  the  political  strength  of 
labor.  EWAN  CLAGUE 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Social  Security  Board 


One  of  God's  Sparrows 

LILLY  CRACKELL,  by  Caroline  Slade.  Van- 
guard. 609  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

MRS.  SLADE  hasn't  missed  anything. 
In  the  story  of  Lilly  Crackell  she 
bares  every  stupidity  and  futility,  every 
meaningless  gesture  and  careless  cruelty 
that  has  dogged  the  slow  crab-wise  prog- 
ress of  organized  social  service.  She  has 
no  patience  with  good  intentions  that  do 
not  get  anywhere. 

Lilly,  "one  of  those  worthless 
Crackells"  who  had  been  "on  the  town" 
off  and  on  for  three  generations,  was 
fourteen  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  having  a  baby.  From  then  on,  for 
twenty-five  years,  she  was  a  sporadic 
thorn  in  the  conscience  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  town — the  minister,  the  teach- 
er, the  benevolent  ladies,  the  social  work- 
ers, the  various  boards  and  committees 
for  which,  sooner  or  later,  she  was  a 
"case."  Everyone  knew  that  Lilly  wasn't 
really  a  "bad"  girl  and  everyone  knew, 
uneasily,  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  help  her.  But  with  laws  and  policies 
and  pomposities  and  human  limitations  of 
one  kind  and  another,  no  one  was  ever 
able  to  do  anything  that  did  Lilly  any 
good. 

Lilly  was  a  simple,  likeable  child  with 


a  passion  for  babies.  She  bore  six  of 
them,  lovingly,  in  and  out  of  wedlock. 
Her  life  was  a  blind  struggle  to  feed 
them  and  keep  them  with  her.  Lilly 
knew  exactly  what  she  wanted  for  her 
children,  a  farm  with  plenty  of  milk  and 
eggs  and  butter,  and  in  a  blundering  way 
she  tried  to  get  it.  But  such  a  solution 
was  not  in  the  book  of  any  of  the  people 
who  attempted,  in  an  equally  blundering 
way,  to  help  her.  So  she  went  on  living 
in  a  battered  shack  on  Sand  Hill,  tarred 
always  as  "just  another  Crackell."  The 
town  knew  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  Sand  Hill  too,  but  nothing 
got  done. 

In  a  way  the  story  of  Lilly  Crackell — 
and  if  you  expect  a  happy  ending  you'll 
be  disappointed — is  an  indictment  of  our 
public  welfare  system  with  its  legalistic 
rigidities  and  its  cynical  ineptitudes.  But 
it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  an  indictment 
of  a  community,  of  the  "good  people" 
who  worried  about  Sand  Hill  and  Lilly 
but  who  never  did  anything  effective 
about  them.  Many  "good  people,"  in- 
cluding some  social  workers,  will  resent 
Mrs.  Slade's  pitiless,  often  bitter  delinea- 
tion of  their  fumblings.  But  it  is  a  sorry 
fact  that  everything  that  happened  to 
Lilly,  by  wretched  chance  or  abortive 
good  intention,  has  happened  somewhere, 
at  some  time,  to  some  one  of  God's  spar- 
rows. And  can  happen  again.  Mrs.  Slade 
has  brought  all  the  happenings  together 
on  one  canvas.  It  is  not  a  pretty  picture, 
but  it  is  redeemed  from  sordidness  by 
the  compassionate  drawing  of  Lilly  and 
of  her  mother,  Mamie  Crackell,  who  to 
the  end  kept  to  herself  the  bitter  "joke" 
that  Lilly  wasn't  a  Crackell  after  all. 

Social  workers  never  come  out  very 
well  in  Mrs.  Slade's  books  and  they  do 
not  in  this  one.  But  there  are  indica- 
tions here  that  she  knows  that  they  are 
not  all  as  black  as  she  sometimes  has 
painted  them.  The  wise  ones  among 
them  will  know  that  her  depiction  is  not 
to  be  laughed  off  lightly.  In  any  case, 
they  are  less  the  villains  of  this  piece 
than  the  victims  of  the  same  social  stu- 
pidity that  blighted  Lilly. 

Mrs.  Slade  has  grown  in  stature  as  a 
novelist.  In  "Lilly  Crackell"  she  has 
done  her  most  ambitious  and  far  and 
away  her  most  effective  work.  Not  only 
does  she  shake  the  social  complacence  of 
the  reader  but  she  compels  his  interest 
from  beginning  to  end. 
Osterville,  Mass.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

How  They  Did  It 

FORTY  YEARS.  1902-1942— THE  WORK  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE,  by  Fred 
S.  Hall.  103  pp.  Not  for  sale,  but  as  long  a« 
the  supply  lasts  conies  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion to  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee, 
Room  1101,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

/"^NE  of  the  unfortunate  things  about 
^^  agencies  in  the  field  of  social  action 
is  that  staff  members  are  usually  too 
busy  getting  on  with  the  job  to  write 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


Trained  »nd  experienced  case  worker  for  Urge 
mental  hospital  ill  Pennsylvania.  Prefer  grad- 
uate of  accredited  school  of  social  work,  but 
applicant  must  have  at  least  one  year  of  such 
training  including  supervised  field  experience 
and  some  courses  in  psychiatric  social  work. 
Good  salary  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
7883  Survey. 

Case  Worker  professional  trained,  experienced, 
with  interest,  personality  and  ability  for  po- 
sition of  marriage  counsellor  in  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau,  Pittsburgh  (19),  Pa.  Duties 
include  group  educational  program,  public 
relations  and  personal  counselling.  Salary 
range  $2400-$3J05.  Address:  15  Fernando 
Street. 

Case  Worker  by  Jewish  family  agency,  Mid- 
western city.  Completion  of  graduate  school 
work  and  experience  desired.  Salary  $2000- 
$2610  dependent  upon  qualifications.  788-) 
Survev. 

Juvenile  Probation  workers  wanted.  Man  a* 
chief  of  Department.  Woman  assistant.  Train- 
ing and  experience  necessary.  \o  political  in- 
terference. Salaries  between  $2400  and  $3000 
annually.  Pennsylvania  County  nearly  200,000 
population.  Apply  promptly.  7S85  Survey. 

WANTED— CASE  WORKERS.  School  of  So- 
cial Work  Graduates,  by  the  Connecticut  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a 
state-wide,  private,  non-sectarian  child  placing 
agency.  Active  war  production  area  with 
greatly  increased  need  for  services  last  two 
years.  Opening  for  experienced  and  trained 
workers  in  district  offices  covering  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  state  with  interest  and  experience 
in  community  organization  desirable.  Also 
opening  in  Hartford  Office,  work  experience 
not  essential.  Salary  range  $1680-$2400. 

The  Connecticut  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
is  seeking  a  field  secretary  for  case  finding 
and  community  organization  work.  Mnlical 
social  background  preferable  hut  not  nece-sary. 
Beginning  salary  $2.000.  Send  your  applica- 
tion to  State  headquarters,  65  Wethrrsfield 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Interesting  position  available  in  social  hygiene 
field  in  New  York  City.  Public  health,  nurs- 
ing, health  education  or  related  experience  do 
i-iraljle.'  7886  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Jewish  woman  executive ;  experienced  in  modern 
methods  of  child  care,  desires  institutional  con- 
nection. Member  of  AASW.  788S  Survey. 

Part-time  work  wanted  by  business  woman,  em- 
ployed during  day.  Experience  in  interview- 
ing, contact,  placement,  industrial  social  prob 
lems,  etc.  Late  afternoon  and  evening.  High 
est  references.  7878  Survey. 

Young  man,  Columbia  M.A.,  draft  deferred, 
social  case  work  supervisor,  individual  and 
group  work  in  guidance,  excellent  experience 
and  references.  7882  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE — available — 15  years  institutional 
administration  and  five  years  social  work  e> 
perience  in  private  case  work  as  superintend 
ent  of  Home  for  Dependent  Children,  Ne» 
York  State.  7877  Survey. 

Alert  Jewish  woman  of  broad  training  and  ex 
jierience  in  case  work,  vocational  counselling, 
immigration  problems  and  general  field '  ot 
Federation  work,  available.  Member  of  AASW. 
7889  Survey. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  ~ 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  paper*.  Kc 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  ot 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures. Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S."  Continental  Writ 
en*  &  Speakers'  Bureau.  705  Railway  Exchange 
Bldi.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


about  how  they  do  it.  This  defect  is 
remedied  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of 
the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee 
by  the  work  of  a  board  member.  In  his 
little  book  on  the  forty  years'  experience 
of  that  agency,  Fred  S.  Hall  describes 
some  of  the  methods  by  which  its  ends 
were  accomplished.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
manual  of  practice — it  says  nothing  at  all 
about  lobbying — but  it  reveals,  through 
specific  examples,  the  patience  and  real- 
ism with  which  this  agency  approached  its 
task,  and  the  effective  use  it  made  of 
facts  gathered  by  its  staff  in  countering 
opposition  and  winning  support.  It  tells 
also  the  story  of  the  development  of  child 
labor  legislation  in  the  leading  industrial 
state  of  the  union  and  makes  clear  where 
that  state  has  now  arrived  with  respect 
to  protection  of  children  from  unsuitable 
work.  It  has  come  a  long  way  since  1902. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  things  in  the 
history  of  this  committee  is  the  nature 
of  the  opposition  it  had  to  meet.  It  was 
not  confined  exclusively  to  persons  seek- 
ing to  make  a  profit  from  the  work  of 
children,  but  included  at  different  times 
school  principals,  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  <>i 
Regents  of  the  State,  as  well  as  an  out- 
standing college  president.  It  won  over 
most  of  this  opposition  in  time,  and  did 
so  largely  by  its  policy  of  basing  its  pro- 
grams on  established  facts  and  cooper- 
ating with  public  officials.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  considered  administration  of 
such  importance  that  "more  attention 
»as  given  to  that  than  to  obtaining  the 
enactment  of  laws." 

During  thirty-three  of  the  forty  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  New  York  Child 
Labor  Committee,  its  secretary  was 
George  A.  Hall,  who  died  in  1941.  This 
book,  written  by  his  brother,  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  George  Hall's  life  of  unas- 
suming and  efficient  devotion  to  a  public 
task.  It  was  not  written  with  that  ob- 
jective— Fred  Hall  has  written  about  the 
work  of  a  group,  and  he  has  modestly 
avoided  mention  of  his  brother  except 
where  the  sense  requires  it — but  the  rec- 
ord is  by  its  very  nature  an  inescapable 
tribute.  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

New  York  Si  linol  of  Social  Work 


On  Children 

GLIMPSES  INTO  CHILD  LIFE,  by  Rose 
Zeligs.  Morrow.  442  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS  book  suffers  from  the  author's 
inclination  to  lump  children  by  dis- 
cussing an  "average"  child.  While  it 
includes  some  interesting  data,  the  gen- 
eral point  of  view  seems  mechanistic. 
The  various  questionnaires  and  check- 
lists may  be  helpful  to  parents  and 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  discover- 
ing how  their  own  boys  and  girls. 
particularly  the  twelve-year-olds,  feel 
about  various  matters. 
Albany.  A '.  Y.  RUTH  ANDRU.S 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont. ) 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH   HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,   Denver.  Colo- 
rado,  Samuel   SvhaeiVr.    Executive  Secir 
Chas.   J.    Kaufman,    M.D.,    Medical    Director. 
Free.     tion--cctanaii     lur     m-rily     tubcri  ii]<n;- 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).      M  .1- 
tains      children'*      iin-vcntonuni.         M. 
educational,     vocational,     occupational, 
chological^    psychiatric    and     social    service. 
Esther     Cohen,     director    of     Social     Service 
.UK!  Vocational  Therapy.     Applications.   ,\\  w 
York  area:    19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Hour?, 
director;    Philadelphia    area:    1IOJ    Widener 
Building,    Hat. .1.1    Cru-nsptin,    director;    Chi- 
cago   area :    30    North    La    Salle    St.      Other 
applications   thrinik'h    local   Jewish    Fed'  t 
and   Welfare   Funds  or   direct   to   Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St..  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  K.X.. 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistic*. 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nur*nik'. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di 
rector.  Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  I?1' 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack 
ing  centers,  qualified  physicians  are  avail- 
able. Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
.New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Hon. 
orary  Chairman.  Margaret  Sanger.  Pre-i 
dent,  J.  H.  T.  rpham,  M.D. ;  National  Di- 
rector) D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Direc- 
tor, Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17  W.   16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Kvery  day  9  A.M. -4  P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30-«  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC..  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
\egroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY. Journal  i.i  .Venn"  Life.  Solicit* 
gifts.  H'3.1  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
--.M5  Fourth  Ave..  N>w  York  City.  To 

li'-inK  t"  rveryl'orK  ni  AHUM  u-a.  \IHIHK  " 
an  op]Ntrtunitv  l"  find  the  best  and  tun*: 
*atistyiiisr  recreational  use  of  leisure  tinu 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sport*. 
and  gamr-..  art*  and  crafts,  nature  activity- : 
and  to  help  "-retire  adequate  playground, 
recrratioti  center*,  *wnnminK  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


(In   answering   advertisements   please    mention    SURVEV    MlDMOsTTHUrJ 
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•  Pain  is  the  loneliest  ot  all  human  ex- 
perience.   —    SARAH    LORIMER    in    The 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 

'  The  feeling  of  being  alone  in  an  hour 
of  need  is  bound  to  hurt  the  child  of  a 
career  woman. — MARY  GATES  in  The 
Atlantic. 

'  A  democracy  must,  in  logic,  be  a 
brotherhood  or  it  is  not  a  democracy. — 
DOROTHY  THOMPSON  in  "A  Christian's 
Opportunity." 

'  A  poem  written  merely  to  prove  that 
the  contents  of  an  ashcan  may  provide 
material  for  a  poem  belongs  in  the  place 
of  its  origin. — J.  DONALD  ADAMS,  in  The 
New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

•  The  university  president  who  will  nut 
defend  a  professor's  right  to  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  is  only  posturing  as  presi- 
dent.— PETER    A.    CARMICHAEL,    in    the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Association   of 
University  Professors. 

'  Traditional  policies  of  racial  domina- 
tion, of  "keeping  the  Negro  in  his  place," 
jf  making  him  feel  his  inferiority,  have 
affected  adversely  the  manners,  the 
morals,  the  personalities,  and  the  Chris- 
cian  ethics  of  a  vast  white  population. — 
CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON  in  "Race  and  Ra  <• 
Delations." 


So  They  Say 


•  He  who  denies  freedom  to  another 
limits  to  that  degree  his  own  freedom. 
— PEARL  S.  BUCK,  in  introduction  to 
'American  Counterpoint." 

'  I  agree  with  my  liberal  friends  that  a 
wave  of  reaction  is  running  high,  but  it 
consists  of  nine  parts  talk  and  of  one 
part  acts  which  are  relatively  unimpor- 
tant.— STUART  CHASE  in  Common  Sense. 


'  If  every  positive  unemployment  meas- 
ure is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  hys- 
terical and  illiterate  quarrel  among  hack 
politicians,  then  our  hopes  of  peace  and 
order  are  doomed  to  disappointment. — 
WALTER  LIPPMANN,  in  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune. 


'  If,  when  the  fighting  is  over,  we  apply 
the  lessons  which  the  school  of  war  has 
taught  us,  we  can  use  our  ships  and 
trains  and  cars  and  aircraft,  not  to  de- 
stroy each  other,  but  to  bind  the  nations 
closer  and  to  build  for  all  men  a  new 
fabric  of  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
peace. — P.  J.  NOEL  BAKER,  Parliamen- 
tary Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  War 
Transport. 


'  Intolerance  and  race  hatred  are  thr 
products  of  ignorance. — WALTER  REU- 
THER,  UAW-CIO. 

•  We   can   have  peace   or   we   can  have 
revenge,    but    we    cannot    have    both.- — 
HERBERT  HOOVER  and  HUGH  GIBSON  in 
"Prefaces  to  Peace." 

'  The  brains  of  its  young  people  are 
among  the  most  precious  assets  of  our 
country  today.  —  VIRGINIA  C.  GILDER- 
SLEEVE,  dean  of  Barnard  College. 

*  I  am  everlastingly  angry  only  at  those 
who   assert   vociferously    that    the    Four 
Freedoms  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  are 
nonsense   because   they   are   unattainable. 
— FRANKLIN   D.  ROOSEVELT  at  Ottawa. 

*  The  day  is  gone  when  men  and  women 
of  whatever  color  or  creed  can  consider 
themselves  the  superiors  of  other  creeds 
and  colors.    The  day  of  vast  empire  is 
past.     The    day    of    equal    peoples    is    at 
hand. — WENDELL  WII.I.KIE. 

•  There  is,  I  believe,  a  growing  convic- 
tion   among    many    American    educators 
.  .  .  parents  and  government  officials  that 
the  training  of  American  youth,  both  on 
the  secondary  and   collegiate  levels,   has 
been  unduly  soft  and  lax.  --  WILLIAM 
CHARLES  KORFMACHER,  St.  Louis   Uni- 
versity. 
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inasmuch  as  ye  haue  ftone  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these.." 


Polish  War  Relief  Poster  by  W.  T.  lienda 


See  page  230 
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Free  Men  Are  Not  "Ersatz"  People 

By  RAYMOND  MASSEY 

The  actor  whose  portrayal  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  stirred  Americans  the 
country  over  interprets   the  human   thrust  of  the  National   War  Fund. 


THIS  YEAR  the  war  has  bitten  deep  into  our  lives. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  us  who  hasn't  family,  friend 
or  neighbor  in  the  armed  forces.   Thousands  of  able, 
experienced  workers  for  community  chests  and  the  allied 
war  relief  funds  are  in  uniform  and  cannot  be  here  this  fall 
to  help  in  the  countrywide  united  war  fund  campaigns  which 
their  communities  will  conduct  simultaneously — campaigns 
which  will  appeal  jointly  for  the  new  National  War  Fund 
and  for  their  own  local  social  agencies  that  have  "gone  to 
war"  on  the  home  front. 

Several  million  citizens  are  on  army  pay  and  their  fami- 
lies cannot  be  expected  to  contribute  as  liberally  as  hith- 
erto. But  throughout  America,  more  people  are  going  to 
be  asked  for  more  money  than  ever  before.  There  is 
scarcely  a  worker  in  this  year's  campaigns  whose  life  is  not 
charged  with  more  responsibility,  less  full  of  leisure,  more 
full  of  heartbreak.  But  still  there  will  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  devoted  volunteers.  They  are  going  to  ask  people 
to  give  who  have  seen  a  new  tax  in  every  headline ;  who 
are  watching  the  cost  of  everything  they  buy  go  up;  who 
are  committed  to  lend  their  country  a  larger  part  of  their 
income  for  war  bonds. 


Nonetheless,  the  campaigns  will  go  through.  Each  united 
war  fund  will  make  possible  service  to  its  people  at 
home;  to  men  in  the  armed  forces;  and  to  people  of  our 
Allies.  They  offer  one  direct,  powerful  and  immediate  way 
to  help  win  this  war  and  win  the  peace  in  the  way  we  must 
if  World  War  III  is  never  to  occur. 

There  will  be  an  unconditional  surrender  by  our  enemies, 
we  are  confident.  But  enduring  "peace"  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  the  day  the  guns  stop  firing.  If  this  second 
World  War  has  taught  us  anything,  surely  it  must  have 
taught  us  that.  It  may  be  said  with  justice  that  we  had  to 
learn  this  the  hard  way.  That  is  perhaps  the  kindest  thing 
that  can  be  said  for  our  generation — the  generation  which 
fought  the  last  war,  and  then  fell  down  on  the  job  of  mak- 
ing it  worthwhile  to  have  done  so.  We  failed  to  welcome 
that  responsibility  which  is  inseparable  from  "freedom," 
and  without  which  humankind  more  closely  resembles  the 
donkey  who  moves  either  because  of  the  carrot  in  front  or 
the  stick  behind. 

Those  of  us  who  were  overseas  came  home;  we  had  our 
pay  checks ;  we  all  had  a  good  long  sleep  in  our  beds ;  then 
we  started  looking  for  jobs.  What  happened  is  a  familiar 
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story.  The  economists  have  written  volumes  tracing  effect 
to  cause  to  explain  our  predicament,  all  of  which  were 
interesting  possibly;  but  we  who  looked  for  jobs  could  not 
find  them.  We  felt  our  "leaders"  or  "the  government"  or 
"the  profiteers"  or  "somebody"  had  failed  to  consolidate 
for  us  the  "peace"  we  thought  we  had  won  for  all  of  us 
when  we  "won  the  war."  We  even  felt  the  "democracy" 
we  had  fought  for  might  be  something  less  than  our  school- 
books  said.  It  was  certainly  proving  to  be  less  for  us  in  our 
daily  life. 

Those  who  did  not  actually  wear  a  uniform  in  the  last 
war  had  a  similar  history.  They  lived  through  worrying 
days  of  war  and  did  their  level  best,  very  honestly,  "so  far 
as  they  could  see."  And  their  hard  work  and  their  sacrifices 
dovetailed  pretty  well  with  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the 
men  at  the  front,  and  together  we  "won  the  war."  Then 
they,  too,  said  it  was  over,  and  that  was  that.  But  that  was 
not  "that."  Those  years  were  bad  ones — frustrated,  dis- 
illusioned years  for  some,  desperate  for  others.  They  gave 
birth  to  what  is  even  now  a  serious  handicap  in  our  national 
action — that  sickening  cynicism  which,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, consciously  or  unconsciously,  more  or  less,  surrounded 
our  children  as  they  grew  up. 

Those  are  the  children  who  are  fighting  our  war  for  us 
today. 

We  must  atone  for  those  years,  and  quickly.  We  have 
spent  enough  time  ever  since  blaming  everybody  but  our- 
selves and  believing  in  nobody  including  ourselves. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  all  we  set  out  to  do  was  to  win  the 
fight.  That  was  the  adolescence  of  our  thinking.  When  the 
armistice  came  we  cheered  and  threw  paper  out  of  the  win- 


The  United  Campaigns 

This  fall,  each  American  community  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  its  own  united  war  fund  campaign, 
including  in  one  appeal  the  seventeen  member  agencies  of 
the  National  War  Fund  [see  page  229},  the  community 
chest,  if  there  is  one,  and  other  local  community  services. 

Last  year,  over  400  communities  formed  war  chests. 
This  year,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  more  than  6,000 
united  war  funds.  In  many  cities,  these  will  be  built  around 
the  nucleus  ol  the  local  community  chest.  In  other  com- 
munities and  in  rural  areas,  they  will  be  based  upon  local 
USO  and  war  relief  committees  and  will  recaive  leadership 
and  help  from  state  war  chests. 

Each  community  will  decide  for  itself  what  is  to  be  in- 
cluded. Each  will  be  asked  by  the  National  War  Fund  to 
accept  a  quota  established  in  consultation  with  the  state 
war  chest  and  the  local  campaign  unit.  Each  may  add  its 
own  local  budget  to  its  campaign  if  it  desires. 

In  addition  to  the  $125,000,000  which  these  united 
war  funds  will  raise  for  the  National  War  Fund,  another 
j!  12  5, 000,000  will  be  raised  for  local  services — money  which 
will  be  budgeted  and  spent  by  the  community.  In  com- 
munity chest  cities,  more  ;han  half  the  money  raised  will 
be  spent  for  local  services,  war-connected  and  otherwise. 
In  other  places,  the  opposite  is  apt  to  be  true,  because 
there  are  fewer  or  no  local  services.  Averaged  nationally, 
the  total  amount  is  likely  to  be  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween war  and  community  services. 

Thus,  the  overall  national  goal  for  the  simultaneous 
united  campaigns  next  fall  will  be  around  #250.000.000 
for  local  community  services,  aid  to  our  Allies,  and 
service  to  our  armed  forces. 


dows  and  turned  our  backs  on  the  real  job  of  making  a 
lasting  peace. 

So  here  we  an-,  less  than  a  generation  later,  in  a  fight 
for  our  very  existence.  It  has  lasted  for  us  longer  now 
than  the  first  World  War,  and  the  end  is  a  long  way  of?. 
But  peace — real,  workable  peace — is  nearer  than  it  has 
been  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have  been  blasted  out 
of  our  adolescent  notions.  Real  peace  is  near  because  we 
are  determined  that  the  ending  of  this  war  must  make  sense. 

Peace  will  be  made  and  kept  by  people — not  by  a  new 
set  of  angels  who  suddenly  appear  to  make  it  work  but  by 
the  people  who  were  there  the  day  heforc.  And  on  them 
and  only  on  them  must  we  rely.  Not  governments,  or  dic- 
tators, or  money,  or  national  resources  or  machines,  or  pro- 
duction figures — these  are  only  instruments  that  people  use. 
We  have  our  people  and  the  people  of  our  Allies  to  rcl\ 
on.  That  is  all  there  is,  fundamentally,  between  our  chil- 
dren and  annihilation. 

This  is  where  the  National  War  Fund  comes  in  as  a 
force  for  the  future.  It  is  an  immediate,  concrete,  and  prac- 
tical aid  to  people,  here  and  abroad — to  keep  them  alive, 
primarily.  It  is  a  tangible  proof  that  we  mean  it  when  we 
say  this  war  shall  not  turn  out  to  be  idiocy.  We  mean  to 
stop  this  slaughter  once  and  for  all,  and  to  do  this,  people 
who  feel  the  same  way  have  to  be  kept  alive  to  help  us 
make  a  peace  that  will  last.  It  is  just  as  simple  and  prac- 
tical as  that. 

ONCE  PEACE  COMES,  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  WORLD  WILL  NOT 

change  magically  into  completely  reasonable,  reconstructed 
human  beings  overnight.  The  millions  of  killers  in  enemy 
uniforms,  today,  will  be  the  same  men  in  civilian  suits  to- 
morrow. Quite  selfishly  we  shall  have  need  of  the  people 
who  are  now  our  Allies,  including  especially  those  citizens 
within  the  countries  of  our  enemies  who  are  not  enemies. 
We  shall  need  them  just  as  much  as  they  need  us.  Our 
failure  or  success,  not  only  in  keeping  them  alive  but  in 
gaining  their  confidence  and  cooperation,  depends  on  deeds, 
not  words.  The  brutal  fact  is  that  they  watched  us  sit  idly 
by  for  a  long  time  while  destruction  came  to  them.  We 
must  make  them  know  now,  and  know  beyond  forgetting, 
that  Americans  are  to  be  "counted  on"  as  well  as  "reckoned 
with."  This  knowledge  will  not  come  by  sonorous  dec- 
larations, but  by  direct,  warmhearted  acts  by  people  for 
people. 

The  free  gift  of  desperately  needed  help  from  the  people 
of  America  to  the  people  of  our  Allies  is  the  cleanest  blow 
we  can  strike  at  suspicion  and  resentment. 

That  is  your  National  War  Fund. 

This  is  no  new  Utopian  idea.  We  in  America  have  run 
our  affairs  pretty  successfully  now  for  some  three  hundred 
years  on  the  premise  of  faith  in  people.  We  have  labeled 
our  scheme  "democracy."  That  is  our  big  gamble,  if  you 
like — the  belief  that  every  individual  human  being  has  im- 
portance and  dignity  and  the  desire  to  accept  and  welcome 
the  responsibility  which  alone  will  enable  him  to  retain  that 
importance  and  dignity.  That  is  the  idea  America  has  built 
itself  around.  We  never  really  believed  the  idea  could  be 
seriously  questioned,  except  in  polite,  theoretical  debate. 
But  our  enemies  have  built  a  powerful  military  machine 
by  subordinating  all  concepts  to  another  idea — that  a  man 
''has  importance  only  as  the  infinitely  small  part  of  the  race 
to  which  he  belongs."  By  their  reasoning,  all  our  notions 
about  duty  and  decency,  about  inalienable  rights  and 
individual  responsibility  are  a  monstrous  hoax,  and  for 
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The  National  War  Fund 


The  National  War  Fund,  a  federation  of  seventeen   national  philanthropic  organizations,  if  designed  to: 

'   Give  impetus  to  the  united  appeals  of  established  foreign  relief   and  war   service   agencies  certified   by  the   President's  War 
Relief  Control  Board. 

•  Stimulate  the  development   in  communities  of  united  campaigns  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  these  national  organizations 
and  for  local  community  health  and  welfare  services.    {See  page  228.} 

•  Administer  the  sums  received   for  the  national   foreign   relief  and  war  service  agencies,  applying  them  wherever  help  is  most 
urgently  needed. 

•  Spread  the  opportunity  to  everyone  to  contribute  to  the  war-connected  services. 

•  Eliminate  duplicating  war  appeals  and  needless  waste  of  manpower  in  raising  separate  funds. 

•  Reduce   substantially  the  costs  of  separate  appeals. 

•  Bring  unity  of  purpose  and  effort  into  wartime  philanthropy. 


United  Service  Organizations 
United  Seamen's  Service 
War  Prisoners  Aid 
Belgian  War  Relief  Society 
British  War  Relief  Society 
French  Relief  Fund 


Its  seventeen  member  agencies  are: 

Friends  of  Luxembourg 
Greek  War  Relief  Association 
Norwegian  Relief 
Polish  War  Relief 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Fund 
Russian  War  Relief 


United  China  Relief 
United  Czechoslovak  Relief 
United  Yugoslav  Relief  Fund 
Refugee  Relief  Trustees 
United   States  Committee   for  the  Care 
of  European  Children 


three  hundred  years  we  have  been  living  in  a  dream  world, 
growing  soft  and  fat.  By  the  same  token,  every  effort  and 
every  dollar  we  have  put  into  our  community  funds  were 
stupidly  wasted — a  weakening  of  our  resources,  a  ridiculous 
coddling  of  the  weak,  a  failure  to  discard  the  inefficient. 
By  this  logic,  it  is  driveling  nonsense  to  send  one  loaf  of 
bread  to  a  starving  Ally,  let  alone  to  attempt  a  National 
War  Fund. 

Even  after  a  man  is  dead,  we  still  by  instinct  accord  him 
the  dignity  of  an  individual.  Hanson  Baldwin,  writing 
in  The  Nav  York  Times,  reports  a  small  thing: 

They  buried  their  enemies  in  the  same  correct  way — these 
men  of  the  Panzer  divisions  and  Grenadier  regiments  who 
inarched  to  their  deaths.  Here  is  "Amerik.  B6  Sandvetto" 
with  his  serial  number  beneath  his  name — 36725930.  But 
his  buddy,  when  the  German  tide  receded  and  this  ground 
was  reconquered,  added  to  the  terse  Nazi  identification  a 
more  fitting  epitaph : 

"Company th  Engineers.    A  damn  swell  soldier." 

Mr.  Baldwin  comments:  "Irregular,  but  grand  and  sym- 
bolic— the  difference  in  temperament  that  will  beat  the 
Germans  at  long  last." 

AND  so  IT  WILL.  FREE  MEN  ARE  NOT  "ERSATZ"  PEOPLE. 
They  know  how  to  pull  together,  respecting  one  another, 
proud  to  look  after  the  fight  for  their  homes  and  communi- 
ties. 

This  is  the  idea  which  has  impelled  the  community  chests, 
which  have  long  demonstrated  that  men  can  live  together 
in  voluntary  cooperation,  in  mutual  good  will,  and  mutual 
security.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  National  War  Fund,  which 
expands  the  chests  to  include  our  Allies — the  people  we 
mean  to  live  with  in  peace,  as  well  as  die  with  in  war. 

Before  the  war  a  community  fund  was  a  hard  thing  to 
write  an  appeal  for.  It  was  so  obvious.  Taking  care  of 
one's  own  neighbors — acknowledging  community  responsi- 
bility— is  what  Americans  have  the  habit  of  doing.  America 
is  close  to  frontier  days.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  that  when  a  stranded  neighbor  blocked  the  way.  he 


had  to  be  helped,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  rest  travel- 
ing along  the  same  road.  "Lend  a  hand,  neighbor.  We've 
all  got  to  get  through."  This  was  common  sense  as  well  as 
decency.  Nobody  thought  of  himself  as  very  noble,  not  to 
pass  by  a  stranded  neighbor.  The  stranded  family  did  not 
think  of  themselves  as  beggars  when  they  accepted  help. 

The  pioneers  gave  and  took  aid  in  a  mutual  endeavor, 
and  by  and  large  they  all  got  through.  Now  we  and  our 
Allies  are  engaged  in  a  mutual  endeavor,  and  again,  we've 
all  got  to  "get  through."  Again  stranded  neighbors  block 
the  road  we  are  all  traveling — and  there  is  a  strong  shoulder 
that  can  be  put  to  the  wagon  wheel.  That  shoulder  is  the 
National  War  Fund. 

Nor  can  we  think  of  ourselves  as  noble  in  our  aid  to  the 
people  of  Stalingrad,  Rotterdam,  Coventry.  They  are  not 
beggars,  receiving  alms.  The  blasted  lives  and  homes  of 
our  Allies  smoothed  the  road  for  our  wagon  for  longer 
than  we  care  to  remember. 

And  we  had  better  be  able  to  give  a  sensible  answer  to 
the  American  soldier  come  back  from  the  war  who  asks, 
"How's  home?"  Edward  R.  Murrow  has  said  that  the 
immediate  "war  aim"  of  every  fighting  boy  is  simple  and 
direct.  "I  want  to  go  home."  But  what  price  victory  if 
home  has  gone  to  seed !  He  has  gone  off,  leaving  the  home 
front  to  us.  He  himself  cannot  give  to  his  community 
chest,  but  the  home  town  is  still  there.  Neighbors  need  a 
hand  up.  His  family  lives  there  and  may  need  a  helping 
hand,  too. 

Every  community  is  some  soldier's  "home  town,"  no 
matter  how  big  or  small  it  is,  and  to  him  it  is  the  best  town 
on  earth.  The  united  war  fund  can  help  keep  it  that  way. 

I  think  we  would  do  well  to  make  a  pledge  to  the  ones 
who  will  not  come  home.  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  make 
it  now,  and  often,  so  they  will  know  about  it  as  they  fight. 
I  think  we  would  do  well  to  cast  aside  our  American  em- 
barrassment at  saying  important  things  out  loud,  and  make 
a  pledge  to  our  Americans  already  dead.  I  think  we  must 
pledge  them  that  we  will  keep  "home"  worth  fighting  for; 
that  we  shall  do  our  utmost  by  every  means  and  starting 
now,  to  make  a  better  world  for  their  children. 
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Along  the  Firing  Line 

By  GERARD  SWOPE 

President  of  the  General  Electric  Co.;  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  \titiontil  It  tit   l-'und 


SOME  AMERICANS  when  asked  to  contribute  to 
the  National  War  Fund  through  their  local  united 
war  fund  campaigns  may  have  some  questions  to  ask. 
Why  is  the  USO  budget  so  much  larger  than  last  year? 
Who  thought  up  the  war  relief  projects?  Are  not  Lend- 
Lease,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Relief   and    Rehabilitation   Operations   already   doing   the 
foreign  relief  job?     Can  we  spare  the  supplies?     Is  ship- 
ping space  available?     Does  relief  reach  its  destination — 
or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy?    What  does  it  cost? 

Whether  or  not  anyone  else  asks  these  questions,  the 
budget  committee  of  the  National  War  Fund  has  asked 
all  of  them,  item  by  item,  project  by  .project.  It  has  asked 
them  of  its  seventeen  member  agencies.  It  has  asked  them  of 
Lend-Lease.  the  State  Department,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  War  Production  Board,  the  Surgeon-General's 
Office,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  President's 
War  Relief  Control  Board.  In  fact,  through  a  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  these  departments 
and  agencies,  the  National  War  Fund  has  been  in  periodic 
consultation  with  them  all. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained  in  the  commit- 
tee meetings,  some  of  the  items  proposed  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  War  Fund  have  been  dropped.  Some  have 
been  transferred  to  the  government.  Some  have  been  in- 
creased. Contributors  can  feel  confident  that  the  $125,- 
000  000  budget  of  the  National  War  Fund  has  been  care- 
fully prepared  in  the  light  of  rock  bottom  needs. 

Persons  familiar  with  community  chests  will  recognize 
this  budget  procedure  as  similar  to  the  procedure  practiced 
in  hundreds  of  American  communities  where  social  agencies 
arc  united.  The  National  War  Fund  is  an  extension  of 
the  community  chest,  or  united  campaign,  idea  to  seventeen 
national  war  appeals  which  have  become  its  member 
agencies.  [See  page  229.]  These  were  chosen  for  member- 
ship from  suggestions  made  by  the  President's  War  Relief 
Control  Board.  They  include  only  those  agencies  with  pro- 
grams on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  Nations  or 
the  members  of  the  American  armed  forces  and  merchant 
marine  which  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fund's  executives, 
a  universal  appeal  to  all  contributors.  The  membership  is 
limited  to  national  agencies  established  specifically  to  meet 
needs  growing  out  of  the  war  emergency. 

AFTER  CAREFUL  ANALYSIS  THE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  OF 
the  National  War  Fund  has  found  that  the  work  of  its 
seventeen  agencies  breaks  down  into  five  principal  divisions: 

I.  Service   to   the   armed    forces,    their    auxiliaries,    and   the 
merchant  marine. 

II.  Aid  to  war  prisoners. 

III.  Relief  to  occupied  countries. 

IV.  Assistance  to  unoccupied  :ir< •:,* 

V.  Aid  to  refugees. 

I 

Service  to  our  armed  forces  and  their  auxiliaries  includes 
the  United  Service  Organizations  and  the  United  Sea- 


men's Service,  both  of  which  are  concerned  with  problrn,- 
which  can  be  measured  and  met.  Government  estimate> 
have  very  largely  determined  the  budgets  of  these  agencies. 
\Ve  know  that  an  increase  in  our  armed  forces  means  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  USO  budget,  which,  during 
1943,  will  have  expanded  its  operations  at  the  rate  of  S<> 
new  clubs  and  special  units  per  month.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  2,143  units  will  be  helping  to  meet  the  off-duty  rec- 
reational needs  of  the  men  in  America's  armed  forces  and 
of  industrial  workers.  Among  these  units  will  be  1,500 
clubs  and  smaller  centers  near  army  and  navy  stations;  123 
mobile  units  serving  guard  detachments  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts;  200  troops-in-transit  lounges  in  railroad  and 
bus  stations;  170  travelers  aid  units  in  stations  and  near 
camps;  150  clubs  and  mobile  units  in  hemisphere  bases 
from  Alaska  to  Brazil.  USO-Camp  Shows,  Inc.,  will  have 
sent  out  about  100  traveling  units  of  professional  entertain- 
ers to  perform  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  In 
addition  to  financing  these  services  money  allocated  to  the 
USO  will  also  help  support  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association's  work  to  prevent  the  spread  of  venereal  disease 
among  the  armed  forces,  industrial  war  workers  and  the 
public  in  general. 

Ships  must  carry  our  men  to  the  battlefront  and  supply 
them  after  they  get  there,  and  those  who  man  them  run  thr 
risks  of  fighting  men.  The  United  Seamen's  Service  pro- 
vides bed  and  board  for  seamen  when  they  land  in  crowded 
ports.  It  has  a  medical  service  which  operates  five  convales- 
cent centers  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  centers  for  our 
men  in  England  and  Scotland,  specifically  designed  to  cure 
''war  nerves."  It  provides  recreation  and  entertainment — 
lounging  rooms,  writing  rooms,  reading  rooms,  game  roorm 
and  canteens.  There  are  USS  accommodations  in  Gourock. 
Scotland;  Cardiff,  Wales;  in  Liverpool,  England;  in  Oran, 
Casablanca,  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Bizerte.  The  seamen's 
service  is  also  on  the  job  in  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico;  Para- 
maribo. Dutch  Guiana;  Baara,  Iraq;  and  of  course  it  is  in 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Galveston.  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Boston.  It  stands  ready  to  move  into  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Cherbourg,  or  Havre;  Naples.  Genoa.  Palermo,  or  Ta- 
ranto,  Constanza  and  Athens,  when  the  time  arrives.  It 
intends,  also,  to  follow  American  seamen  into  Java. 
Sumatra,  Singapore.  Saigon,  Hong  Kong,  and  Shanghai. 

II 

Aid  In  li'ar  prisoners  includes  the  *endmg  of  medical  and 
iood  packages  to  Greek.  Yugoslav.  French.  Polish  and  Bel- 
gian prisoners  of  war  by  the  war  relief  agencies  through 
the  facilities  of  the  International  Red  C'm-s.  War  Prison- 
ers Aid  provides  many  articles  for  exercise  and  avoca- 
tion, to  keep  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  sound  during  thr 
monotony  of  their  internment.  It  also  provides  books  and 
magazines  for  reading  of  a  light,  serious  and  religious  char- 
acter for  both  Allied  and  Axis  prison  camps  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Convention.  Supervision  is  provided 
by  citizens  of  neutral  countries. 

Ill 

Relief  in  n,<iif>!<il  1'iiintries  include*  the  Iood  and  medi- 
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cal  supplies  sent  lor  distribution  under  neutral  supervision 
to  Greece.   Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 

IV 

Assistance  to  unoccupied  areas  includes  the  medical  sup- 
plies and  clothing  sent  to  Russia;  the  hospitals,  nurseries, 
children's  homes,  ambulance  units  maintained  in  Britain 
and  the  French  colonies;  similar  programs  in  China  where 
in  addition  educational  and  technical  institutions  are  main 
tained,  doctors  and  nurses  are  trained,  and  self-help  indus- 
trial programs  are  supported.  In  addition  special  projects 
tor  China,  Britain  and  Russia  are  being  sponsored  by  the 
war  relief  committee  of  the  API.  and  CIO. 


Aid  to  refuffffs  includes  help  to  those  persons  who  have 
managed  to  escape  to  England  or  other  countries  from  oc- 
cupied territories  either  before  or  after  invasion.  It  makes 
up  a  substantial  part  of  the  operations  of  the  Polish  War 
Relief  and  the  Belgian  War  Relief  Society.  Evacuees  from 
Europe  to  this  country  are  cared  for  through  the  United 
States  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European  Children  and 
Refugee  Relief  Trustees. 

THESE  ARE  THE  SERVICES.  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  PROPOSED  BY 
and  are  conducted  by  organizations  representing  every  creed 
and  economic  level.  Ingenious  Americans  have  not  imagined 
the  needs  and  dreamed  the  remedies.  The  estimates  have 
come  from  those  \vho  are  there  on  the  spot,  who  see  the 
tragedies  of  this  war  every  day.  Requests  come  from  the 
International  Red  Cross,  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  Red  Cross 
societies,  consular  officials,  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  governments  in  exile,  military  commanders 
and  others  responsible  for  the  care  of  victims  of  war. 


Take,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Purchasing  Commission, 
which  presents  the  needs  of  Russian  territories  which  have 
been  re-won  from  the  enemy,  where  the  people  have  been 
stripped  of  their  clothing  by  the  retreating  German  armies. 
Or  take  pleas  of  consular  officials  on  behalf  of  French 
refugees  in  Lisbon;  or  the  tragic  story  of  the  decimation 
of  the  Yugoslavs  as  reported  by  the  Swiss  Red  Cross.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend  the  suffering  of 
some  of  our  Allies.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  instance,  that 
three  million  Greeks  receive  at  least  a  part  of  their  food 
from  America.  The  Poles  have  been  driven  from  their 
homelands.  The  Yugoslavs  face  extinction. 

Care  is  taken  to  see  that  no  relief  materials  are  sent 
\vhich  are  not  needed.  For  instance,  one  member  agency 
of  the  National  War  Fund,  in  preparing  the  annual  budget, 
included  $2,000,000  for  an  item  which  had  been  badly 
needed  during  the  previous  year.  In  conferences  with  gov- 
ernment officials  it  became  apparent  that  changed  conditions 
no  longer  made  this  item  urgent.  The  budget  provisions 
were  revised  accordingly,  shipping  space  was  saved,  and  sup- 
plies for  our  own  civilian  use  were  increased. 

The  reverse  of  this  situation  was  found  in  Russia.  Lend- 
Lease  has  reported  that  it  was  shipping  large  quantities  of 
yard  goods  for  the  manufacture  of  uniforms  for  the  Rus- 
sian Army  and  for  workers  in  war  industries.  But  the 
Lend-Lease  aid  includes  no  clothing  for  civilians.  Civilian 
needs,  particularly  in  areas  retaken  from  the  enemy,  are 
serious — so  serious,  in  fact,  that  clothing  provided  by  the 
American  people  through  Russian  War  Relief  sometimes 
takes  precedence  over  new  bolts  of  cloth  for  the  army  and, 
occasionally,  replaces  munitions  and  armaments.  There- 
fore, the  item  of  $2,000,000  for  clothing  in  the  budget  of 
Russian  War  Relief  was  retained.  On  the  other  hand, 
clothing  for  immediate  shipment  could  not  be  included  in 
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the  budget  of  the  Greek  War  Relief  Association.  Blockade 
restrictions  on  Greece,  relaxed  by  both  Axis  and  the  Allies 
to  prevent  starvation,  will  not  permit  the  shipment  of 
clothing.  However,  plans  are  being  made  to  send  clothing 
to  Greece  as  soon  as  the  country  is  freed  of  the  invader. 
The  need  is  indicated  by  reports  that  shoes  are  practically 
unobtainable,  all  leather  having  been  requisitioned  by  the 
occupation  authorities. 

THE  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAM  OF  THE  GREEK  WAR  RELIEF 

Association  are  outstanding  examples  of  effective  cooperation 
and  planning  between  a  number  of  governments  and  va- 
rious voluntary  agencies.  The  Canadian  government  fur- 
nishes the  wheat.  Medicines  are  supplied  by  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Dehydrated  vegetables  and  milk  are  provided 
by  the  United  States  Lend-Lease  Administration.  At  first 
the  Greek  War  Relief  Association  undertook,  within  the 
limitations  of  its  budget,  to  supply  all  other  requirements 
for  the  commission  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  food  in 
Greece,  including  freight  charges  on  the  ships.  It  was  this 
underwriting  by  Greek  War  Relief  which  enabled  the 
Greek  government-in-exile  to  guarantee  the  hiring  of  ships 
which  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  chartered. 

The  Lend-Lease  Administration  has  now  taken  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  shipping  expenses  from  the  Greek  War 
Relief  Association  in  order  that  voluntary  contributions 
may  be  used  for  other  purposes.  This  action  came  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  National  Budget  Committee  for  War 
Appeals  and  of  Greek  War  Relief.  It  was  finally  taken  after 
the  National  War  Fund  came  into  existence.  It  will  enable 
Greek  War  Relief  greatly  to  expand  its  services  to  Greek 
refugees  in  the  Near  East.  In  addition,  the  association  will 
continue  to  pay  a  part  of  the  shipping  costs  and  to  send 
Red  Cross  food  packages  regularly  for  distribution  to  sick 
and  wounded  Greek  soldiers  and  prisoners  of  war.  Pur- 
chases in  Switzerland  of  medical  supplies  for  Greek  chil- 
dren and  wheel  chairs  for  hospitalized  Greek  soldiers  are 
'other  items  in  the  Greek  budget.  The  situation  in  Greece 
has  greatly  improved  as  a  result  of  this  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  American  and  Canadian  aid.  No  longer  do 
seven  out  of  eight  Greeks  depend  on  soup  kitchens,  but  three 
million  of  a  pre-war  population  of  eight  million  continue 
to  depend  on  American  aid,  public  and  private.  Eight 
ships  are  now  in  regular  service  and  carry  supplies  at  the 
rate  of  18,000  tons  a  month. 

Only  a  trickle  of  the  most  urgently  needed  commodities 
can  be  sent  into  China  as  long  as  the  Burma  Road  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  the  only  available  transporta- 
tion being  by  plane.  This  obviously  applies  to  Lend-Lease 
as  well  as  to  the  United  China  Relief.  However,  American 
funds  can  be  transferred  to  China.  It  was  medical  aid, 
provided  in  this  way  by  the  United  China  Relief,  that  en- 
abled the  Chinese  to  care  for  American  fliers  who  landed 
in  China  after  the  bombing  of  Tokio.  Thirty-three  percent 
of  China  Relief  funds  is  used  for  medical  aid  and  public 
health;  21  percent  for  aid  to  students  and  teachers  and 
educational  institutions,  many  of  which  have  been  moved 
thousands  of  miles  as  the  Japanese  army  advanced;  16  per- 
cent for  the  care  of  orphans  and  destitute  children;  another 
16  percent  for  the  rehabilitation  of  refugees  and  air  raid  vic- 
tims; and  14  percent  for  self-help  industrial  projects. 

At  this  writing,  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  into  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium  or  France,  and  only  the 
most  meager  shipments  of  food  into  Poland.  But  a  sub- 
ttantial  contingency  fund  is  included  in  the  budget  of  the 


National  War  Fund  for  immediate  use  upon  the  liberation 
of  these  occupied  countries  and  to  meet  needs  which  at  the 
moment  cannot  be  foreseen. 

THE  PUBLIC  MIGHT  REASONABLY  ASK  WHETHER  SUPPLIES 

are  still  available  for  voluntary  foreign  relief.  The  answer 
is  "yes."  However,  many  of  the  agencies  are  purchasing  their 
medical  supplies  through  the  Surgeon-General's  office,  and 
seeds  and  food  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  their  shipments  abroad  are  not  penaliz- 
ing our  own  fighting  forces  and  the  civilian  population. 

The  very  fact  that  shipping  space  has  been  made  avail- 
able is  evidence  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  which  National 
War  Fund  agencies  must  meet  and  of  the  value  which  the 
governments  of  our  Allies  place  on  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  of  this  country.  Practically  all  relief 
items  are  shipped  in  foreign  bottoms  and  require  the  high- 
est priority.  The  availability  of  shipping  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  major  controls  in  the  distribution  of  all  war  relief. 
It  is  a  governing  factor  in  the  shipment  of  food  packages 
to  prisoners  of  war.  It  controls  the  shipment  of  ambulances 
and  other  bulk  items.  The  space  varies  and  relief  ship- 
ments vary  accordingly.  There  is  not,  therefore,  the  regu- 
larity, the  continuity,  in  war  relief  operations  that  there  is 
in  domestic  operations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  foreign  relief  sent 
from  this  country  actually  reaches  the  people  for  whom  it 
is  intended — even  in  some  countries  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
such  as  Greece.  True,  there  have  been  instances  when  en- 
tire shipments  have  been  withdrawn  because  of  lack  of 
proper  supervision  at  the  point  of  destination.  The  agencies 
in  the  National  War  Fund  use  other  agencies  already  op- 
erating in  foreign  countries  to  handle  relief  distribution. 
Agents  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Service  in  Great  Britain,  labor  unions  in  China, 
medical  and  educational  institutions  of  all  denominations, 
and  governmental  agencies  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  war  relief  organizations. 

Cost  of  distribution  is  not  as  high  as  might  be  expected, 
with  few  exceptions.  No  member  agency  of  the  National 
War  Fund  maintains  its  own  foreign  relief  staff.  Organiza- 
tions familiar  with  the  country  concerned  handle  distribu- 
tion. Foreign  governments  speed  delivery  in  ships  provided 
without  charge,  except  in  the  case  of  Greece.  All  these  fac- 
tors tend  to  keep  costs  low.  Only  in  a  few  instances,  such 
as  the  shipment  of  food  to  Poland,  is  the  cost  of  delivery 
really  high  or  the  effectiveness  of  distribution  open  to  ques- 
tion. But  no  member  of  the  budget  committee  would  forego 
the  chance  of  getting  through  to  the  Polish  people  the  few 
items  agreed  upon  by  the  German  government. 

The  American  people  want  to  send  relief  to  our  Allies. 
They  want  the  USO  to  be  reinforced  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  in  our  army  and  navy.  Contributions  made  to  the 
war  relief  and  service  agencies  in  the  past  prove  that  we 
in  the  United  States,  for  one  reason  or  another,  wish  to  sup- 
port these  causes.  Our  reasons,  I  suppose,  vary  from  per- 
son to  person.  Most  gifts,  I  am  sure,  come  straight  from 
generous  American  hearts.  Others  from  an  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  "united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  How- 
ever, many  persons  throughout  the  country  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  all  of  these  agencies  and  some 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  give  to  any  of  them.  The 
National  War  Fund  and  the  thousands  of  local  united  war 
fund  campaigns  will  give  every  American  that  opportunity 
next  October  1  to  November  20. 
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For  John  Smith  of  Chest  City 

By  BRADLEY  BUELL 

Executive  Editor,  Survey  Midmonthly 
Formerly  member  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 


JOHN  SMITH  of  Chest  City  knows  well  that  things 
are  on  the  move. 
He  does  not  need  to  read  the  papers  to  know  that 
his  United  States  has  shifted  its  gears  to  achieve  two  objec- 
tives, a  fighting  force  on  the  battlefronts  and  a  home  pro- 
duction of  munitions,  food,  ships,  supplies  to  give  that  force 
the  things  it  needs  to  fight  with. 

Quite  properly,  when  a  solicitor  for  the  United  War 
Fund  Campaign  comes  around  this  fall,  John  Smith  will 
want  to  know  whether  or  not  his  money  is  going  to  help  in 
this  achievement.  Particularly  he  will  want  to  know  why 
about  half  of  it  will  go  to  permanent  agencies  that  have 
always  been  there,  and  which  seem  to  be  doing  nothing 
startlingly  new  or  obviously  dramatic. 

The  fund  solicitor  can  tell  John  Smith  that  he  has  the 
answer  within  his  own  experience,  in  his  knowledge  that 
things  are  on  the  move.  He  sees  his  boy  and  his  neighbors' 
boys — eight  million  of  them  the  country  over — leaving  their 
homes  and  families  to  become  a  part  of  a  vast  new  force 
in  American  life,  the  armed  might  of  the  United  States.  He 
sees  local  plants  expand,  work  day  and  night,  take  on  new 
people.  He  knows  that  this  shift  of  our  national  gears  has 
produced  housing  and  food  shortages,  separated  families, 
created  transportation  difficulties,  turned  accustomed  ways 
of  living  upside  down. 

John  Smith  senses  that  many  people  need  help  in  facing 
these  varieties  and  degrees  of  dislocation,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  get  the  help  they  need,  it  may  very  seriously  affect 
their  ability  to  produce  or  fight.  But  perhaps  he  does  not 
fully  appreciate  how  and  where  it  is  the  business  of  these 
familiar  community  agencies  to  give  that  help. 

He  is  a  rare  person  if  he  knows  that  from  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  the  families  in  almost  any  industrial  com- 
munity annually  use  the  services  of  the  hospitals  and  the 
nursing,  family,  child  care  and  recreation  agencies  which 
compose  the  network  of  public  and  voluntary  organizations 
that  stand  ready  to  give  highly  specialized  and  technical 
help  when  it  is  needed.  He  knows,  of  course,  that  many 
of  these  agencies  are  supported  by  his  community  chest. 
But  he  is  indeed  a  rare  person  if  he  realizes  that,  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  existence  of  services  of  this  sort, 
and  their  availability  for  conversion  to  meet  the  problems 
created  by  the  dislocations  of  war,  are  comparable  to  the 
availability  of  our  automobile  industry  for  conversion  to 
plane  production. 

It  would  be  fair  to  tell  John  Smith  that  the  record  of 
the  conversion  of  these  permanent  services  is  one  of  which 
the  country  may  well  be  proud. 

Economic  Needs 

WHEN  AMERICA  SLOWLY  BEGAN  TO  TURN  TOWARD  WAR, 
the  depression  of  the  Thirties  was  still  with  us.  A  vast 
number  of  people  still  needed  help  because  they  could  not 
get  work  and  did  not  have  enough  for  a  decent  minimum 
of  food,  clothes  and  shelter.  Today,  people  who  thought 
that  they  would  never  again  see  an  adequate  pay  envelope 


are  earning  more  than  they  ever  pictured  in  their  dreams. 

The  first  year  after  Pearl  Harbor,  relief  expenditures 
of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes  dropped  42  percent.  True, 
the  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  others  who  are  unemploy- 
able could  not  reap  the  advantage  of  full  employment.  In 
certain  categories,  expenditures  for  them  have  increased 
slightly,  from  natural  causes. 

But  the  war  brought  new  problems  in  sharp  and  rapid 
contrast  to  those  of  depression  days.  Workers  flocked  to 
centers  of  new  construction,  military  camps,  and  factories. 
Some  got  no  jobs  at  all,  others  had  too  little  to  tide  them 
over  until  the  first  pay  check.  Often  when  the  construc- 
tion job  was  finished,  men  were  left  stranded  in  strange 
communities. 

Workers  also  crowded  into  communities  where  industry 
was  expanding  rapidly.  Here,  not  infrequently,  wives  and 
children  came  to  join  husbands,  and  whole  families  found 
themselves  in  temporary  straits.  Women  and  girls,  blithely 
responding  to  the  lure  of  new  jobs  and  high  pay,  added  to 
the  grist  of  newcomers  who  found  themselves  unexpectedly 
up  against  it. 

In  a  different  way,  the  military  mobilization  has  pro- 
duced kindred  problems.  Wives,  sweethearts,  relatives  fol- 
low servicemen  to  camp  communities  without  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  even  what  meager  living  they 
can  find  available.  Men  on  furlough  or  in  transit  go  broke. 
So  do  men  waiting  to  be  taken  into  the  armed  forces  or  the 
merchant  marine.  The  families  of  men  whose  allowances 
and  allotments  are  insufficient  to  meet  their  needs  have  had 
to  seek  assistance,  as  do  men  discharged  from  the  service 
for  one  reason  or  another  who  find  difficulty  in  returning 
to  their  original  employment.  Not  large  in  numbers  but 
high  in  the  obligation  they  impose,  refugees  from  torpedoed 
ships  have  come  to  our  port  cites  completely  stripped  of 
their  own  resources. 

Essentially,  the  needs  of  these  people  are  temporary  and 
emergent,  quite  different  from  the  long  drawn  plight  of  able- 
bodied  men  out  of  work  in  the  Thirties.  But  because  they 
are  emergent,  they  can  be  met  only  by  flexible  resourceful- 
ness. Those  cities  which  in  the  past  were  sensible  enough  to 
set  up  and  finance  a  sound  general  relief  program  as  part 
of  their  public  welfare  services  have  been  in  the  best  place 
to  handle  the  urgent  new  relief  problems.  The  budgets  of 
local  Travelers  Aid  Societies,  and  of  other  local  private 
agencies  which  participate  in  the  program  of  the  United 
Service  Organizations,  in  many  instances  have  been  in- 
creased over  and  above  the  services  they  provide  through 
the  USO.  The  Red  Cross,  through  its  expanded  local  pro- 
gram, has  met  many  of  the  direct  needs  of  servicemen. 

Admittedly,  some  communities  have  been  swamped  by 
their  problems.  In  the  main,  these  are  the  "boom  towns" 
that  had  no  welfare  services  in  the  beginning.  Theirs  has 
been  the  task,  not  of  converting  established  services,  but  of 
developing  new  ones  and  of  finding  the  resources  to  make 
them  go. 

John  Smith  may  find  one  answer  to  his  queries  in  the 
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Slums  in  crowded  cities  are  breeding  grounds  for  delinquency 

fact  that  it  has  proved  to  be  much  more  difficult  to  set  up 
something  from  scratch  than  to  adapt  or  expand  already 
established  agencies. 

Health  Problems 

IT     MAY     REASSURE     MR.     S.M1TH     TO     KNOW     THAT     THE 

health  of  the  country  is  still  good  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  war  strain,  for  he  knows  that  good  health  is  necessary 
alike  to  efficient  production  and  to  an  efficient  fighting 
force.  He  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  deathrate  has 
not  gone  up  in  Chest  City,  but  this  should  not  lull  him 
into  complacency. 

Many  of  the  conditions  created  by  wartime  concentra- 
tions are  definitely  inimical  to  good  health.  Large  move- 
ments of  people  to  war  production  centers  and  military 
camps  are  accompanied  by  a  greatly  enhanced  danger  of 
epidemics.  The  control  of  sewage  and  sanitation,  the  in- 
spection of  restaurants  and  food  handling,  the  tests  and 
controls  of  water  and  milk  supplies,  have  been  made  more 
difficult  by  shortages  of  personnel.  Longer  factory  hours, 
night  shifts,  poor  and  overcrowded  housing,  and  food  short- 
ages are  a  drain  on  the  resistance  of  industrial  workers 
and  their  families.  Prostitution  and  sex  delinquency,  often 
following  in  the  wake  of  industrial  as  well  as  military 
mobilization,  step  up  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases. 

There  is  no  room  for  complacency  in  the  knowledge  that 
48  out  of  every  1,000  men  examined  by  Selective  Service 
have  had  syphilis  at  the  time  of  examination,  and  another 
1 5  gonorrhea ;  or  that  tuberculosis  is  beginning  to  increase  ; 
or  that  an  important  production  center  like  Kansas  City 
had  to  report  last  winter  a  rise  of  100  percent  in  cases  of 
mumps,  of  200  percent  in  scarlet  fever,  of  300  percent  in 
measles,  and  25  percent  in  meningitis.  Nor  has  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  birthrate  been  anything  to  disregard.  For 


both  mother  and  child,  the  maternity  auJ  infancy  cycle  is 
a  susceptible  and  dangerous  period  which  calls  for  medical 
attention,  nursing  and  hospital  service. 

To  meet  these  new  conditions,  both  public  and  private 
health  services  have  taxed  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Ne\\ 
people  have  been  trained  to  supplement  permanent  person- 
nel in  the  primary  tasks  of  sanitary  inspection.  Educational 
campaigns  have  been  conducted  to  help  the  managers  of 
restaurants  recognize  obvious  symptoms  of  infection. 

Local  police,  state  and  federal  authorities,  have  been 
called  upon  to  enforce  regulations  to  control  prostitution 
and  red  light  districts.  Close  cooperation  between  these 
officials  and  the  army  and  navy  has  been  effective  in  trac- 
ing venereal  disease  contacts  and  sources  of  infection.  Com- 
munity chest  as  well  as  public  funds  have  been  used  to  es- 
tablish venereal  disease  clinics.  New  methods  of  treatment 
are  being  used. 

Anti-tuberculosis  associations  and  visiting  nurse  services, 
in  cooperation  with  public  health  authorities,  have  stepped 
up  case  rinding  procedures  to  discover  persons  with  tuber- 
culosis. X-ray  examinations  are  being  given  to  industrial 
workers,  to  youths  applying  for  working  papers,  to  school 
children,  draftees,  and  other  groups.  Community-wide  cam- 
paigns against  diphtheria  and  smallpox,  with  emphasis  on 
the  immunization  of  children,  have  been  organized  and 
sponsored  by  councils  of  social  agencies. 

The  maternity  and  infancy  load  on  doctors  and  nurses 
is  being  eased  through  the  more  efficient  use  of  existing 
facilities,  through  the  dispatch  of  trained  volunteers  into 
the  home  to  provide  post-hospital  care  for  mothers  and 
babies,  through  the  education  of  parents  on  the  importance 
of  proper  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care. 

Hospital  facilities  have  been  stretched  to  the  limit  by- 
using  emergency  as  well  as  regular  beds,  reducing  the  length 
of  hospital  stay,  and  providing  for  home  as  well  as  other 
convalescent  care.  Nurses'  aides  have  been  mustered  to 
help  out  understaffed  institutions.  The  public  is  being  edu- 
cated to  be  more  selective  in  their  use  of  available  facilities 
and  to  handle  illness  with  a  minimum  of  professional 
assistance. 

John  Smith  may  or  may  not  know  of  the  struggle  foi 
health  put  up  by  the  agencies  in  his  community,  but  he  can 
be  assured  that  it  is  being  waged  there,  and  everywhere. 

Social  Wear  and  Tear 

As    HE    LOOKS    AROUND    AMONG    THE    PEOPLE    WHOM     HE 

knows,  John  Smith  will  be  conscious  of  wartime  stresses 
in  their  personal  and  family  lives.  He  knows  that  a  prob- 
lem girl  or  boy,  for  example,  must  worry  and  impair  the 
efficiency  of  working  parents. 

In  the  industrial  centers  of  upstate  New  York  last  win- 
ter, the  demands  of  war  production  called  to  employment 
52  percent  more  women  than  were  working  in  the  winter 
of  1942.  Some  of  them  were  mothers  with  children.  Such 
dislocations  of  family  life  account  in  part  for  the  1 1  percent 
rise  in  juvenile  delinquency  rates  in  the  larger  industrial 
cities  of  the  country. 

But  only  in  part.  The  "glamour  of  the  uniform"  is 
closely  related  to  the  fact  that  the  delinquency  rate  among 
girls  increased  31  percent  as  against  8  percent  among  boys; 
that  sex  offenses  among  girls  under  twenty-one  in  both 
adult  and  juvenile  courts  increased  105  percent,  and  that 
the  number  of  illegitimate  babies  has  been  steadily  mount- 
ing. Meanwhile  drunkenness  has  gone  up  40  percent,  dis- 
orderly conduct  70  percent. 
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John  Smith  and  every  other  responsible  citizen  should  be 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  'teen  age  girls  and  boys  are 
getting  into  trouble.  Twelve-thirteen-fourteen-year-olds — 
girls  more  often  than  boys,  but  boys  as  well  as  girls — have 
been  the  early  casualties  of  this  war. 

.Mental  illness  also  gives  clear  evidence  of  the  social 
stress  of  war.  Half  again  as  many  men — 75  out  of  1,000 — 
— are  being  turned  down  by  Selective  Service  because  of 
mental  instability  as  are  rejected  because  of  syphilis.  In 
addition,  4  in  every  1,000  are  discharged  from  camp  after 
induction  as  mentally  unfit.  As  more  and  more  of  our  men 
are  engaged  in  front  line  fighting,  the  number  of  mental 
casualties  will  tragically  increase. 

But  neglected  children,  delinquency,  sex  and  marital  dif- 
ficulties, and  mental  illness  are  only  the  more  obvious  evi- 
dences of  trouble  afoot.  There  are  people,  particularly 
young  people,  who  are  making  more  money  than  they  know 
how  to  use  wisely,  incoming  families  and  individuals  who 
fail  to  find  "neighborliness"  in  strange  communities,  over- 
burdened mothers  whose  household  schedules  are  com- 
pletely disrupted  by  irregular  work  shifts,  working  chil- 
dren who  are  being  exploited.  Then  there  are  the  many 
persons  who  are  beset  by  the  unlimited  number  of  things 
to  fear  in  war's  fast  moving  change — aliens  who  find  them- 
selves suddenly  disadvantaged  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  racial  or  other  minorities  who  confront  prejudice 
and  tension.  All  these  persons  have  social  and  personal 
problems  that  are  aggravated  by  the  times  but  must  be  met 
if  the  war  is  to  be  efficiently  prosecuted  on  its  home  and 
military  fronts. 

To  do  this  job  communities  have  to  turn  to  a  complex 
range  of  services  which  admittedly  in  the  past  have  not 
been  as  well  coordinated  as  they  might  have  been.  Yet  pri- 
vate case  work  and  group  agencies,  mental  hygiene  clinics 
and  recreational  associations,  the  police,  adult  and  juvenile 
courts,  health  services  and  other  organizations,  nre  work- 
ing more  closely  together  than  ever  before. 

New  day  nurseries,  foster  family  homes,  after-school  cen- 
ters, are  being  developed  to  give  supervised  care  to  the 
children  of  working  mothers,  and  community  chests  have 
substantially  increased  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 
Counseling  service  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  case 
workers  has  been  furnished  for  mothers  planning  to  go  into 


Welfare  agencies  can  help  war  workers  solve  personal   problems 
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Club    groups    foster    the    'teen    age    boy's    interest    in    machinery 

war  work.  Family  welfare  societies  have  steadily  reduced 
their  relief  functions,  while  plant  managers,  union  leaders, 
employment  services,  the  police,  schools,  and  draft  boards 
are  referring  to  them  individuals  and  families  who  need  so- 
cial service.  Child  guidance  centers  and  other  mental  hy- 
giene clinics  are  supplying  skilled  service  to  an  increasing 
number  of  war  connected  cases.  Schools,  settlements,  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Y's,  and  other  group 
work  agencies  are  adapting  their  programs  to  the  needs  of 
younger  boys  and  girls  in  order  to  absorb  more  of  the  war- 
created  'teen  age  tension.  Courts  and  probation  staffs  are 
recognizing  to  a  greater  degree  that  social  as  well  as  medi- 
cal diagnosis  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  handling  and  dis- 
position of  the  cases  of  young  offenders. 

John  Smith  can  be  thankful  that  agencies  with  experience 
have  been  available  to  take  on  such  complicated  war  jobs 
as  these,  for  they  are  loaded  with  very  human  problems. 

Recreational  Opportunities 

FOR  MORE  THAN  TWO  YEARS  JOHN    SMITH   HAS  REALIZED 

that  something  lias  to  be  done  to  give  the  men  in  camp  a 
little  fun.  The  USO.  the  "Y's,"  the  settlements,  the  public 
recreation  services,  the  churches,  indeed  everybody  in  the 
legion  of  communities  that  now  play  host  to  thousands  of 
servicemen,  have  organized  dances,  games,  home  contacts, 
rest  and  relaxation  for  servicemen.  In  the  main,  it  has 
been  a  job  well  done. 

But,  quite  naturally,  the  importance  of  recreation  to 
others  connected  with  the  war  has  not  been  so  apparent. 
Men  and  women  working  at  high  speed,  in  night  shifts 
and  at  odd  hours,  at  new  plants  difficult  to  reach,  also 
need  fun  and  a  chance  to  stretch.  "Teen  age  boys  and  girls, 
out  of  school,  who  now  have  full  or  part  time  jobs,  money 
and  a  desire  to  spend  it,  need  opportunity  for  recreation 
especially  planned  to  meet  their  free  time.  Younger  chil- 
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drcn  have  their  problems  too,  1101  merely  because  older 
members  of  the  family  may  be  working  or  are  in  the  army, 
but  because  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  the  "forgotten 
people"  of  this  war.  They  are  apt  to  feel  they  have  no  part 
in  its  excitement  and  its  underlying  seriousness  of  purpose. 
The  sense  of  worthlessness,  particularly  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  objectives  that  are  everyone's  else  concern,  is  a 
tragic  thing  to  any  child. 

Certain  problems  have  cut  across  all  of  these  human 
needs.  Transportation  is  much  more  difficult;  vacations 
have  been  curtailed;  housing  units  and  trailer  camps  are 
apt  to  be  isolated,  with  none  of  the  recreational  facilities 
of  normal  communities;  trained  recreation  leaders  are  hard 
to  get. 

It  is  encouraging  that,  although  the  manner  in  which 
agencies  and  communities  have  met  the  recreation  needs  of 
servicemen  has  been  more  dramatic,  a  steady  recasting  of 
recreational  programs  has  been  going  on  to  serve  industrial 
workers,  'teen  age  groups,  and  younger  adolescents.  Night 
programs  have  been  put  on  by  agencies  in  order  to  serve 
the  swing  shift  worker — movies,  bowling  alleys  and  other 
commercial  recreation  facilities  have  been  persuaded  to  ad- 
just their  schedules.  Group  work  agencies  and  schools  have 
made  deliberate  efforts  to  include  the  wives  and  children 
of  workers  newly  come  to  communities.  Mahomets  of  rec- 
reation have  gone  to  war  housing  units  and  trailer  camps 
instead  of  waiting  for  these  mountains  of  new  needs  to 
come  to  them. 

Agencies  serving  older  boys  and  girls  have  rearranged 
schedules  and  made  necessary  adaptations  of  programs  to 
fit  in  with  work  schedules.  Greater  emphasis  is  being  put 
on  normal,  supervised,  coeducational  activity.  The  young 
people  themselves  are  being  allowed  to  initiate  and  manage 


plans  for  club  meetings,  dances,  discussion  groups,  and  so- 
cial gatherings.  Both  public  and  private  agencies  are  ex- 
tending their  neighborhood  programs,  using  school  centers 
and  other  facilities  for  more  informal  recreation  activities. 

Agencies  working  with  younger  children  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  identifying  them  with  the  war  effort. 
Children  are  used  as  messengers  for  the  local  defense  coun- 
cils' protection  service;  they  play  an  important  part  in 
salvage  and  other  campaigns;  and  under  supervision  they 
are  helping  farmers  to  harvest  crops.  In  some  instances,  day 
camps  have  been  used  as  a  partial  substitute  for  summer 
camps,  now  difficult  to  reach.  In  other  instances^new  loca- 
tions have  been  secured  and  camps  moved  nearer  the  city. 

No  doubt  John  Smith  knows  that  this  war  is  a  grim 
business,  but  if  he  stops  to  think  he  will  see  that  that  very 
grimness  makes  relaxation  a  necessity. 

People  and  the  War 

REALISM  TELLS  us  THAT  IT  is  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  THINK  OF 
goals  apart  from  the  people  who  must  achieve  them,  or  to 
conceive  of  an  army  or  a  factory  apart  from  the  people 
who  make  it  up. 

People  will  win  the  war.  In  the  process,  a  high  propor- 
tion of  us  will  have  our  nerves  upset,  will  be  faced  with 
the  need  for  economic  assistance,  medical  help,  social  serv- 
ice, recreation.  The  more  we  can  avoid  the  personal  attri- 
tion which  comes  from  failure  to  meet  any  of  our  genuine 
human  needs,  the  better  will  we  play  our  part  in  winning 
the  war,  the  quicker  it  will  be  over,  and  the  greater  will 
be  our  ability  to  face  the  future  when  it  is  over. 

The  permanent  social  agencies  which  John  Smith  is  be- 
ing asked  to  support  are  helping  to  save  us  from  that  attri- 
tion. It  is  very  lucky  for  John  Smith  that  they  exist. 


Luncheon  in  a  nursery  for  war  workers'  children  provides  time  out  from  the  morning's  artistic  endeavors.  Naps  will  follow 
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Labor  and  the  Social  Agencies 

By  CHARLES  LIVERMORE 

Assistant  Director,  National  CIO  War  Relief  Committee 


ONE  of   the  largest   local   unions   in   the  world  is 
located  in  Detroit.  Some  months  ago  I  talked  with 
its  officials  about  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  types 
of  grievances  they  face.   Admitting  that  no  real  study  had 
been  made  of  the  subject,  one  of  them  ventured  three  ob- 
servations that  were  startling:    That  there  must  be  five 
times  as  many  grievances  as  before  the  war;  that  they  are 
ten  times  as  hard  to  settle;  and  that  about  90  percent  of 
them   are  due   to  problems  outside  of   the  shop — family 
problems  springing  from  the  need  for  health  and  recreation 
services,  or  the  need  for  more  stable  and  better  organized 
community  life. 
He  pointed  out: 

We  have  thousands  of  workers  in  the  shops  now  who  never 
worked  in  industry  before;  thousands  who  never  lived  in  a 
city  before.  And  we  have  hundreds  of  war  workers  on  every 
shift  who  in  normal  times  would  work  only  part  time  either 
because  of  their  own  physical  handicaps  or  because  of  situa- 
tions at  home  that  require  their  attention.  Sometimes  it  strikes 
me  there  has  been  less  effective  planning  for  their  welfare  all 
along  the  way  than  there's  been  for  army  mules. 

In  the  Detroit  area  I  had  myself  watched  the  giant  Wil- 
low Run  bomber  plant  go  up  miles  from  any  adequate 
housing  facilities — while  months  of  delay  dragged  at  plans 
for  providing  them.  Early  in  1941,  George  Edwards,  labor- 
backed  director  of  the  local  housing  authority  and  member 
of  the  board  of  Detroit's  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  took 
up  this  cause  with  the  support  of  these  agencies  and  that  of 
the  CIO  and  AFL;  but  he  talked  to  deaf  ears  at  the  real 
estate  board  and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "Let's  wait  and 
see  what  happens,"  was  no  answer.  Nor  "Private  enterprise 
will  take  care  of  it."  Little  was  done  too  slowly,  and  his- 
tory of  that  sort  has  repeated  itself  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Some  Detroit  employers  wisely  undertook  to  utilize  every 
local  source  of  labor  supply  before  importing  outside  work- 
ers to  an  already  overcrowded  city.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  industries,  women  joined  the  ranks  of  wage  earners 
in  large  numbers.  Problems  developed  around  the  day  care 
of  children  of  working  mothers  and  the  maintenance  of 
basic  home  standards  which  otherwise  make  for  frequent 
absences  from  work.  Again  both  labor  leaders  and  social 
workers  struggled  with  endless  red  tape  in  getting  adequate 
plans  and  funds. 

Under  war  pressures,  more  employers  took  a  shamefully 
overdue  step  hitherto  pioneered  by  only  a  few.  They  hired 
Negro  workers  for  production  jobs ;  but  too  often  this  was 
done  without  adequate  advance  planning  with  the  unions. 
Prejudices  in  the  community  became  shop  issues  and  re- 
sulted in  localized  strikes.  The  tension  which  developed 
into  cruel  and  bloody  street  fighting  in  Detroit  last  June 
had  long  been  anticipated  by  labor  leaders  and  social  work- 
ers. Months  before  they  had  urged  the  appointment  of  an 
interracial  committee  with  power  to  act.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  on  the  day  of  the  riots  there  were  no  strikes  or  clashes 
in  the  plants,  a  tribute  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Auto 
Workers  Union  in  handling  problems  of  discrimination  and 


prejudice.  Nonetheless,  the  week  following,  the  community 
tensions  which  produced  the  riots  caused  complete  collapse 
of  production  in  department  after  department — and  ren- 
dered the  job  of  integration,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  that 
much  tougher. 

Similarly,  I  watched  a  field  representative  of  the  local 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Spence  Gordon,  struggle  not 
only  with  priorities  at  Washington  but  with  the  backward- 
ness of  some  local  officials  and  the  local  medical  association. 
He  had  the  support,  however,  of  hard-pressed  labor  ex- 
ecutives in  his  efforts  to  obtain  pipe  for  sewer  and  water 
and  an  adequate  public  health  system  for  a  community  out- 
side the  city  limits  of  Detroit.  This  community  had  expe- 
rienced a  great  increase  in  overflow  population  from  De- 


Labor's  War  Relief  Program 

Last  year,  when  an  agreement  was  worked  out  between 
the  two  major  labor  organizations  and  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  Inc.,  provision  was  made  for  conducting 
certain  overseas  projects  in  1943  in  which  labor  was  espe- 
cially interested. 

On  the  one  hand,  both  labor  committees  put  their 
strength  into  mobilizing  union  members  as  contributors  to 
the  war  chest  campaigns.  On  the  other  hand,  in  118  cities 
local  war  chests  cooperated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  in 
collecting  almost  $2,000,000  to  finance  labor's  war  relief 
projects  through  United  China  Relief,  Russian  War  Relief 
and  British  War  Agencies.  In  addition,  labor  unions  in 
non-war  chest  areas  contributed  over  a  million  dollars  to 
other  war  relief  programs  in  which  they  were  interested. 

Among  the  activities  for  which  labor  funds  were  spent 
were  the  Chinese  program  for  evacuating  skilled  workers 
from  occupied  to  free  China,  rest  homes  for  seamen  and 
workers  in  Britain,  and  hospitals  and  medical  equipment 
in  Russia.  Considerable  assistance  was  given  to  refugees 
from  the  fascist  countries.  Although  labor  was  especially 
interested  in  this  refugee  service  because  of  Hitler's  per- 
secution of  trade  unions,  its  assistance  was  not  limited  to 
workers  or  union  members. 

This  year,  the  National  War  Fund  has  budgeted  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  its  member  agencies  to  carry  on  similar 
labor-sponsored  programs  during  1944.  The  two  labor 
committees,  which  are  working  closely  with  the  National 
War  Fund,  and  their  chief  officers  are: 

The  United  Nations  Relief  Committee  of  the  AFL 
President,  Matthew  Woll 
First  Vice-President,  John  P.  Coyne 
Treasurer,  Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney 
Executive  Director,  Abraham  Bluestein 

The  National  CIO  War  Relief  Committee 
Chairman,  Irving  Abramson 
Secretary,  Ted  F.  Silvey 
Treasurer,  John  Brophy 
National  Director,  Monroe  Sweetland 
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At  a  CIO  meeting  on  war  relief  President  Philip  Murray  talks 
with    prominent   trade   union    leaden   from    China    and   Norway 

troit,  living  in  trailers  or  in  shacks  thrown  up  by  real  estate 
speculators  and  sold  at  tremendous  profit. 

Here  we  have  an  all  too  familiar  background  for  the 
war.  For  kindred  situations  characterize  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  come  the  workers  who  daily  walk  in  and 
out  of  the  gates  of  America's  factories.  Less  conspicuous 
than  the  badges  they  wear,  they  bear  the  signs  of  community 
conditions  which  wear  and  tear  at  them.  These  workers 
are  the  rank  and  file  of  American  trade  unions  and  I  could 
understand  why  that  Detroit  leader  said  that  it  seemed  to 
him  that  "90  percent  of  our  grievances  are  due  to  prob- 
lems outside  of  the  shop" — problems  in  the  community. 

LABOR  is  learning  the  hard  way  a  basis  for  partnership 
with  social  work.  Issue  after  issue  finds  them  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  This  is  why  labor  can  be  expected  to  press 
the  leadership  of  voluntary  social  agencies  to  free  itself  of 
any  vestigial  Lady  Bountiful  attitudes  and  to  strike  out  in 
more  decisive  and  aggressive  attacks  on  community  prob- 
lems. The  fact  that  so  many  men  and  women  engaged  in 
highly  important  war  production  work  are  having  a  tough 
time  because  of  the  places  in  which  they  have  to  live,  the 
distances  they  have  to  travel,  the  hours  they  have  to  work, 
is  a  serious  matter.  The  more  social  agencies  can  reach  out 
to  areas  where  these  problems  are  acute,  the  more  the  prob- 
lems so  created  will  be  alleviated  and  the  more  efficiently 
will  the  production  job  be  done. 

Clearly  enough,  social  work  is  not  a  social  revolution ; 
but  in  throwing  its  weight  behind  social  security  legislation 
it  broke  ground  for  the  changes  in  public  administration 
that  must  come  if  the  full  potentials  of  modern  industry 
are  to  be  realized  and  the  workers  freed  from  the  haunting 
possibility  of  unemployment  and  mass  insecurity.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  private  resources  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  problems  that  derive  from  the  tempo  and  scope  of  the 
war.  Labor  is  not  particularly  interested  in  preserving  in- 
stitutions as  such  or  in  furthering  sectarian  interests. 
Rather,  labor  is  learning  that  the  importance  of  social  work 
lies  in  the  functions  of  agencies,  which,  in  their  broadest 
and  most  favorable  light,  involve  planning  and  developin<; 
programs  for  health,  for  recreation,  for  family  stability,  and 
the  priceless  dignity  of  the  individual  human  being. 

That  is  how  labor  is  learning  much  from  social  work, 
and  the  process  is  working  both  ways.  Both  find  their  fu- 
ture in  a  strengthened  democracy.  Such  a  future  is  not  in- 
evitable however,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  collective!  \ 


they    hold    more    important    keys   to   it   than    is 

Like  many  other  things,  the  opportunity  for  labor  and 
the  social  agencies  to  get  together  on  an  altogether  new 
scale  sprang  from  the  forces  for  unity  entering  into  the  war 
effort.  In  1942,  the  fund-raising  programs  for  overseas 
relief,  set  up  by  the  AKL  and  the  CIO,  were  merged  with 
the  War  Chests,  projected  in  118  American  community 
chest  cities.  Labor  support  for  the  long  time  social  services 
in  these  cities  was  automatically  included.  A  resolution 
passed  by  the  CIO  War  Relief  Committee  acknowledging 
this  relationship  was  typical  of  the  AFL  attitude  no  Ies< 
than  its  own.  This  resolution  read : 

That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  National  CIO  War  Rr- 
lief  Committee  has  encouraged  workers  to  support  the  col- 
lection of  funds,  a  part  of  which  go  to  both  local  and  national 
domestic  social  urliare  agencies,  and  hivatisr  it  is  sound  pub- 
lic relations,  the  committee  shall,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  assist 
these  agencies  in  developing  programs  increasingly  in  the  in 
terests  of  workers  and  their  families. 

The  War  Chest  campaigns  last  fall  in  which  labor  took 
part  went  "over  the  top."  But  more  came  of  it  than  money- 
raising,  crucial  as  that  was.  Labor  learned  that  its  own 
traditional  interest  could  be  served  by  these  broad  com- 
munity drives.  An  overseas  labor  war  relief  program  wa« 
included  in  the  quotas  of  many  local  chests.  This  program, 
which  labor  had  been  carrying  on  prior  to  the  amalgamation 
with  the  local  war  chests,  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  historic 
international  fraternity  of  labor  organizations.  Labor  rep- 
resentatives sat  on  campaign  committees  and  have  beer- 
drawn  more  fully  into  the  day  to  day  work  and  program- 
making  in  local  community  chests  and  councils  of  social 
agencies.  An  educational  program,  designed  to  bring  about 
mutual  acquaintance,  has  been  conducted  in  the  months 
since  the  original  agreement  and  has  strengthened  the  basis 
for  collaboration  in  the  National  War  Fund  drive  of  194.v 

The  policies  put  to  work  in  these  ways  by  the  two  na- 
tional labor  committees  constitute  an  honest  effort  to  un- 
derstand and  support  the  functions  of  the  private  social 
agencies  of  America.  As  workers'  representatives  participate 
in  planning  to  make  such  services  more  useful  to  the  tanv.- 
lies  they  stand  for,  the  role  of  the  agencies  is  bound  to  be- 
come more  appreciated.  Support  is  pledged  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  and  with  the  voluntary  agencies  provinc 
their  mettle  in  buttressing  the  home  front,  there  will  be 
sound  reasons  for  the  cooperation  to  go  on. 


A  day'i  pay  from  each  member  of  the  International  Ladies  Gar 
mptn  Worker's  Union.   AFL.  goes  to  labor's  war  relief  program 
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Riding  the  Range  Again 

By  TOM  A.  LEADLEY 

Editor,  The  Nebraska  Farmer 
and 

LOUIS  W.  HORNE 

Executive  Secretary,  Lincoln  Community  Chest  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
How  the  rise  of  state  war  chests  brings  opportunities  for  organized  giving  to  the  rural  areas 


SINCE  pioneer  days  on  the  midwest  prairies,  local  aid 
for  victims  of  sickness,  prairie  fires,  grasshoppers, 
blizzards,  drought  and  flood  has  been  for  the  most 
part  just  plain  old-fashioned  neighborliness.  It  has  had  its 
roots  not  only  in  genuine  human  kindness  but  also  in  the 
need  to  subdue  a  common  enemy  whose  unpredictable  ap- 
pearance might  lay  low  next  year  the  family  which  last  year 
helped  out  a  distressed  neighbor. 

Those  were  the  days  when  a  neighbor  was  judged  pretty 
much  by  his  generosity  to  the  fellow  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tracks,  to  the  hailed-out  farmer  in  hill  country,  or  to 
any  victims  of  uncontrollable  circumstances  which  took 
away  loved  ones,  jobs,  or  means  of  livelihood.  But  outside 
the  field  of  emergency  aid,  welfare  needs  and  methods  have 
outgrown  the  "pass-the-hat"  era,  when  the  individual  work 
of  a  few  persons  looked  after  the  unfortunates  in  a  com- 
munity. Welfare  societies,  youth-building  groups,  religious 
associations,  and  public  agencies  have  taken  on  responsi- 
bility for  extending  relief  and  services  for  those  in  need. 
Moreover,  in  the  larger  cities  most  of  the  voluntarily  sup- 
ported groups  have  pooled  their  budgets  and  fund-raising 
campaigns  into  one  consolidated  community  chest  campaign. 

Now  we  face  a  broader  and  more  urgent  field  for  public 
contributions.  This  is  the  vast  fund-raising  program  for 
services  administering  to  the  welfare  of  millions  of  men  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  the  western  countries  of  our  Allies. 

Nebraska  was  one  of  the  earliest  states  to  become  inter- 
ested in  meeting  its  obligations  on  a  statewide  basis. 
Its  governor,  Dwight  Griswold,  was  overwhelmed  with  re- 
quests for  proclamations  appealing  for  funds  for  foreign 
relief  and  other  war-connected  programs.  He  had  watched 
with  interest  the  pioneer  Alabama  plan  of  centralizing  all 
such  financial  appeals  in  one  annual  effort  and  became  the 
second  governor  to  urge  publicly  the  formation  of  a  state 
war  chest. 

Thus,  the  people  of  Nebraska  began  to  sec  the  need  of 
combining  all  war  relief  appeals  into  one  annual  effort.  In 
doing  so,  they  were  expressing  a  feeling  growing  also  in 
other  midwestern  states,  which  had  become  weary  of  one 
campaign,  after  another  with  their  excessive  costs,  un- 
cqualized  goals,  and  lack  of  any  kind  of  standard  controls. 
Instead  of  multiple  solicitation,  with  a  campaign  program 
;md  a  group  of  volunteer  workers  for  each  separate  effort. 
the  solicitation  of  the  same  persons  over  and  over  again, 
and  resultant  resentment,  confusion,  and  waste,  they  set  up 
a  consolidated  fund-raising  program  with  expert  direction, 
business  efficiency,  equitable  goals  for  the  community  and 
for  the  agencies.  Through  this  centralized  fund,  Mr.  John 
Q.  Public  is  to  be  asked  once  and  once  only  each  year  for 
pledges  of  funds.  In  a  nutshell,  this  is  organized  giving. 


Nebraska  is  a  state  some  400  milts  long  by  200  miles 
wide.  Located  on  the  western  fringe  of  the  country's  corn- 
belt,  it  lies  mainly  in  the  Great  Plains  region  with  its  almost 
unlimited  expanse  of  level  prairies,  large  farms,  extensive 
ranches.  Its  people  believe  in  local  control.  From  the  days 
when  the  Populist  Party  was  formed  in  Nebraska,  its  poli- 
tical thinking  has  been  back  to  the  grass  roots  of  things,  not 
only  for  control  but  also  for  operation. 

This  philosophy  built  up  through  the  work  and  toil  of 
pioneers  is  inherent  in  the  spirit  that  made  Nebraska.  And 
it  is  just  this  characteristic  of  local  control,  of  leaving 
things  up  to  "our  town,"  in  the  plans  of  the  National  War 
Fund  that  has  caught  the  imagination  of  the  state,  from 
governor  to  sand  hill  rancher.  Here  is  one  national 
effort  that  has  no  army  of  traveling  field  agents  with  brief- 
cases full  of  regulations.  Here  is  a  philanthropic  opportu 
nity  in  the  same  simple  spirit  of  neighborliness  of  the  pio- 
neers who  used  to  pass  the  hat  for  the  relief  of  a  rancher 
whose  crops  had  been  burned  out  by  prairie  fires  or  eaten  up 
by  grasshoppers.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  state 
war  fund  Nebraskans  have  found  their  neighborly  spirit 
reaching  out  with  a  worldwide  scope. 

r  I  XD  organi/.e  this  newer  task  proved  to  be  no  easy  job.  It 
-I-  involved  the  bringing  together  of  the  leadership  in 
ninety-three  counties  to  conduct  a  statewide  campaign  and 
join  with  the  national  effort  without  breaking  away  from 
the  thinking  of  the  local  people.  Drawing  on  the  state's 
limited  manpower  to  set  up  a  new  statewide  organization 
o>uld  be  no  answer.  From  the  start  it  was  evident  that 
already  available  organization  must  be  used.  This  was  at 
hand  in  the  form  of  the  State  Defense  Council  with  its  dis- 
trict plan.  The  council  called  a  conference  of  its  district 
leaders  and  outlined  the  proposal  for  a  state  war  fund.  All 
but  one  accepted  the  additional  responsibilities  with  en- 
thusiasm and  took  on  the  job  of  organizing  the  counties 
within  their  districts.  District  meetings  were  held,  while 
in  the  counties  leadership  was  provided  through  the  chair- 
men of  the  county  defense  councils.  The  result  is  the  pres- 
ent United  War  Fund  of  Nebraska,  which  today  is  affiliated 
with  the  National  War  Fund. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation  includes  nearly 
all  of  the  living  past  governors  of  the  state.  It  also  includes 
ranchers,  farmers,  and  businessmen.  Some  ranchers  have 
had  to  take  out  three  days  of  their  valuable  time  from  the 
herding  of  livestock  or  the  cutting  and  putting  up  of  hay  in 
order  to  journey  to  Lincoln  to  attend  board  meetings.  So 
\ebraska  is  "riding  the  range"  again,  organizing  for  the 
solicitation  in  October  of  Nebraskans  everywhere,  to  aid  the 
victims  of  war  and  to  provide  services  for  its  own  soldier 
sons  in  far  off  places. 
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This  war  chest  effort  is  not  entirely  new  to  Nebraska. 
Since  1923,  community  chests  for  the  centralizing  of  finan- 
cial appeals  for  home  service  agencies  have  been  success- 
fully operating  in  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  the  two  largest 
cities  in  the  state.  The  sixteen  successful  annual  campaigns 
of  the  Lincoln  Community  Chest,  and  the  equally  successful 
campaigns  in  Omaha,  have  stimulated  smaller  cities  to  sim- 
ilar endeavor  so  that  there  are  now  six  other  community 
chests  in  the  state.  Leadership  from  these  will  be  of  great 
help  to  the  State  War  Fund  in  organizing  effective  solicita- 
tion methods.  The  chest  cities  plan  to  combine  their  solicita- 
tion for  local  services  with  their  appeal  for  the  seventeen 
war  service  agencies. 

One  plan  that  has  helped  to  secure  acceptance  of  a 
United  War  Fund  by  Nebraska  is  the  development  of  a 
fair  quota  system  for  each  county.  Too  long  have  numer- 
ous national  appeals  been  made  to  the  counties  with  vary- 
ing goals  for  counties  and  cities  with  the  same  proportionate 
size  and  financial  ability.  Protests  have  been  increasing 
throughout  the  state  over  the  unequal  goals  assigned. 
Under  the  State  War  Fund  the  county  goals  in  Nebraska 
will  be  as  equal  and  as  fair  as  statistics  can  make  them. 

Nebraska  accepted  its  National  War  Fund  quota  of 
$950,000  with  alacrity,  for  an  equable  and  scientific  method 
for  arriving  at  quotas  had  been  devised,  based  on  consid- 
eration of  such  factors  as  population,  retail  sales,  wholesale 
business,  bond  campaigns,  bank  clearings.  As  a  result, 
Nebraska's  quota  is  proportionately  the  same  as  New 
York's,  Pennsylvania's,  and  other  more  populated  and  finan- 
cially able  states.  This  experience  is  going  to  make  it  hard 
hereafter  for  any  other  national  fund-raising  appeal  to  come 
to  the  state  and  ask  for  support  without  assurance  that 
kindred  factors  have  been  applied  to  all  states  alike. 

In  the  National  War  Fund  and  its  affiliated  state  or- 
ganization the  people  of  Nebraska  are  finding  that  a  for- 


The  State  War  Chests 

Something  new  has  been  added  to  the  history  of  organ- 
ization for  social  service.  This  is  the  state  war  chest, 
which  first  made  its  appearance  a  year  ago  when  Alabama 
organized  on  a  statewide  basis  to  conduct  one  fund-raising 
appeal  for  all  the  major  war  relief  agencies  and  the  United 
Service  Organizations.  Here  was  the  war  chest  idea, 
which  was  being  tried  in  400  local  communities,  carried 
to  a  wider  level  from  which  it  was  possible  to  reach  down 
to  the  small  towns  and  rural  counties  that  had  no  chests. 
Soon  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  and  Arizona  followed 
Alabama's  lead  in  searching  for  means  to  assure  statewide 
coverage  without  sacrificing  local  autonomy. 

This  year  with  the  impetus  of  the  National  War  Fund 
behind  them,  all  forty-eight  states  have  organized  state 
war  chests  to  raise  their  quotas  in  the  fall.  Operation  of 
the  campaigns  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  communi- 
ties which  are  free  to  include  whatever  community  services 
they  wish,  but  existence  of  state  war  chests  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  stimulate  local  action,  on  the  county  level,  from 
one  end  of  a  state  to  another. 

After  the  last  war,  when  the  war  chests  developed  into 
the  community  chests,  the  new  trend  toward  organization 
for  the  support  of  social  services  was  soon  followed  by  its 
corollary,  organization  for  social  planning,  and  the  coun- 
cils of  social  agencies  were  born.  Whether  the  state  war 
chests  will  lead  similarly  to  statewide  social  planning  only 
the  future  can  say. 
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ward  step  has  been  taken  in  fund-raising  appeals.  They 
arc  likely  no  longer  to  condone  the  fly-by-night  charity,  or 
the  bureaucratic  agency.  They  will  be  realistic  and  ask 
questions,  and  because  they  are  Nebraskans  they  will  especi- 
ally ask  about  local  autonomy.  They  will  give  fair  warning 
that  they  want  to  be  benevolent  and  good  neighbors,  but  on 
an  economic,  efficient,  and  modern  basis.  They  have  seen 
the  local  chest  idea  spread  to  statewide  and  national  propor- 
tions. And  they  may  find  values  in  this  idea  that  will  out- 
last the  war.  For  the  State  War  Fund  has  planted  the  seeds 
not  only  for  methods  of  efficient  fund  raising  but  for  bet- 
ter and  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  need  for  funds. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Nebraska  is  its  conservatism. 
The  United  War  Fund  of  Nebraska  has  not  opened  wide 
its  doors  for  the  inclusion  of  state  agencies  concerned  with 
the  all-time  health  and  welfare  services  for  the  people  of 
Nebraska.  It  will  only  include  the  seventeen  war-connected 
agencies  recommended  by  the  National  War  Fund.  This 
limitation  casts  no  reflection  on  the  all-time  agencies,  but  a 
war  chest  idea  is  a  new  one  and  it  must  first  secure  ac- 
ceptance before  it  branches  out.  Everyone  believes  that 
funds  for  reinforcing  people  in  wartorn  countries  are 
going  to  be  needed  for  a  few  years  after  the  war.  Nebraska 
is  laying  plans  to  help  meet  this  need  by  building  soundly 
and  well,  and  not  in  haste.  The  State  War  Fund  does 
allow,  however,  the  inclusion  of  local  needs  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  local  communities  that  wish  to  do  so. 

However,  with  all  of  the  advantages  of  this  united  effort, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  new  idea  to  smaller  rural  com- 
munities and  the  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  sand  hills. 
Therefore,  there  is  an  educational  job  to  be  done.  For  this 
reason,  an  educational  bureau  has  been  devised  that  will 
develop  similar  local  units  to  publicize  the  plan,  and  to  tell 
of  the  work  of  the  seventeen  national  agencies  and  of  their 
worldwide  humanitarian  services.  If  the  facts  can  be  given 
to  the  people  of  the  state,  the  age-old  spirit  of  human  help- 
fulness will  respond.  Every  home  is  affected  in  some  way, 
or  in  many  ways,  by  the  war,  and  everyone  wants  to  help 
those  who  are  affected  more  than  themselves. 


IN  the  great  midwest  farming  areas,  the  automobile  and 
improved  highway  systems  connecting  towns  and  lead- 
ing past  or  nearby  thousands  of  rural  homes  have  shrunk 
distances  immeasurably  in  point  of  time.  Much  of  the  isola- 
tion and  loneliness  of  rural  life  has  been  replaced  by  so- 
cial and  cooperative  activities  among  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
townspeople,  all  with  common  interest  stemming  from  the 
soil.  In  wartime  it  is  a  short  step  from  this  common  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  of  our  Allies.  Farmers'  elevator  associations,  or- 
ganizations of  livestock  producers  and  crop  growers,  AAA 
county  associations,  and  other  groups  will  form  the  nucleus 
for  organized  giving  in  the  great  job  of  war  relief  ahead. 
By  nature  the  farmer  hates  a  solicitor  or  a  peddler.  Prob- 
ably because  of  his  isolation  he  has  been  too  often  the  victim 
of  the  blue  sky  stock  salesman  and  other  city  slickers 
parading  in  sheep's  clothing  to  sneak  into  his  sheepfold. 
But  he  will  trust  the  United  War  Fund  campaign  for  it  is 
a  machine  of  his  own  creation,  of  known  reliability,  manned 
by  men  and  women  of  the  community  and  working  for  a 
cause  of  unquestionable  need.  It  brings  a  call  no  liberty 
loving  man  or  woman  will  want  to  ignore  in  service  or  con- 
tributions. And  it  is  organized  giving  without  outside  con- 
trol, duplication,  waste,  or  inefficiency. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE   National   Resources   Planning  Board  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  very 
troublesome  ghost  for  the  78th  Congress.  The  board's  postwar  program  for 
veterans,  briefly  outlined  in  the  President's  radio  talk  of  July  28,  will  be 
introduced  as  legislation  immediately  after  Congress  returns  from  its  holiday, 
probably  by  Lynch  of  New  York,  sponsor  of  the  free  mail  for  soldiers  bill  and 
other  veterans'  legislation. 

The  program,  published  by  NRPB  in  its  June  pamphlet,  "Demobilization 
and  Readjustment,"  was  reduced  by  the  President  to  the  following: 

1.  Mustering-out  pay  to  every  member  of  the  armed  forces  and  merchant 
marine  when  he  or  she  is  honorably  discharged,  large  enough  in  each  case  to  cover 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  between  discharge  and  a  new  job. 

2.  In  case  no  job  is  found  after  diligent  search,  then  unemployment  insurance 
if  the  individual  registers  with  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

3.  An  opportunity  for  members  of  the  armed  services  to  get  further  education 
or  trade  training  at  public  cost. 

4.  Credit  to  all  members  of  the  armed 
forces,    under    unemployment    compensa- 
tion  and  federal  old  age   and  survivors' 
insurance,  for  their  period  of  service. 

5.  Liberalized  provisions  for  hospital!- 


zation,  rehabilitation,  and  medical  care 
of  disabled  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  merchant  marine. 

6.  Adequate  pensions  for  disabled 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  advantages  of  combining  the  six 
points  into  one  bill  are  twofold.  First,  it 
gives  friends  of  the  program  a  single 
objective  for  which  to  work;  and  second, 
it  promises  to  remove  the  social  security 
features  (points  2  and  4)  from  control 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If 
the  bill  is  referred  to  one  of  the  veterans' 
committees,  its  chances  for  action  this 
session  would  be  improved. 

The  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  in- 
cludes special  benefits  for  veterans.  How- 
ever, there  is  some  opposition  to  having 
the  veterans'  items  included  in  a  measure 
calling  for  the  general  expansion  of  the 
social  security  system. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 
have  received  a  letter  opposing  the  equal 
rights  amendment  signed  by  eighty 
women  leaders,  among  them  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  letter  is  sent 
out  by  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
one  of  the  organizations  carrying  the  ball 
in  opposition  to  the  measure. 

The  amendment,  first  introduced  in 
Congress  in  1923  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  recently 
was  revised  to  read:  "Equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  on  account  of  sex." 

Says  the  letter:  "We  believe  in  equal 
rights  for  women  .  .  .  we  oppose  the 
so-called  equal  rights  amendment  because 
it  disregards  the  fact  that  while  men  and 


women  are  equal  in  right,  they  are  not 
identical  in  economic  and  social  function 
or  in  physical  capacity."  The  chief  point 
of  opposition  on  the  part  of  this  group  is 
that  the  amendment  would  wipe  out 
special  protective  legislation  for  women 
workers  in  industry. 

The  revised  amendment  is  understood 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  may  come  up 
for  a  vote  this  session. 


IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  CONGRESS  RECON- 
venes  the  Cooley  committee  investigating 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  will 
resume  its  hearings.  Some  twenty  hear- 
ings were  held  before  Congress  went 
vacationing  and,  it  is  hoped,  only  three 
or  four  more  will  be  needed  to  wind  up 
the  business. 

Indicative  of  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  committee's  findings  is  an  inter- 
view given  recently  on  the  West  Coast 
by  its  chairman,  Harold  D.  Cooley  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Cooley  denounced 
FSA  as  a  "dream  some  one  had  back  in 
1935  and  designed  into  a  rainbow."  The 
purpose  of  the  committee's  investigations, 
he  is  quoted  as  saying,  is  to  recommend 
the  elimination  of  FSA  projects. 

*•      »      «• 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  FIGHT  ON  THE  ORIGI- 
nal  Social  Security  Act  give  a  healthy 
ring  to  the  opposition  to  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill  for  expansion  of  the 
program.  Opponents,  apparently,  have 
been  unable  to  think  up  one  new  argu- 
ment in  the  eight  years  since  the  act  was 
passed. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
to  the  new  measure  (Vandenberg  of 
Michigan)  recently  said: 

"The  magnitude  of  the  whole  scheme 
precludes  snap  judgment  and  requires 
long  and  searching  study.  Furthermore, 
I  object  to  any  approach  to  the  problems 


of  postwar  security  which  is  not 
primarily  based  upon  the  release  of 
American  private  enterprise  to  provide 
full  employment  in  the  traditional  (?) 
American  way."  The  question  mark,  not 
included  by  the  speaker,  has  reference  to 
a  recent  depression  and  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  million  unemployed. 

Senator  Wagner  will  demand  hearings 
on  his  measure  as  soon  as  Congress 
recovers  from  its  vacation. 


UNDER  CONGRESSIONAL  MANDATE  TO 
submit  by  February  first  a  plan  for  its 
own  final  retirement,  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  (HOLC)  is  staging 
an  energetic  campaign  to  unload  24,295 
houses  still  on  its  books. 

Under  continuing  normal  operations 
the  agency  claims  it  could  wind  up  its 
affairs  in  1952  with  a  profit  of  $500,000. 
Forced  liquidation,  insisted  upon  by  an 
economy  minded  Congress,  however,  may 
mean  a  substantial  deficit. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1933  (it  was  set 
up  to  halt  the  mortgage  panic  of  that 
year)  HOLC  has  acquired  some  195,000 
pieces  of  property  and  has  sold  about 
169,000.  The  buyers  have  been  good  risks 
with  only  about  2.2  percent  coming  back 
on  the  agency's  books. 

Total  HOLC  sales  have  resulted, 
according  to  Commissioner  John  H. 
Fahey,  in  a  book  loss  of  $254,000,000. 
Against  this,  however,  must  be  balanced 
$189,000,000  in  net  income  computed 
after  payment  of  operating  expenses  and 
interest  on  bonded  indebtedness,  leaving 
a  net  deficit  of  $65,000,000. 


SENATOR  LODGE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  HAS 
a  bill  (S.1260)  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  authorizing  the 
War  Food  Administrator  to  issue  food 
stamps  to  be  used  to  increase  the  food 
purchasing  power  of  low  income  groups. 
The  following  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  stamps:  those  whose  income  is 
not  more  than  20  percent  greater  than  on 
January  1,  1939  and  is  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  a  single  person  or  $1,200  for 
a  married  person  plus  $100  for  each 
dependent ;  those  who  use  50  percent  or 
more  of  their  income  for  food;  private 
institutions  or  friends  who  maintain 
foster  homes  for  children  or  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  those  in  the  first  two 
classes  above.  The  program  would  be 
financed  through  the  Commodity  _  Credit 
Corporation,  and  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator and  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  would  designate 
the  foods  purchasable  with  stamps. 
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1866 — Julian  W.  Mack — 1943 

IT  was  a  third  of  a  century  ago  and  more  that  Judge 
Mack  first  brought  his  courage,  resourcefulness,  ami 
democratic  faith  to  our  fortunes.  Then  judge  of  the 
pioneer  Juvenile  Court  in  Chicago,  he  was  to  become  one 
of  the  founders  of  Survey  Associates  in  1911,  member  of 
our  board  of  directors  from  the  outset,  and  its  chairman 
from  1927  to  his  death  on  September  5,  at  seventy-seven. 
The  day  this  issue  went  to  press  a  service  at  the  Fret- 
Synagogue  in  New  York  brought  together  lawyers  of  dis- 
tinction, including  ranking  members  of  the  state  and  fed- 
eral bench,  to  honor  his  public  service  for  three  decades 
as  a  United  States  Circuit  Judge.  But  beside  them  were 
artists,  musicians,  scientists;  businessmen  and  labor  leaders: 
social  workers,  physicians,  young  friends  and  old,  drawn 
from  all  the  walks  of  life  that  had  been  caught  by  the 
warmth  of  his  outgiving  personality.  The  chords  of  their 
common  interests — which  were  his — were  struck  by  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise  in  the  simplest  of  ceremonies.  Thus,  in 
the  field  of  education,  Judge  Mack's  three  terms  as  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  University  were 
cited,  his  part  in  upbuilding  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  his  share  in  our  Survey  work  in  furthering 
social  advance.  These  were  but  three  examples  among 
many  of  his  living  investment  of  himself. 

Social  Breakdown  in  Wartime 

SOME  of  the  short  range  aspects  of  war-created  com- 
munity problems  fell  in  place  in  a  long  range  view  of 
community  planning,  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Institute  for 
Southern  Social  Work  Executives.  This  year  the  insti- 
tute held  its  seventeenth  annual  summer  session  under  the 
auspices  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  at  Blow- 
ing Rock,  N.  C.  Discussion  started  off  with  dramatic 
testimony  to  the  increases  in  venereal  disease,  prostitution, 
sex  delinquency,  illegitimacy  and  juvenile  delinquency  in 
five  southern  industrial  and  military  centers — Jacksonville, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Memphis  and  Chattanooga.  The 
reasons  were  much  the  same.  Each  of  these  communities 
had  been  doing  its  best  to  meet  the  situation  with  what  it 
had  in  hand.  But  each  admitted  being  fearful  that 
plugging  the  dike  against  these  human  pressures  at  one 
point  might  merely  mean  that  they  would  burst  through 
at  same  other. 

The  emergency  problems,  however,  soon  took  their  place 
against  a  two-year  study  of  the  broader  problems  of  un- 
social behavior  as  manifested  by  social  breakdown  cate- 
gories— crime,  delinquency,  child  neglect,  illegitimacy,  di- 
vorce, venereal  disease  and  mental  deficiency. 

To  go  back  a  bit,  at  last  year's  institute  seven  southern 
cities  collected  data  which  showed  that  in  1941,  ninety 
out  of  every  1,000  families  in  the  city  with  the  lowest 
rate,  200  out  of  1,000  in  the  city  with  the  highest,  had 
been  involved  in  one  or  more  of  these  social  difficulties. 
This  year  two  cities — Richmond  and  Greensboro — gave 
the  results  of  a  year's  study  of  their  own  preventive  efforts 
and  five  institute  committees  reviewed  the  data  and  brought 
in  reports  covering  the  functions  and  services  called  for  in 


an  over-all  community  program.  These  included  the  roles 
of  the  police,  the  courts,  the  medical  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment agencies,  the  social  diagnostic  and  treatment  agencies. 
the  recreation  and  group  work  agencies. 

Members  of  the  institute  went  home  glad  that  they  had 
started  this  discussion  two  years  ago.  Their  analysis  of 
what  to  do  about  the  long  range  problem  helped  them 
decide  where  to  begin  tomorrow. 

Congress,  Please  Note 

ONE  of  the  last  acts  of  Congress  beioie  adjournment 
was  the  appropriation  of  $4,400,000  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  maternity  care  of  the  wives  and  babies  of  men 
in  the  armed  forces.  But  the  satisfaction  for  those  who 
worked  toward  this  achievement  was  considerably  dimmed 
by  a  last  minute  amendment  attached  to  the  appropriation, 
which  reads: 

Provided,  that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  title  shall  be  used  to  promulgate  or  carry  out  any  in- 
struction, order  or  regulation  relating  to  the  care  of  obstetri- 
cal cases  which  discriminates  between  persons  licensed  under 
state  law  to  practice  obstetrics;  Provided  further,  that  the 
foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
any  patient  from  having  the  services  of  any  practitioner  of 
her  own  choice,  paid  for  out  of  this  fund,  so  long  as  the  state 
laws  are  complied  with. 

This,  according  to  the  Maternity  Center  Association,  a 
national  organization  whose  aim  is  to  raise  the  standards  o: 
maternal  and  infant  care,  is  an  attack  on  the  "high  standards 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  medical  profession,  the 
health  departments,  the  Maternity  Center  Association,  the 
Feileral  Children's  Bureau  and  civic  minded  citizens  durinp 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century." 

Though  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  still  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  approving  the  state  plans  for  such  care,  the 
amendment  makes  it  impossible  for  this  approval  to  be 
based  on  any  consideration,  as  heretofore,  of  the  standards 
set  forth  for  practitioners  of  obstetrical  service.  The  sole 
consideration  will  be  whether  or  not  the  plan  complies  with 
state  laws.  As  the  standards  in  state  laws  regarding 
obstetrical  service  vary  from  the  very  high  to  the  very  low. 
it  is  possible  for  this  money  to  pay  for  the  services  not  only 
of  doctors  and  nurses  professionaly  trained  in  obstetrics, 
but  also  of  "granny''  midwives  and  cultists  who  in  some 
states  are  licensed  to  practice.  With  a  refreshed  Congress 
back  in  Washington  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  reconsidern- 
tion  will  result  in  the  repeal  of  thi<  .itiiendment. 

Birth  Control  Opinion 

THE  changing  American  attitude  toward  birth  control 
is  made  vivid  in  a  poll  of  women  reported  in  the  August 
issue  of  Fortune.  In  one  of  a  series  of  questions  on  various 
topics,  the  magazine  asked  women  across  the  country:  "Do 
you  believe  that  knowledge  about  birth  control  should,  01 
should  not,  be  made  available  to  all  married  women?"  Of 
the  women  interviewed,  84.9  percent  answered,  "Yes";  10 
percent  replied,  "No" ;  and  about  5  percent  had  no  opinion. 
The  replies  were  broken  down  into  three  categories,  and 
each  of  these  three  groupings  was  overwhelmingly  in  the 
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affirmative:  college  graduates,  92.6  percent;  \voincn  with 
_'iammar  school  education  only,  70.2  percent;  Catholic 
women,  69  percent. 

The  Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  which  has  kept  ;i 
record  of  all  previous  public  opinion  polls  on  birth  control, 
states  that  this  report  "marks  the  highest  response  thus  far 
registered  in  favor  of  planned  babies." 

In  1936,  Fortune  tested  opinion  in  a  cross  country  samp- 
ling of  the  adult  population,  men  and  women,  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  believe  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  birth 
control?"  At  that  time,  63  percent  of  those  questioned 
answered,  "Yes,"  including  42.8  percent  of  the  Catholics. 
Two  years  later  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  asked  its  women 
readers:  "Do  you  believe  in  birth  control?"  Of  the  thou- 
sands of  replies  received,  79  percent  were  affirmative,  in- 
cluding 51  percent  of  those  from  Catholic  women. 

In  1940,  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  (Gal- 
lup Poll)  made  a  nationwide  test  of  birth  control  views,  ask- 
ing: "Would  you  approve  of  having  government  health 
clinics  furnish  birth  control  information  to  married  people 
who  want  it?"  Of  the  women  queried,  77  percent  replied, 
"Yes." 

The  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  points  out  that  in 
seven  states,  at  the  present  time,  child-spacing  services  for 
married  couples  who  need  them  are  part  of  the  maternal 
care  program  of  such  government  clinics. 

From  Contents  to  Masthead 

ONE  way  to  put  it  is  that  Bradley  Huell's  middle  name 
is  Survey — and  sooner  or  later  he  was  bound  to  join 
forces  with  us.  He  has  cut  well  toward  a  hundred  notches 
on  his  measuring  rod  as  field  director  for  Communit) 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  Each  notch  stands  for  an 
American  city,  large  or  small,  in  which  he  has  planned 
and  supervised  surveys.  Some  were  swift  and  short,  some 
long  and  searching,  but  each  a  spur  to  concerted  action. 

Or,  as  he  himself  would  have  it,  he  has  been  plugging 
for  coherence  in  social  work  planning — all  across  the  fields 
of  public  and  private  welfare,  health,  recreation  and  the 
other  human  concerns  covered  in  our  pages.  A  spot  map 
would  show  the  mid-Atlantic  states,  the  South  and  Middle- 
west  freckled  most  by  his  enterprise  which,  in  turn,  has 
ranged  all  across  the  continent  and  beyond. 

Most  of  his  findings  have  been  at  the  local  level — for 
that  is  where  he  has  been  operating.  His  "social  break- 
down plan"  is  one  of  the  very  few  modern  inventions  for 
appraising  the  well-being  of  a  community.  But  at  CC  and 
C  headquarters  in  New  York,  he  has  had  a  front  seat 
on  national  developments  and,  especially  in  wartime,  has 
been  called  to  Washington  as  consultant.  These  are  the 
close  to  the  ground,  countrywide  contacts  that  will  stretch 
our  outlook  and  refresh  our  sources  through  the  friendships 
that  spring  from  the  encounters  of  an  engaging  per- 
sonality. His  appointment  will  free  more  of  the  time  of 
his  immediate  associate,  Kathryn  Close,  for  staff  articles 
in  the  Midmonthly,  in  which  she  has  won  her  spurs. 

Mr.  Buell's  new  post  is  that  of  executive  editor — a 
title  broad  enough  to  cover  the  editorial  management  of 
Survey  Midmonthly ,  an  associate  editorship  of  Survey 
Graphic,  and  active  participation  in  circulation  and  mem- 
bership growth.  This  is  where  his  dozen  years  as  a  com- 
munity executive,  campaigner,  investigator  and  organizer 
come  to  bear.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Oberlin, 
a  master's  from  Columbia,  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  Between  postgraduate  study  at 
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Brown  and  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  he 
served  in  the  army  in  World  War  I.  He  was  a  prime 
mover  in  organizing  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers;  and  his  early  work  included  engagements  with 
the  division  of  industrial  studies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Industry  and  Employ- 
ment, and  the  Council  on  Immigrant  Education  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  Industrial  Commission  of  New  York 
State. 

Our  awareness  of  his  gifts  as  a  writer  goes  back  to  his 
directorship  (1925-30)  of  the  Community  Chest  in  New 
Orleans,  with  a  budget  of  a  round  $1  million  and  seventy- 
live  participating  agencies.  Eleanor  McMain,  founder 
of  Kingsley  House  there,  had  been  the  buoyant  instigator 
of  neighborhood  work  in  the  deep  South.  Bradley  Buell 
caught  her  spirit  and  inimitable  human  touch  in  an  article 
that  gave  joy  to  the  last  years  of  invalid  ism  of  a  great 
pioneer. 

There  was  a  reason  for  deferring  our  announcement 
until  this  September  special  in  which  Mr.  Buell  steps  over 
from  our  table  of  contents  to  the  editorial  masthead.  Here, 
he  contributes  a  major  article  (page  235)  charged  with 
opportune  insight  into  the  work  shouldered  by  the  long 
time  social  services  in  wartime.  More  than  that,  from 
the  first  he  had  borne  a  creative  hand  in  shaping  the  num- 
ber, duplicating  his  collaboration  in  two  earlier  September 
specials — the  first  in  1941,  on  the  Community  Chest  as 
an  American  invention  for  budgeting,  financing  and  plan- 
ning; the  second  in  1942,  on  the  rapid  spread  of  the  War 
Chests  following  Pearl  Harbor. 
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A  NOTABLE  wartime  record  in 
•^^  academic  freedom  is  presented  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  Only  a  few  scattered 
cases  involving  issues  of  civil  liberties  in 
schools  and  colleges  occurred  between 
June  1942  and  June  1943,  the  report 
states.  Situations  calling  for  attention  by 
the  organization's  committee  on  academic 
freedom  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  in 
twenty  years.  In  the  educational  field,  the 
ACLU  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
relation  of  legislative  investigations  of 
subversive  activities  to  school  admin- 
istrators, an  issue  which  developed  from 
the  Rapp-Coudert  investigation  of  New 
York  City  colleges  and  schools.  The 
ACLU  has  studied  all  the  legislative  in- 
vestigations of  teachers  and  teaching  in 
recent  years,  and  has  prepared  material 
soon  to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form 
exploring  the  whole  question.  The 
pamphlet  will  include  recommendations 
for  drawing  the  line  more  clearly  be- 
tween administrative  and  legislative 
functions. 

Teacher  Shortage — The  growing  teach- 
er shortage  is  now  a  major  topic  at  edu- 
cational meetings  and  in  the  educational 
press  (see  "The  Teacher  Shortage,"  by 
Benjamin  W.  Frazier,  Survey  Graphic. 
September,  page  351).  Thus  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  in  Chicago  in  mid- 
August,  John  M.  Fewkes,  president  of 
the  organization,  cited  British  experience 
with  increased  juvenile  delinquency  due 
to  undermanned  schools,  and  forecast 
an  even  more  serious  situation  in  this 
country  if  we  continue  to  follow  "the 
identical  pattern  that  Britain  has  warned 
us  to  avoid."  A  similar  warning  was 
sounded  by  Prof.  Willard  Waller  of 
Columbia  University  in  making  public 
a  study  of  educational  institutions  in 
wartime. 

The  August  2  issue  of  Education  for 
Victory,  weekly  bulletin  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  discusses  various 
steps  being  taken  by  state  and  local 
school  officials  in  attempting  to  check  the 
drain  on  teaching  staffs.  Recognizing  that 
the  schools  cannot  compete  with  present 
industrial  wage  scales,  nevertheless 
school  authorities  are  "striving  to  pro- 
vide salaries  more  nearly  commensurate 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  if 
not  more  nearly  comparable  to  the  wages 
in  industry."  During  the  past  year,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  received  re- 


ports of  increased  salary  schedules  from 
twenty-three  states.  Other  steps  being 
taken  by  school  officials  to  maintain  edu- 
cational standards  include:  spreading  of 
information  on  the  importance  of  quali- 
fied teachers ;  recruiting  promising  candi- 
dates for  teacher  training;  providing 
some  opportunity  for  professional  train- 
ing for  war  emergency  teachers. 

Coeducation  in  the  USSR —  The  Soviet 
Union  is  abolishing  coeducation  both  in 
secondary  schools  and  also  at  the  ele- 
mentary level.  Alexander  Werth,  writing 
in  The  New  York  Times  from  Moscow, 
states  that  in  the  coming  school  year 
boys  and  girls  from  eight  years  of  age 
will  attend  separate  schools.  Articles  by 
educators  in  the  Russian  press,  explaining 
this  reform,  emphasize  three  points,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times  correspondent. 
First,  the  change  does  not  represent  any 
departure  from  the  principle  of  sex 
equality.  Second,  experience  with  coedu- 
cation in  the  USSR  has  shown  that  girls 
and  boys  differ  in  the  rate  of  mental 
and  physical  maturity,  girls  having  their 
period  of  most  rapid  growth  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen,  while  boys 
do  not  reach  the  corresponding  period 
until  the  fourteen-to-seventeen  age  level. 
Mixed  classes,  therefore,  are  regarded  as 
resulting  in  an  inconsistency  because  the 
rates  of  mental  development  of  girls  and 
boys  do  not  coincide.  Finally,  "war  ex- 
perience has  emphasized  that  the  roles  of 
men  and  women  in  the  country's  life  and 
economy  are  essentially  different  in  many 
respects.  ...  In  practice,  the  separation 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem will  tend  to  assign  more  clearly  de- 
fined spheres  of  activity  to  men  and 
women  in  postwar  Russia." 

School  Lunches — Concern  that  the  new 
school  lunch  program  be  "educationally 
sound"  is  expressed  by  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, in  a  recent  memorandum  to  the 
heads  of  state  school  systems.  For  the 
next  fiscal  year,  Congress  has  authorized 
the  Food  Distribution  Administration  to 
use  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the 
funds  provided  for  agricultural  purposes 
"for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  a 
school  milk  and  lunch  program."  The 
funds  will  be  appropriated  to  each  state 
in  the  proportion  that  its  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollment  bears  to  the 
total  of  these  enrollments  for  the  coun- 
try. The  commissioner's  memorandum, 


which  embodies  the  conclusions  of  a  con- 
ference of  state  school  officers  held  in 
Washington  in  mid-July,  recommends 
that  the  state  education  departments  pass 
upon  the  school  lunch  programs  organ- 
ized in  all  the  schools  operating  under 
their  jurisdiction;  that  they  be  the  over- 
all sponsors  of  all  agreements  with 
FDA;  and  "that  they  employ  educators 
trained  and  experienced  in  the  feeding 
of  children  to  supervise  these  school 
lunch  developments  and  to  integrate  them 
with  the  total  educational  program."  At 
this  writing,  there  has  been  no  decision 
by  FDA  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will 
authorize  the  use  of  $500,000  (one  per- 
cent of  the  available  funds)  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  specially  trained  and  ex- 
perienced educators  that  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  conference  recommend  as 
essential  to  a  sound  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Education  Week — "Education  for  Vic- 
tory" will  be  the  theme  of  the  twenty- 
third  annual  observance  of  American 
Education  Week,  November  7  to  13. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Legion,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
the  program  for  the  week  is  designed  to 
focus  public  attention  on  postwar  prob- 
lems, and  on  the  part  a  sound  public 
educational  system  must  play  in  meeting 
them.  Program  materials  from  the  NEA, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, 6,  D.  C. 

In  Print — "A  Survey  of  Alcohol  Edu- 
cation in  Elementary  and  High  Schools 
in  the  United  States,"  by  Anne  Roe, 
analyzes  the  contents  of  166  books 
and  publications  used  in  public,  private 
and  parochial  schools,  and  concludes  that 
much  of  the  material  about  alcohol  in 
American  school  textbooks  is  scientifical- 
ly unsound.  Price  $1  from  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol,  4  Hill- 
house  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn.  .  .  . 
"Children  of  the  Church  in  Wartime," 
by  Mildred  Widber  offers  suggestions  to 
parents  and  teachers  for  helping  children 
meet  some  of  the  problems  of  today. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  Friendship  Press, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  .  .  . 
"Know  Your  City,"  an  illustrated  study 
guide  prepared  by  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  Cincinnati  League  of 
Women  Voters  for  the  city's  schools,  is 
an  interesting  and  timely  introduction 
to  the  functions  of  local  government  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  citizen,  intended 
for  use  in  ninth  grade  civics  classes  in 
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Cincinnati.  As  a  project,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  communities.  From  the 
Cincinnati  League  of  Women  Voters, 
240  Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Concerning  Children 

D  EASSURANCE  for  parents,  teach- 
•*•  *-ers,  and  social  workers  who  fear  that 
children  who  play  such  bloodthirsty 
games  as  "kill  the  Japs"  or  "mow  down 
the  Germans"  will  grow  up  to  be  anti- 
social and  over-aggressive  is  offered  by 
three  midwestern  experts  in  child  psy- 
chology. Charlotte  Towle,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatric  social  work  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Robert 
N.  McMurry,  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  Central  YMCA  College, 
state  that  the  war  games  may  have  a 
definite  therapeutic  value.  Dr.  John  J.  P. 
Morgan,  professor  of  psychology  at 
Northwestern  University,  holds  that  it  is 
only  natural  for  children  to  build  their 
play  around  military  themes  in  wartime. 
Said  he:  "The  danger  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  games  children  play  as  what  they  see 
and  hear  concerning  the  vieiousness  of 
our  enemies.  This  develops  hatred  much 
more  quickly  than  playing  war  games. 
These  tactics  were  used  by  the  Nazis  to 
develop  hatred  among  children  for  every- 
thing non-German.  But  even  this  partic- 
ular brand  of  hatred  is  apt  to  prove 
superficial,  since  it  is  born  during  the 
stress  of  war.  Such  feelings  will  be  in- 
clined to  disappear  when  peace  returns." 

Back  to  School— The  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion are  cooperating  in  a  fall  campaign 
to  reduce  child  labor  and  encourage 
school  attendance  during  the  new  aca- 
demic year.  These  agencies  fear  that  a 
large  percentage  of  school  girls  and  boys 
who  worked  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, many  of  them  at  high  wartime 
wages,  will  be  tempted  to  stay  on  their 
jobs,  at  the  sacrifice  of  education  and 
training.  The  appeal  is  made  to  youth 
to  consider  the  nation's  need  for  an  edu- 
cated citizenry;  to  parents  to  conserve 
their  children's  future;  and  to  communi- 
ties to  support  school  officials  and  at- 
tendance officers,  to  improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  child  labor  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws,  and  to  find  new  sources  of 
labor  supply  in  order  to  lessen  the  pres- 
sure on  school-age  youth  to  fill  labor 
shortages. 

Teen-Age  Centers— Centers  planned  to 
help  meet  today's  leisure  time  needs  of 
"teen-age"  youth  have  been  developed 
recently  in  many  communities.  The  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  states  that  it  has  re- 
ceived reports  of  such  projects  in  at  least 
twenty  cities.  Among  the  attractions  of- 
fered are  dancing,  soft  drinks  and  snacks, 
table  games,  reading  rooms,  and  "a  place 
to  sit  and  talk."  Some  centers  are  pat- 


terned on  nightclubs,  often  with  furnish- 
ings made  or  redecorated  by  the  mem- 
bers. "Adult  supervision  is  always  pres- 
ent but  intelligently  inconspicuous." 

Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood  House, 
in  the  Chelsea  district  of  New  York 
City,  opened  its  Teen-Age  Canteen  in 
mid-August,  hoping  it  will  prove  a  sub- 
stitute for  neighborhood  "juke  box 
joints"  for  youngsters  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  seventeen.  The  canteen 
is  open  every  evening  from  seven  to  ten- 
thirty,  with  two  club  members  of  the 
Guild  as  chaperones.  The  setting  is  in- 
formal, and  there  is  no  charge  except 
for  juke  box  nickels  and  soft  drinks  at 
six  cents  each.  No  servicemen  except 
former  members  of  the  house  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  new  canteen.  (See  "Wel- 
come, Sailor!"  by  Madeline  Dane  Ross, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  June,  page  176). 

Self-Appraisal — After  twelve  years  of 
service  to  children  in  rural  areas  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  several  years  of  war- 
time service  to  children  overseas,  the 
Save  the  Children's  Federation  has  set 


up  a  self-appraisal  committee,  with 
Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr.,  as  director.  Dr. 
Swift  is  associate  professor  of  applied 
Christianity  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  Acting  in  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  committee,  whose 
chairman  is  Dr.  Hermann  N.  Morse, 
are  consultants  from  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America. 

Junior  Fire  Marshals — A  unique  or- 
ganization which  turns  dangerous  boyish 
impulses  into  constructive  channels  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion from  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation. The  organization  is  that  of 
the  Deputy  Junior  Fire  Marshals  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  with  auxiliary  groups 
of  boys  assisting  the  fire  prevention  of- 
fice set  up  in  March  to  serve  twenty- 
one  housing  projects  with  some  13,000 
dwelling  units.  The  project  began  with 
the  theft  of  fourteen  sticks  of  dynamite 
by  two  young  boys,  and  the  discovery 
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"There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  long  time  improvement  of  standards  of  living"  to  take 
steps  to  increase  life  expectancy  in  countries  where  it  is  far  below  the  average,  according 
to  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  80,  "Freedom  From  Want:  A  World  Goal,"  by  Elizabeth 
E.  Hoyt.  Though  admitting  that  disease  is  tied  up  closely  with  poverty,  the  pamphlet 
nevertheless  maintains  that  more  widespread  application  of  the  weapons  known  to  be 
effective  against  such  disastrous  scourges  as  leprosy,  venereal  disease,  and  malaria  could 
significantly  stretch  out  the  lines  in  the  chart  above.  The  discussion  of  disease  is  part  of 
the  author's  broader  discussion  of  "want"  in  the  world  today  which  she  measures  by  the 
yardsticks,  malnutrition,  deathrate.  and  illiteracy.  Price  10  cents  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  20,  N.  Y. 
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that  hundreds  of  boys  in  the  , housing 
projects,  too  young  for  jobs,  were  left 
to  their  own  devices  while  their  parents 
•vorlced  in  war  plants.  The  result  was 
the  recruitment  of  boys  in  junior  fire 
marshal  organizations,  with  training  and 
definite  assignments.  Assignments  include 
such  duties  as  reporting  small  children 
with  matches,  reporting  places  where 
rubbish  has  accumulated,  spotting  trail- 
ers stored  or  parked  next  to  houses, 
keeping  watch  for  brush  and  other  types 
of  (ires.  Regular  meetings  are  held,  with 
instruction  in  fire  prevention,  including 
pertinent  motion  pictures.  Fire  preven- 
tion officers  agree  that  the  Junior  Fire 
Marshals  have  given  valuable  coopera- 
tion in  their  work.  Further,  there  has 
been  a  conspicuous  drop  in  "false  alarms" 
and  in  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  housing  projects. 

In  Print —  "Services  for  Children  of 
Working  Mothers,"  publication  No.  3625 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  has 
been  prepared  as  a  manual  for  child  care 
committees  of  local  defense  councils. 
Briefly  describing  the  various  types  of 


child  care  that  can  be  provided  in  a 
community,  it  lists  the  several  federal 
agencies  through  which  some  financial 
aid  may  be  received  for  planning  or  oper- 
ating such  services.  From  the  OCD, 
Dupont  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  . 
"Supervised  Homemaker  Service,"  pub- 
lication 296  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, is  a  more  detailed  description  of 
one  method  of  child  care,  and  is  intended 
primarily  for  workers  in  family  and  child 
placing  agencies.  Its  material  is  based 
on  the  experience  of  social  agencies 
which  have  offered  this  type  of  service, 
and  on  the  outgrowth  of  group  discussion 
on  the  subject.  Price  10  cents  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  .  .  .  "The  Care  of  Children 
Under  Five  in  Wartime,"  issued  by  the 
British  Information  Services,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  20,  N.  Y.,  out- 
lines briefly  the  organizational  set-up  of 
the  British  child  welfare  services  before 
the  war,  the  expansion  that  they  have 
undergone  in  wartime  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  evacuation  program,  and  nursen 
school  and  child  nutrition  plans  now  be- 
ing discussed  for  the  postwar  period. 


War  and  Welfare 


TN  New  York  City  the  American 
Women's  Voluntary  Services  and  the 
local  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office 
have  at  last  reached  an  understanding 
to  prevent  each  from  stepping  on  the 
other's  toes.  According  to  a  written 
agreement  there  will  be  joint  consultation 
before  either  agency  initiates  a  new 
project.  The  AWVS  will  maintain  its 
independence,  and  its  canteen,  motor 
corps,  and  hospital  services  will  be  fret- 
to  operate  directly  with  the  city  agencies 
with  which  the  organization  now  has 
contracts.  However,  all  new  plans  for 
volunteer  projects  with  the  city  depart- 
ments or  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
CDVO,  which  may  at  its  discretion  draft 
personnel  from  the  AWVS.  Projects 
now  jointly  serviced  will  be  placed  under 
the  CDVO,  though  volunteers  currently 
at  work  will  not  be  withdrawn.  AWVS 
war  service  classes  will  continue  to  be 
endorsed  by  the  CDVO,  which  has 
agreed  not  to  assign  volunteers  in 
AWVS  sponsored  projects  to  other 
civilian  war  service  projects. 

Mental  Health  —  The  United  Seamen's 
Service  has  recently  inaugurated  a  medi- 
cal education  program,  to  be  headed  by 
the  noted  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Florence 
Powdermaker,  to  help  merchant  seamrn 
avoid  war  shock.  The  program  will  he 
supervised  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  An  indication  of  its  direction 
by  Dr.  Powdermaker  at  the 


time  of  her  appointment:  "If  a  man 
knows  what  he  is  going  to  be  up  against 
and  is  equipped  with  insight  and  devices 


to  cope  with  the  anticipated  situation. 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  be  able 
to  avoid  much  of  the  shock  that  he  would 
otherwise  feel.  .  .  .  Knowledge  of  what 
to  do  in  an  emergency  situation  gives  a 
man  a  greater  sense  of  security  and  in- 
creases his  ability  to  act  effectively." 

In  Boston  the  army  has  been  using 
WACS  to  assist  draft  boards  and  induc- 
tion centers  in  obtaining  the  social  his- 
tory of  men  coming  up  for  induction  so 
that  those  with  mental  disabilities  or 
defects  may  be  sifted  out.  Though  in  the 
majority  of  the  states  plans  are  develop- 
ing for  the  use  of  trained  psychiatric 
social  workers  to  help  the  draft  boards 
and  induction  centers  in  screening  out 
the  mentally  unfit,  the  use  of  the  WACs 
as  aids  in  this  connection  is  being  en- 
couraged by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  because  of  the  shortage 
of  available  social  workers. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  project  jointly  fi- 
nanced by  the  Milwaukee  County  Com- 
munity Fund  and  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association  has  placed  a  medical 
social  worker  at  the  Milwaukee  induc- 
tion station  to  acquaint  rejectees  with 
the  medical  and  welfare  resources  of 
their  own  communities.  Since  the  initia- 
tion of  the  project  last  December  the 
majority  of  men  who  have  been  rejected 
for  physical  or  mental  disabilities  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  talk  over  their 
problems.  The  leading  cause  of  rejec- 
tion (16  percent),  according  to  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  men  interviewed,  has 
been  "nervousness." 

The    New   York    State   Charities    AM 


Association  recently  received  a  $19,000 
grant  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
earmarked  for  use  by  the  Association's 
city  mental  hygiene  committee  for  aiding 
men  rejected  or  discharged  by  the  armed 
forces  because  of  neuro-psychiatric  con- 
ditions. 

War  Fund — In  New  York  City  where 
there  was  no  community  chest  to  be  ex- 
panded into  a  community  war  fund,  a 
New  York  City  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund  has  been  formed  to 
carry  on  the  local  fund-raising  campaign 
for  the  seventeen  member  agencies  of  the 
National  War  Fund  and  for  the  New 
York  City  Defense  Recreation  Commit- 
tee. Campaign  chairman  is  Emil  Schram. 
president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change; executive  director  is  Percival 
Dodge.  The  quota  for  the  campaign  !•> 
M  7.000 .000. 

Community  Forum — I'nder  the  au»- 
pii.cs  of  the  Bay  County  Council  of 
Churches  and  with  the  cooperation  'of 
twenty-one  civic  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, six  meetings  were  held  on  con- 
secutive Monday  evenings  last  winter  in 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  to  comprise  a  public 
forum  concerning  postwar  problems. 
Papers  were  read  on  the  political,  social, 
economic,  and  religious  bases  of  a  just 
and  durable  peace.  A  spirited  discussion 
followed  each.  On  the  final  night  a 
"findings  committee"  brought  in  a  mimeo- 
graphed report  of  the  discussion  as  it 
had  developed  each  week.  These  findings 
were  then  debated,  modified  and  formally 
adopted.  More  than  2,000  printed  copies 
of  the  report  in  its  final  form  have  been 
distributed  to  date.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  served  as  chairman  of  a  large 
committee  on  promotion.  Excellent  pub- 
licity and  reports  were  given  weekly 
both  in  the  Bay  City  Times  and  over 
Radio  Station  WBCM. 

As  there  were  no  "outside"  speakers 
and  only  local  residents  of  Bay  County 
took  part,  similar  forums  could  easily 
be  held  in  every  American  community. 
At  Bay  City  it  was  declared :  "This  time 
there  must  be  both  a  military  victory 
and  a  victory  for  humanity.  The  mor- 
ale of  the  military  front  and  of  the  home 
front  depends  upon  the  conviction  that 
both  of  the  victories  can  be  won  and  arc 
now  actually  being  won.  We  can  see 
two  possibilities  for  the  postwar  period : 
the  indefinite  control  of  the  conquered 
nations  through  superior  military  might; 
or  the  actual  establishment  of  a  peace 
between  all  the  nations  built  upon  justice, 
good  will,  and  world  cooperation.  The 
objections  to  the  first  possibility  are 
serious  indeed.  It  would  be  (1)  so  costly 
as  to  bring  general  impoverishment;  (2) 
so  regimenting  as  to  result  in  the  "Prus- 
sianization"  of  our  society;  and  (3)  so 
resented  by  the  conquered  peoples  as  to 
make  the  "peace"  precarious  indeed.  The 
difficulties  facing  the  second  possibility 
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are  great  but  we  are  convinced  that 
much  more  hope  lies  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  a  peace  through  justice,  good 
will,  and  world  cooperation.  This  forum 
was  held  in  order  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  a  peace." 

The  Bay  City  Forum  followed  the 
general  outline  of  thought  developed  at 
the  "Delaware  Conference"  previously 
held  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
Delaware,  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  For  further  details 
on  this  outline,  inquire  of  Bradford  S. 
Abernathy,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  10,  N.  Y. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

A  PLAN  for  joint  war  relief  aid  to 
European  workers  who  have  led 
the  underground  fight  against  the  Axis 
was  outlined  by  the  National  War  Relief 
Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
last  month,  and  submitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  for  approval. 
The  program  for  aid  behind  the  Axis 
lines  is  to  be  administered  jointly  by  the 
AFL  United  Nations  Relief  and  the  CIO 
War  Relief  Committee,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  War  Fund.  (See  page 
239.)  Funds  will  be  transmitted  upon 
request,  to  provide  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, and  transportation  for  individuals 
whose  resistance  to  the  Axis  makes  it 
necessary  for  them  to  escape  from  the 
country,  or  to  have  their  income  supple- 
mented because  of  their  inability  to  find 
jobs  in  the  occupied  country  without  en- 
dangering themselves  or  their  families. 
Among  the  labor  projects  approved  by 
the  CIO  committee  was  the  earmarking 
of  $200,000  for  smuggling  skilled  Chinese 
workers  from  occupied  to  free  China ; 
$254,000  for  mobile  food  canteens  for 
Chinese  war  workers;  $454,000  for 
workers'  welfare  centers  in  China; 
$200,000  for  medical  supplies,  $200,000 
for  special  foods,  $250,000  for  clothing 
for  Russians;  $250,000  to  establish  two 
seamen's  clubs  and  two  rest  house*  for 
seamen  in  England. 

Morale — A  three-year  study  of  em- 
ploye morale,  carried  on  by  Benge  As- 
sociates, a  firm  of  management  engineers 
in  Chicago,  is  summarized  in  a  recent 
statement  by  Eugene  J.  Benge,  formerly 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  developed  the  tests.  The 
results  of  the  study  show  that  women 
workers  have  higher  "industrial  morale 
than  men,  and  that  "contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, the  morale  of  night  shift  workers 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  day  shift." 
Further,  "employes  who  have  been  work- 
ing with  a  company  under  one  year  and 
more  than  five  years  have  the  highest 
morale,  and  employes  in  the  lowest  and 
highest  income  group*  have  rhe  highest 


morale,  with  those  in  the  middle  groups 
being  in  a  period  of  disillusionment." 
According  to  this  study,  the  major  causes 
of  poor  morale  stem  from  the  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  that  "their 
abilities  are  not  being  used  to  the  utmost ; 
chances  for  advancement  are  bad;  their 
supervisors  pay  no  attention  to  their  sug- 
gestions— their  creativeness  is  stifled." 

Postwar  Programs —  The  executive 
board  of  the  UAW-CIO  at  its  mid- 
summer meeting  adopted  a  postwar  pro- 
gram which  is  being  widely  discussed  by 
the  membership,  and  by  other  labor 
groups.  The  program  calls  for  "the  full 
representation  and  responsibility"  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  formulation  and  exe- 
cution of  postwar  plans.  The  UAW-CIO 
program  includes  sections  on  planning 
for  international  cooperation,  planning 
for  reconversion  of  industry,  planning 
for  full  production  and  full  employment, 
planning  for  health,  education  and  se- 
curity, financing  a  postwar  program.  .  .  . 
The  Textile  Workers  Union  (CIO)  has 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  the  postwar 
program  presented  to  the  third  biennial 
convention  by  the  executive  council  in 
June.  The  program,  which  was  endorsed 
hy  the  convention,  was  ordered  printed 
tor  general  distribution  "as  a  basis  for 
educational  and  political  activity."  Like 
the  UAW-CIO  program,  this  statement 
underscores  the  importance  of  planning 
for  full  employment,  more  adequate  se- 
curity and  health  programs,  and  repre- 
sentation of  "the  labor  movements  of  the 
world"  at  the  peace  conference.  Price  15 
rents  from  the  Textile  Workers  Union, 
15  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Recreation  for  War  Workers —  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  many  communi- 
ties for  help  in  providing  leisure  time 
resources  for  war  workers,  the  Office  of 
Community  War  Services  in  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  offers  a  timely- 
handbook,  "Spare  Time:  a  War  Asset 
for  War  Workers."  Pointing  to  the  im- 
portance of  wholesome  recreation  to  the 
health  and  morale  of  war  workers,  and 
the  lag  in  the  conversion  of  community 
services  to  wartime  conditions,  the  60- 
page  handbook  stresses  the  need  for  a 
community  attack  on  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  opportunities  for  relaxa- 
tion and  enjoyment  for  war  workers  and 
their  families.  The  program  it  suggests 
would  start  with  a  survey  of  existing 
facilities — public,  private,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial— and  an  exploration  of  com- 
munity resources  for  expanding  these 
facilities,  discovering  hidden  or  unused 
facilities,  providing  new  facilities.  The 
handbook  includes  specific  suggestions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  community  recrea- 
tion committee,  the  development  of  a 
program,  programs  for  special  groups, 
and  a  suggestive  description  of  some 


going  projects  in  various  parts  ot  the 
country.  Copies  from  the  division  of  rec- 
reation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Social 
Security  Building,  Washington,  25,  D.  C. 

Negro  Shipbuilders — Management  and 
the  union  cooperated  in  resolving  racial 
difficulties  that  arose  out  of  a  new  train- 
ing program  at  the  Sparrows  Point  ship- 
yard of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
in  Baltimore  last  month.  Production  was 
resumed  after  a  three-day  shutdown 
caused  by  sporadic  walkouts  of  white 
workers  after  the  opening  of  a  riveters' 
school  to  Negro  workers.  Under  the 
settlement,  embodied  in  a  written  agree- 
ment between  the  Industrial  Union  of 
Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers 
(CIO)  and  the  management,  the  rivet- 
ing school  will  continue  to  operate  as 
originally  planned  with  both  white  and 
colored  trainees.  There  will  be  additional 
training  on  the  job  in  the  riveting  de- 
partment. Graduates  of  the  school  and 
the  training  program  will  be  up-graded 
to  more  highly  skilled  jobs  in  the  de- 
partment on  a  strict  seniority  basis,  re- 
gardless of  color.  The  union  proposed, 
and  the  management  accepted,  a  further 
provision  that  no  skilled  men  from  the 
outside  will  be  hired  so  long  as  qualified 
men  are  available  in  the  department. 

Record  and  Report — The  sixth  Labor 
Fact  Book,  prepared  by  Labor  Research 
Association,  is  on  "Labor  and  the  War." 
It  includes  sections  on  Economic  Trends, 
War  Production  and  Planning,  Unions 
in  the  War,  Labor  Relations  and  Labor 
Boards,  Farmers  and  Farm  Workers, 
Labor  Abroad.  208  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc.  .  .  .  "British 
Labor  and  the  Beveridge  Plan"  by  Fred- 
erick Joseph  Scheu  is  a  detailed  report 
of  the  reaction  of  the  organized  workers 
of  England  to  these  security  proposals. 
Price  $1  from  the  Island  Workshop 
Press,  470  West  24  Street,  New  York. 
.  .  .  The  International  Labour  Office 
publishes  in  parallel  English  and  Spanish 
text,  "Labour  Problems  in  Bolivia,"  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Bolivian-United 
States  Labour  Commission.  Illustrated 
with  photographs.  Price  50  cents  from  the 
ILO,  734  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
6,  D.  C. 

Professional 

O  ECENT  interpretations  of  the  Pres- 
ident's job-freeze  order  indicate  that 
though  it  applies  to  all  private  welfare 
agencies  it  applies  to  public  agencies  only 
if  they  are  included  in  the  wage  stabiliza- 
tion program.  [See  Survey  MiJmonthly, 
July  1943,  page  205.]  Public  agencies 
may  elect  to  be  included  under  the  sta- 
bilization order  at  their  own  discretion, 
but  those  that  do  not  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  essential.  A  recent  issue  of 
the  Blue  Bulletin  of  the  Family  Welfare 
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Association  of  America  gives  a  warning: 
"Agencies  will  need  to  weigh  carefully 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
accrue  in  being  covered  by  the  labor 
stabilization  plan.  The  implications  are 
important  not  only  for  the  present  but 
also  as  regards  the  future  policies  of 
social  agencies  on  labor  problems  and 
practices.  A  service  or  activity  which  is 
considered  essential  from  the  standpoint 
of  manpower  supply,  cannot  reasonably 
retain  that  status  and  at  the  same  time 
fail  to  cooperate  in  stabilization  pro- 
grams." 

New  Address — On  September  1,  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  moved  its  headquarters 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  where  it  is 
located  at  the  well  known  address,  131.3 
East  60  Street. 

Meeting — The  Wartime  Conference  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
will  be  held  along  with  the  organization's 
seventy-second  annual  business  meeting 
in  New  York  City,  October  12-14.  Head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Division — The  American  Red  Cross  is 
dividing  its  eastern  area  in  two  to  com- 
pose the  eastern  and  southeastern  areas, 
the  latter  to  have  new  headquarters  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Territory  covered  by  the 
southeastern  area  will  include  the  states 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  What  is  left 
of  the  eastern  area  will  continue  to 
have  headquarters  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Recruiting — Plans  for  recruiting  per- 
sons into  the  social  work  field  are  among 
the  three  major  concerns  of  the  Wartime 
Committee  on  Personnel  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers. 


The  committee  is  composed  of  the 
executive  secretaries  of  the  AASW,  the 
American  Association  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Workers,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
the  American  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Group  Work. 

During  the  summer  Leona  Massoth, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Social  Work  and 
chairman  of  the  committee's  subcommit- 
tee on  recruiting,  has  been  working  on 
national  publicity  plans  and  preparing  a 
kit  of  material  for  local  committees.  The 
subcommittee  is  cooperating  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  preparing 
material  for  the  OWI's  Magazine  War 
Guide  and  in  devising  plans  for  a  gen- 
eral publicity  program  to  interest  women 
in  social  work  as  a  career  through  the 
radio,  press  and  periodicals.  The  joint 
report  of  the  subcommittee  on  recruiting 
and  of  the  two  other  subcommittees,  on 
training  and  personnel  standards,  is  soon 
to  be  available. 

Neighboring  Schools — "S  c  h  o  o  1  s  of 
Social  Work  in  Latin  America,"  by 
Robert  C.  Jones,  published  by  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  social  information  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  contains  a 
resume  of  the  development  of  social  work 
and  social  work  training  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  an  interestingly  annotated 
list  of  the  twenty-seven  schools  now  in 
existence  in  twelve  Latin  American 
countries.  Price  10  cents  from  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Relief  Course — The  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  will  this 
fall  sponsor  a  four-week  introductory 
course  in  Jewish  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion overseas,  to  be  directed  by  Philip 
Klein  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 


One  patient  in  an  American 
naval  hospital  entertains  another 
with  music  through  instruments 
provided  by  the  musical  instru- 
ment committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Guild,  Inc.,  654 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  21, 
N.  Y.  The  committee,  whose 
chairman  is  Mrs.  George  S. 
Amory,  collects  violins,  banjos, 
mandolins,  guitars,  or  any  other 
article  that  makes  music,  recon- 
ditions those  needing  it,  and 
sends  them  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  distribution  to  the 
military  and  naval  hospitals,  army 
and  navy  recreation  halls,  trans- 
ports and  battleships.  From  per- 
sons who  have  no  instruments  to 
donate,  the  committee  asks  $1,  or  more,  to  help  purchase  one.  Says  Mrs.  August 
mont,  founder  of  the  Guild,  "More  and  more  people  are  finding  that  music 
comfort  to  those  in  pain  or  suffering  from  over-fatigue." 


THEY   SHALL  HAVE  MUSIC 


Bel- 
gives 


School  of  Social  Work.  The  course  will 
be  open  to  a  limited  number  of  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  fifty  who  have  a  college  degree  and 
professional  training  in  social  work  or 
its  equivalent  in  education  and  experi- 


People  and  Things 

R  chests  have  drawn  heavily  upon 
the  chest-council  field  for  person- 
nel. Beginning  with  the  National  War 
Fund,  Robert  O.  Loosley,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Com- 
munity Fund  and  Council,  and  Harry 
P.  Wareham,  manager  of  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Community  Chest,  are  serving  as 
executive  vice-presidents.  Virgil  Martin, 
head  of  the  campaign  unit  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  Bent 
Taylor,  publicity  director,  are  dividing 
their  time  between  the  National  War 
Fund  and  the  CC  and  C. 

Fourteen  chest-council  executives  have 
become  directors  of  the  newly  organized 
state  war  chests.  They  are:  Robert  O. 
Loosley,  in  his  second  year  as  director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  War  Chest; 
Herbert  L.  Willett,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Community  Chest, 
now  also  heading  the  War  Chest  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Earl  Lackey, 
formerly  with  the  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Community  Chest,  director  of  the  Ala- 
bama State  War  Chest. 

Others  are:  A.  Edward  Campbell,  of 
the  United  War  and  Community  Fund 
of  Connecticut,  Inc.,  formerly  executive 
of  the  Community  Chest,  Cedarhurst,  N. 
Y. ;  Eugene  Baker,  of  the  Georgia  State 
Committee,  once  secretary  of  the 
LaGrange,  Ga.,  Community  Chest;  Orlo 
F.  King,  of  the  Illinois  State  War  Chest, 
Inc.,  recently  executive  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  Council,  Decatur,  111.; 
James  M.  Hepbron,  of  the  Maryland 
War  Chest,  Inc.,  director  of  the  War 
and  Community  Fund  of  Baltimore; 
Warren  D.  Pierce,  of  the  Michigan 
State  War  Fund,  Inc.,  one  time  execu- 
tive of  the  Community  Chest  and  Coun- 
cil in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Guy  Codding, 
of  the  New  Jersey  War  Fund,  Inc., 
former  executive  of  the  Aurora,  111., 
Community  Chest. 

Also  directing  state  war  chests  are: 
Thomas  L.  Carroll,  with  the  United 
War  Fund  of  North  Carolina,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
Community  Chest;  Walter  Schoggen, 
with  the  United  War  Chest  of  Okla- 
homa, former  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Tulsa  Community  Fund ;  Wilbur  F. 
Maxwell,  with  the  Pennsylvania  War 
Fund,  Inc.,  former  executive  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Community  Fund;  Samuel  B. 
Moyle,  with  the  South  Carolina  State 
War  Fund,  executive  director  of  the 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  Community  Chest; 
Wayland  D.  Towner,  with  the  United 
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War  Chest  of  Texas,  Inc.,  former  man- 
ager of  the  Community  Chest,  San 
Antonio;  Arthur  rt.  Eyles,  III,  with  the 
War  Chest  of  Hawaii,  manager  of  the 
Honolulu  Community  Chest. 

Among  the  Chests — Percival  Dodge 
has  resigned  as  managing  director  of  the 
Detroit,  Mich.,  War  Chest  and  Com- 
munity Fund  and  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
to  become  executive  director  of  the  New 
York  City  Committee  of  the  National 
War  Fund.  He  has  been  succeeded  in 
Detroit  by  Robert  H.  MacRae,  for  the 
past  two  years  managing  director  of  the 
Detroit  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  .  .  . 
Wayne  McMillen,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  is  serving  temporarily  as 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Suburban 
Cooperation  for  the  Chicago  Fund.  .  .  . 
Seward  C.  Simons,  for  the  past  six  years 
executive  director  of  the  Community 
Welfare  Federation  in  Wilkes  -  Barre, 
Pa.,  is  now  executive  of  the  Oakland 
Area  Community  Chest  in  Alameda 
County,  California. 

Faber  Stevenson  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  Seattle  Com- 
munity Fund.  He  has  been  successively 
executive  director  of  the  chests  in  Peoria, 
111.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.  .  .  .  Carter 
Taylor,  since  1937  executive  director  of 
the  Houston,  Tex.,  Community  Chest 
and  Council,  is  now  executive  secretary 
of  the  Community  Fund  and  United 
War  Fund  of  Pittsburgh.  Elwood  Street, 
since  1939  director  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Community  Fund  and  Council  and 
former  director  of  public  welfare  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Taylor  in  Houston.  Taking  Mr. 
Street's  place  in  Richmond  is  E.  J. 
Keyes,  one-time  managing  director  of  the 
Community  Fund  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
recently  the  USO's  director  of  field 
service  for  western  United  States. 

Changes — Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Patrick  J. 
O'Boyle,  director  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 
Mount  Loretto,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  War 
Relief  Services  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  Msgr.  O'Boyle  suc- 
ceeds the  Most  Rev.  Bryan  J.  McEnte- 
gart,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  on  August  3,  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City.  A 
week  later,  Bishop  McEntegart  was  in- 
stalled at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Ogdens- 
burg. .  .  .  Ralph  W.  Collins,  supervisoi 
of  social  service  for  the  Indiana  State 
Welfare  Department's  division  of  mental 
hygiene  has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Texas  United  War  Chest,  with 
headquarters  in  Houston.  .  .  .  Bernice 
Bridges,  for  the  past  six  years  adviser 
in  Girl  Reserve  work  in  the  national 
YWCA,  has  been  appointed  program 
adviser  for  community-conducted  opera- 
tions. Miss  Bridges  will  work  on  local 


programs  in  response  to  requests  for 
assistance  from  communities,  and  in 
cooperation  with  USO  regional  execu- 
tives. ...  In  recognition  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  women  in  all  fields  of 
business,  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce  has  appointed 
Gladys  E.  Reutiman  to  be  assistant  dean. 
University  officials  believe  that  Miss 
Reutiman  is  the  first  woman  to  hold 
such  a  position  in  any  business  school  in 
the  country.  School  of  Commerce  regis- 
tration shows  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  students  from  1,478  in  1939- 
40  to  1,893  in  1942-43. 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
is  adding  two  members  to  its  staff: 
Arch  Mandel,  at  present  executive 
director  of  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc., 
who  will  serve  as  field  director;  and 
Merrill  Krughoff,  former  executive  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  whose  chief  interest  will  be 
program  planning.  .  .  .  Charlotte  Haw- 
kins Brown,  founder  and  president  of 
Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Sedalia,  N. 
C.,  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
National  Council  on  Red  Cross  Home 
Nursing  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Moton. 

Race  Relations — Last  month  there  ap- 
peared the  first  issue  of  a  new  publica- 
tion, A  Monthly  News  Summary  of 
National  Events  and  Trends  in  Race 
Relations,  prepared  for  the  president  of 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  by  the  Social 
Science  Institute  at  Fisk  University, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  S.  John- 
son. The  summary  is  based  on  news 
reports  from  about  250  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  200  monthly  and  weekly  maga- 
zines, direct  field  reports  from  thirty 
strategic  areas,  and  occasional  special 
studies.  The  staff  sees  the  special  feature 
of  the  new  service  as  the  "application  of 
the  social  survey  technique  to  the  current 
scene."  It  includes  opinion  and  interpre- 
tation, as  well  as  news.  The  first  issue 
of  53  pages  is  mimeographed  and  bound 
in  paper  covers. 

In  New  York  State,  Governor  Dewey 
recently  appointed  a  State  War  Council 
committee  on  discrimination  in  war  in- 
dustry, headed  by  Alvin  S.  Johnson, 
director  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.  The 
new  committee  of  twenty-five  members 
represents  various  racial  and  religious 
groups  in  the  state.  It  replaces  an  earlier 
committee  of  about  the  same  size,  whose 
term  of  appointment  had  expired.  Some 
members  of  the  former  committee  were 
named  to  the  new. 

Deserved — Alta  Elizabeth  Dines,  for 
the  past  twenty  years  director  of  the 
department  of  educational  nursing  of  the 
Community  Service  Society  of  Nevv 
York  City,  last  month  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 


Letters  from  the  University  of  Denver 
at  its  midsummer  graduation  ceremony. 
In  addition  to  her  duties  at  the  CSS, 
Miss  Dines  has  been  carrying  on  numer- 
ous war  activities,  among  them  the 
responsibilities  of  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Nursing  Education 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  of  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Nursing 
Council  for  War  Service. 

In  Memoriam — \s  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Lord  Josiah  Wedgewood,  who  died 
in  London  on  July  26,  Hadassah,  the 
Jewish  Women's  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  has  allocated  $50,000  to  es- 
tablish the  Josiah  C.  Wedgewood  Fund 
for  the  Settlement  of  Refugee  Youth  in 
Palestine.  The  memorial  will  be  used  to 
set  up  a  revolving  fund  for  which  young 
refugees  who  have  finished  their  training 
iinder  the  auspices  of  the  youth  immi- 
gration movement  may  obtain  loans  for 
land,  seed,  farm  animals,  implements, 
and  other  equipment  needed  to  help  them 
become  independent. 

Please  Note — The  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America,  Inc.,  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pam- 
phlet, "Techniques  of  Conception  Con- 
trol," by  R.  L.  Dickinson,  M.  D.,  listed 
in  these  columns  last  month  among  other 
federation  publications,  is  available  only 
to  doctors  and  nurses  and  is  not  for  gen- 
eral distribution — "in  accordance  with 
federal  legal  restrictions." 

Deaths 

FRED  STEPHENSON,  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Secretary  and  ex- 
ecutive manager  of  the  Springfield  Com- 
munity Chest  since  1927,  Mr.  Stephenson 
had  served  as  director  of  the  Community 
Welfare  Organization  and  vice-president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Conference  on  So- 
cial Work. 

EDNA  L.  FOLEY,  in  New  York  City.  Be- 
fore her  retirement  in  1937,  Miss  Foley 
had  served  for  twenty-five  years  as  head 
of  the  Chicago  visiting  nurses.  In  1934, 
Miss  Foley  received  the  Citizen's  Fel- 
lowship, conferred  by  the  Chicago  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  in  recognition  of  her 
service  in  improving  civic,  social,  and 
health  conditions  in  Chicago. 

RT.  REV.  MSGR.  C.  A.  MAXWELL,  in  Rex- 

ville,  N.  Y.,  at  sixty-two.  Msgr.  Max- 
well, well  known  labor  mediator,  was 
pastor  of  the  Nativity  Church  in  Buf- 
falo. In  1939,  he  was  named  chaplain  of 
the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, CIO,  now  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  Msgr.  Maxwell  played  an 
effective  part  in  preventing  violence  in 
the  strike  at  the  Lackawanna  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in  Febru- 
ary 1941. 
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Book  Reviews 


Social  Work  Defined 

SOCIAL  WORK:  AN  ANALYSIS  or  A  SOCIAL  IN- 
STITUTION, by  Helen  Leland  Witmer.  Farrar  & 
Rinehart.  539  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc. 

Y/f  ISS  WITMER'S  book  is  a  pains- 
taking  and  carefully  reasoned  at- 
tempt to  define  social  work.  The  author 
believes  that  social  work  is  a  "social  in- 
stitution," in  accordance  with  Malinow- 
ski's  criteria  of  a  social  institution  as  "a 
system  of  concerted  activities  carried  on 
by  an  organized,  specifically  designated 
group  of  people  operating  under  a  char- 
ter [specifically  defined]  in  accordance 
with  definite  rules  and  forms  and  by 
means  of  a  material  apparatus." 

The  author's  analysis  leads  her  to  dis- 
tinguish between  "social  work"  and  "soc- 
ial welfare  work."  The  prime  function 
of  social  work,  she  concludes,  is  "to  give 
assistance  to  individuals  in  regard  to  the 
difficulties  they  encounter  in  their  use 
of  an  organized  group's  services  or  in 
their  own  performance  as  a  member  of 
an  organize.!  group."  In  Miss  Witmer's 
development  of  this  theme,  this  concept 
seems  to  mean,  essentially,  that  social 
work  is  chiefly  case  work,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  highly  specialized  as- 
pects of  group  work  and  "those  organi- 
zational, administrative,  and  research  ac 
tivities  that  are  a  necessary  part  of  social 
case  work  and  social  group  work."  It 
follows  that  the  remaining  "social  wel- 
fare" activities  are  not  social  work,  how 
ever  necessary  and  important  they  may- 
be. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Witmer 
excludes  from  the  category  of  social 
work  many  personal  services  to  individ- 
uals, such  as  many  activities  of  public  as 
sistance,  child  care,  and  probation. 

This  general  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
social  work  is,  of  course,  revolutionary. 
If  the  author  is  correct  in  her  conclu- 
sions, it  would  seem  that  almost  every- 
one else  who  has  written  about  or  dealt 
with  social  work  is  incorrect. 

No  brief  review  can  do  justice  to  Miss 
Witmer's  careful  and  closely  reasoned 
argument.  The  social  worker  who  is 
interested  in  the  profoundly  significant 
professional  problem  which  she  raises 
should  read  the  book  in  full. 

This  reviewer  finds  the  author's  analy- 
sis unconvincing.  It  seems  to  him  that 
it  is  assumed  much  too  easily  that  case 
work  and  part  of  group  work  are  alone 
the  "indubitable  core"  of  social  work, 
and  that  much  of  the  succeeding  struc- 
ture of  reasoning  is  therefore  built  on 
f.n  insecure  foundation.  Moreover.  IK. 
group  worker  or  community  organiza- 
tion worker  is  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  casual  disposition  of  these  two  proc- 
esses in  a  relatively  few  pages,  in  com- 


parison with  some  eight  chapters  of  de- 
tailed analysis  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  individualized  services. 

Miss  Witmer's  book  is  lucid,  stimu- 
lating, and  eminently  readable.  Her  re- 
views of  certain  historical  trends  and 
developments  are  particularly  well  done. 
The  case  illustrations  and  bibliographi 
t'al  references  seem  well  chosen,  and  the 
value  of  the  latter  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  author's  annotations. 

It  would  seem  that  if  this  book  were 
taken  in  conjunction  with  such  a  vol- 
ume as  Arthur  E.  Kink's  "The  Field  of 
Social  Work,"  the  two  contrasting  points 
of  view  would  form  a  stimulating  basis 
for  analysis  and  discussion. 

ARTHUR   DUNHAM 
(Curriculum  in  Social  Work 
University   of  Michigan 

Tobacco  Road  Looks  Up 

TENANTS  OF  THE  ALMIGHTY,  by  Arthur 
K.  Raper  with  FSA  photographs  by  Jack 
Delano.  MacmiUan.  403  pp.  Price  $3.50,  post 
paid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'"T'HIS  volume  is  the  life  history  of 
•••  Greene  County,  a  typical  cotton 
c-ounty  in  the  Tobacco  Road  section  of 
( Jeorgia.  It  is  the  story  of  land  and  of 
people.  The  land  is  the  once  rich  earth 
Brought  under  the  plantation  system, 
which  used  it  with  abandon,  leaving  it 
exhausted,  leeched  and  gullied,  the  top 
soil  having  run  down  the  rivers  to  the 
sea.  The  people  are  the  early  settlers, 
the  plantation  owners,  their  slaves,  the 
poor  whites,  and  the  descendants  of  the  e 
groups. 

The  break  up  of  the  plantation  system 
left  the  landed  people  land,  but  no  capi- 
tal; the  slaves  freedom,  but  no  land. 
The  solution  was  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  on  borrowed  money,  the  labor  be- 
ing that  of  the  tenant  or  sharecropper. 
The  landlord  became  indebted  to  the 
banker  and  merchant;  the  tenant  and 
cropper  became  indebted  to  the  landlord. 
The  dismal  cycle  was  made  more  acute 
by  the  rising  costs  of  cotton  culture  in- 
curred by  heavy  purchases  of  fertilizer 
to  offset  the  growing  sterility  of  the  land. 
Low  prices,  loss  of  markets,  and  the 
boll  weevil  cast  the  shadow  of  starva- 
tion; hut  neither  the  land  nor  the  people 
could  escape  the  pressing  need  for  a  cash 
crop  and  they  knew  no  cash  crop  other 
than  cotton. 

One  solution  of  the  dilemma  was  the 
migration  of  the  people  from  the  land. 
Hundreds  of  them,  Negro  and  white, 
sought  employment  in  the  nearby  cities 
and  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
North.  A  few  industrial  plants  were 
erected  and  in  them  the  landless  popula- 
tion became  industrial  proletariat,  whose 


wages  at  starvation  levels  promised  a 
better  living  than  the  dispossessed  knew 
on  the  land.  A  more  satisfactory  answer, 
endorsed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  author, 
is  the  rural  rehabilitation  program 
undertaken  since  1933  by  the  federal 
government.  The  author  has  faith  in  the 
land  and  in  the  people.  He  believes  that 
there  is  a  better  time  in  store  for  these 
"Tenants  of  the  Almighty,"  who  cling 
to  the  good  earth  and  find  life  at  its 
fullest  when  lived  on  the  land. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  bits  of 
economic  and  social  history  portrayed 
by  tracing  the  institutions,  families,  and 
individuals  who  have  helped  shape  the 
life  of  the  county.  Its  most  serious  lim- 
itation is  the  lack  of  critical  analysis. 
The  overtones  ot  the  story  indicate  an 
historical  foundation  for  divergent  in- 
terests of  groups  making  up  the  popula- 
tion, but  the  author  fails  to  explore  their 
significance  for  the  future.  The  result  is 
a  sort  of  easy  optimism  without  too  sub 
stantial  a  foundation.  As  a  balance  for 
the  seventy-nine  pages  of  excellent  photo- 
graphs for  those  who  "like  their  storie? 
short,"  an  extended  conclusion  for  those 
who  "like  their  stories  long"  might  rem- 
edy a  defect  in  an  otherwise  realistic  and 
readable  work.  Lois  VAcDox.M  r 

\i-ii'  York   I  'tin  <  '  nl\ 

Realities  of  War  Jobs 

WANTED:  WOMEN  IN  WAR  INDUSTRY— 
THE  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  A  WAR  FACTORY  IOB. 
by  Laura  Nelson  Baker.  Introduction  by  Eli- 
nore  M.  Herrick.  Dutton.  215  pp.  Price  $2 5(. 
IxjMpaid  by  Survey  Associate?,  Inc. 

AMERICAN  women  are  being  called 
upon  to  replace  men  in  war  indus- 
tries. By  the  end  of  1943  some  ten  mil- 
lion women  will  have  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  supplying  the  vital  implements 
of  war.  Mrs.  Baker's  book  is  a  timely, 
informative  manual  for  women  who 
want  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  already 
at  work. 

In  the  introduction,  Klinore  M.  Her- 
rick of  the  Todd  Shipyard  Corporation 
sketches  the  over-all  picture  for  women 
war  workers.  Mrs.  Baker  presents  the 
details  fully  and  clearly.  Section  I  of  her 
hook  outlines  the  procedure  of  getting  a 
war  factory  job.  It  describes  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  aptitude  tests  and 
interviews  and  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  training  program;  the  work- 
ing conditions,  hours,  safety  measure?, 
rates  of  pay,  and  physical  requirements 
common  to  most  war  industry  plants; 
and  the  types  of  work  being  done  by 
women. 

Section  II  comprises  detailed  analyses 
of  industrial  jobs.  Its  descriptions  of  the 
machine  shop,  the  workbench,  riveting, 
welding,  sewing,  and  inspection,  are  so 
complete  that  only  the  experience  needed 
to  get  the  "feel"  of  manual  operations 
is  lacking.  The  final  chapters  are  encour- 
aging for  those  who  must  find  in  war 
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work   a  trade  or  profession  of   postwar 
value. 

A  chapter  by  an  aircraft  personnel  di- 
rector, Herbert  G.  Draesel  of  Wright 
Aeronautical,  emphasizes  the  adaptability 
and  success  of  women  workers,  in  de- 
scribing their  program  once  they  are 
:  iken  on  by  the  plant. 

Mrs.  Baker's  informal  style,  her  thor- 
ough explanations,  particularly  the  paral- 
lels she  draws  between  war  jobs  and 
other  occupations,  make  this  a  pertinent 
handbook  which  will  help  individuals  find 
the  right  places.  For  factual  information 
and  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  any 
specified  job  in  all  its  aspects,  it  is  im- 
portant and  realistic.  It  takes  the  bunk- 
um out  of  war  factory  work  which  is 
neither  glamorous  nor  overwhelming. 

PHILADELPHIA  CARPENTER 
Aircraft  riveter  and  inspector 
<    itborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Our  Racial  Minorities 

BROTHERS  UNDER  THE  SKIN,  by  Carey 
McWilliams.  Little,  Brown.  326  pp.  Price  $3. 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

SURPRISING  as  it  may  seem,  there 
kj  are  still  many  important  facts  about 
jur  American  racial  minorities  of  which 
even  the  fairly  well-read  person  is 
unaware.  The  former  California  Com- 
missioner of  Housing  and  Immigration 
has  studied  these  groups  at  first  hand,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  Southwest,  in 
Hawaii,  and  even  in  New  York.  Here- 
are  the  intimate  details,  a  summary  of 
the  problem  as  a  whole,  and  an  outline 
for  action. 

The  book  has  a  single  theme:  the  color 
of  America  has  changed;  our  race  preju- 
lices  and  discriminations  no  longer  hurt 
unimportant  minorities  but  have  eaten 
deeply  into  the  fabric  of  our  social  life; 
there  is  no  longer  an  option  as  to  when 
and  how  we  shall  deal  with  this  cancer. 
The  great  majority  of  our  allies  in  this 
*ar  are  colored :  to  them  we  must 
lemonstrate  our  democratic  intentions, 
and  the  time  is  now. 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  passages 
that  illustrate  the  connection  between 
our  various  so-called  race  problems. 
Neither  the  Negro  question  nor  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  unique.  In  fact,  the  second  has 
clearly  arisen  from  the  first.  Realistic 
understanding  for  the  role  played  by 
Mexicans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Orientals 
in  our  society  is  the  first  step  toward 
:neeting  a  danger  to  our  war  effective- 
ness— and  we  have  not  yet  taken  that 
step.  Mr.  McWilliams  also  makes  the 
point  throughout  that  we  do  not  need 
to  wait  until  all  race  prejudice  has  been 
uprooted  in  our  minds  to  do  some  of 
those  expedient  things  for  which  the  time 
•s  ripe.  The  discriminatory  clauses  in 
•>ur  immigration  and  naturalization  law 
-•an  be  removed  without  in  any  way 
changing  the  basic  protection  of  the 


IN  QUEST  OF  FOSTER  PARENTS 

A  Point  of  View  on  Homefinding 
By  Dorothy  Hutchinson 

"Meets  a  long-felt  need  for  u  consideration 
of  homefinding  in  the  light  of  present  day 
case  work  principles." — The  Family 

$1.75 

CONCERNING  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Progressive  Changes  in  Our  Perspectives 
By  Henry  W.  Thurston 

"A  useful  compendium  of  significant  theo- 
ries .  .  .  plus  other  historical  material  .  .  . 
eminently  successful."  Journal  of  Crimi- 
nology 

$2.75 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 

By  Gordon  Hamilton 

"A  well  organized  and  authoritative  de- 
scription of  social  work  today." — Public 
Welfare  News 

Third  Printing  $3.00 

SOCIAL  CASE  RECORDING 

By  Gordon  Hamilton 

"Every  social  worker  will  want  a  copy  of 
this  book  for  study  and  reference." — The 
family 

Second  Edition,  Revised         $2.50 

READINGS  IN  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
1920-1938 

Selected  Reprints  for  the  Case  Work  Practitioner 
Edited  by  Fern  Lowry 

''Makes  available  material  that  has  signifi- 
cance historically,  as  well  as  practical  use- 
fulness to  all  concerned  with  social  work 
today." — Public  Welfare  News 

Second  Printing  $3.50 
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country  against  a  mass  influx  of  alien 
workers  and  the  absorption  of  large  new 
bodies  of  "inassimilable"  people — what- 
ever that  may  mean — in  our  citizenship. 
To  our  comradeship  in  arms  with  men 
of  color,  southern  "race  etiquette" — even 
if  a  case  could  be  made  for  it  in  our 
normal  domestic  relations — need  not  be 
held  to  apply. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  loaded  down 
with  avoidable  enmities  and  suspicions 
of  which  the  enemy  propagandist  knows 
how  to  make  good  use.  This  book  will 
help  to  show  how  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  excess  baggage.  It  is  authoritative, 
crammed  with  instructive  facts  well  told, 
and  positive  in  direction. 
New  York  BRUNO  LASKER 

Man  as  Molecule 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PSYCHIATRY,  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Strecker,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  P. 
Lippincott.  213  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Sur- 
rey Associates,  Inc. 

*1p  HE  first  World  War  left  in  its  wake 
•*•  a  heightened  interest  in  the  mal- 
adjustments of  man.  The  pause  of  war 
gave  new  perspectives  on  civilian  needs 
and  on  some  of  the  struggling  efforts  to 
meet  them.  The  rebound  in  the  early 
Twenties  was  forceful.  Psychopathic 
hospitals,  college  mental  hygiene,  psy- 
chiatric education,  and  child  guidance 
clinics  rode  high  on  this  rebound. 

Now  again  we  are  struggling  to  bring 
the  civilian  gains  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years  into  the  practice  of  our  armed 
forces.  We  are  finding  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  We  are  already  try- 
ing out  some  new  ways  of  serving  the 
psychiatric  needs  of  total  populations 
within  the  army.  When  the  war  is  over, 
we  shall  be  more  conscious  than  ever 
of  our  emotional  casualties  and  particu- 
larly of  the  obscure  neurotic  and  the 
susceptible  personality  that  has  been  re- 
vealed by  the  drastic  test  of  mobilization 
and  fighting  and  will  be  further  tested 
on  demobilization.  In  responding  to  the 
heightened  consciousness  of  these  needs, 
we  shall  first  of  all  require  a  better  in- 
formed medical  and  nursing  profession 
to  give  psychiatric  first  aid  and  to  refer 
the  case  to  the  right  specialist  when  its 
complexity  outranks  the  capacity  of  the 
general  practitioner.  One  practitioner 
will  find  himself  in  the  full  depth  of  psy- 
chiatry because  there  will  be  no  psychi- 
atrists to  call  on.  Another  will  refer  too 
easily  the  case  that  he  is  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  help.  There  will  be  need  also 
for  an  informed  citizenry  —  ministers, 
teachers,  lawyers,  social  workers,  and 
others  —  who,  too,  can  sense  problems 
early  and  are  in  a  position  to  do  the 
right  thing.  The  doctor-nurse  should  be 
a  major  source  of  guidance  to  the  lay- 
man. 

These  are  the  challenges  that  Dr. 
Strecker  has  accepted.  He  has  addressed 
to  doctors  and  nurses,  in  a  way  that  will 
meet  this  demand,  a  simple  factual  pres- 


entation of  the  generally  accepted  and 
well  founded  principles  and  methods  of 
psychiatry.  He  has  written  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, with  a  glossary  to  boot.  His  discus- 
sion runs  the  full  range  of  the  psychiatric 
categories  and  is  richly  supplied  with  case 
material  abbreviated  to  the  essential 
points.  His  chapter  on  problems  of  al- 
cohol should  be  especially  valuable  to  the 
general  practitioner  for  whom  this  prob- 
lem has  had  to  be  more  moral  than  scien- 
tific. 

Dr.  Strecker  views  man's  behavior  as 
a  total  expression  of  man.  He  sees  the 
unity  of  man  as  molecular;  no  element 
in  his  composition,  his  function  or  needs 
can  stand  alone  without  destroying  his 
unity.  Neither  can  they  who  serve  him 
use  this  or  that  isolated  technique  with- 
out risking  his  disintegration.  The  au- 
thor recognizes  that  anxiety  is  not  merely 
a  strained  face,  but  a  strain  in  every 
muscle  and  gland  of  the  body. 

GEORGE  S.  STEVENSON,  M.D. 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 

Function  of  the  Group  Worker 

PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  GROUP 
WORK,  THE  INDIVIDUAL  APPROACH, 
by  Everett  W.  DuVall.  Association  Pros.  234 
pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

A  NALYSIS  of  this  book  raises  the  old 
question,  what  is  social  group  work? 
The  title  would  indicate  that  the  content 
would  center  around  group  work  as  a 
method,  but  examination  of  the  content 
reveals  that  the  author  is  using  the  term 
to  describe  anything  pertaining  to  the  in- 
dividual which  an  informal  education- 
recreational  agency  might  sponsor.  There 
is  a  missing  link  in  the  author's  treatment 
of  his  subject. 

In  the  first  chapter,  he  says:  "These 
abilities  (program  skills)  are  essential 
parts  of  the  worker's  equipment,  but  he 
must  also  know  how  to  use  them  as 
means  of  dealing  effectively  with  per- 
sonalities and  social  issues."  This  state- 
ment leads  the  reader  to  expect  that  the 
chapters  which  follow  will  focus  upon 
the  use  which  a  group  worker  makes  of 
psychological  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing in  carrying  out  his  own  function  of 
group  leadership.  However,  the  reader  is 
disappointed  because  in  these  chapters  the 
focus  is  upon  the  psychologist  and  other 
specialists  rather  than  upon  how  the  pro- 
fessionally educated  group  worker  uses 
knowledge  gained  from  the  social  sciences 
and  psychology. 

The  reader  is  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  group  worker  grafts  on  a  little 
knowledge  from  many  sources,  chiefly 
psychological,  and  then  proceeds  to  func- 
tion either  as  a  pseudo-practitioner  of 
some  other  area  or  as  the  handmaiden  of 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  physicians, 
and  case  workers.  One  cannot  help  but 
wish  that  Mr.  DuVall  had  made  explicit 
the  skill  of  the  group  worker  and  then 
developed  his  thesis  around  this  unique 


skill,    making    the    contributions    of    the 
other  specialists  supplementary. 

The  group  worker  needs  consultative 
service  from  many  specialists  who  can 
help  him  to  understand  the  members  of 
groups.  The  group  worker's  unique  skill 
is  the  use  of  this  understanding.  For  this 
the  group  worker  does  not  use  others. 
This  is  his  particularized  area  of  work. 
The  group  worker  also  needs  referral 
service  both  to  and  from  these  specialists. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  im- 
plications of  this  book  might  lead  a  reader 
to  think  that  group  workers  are  expected 
to  give  personalized  physical  and/or  men- 
tal treatment.  While  agencies  and  work- 
ers are  responsible  for  helping  members 
to  use  such  services,  it  is  surely  beyond 
their  scope  to  provide  them. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  DuVall  that 
"it  would  probably  be  ideal  to  establish  a 
division  of  guidance;  a  complete  clinic 
service  with  psychiatrists,  physicians,  den- 
tists, psychologists,  and  case  workers." 
This  would  dissipate  the  energies  of  the 
agency  whose  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity is  that  of  providing  adequate 
group  work  service  and  it  would  create 
chaos  in  the  organizational  relationships 
of  the  community.  If  the  community 
needs  further  clinical  service,  group 
workers  had  better  join  with  other  inter- 
ested groups  to  provide  communitywide 
service  for  the  use  of  all. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  book  lacks 
the  central  focus  the  title  would  indicate, 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  important  in- 
formation. There  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  its  value  to  the  practicing 
group  worker,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
time  of  reading  and  thoughtful  choice  of 
applicable  material.  GERTRUDE  WILSON 
Professor  of  Group  Work 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Child  Victims  of  War 

WAR  AND  CHILDREN,  by  Anna  Freud  and 
Dorothy  T.  Burlingham.  Medical  War  Books, 
New  York.  191  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'TPHE  co-authors,  who  direct  three 
•*•  English  nurseries  under  the  Foster 
Parents  Plan  for  War  Children,  have 
recorded  in  this  document  the  reactions 
of  young  children  to  bombing,  to  evacua- 
tion, and  to  group  living  apart  from  their 
parents.  Professional  workers,  appreciat- 
ing the  unique  experience  of  the  authors, 
have  anticipated  this  contribution  for 
many  months. 

Observations  on  the  emotional  reac- 
tions of  mothers  and  children,  more 
frankly  and  dramatically  expressed  under 
the  impact  of  war,  imply  many  sugges- 
tions invaluable  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  care  of  children  during 
war  or  peace.  Samples  of  behavior  have 
been  recorded  so  simply  that  the  reader 
can  sense  the  feeling  of  individual  chil- 
dren and  thereby  achieve  understanding 
(Continued  on  page  256) 
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Professional   Education  for  Social  Work 

For  positions  of  responsibility  in  social  work,  professional  education  is  essential.  The  following 
schools  constitute  the  membership  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
Schools  offering  a  curriculum  of  one  year  are  indicated  by  *.  Schools  not  so  marked  offer  two 
years  or  more.  Correspondence  with  individual  schools  is  recommended.  For  information  re- 
garding the  Association  address  the  Secretary,  Miss  Leona  Massoth,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
247  Henry  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Forrester  B.  Washington,  Director 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
126  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Maes. 
Dorothy   Book,  Acting  Director 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
84  Exeter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 

BRYN  MAWB  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research 
Mildred  Fairchild,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
University  Campus,  and  25  Niagara  Square 
Nilcs  Carpenter,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,   Berkeley,   Calif. 
Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Harry  M.  Casiidy,  Director 

CARNEGIE   INSTITUTE   OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department  of  Social  Work,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mary   Clarke   Burnett,  Head  of  Department 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

School  of  Social  Work,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Thomas   E.   Mitchell,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago,  111. 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
Helen  Wright,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver,  Colorado 
School  of  Social  Work 
Florence  W.  Hutsinpillar,  Director 

FOROHAM  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
131  East  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mies  Anna  E.  King,  Dean 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HAWAII,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
Ferris  F.  Laune,  Director 

*HOWARB  UNIVERSITY,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Graduate  Division  of  Social  Work 
Inabel  Burns  Lindsay,  Acting  Director 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 
Louis  E.  Evans,  in  charge 

'LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Srhool  of  Social  Welfare 
Earl  E.  Klein,  Director 

UNIVERSITY   OF   LOUISVILLE,   Louisville,   Ky. 
Graduate  Division  of  Social  Administration 
John  J.  Cronin,  Director 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Roman   L.   Haremski,  Acting  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Curriculum 
in  Social  Work,  60  Farnsworth  Ave., 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Robert  W.  Kelso,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Graduate  Course  in  Social  Work 
Gertrude  Vaile,  Associate  Director 

THE  MONTREAL  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
3600  University  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 
Dorothy   King,  Director 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
2400  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Lucian  L.  Lauerman,  Director 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Frank  Z.  Click,  Director 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
of  Columbia  University 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walter  W.  Pettit,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Division  of 

Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Roy  M.   Brown,  Director 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus,  Ohio 
School  of  Social  Administration 
Charles  C.  Stillman,  Director 

'UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
School  of  Social  Work 
J.  J.  Rhyne,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
W.  I.  Newsletter,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
SAINT  Louis  UNIVERSITY 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Rev.  A.  H.  Soheller,  S.J.,  Director 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Katharine  D.  Hardwick,  Director 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Florence  R.  Day,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Arlien  Johnson,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  Toronto,  Canada 
School  of  Social  Work 
Stuart  K.  Jaffary,  Director 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
School  of  Social  Work 
Elizabeth  Wisner,  Dean 

'UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  School  of  Social  Work 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Arthur  L.  Beeley,  Dean 

*STATE  COLLEGE  or  WASHINGTON,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Graduate  Srhool  of  Social  Work 
Bertha  Gerber,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Grace  B.  Ferguson,  Acting  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
George  Warren  Brown,  Dept.  of  Social  Work 
Frank  J.  Bruno,  Head  of  Department 

WAYNE  UNIVERSITY,  Detroit,  Michigan 

School  of  Public  Affairs  &  Social  Work 
Lent  D.  Upson,  Director 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Dean 

•WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Department  of  Social  Work 
E.  M.  Sunley,  Head  of  Department 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

Richmond  Srhool  of  Social  Work,  Richmond,  Va. 
Henry  Coe  Lanpher,  Director 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKER—  trained  and  experienced- 
well  established  family  welfare  agency  in 
Snn  Francisco.  "890  Survey. 

WANTED:  Case  Worker  in  a  Jewish  Child 
Placement  Agency.  Apply  Director,  185  West- 
hourne  Parkway,  Hartford.  Conn. 

C»«e  Worker  by  Jewish  family  agency.  Mill- 
western  city.  Completion  ot  graduate  school 
work  and  experience  desired.  Salary  $2000 
{2610  dependent  upon  qualifications.  788-4 
Survey. 


Case  Worker  professional  trained,  experienced, 
with  interest,  personality  and  ability  for  po- 
sition of  marriage  counsellor  in  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau,  Pittsburgh  (19),  Pa.  Duties 
include  group  educational  program,  public 
relations  and  personal  counselling.  Salan 
range  $2400-$3105.  Address:  15  Fernanda 
Street. 


WANTED:  By  Children's  Home.  A  practical 
nurse,  experienced  in  bedside  care  of  children 
and  interested  in  a  preventive  program.  Good 
salary  and  pleasant  living  on  grounds.  7895 

Survey. 

SUPERVISOR  of  case  work  in  a  Midwestern 
Catholic  Familv  Agency.  Must  have  gradu- 
ate training.  Good  salary.  7896  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  in  a  Catholic  Family  Case 
Work  Agency.  Must  have  graduate  training. 
Salary  $1,620  to  $2,040.  7897  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  —  Well  trained  and  experi- 
enced  for  a  Catholic  Child  Caring  Agency  in 
Nebraska.  Good  salary.  7898  Survey. 

HEAD  WORKER  with  full  experience  in  group 
work;  man  not  subject  to  draft,  or  woman  for 
settlement.  Christian  neighborhood.  Adequate 
salary,  interesting  possibilities.  Write  Harry 
H.  Spencer,  President.  South  Brooklyn  Neigh 
borhood  Houses.  62  Joralemon  Street,  Brook 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  or  phone  Cu.  6-3810. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WOMAN,  extensive  experience  in  case  work. 
children's  work,  immigration,  counselling, 
seeks  change;  Jewish;  Member  AASW.  7899 
Survey. 

Woman,  now  employed  high-grade  children's 
institution,  20  years  experience,  seeks  position 
as  group  or  case  worker,  nursery  teacher,  etc. 
Excellent  references.  Available  immediately. 
7894  Survey. 

Part-time  work  wanted  by  business  woman,  em- 
ployed during  day.  Experience  in  interview- 
ing, contact,  placement,  industrial  social  prob- 
lems. etc.  Late  afternoon  and  evening.  High 
rst  references.  7878  Survey. 

Young  woman,  34,  Master  of  Social  Work  De- 
gree. 12J4  years  case  work  and  group  work; 
refugee  and  immigration  experience.  Interested 
in  Supervisory  or  Administrative  position. 
7893  Survey. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  professional  nurses  take  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 


library.    $3.00   a   year. 
St.,   New    York,    S.    Y. 


1790   Broadway   at    5-' 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  paj>ers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RF.SKARCII  BUREAU,  51'. 
Fifth  Avenue.  NYw  Y(,ik,  X.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures, Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREF.  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers' &  Sneakers'  Bureau.  705  Railway  Ex- 
chanjre  Bldg.,  Montreal,  C  anada. 
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without  groping  through  a  maze  of  verb 
iage  or  abstract  theory. 

Current  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  young  child's  reaction  to  destruction 
is  clarified.  The  real  danger  is  not  that 
the  child  will  be  shocked  into  illness. 
"The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
destruction  raging  in  the  outer  world 
may  meet  the  very  real  aggressiveness 
which  rages  in  the  inside  of  the  child. 
At  the  age  when  education  should  start 
to  deal  with  these  impulses,  confirmation 
should  not  be  given  from  the  outside 
world  that  the  same  impulses  are  upper- 
most in  other  people." 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  descriptive 
material  and  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
the  affectional  relationship  between 
mother  and  child  and  the  fundamental 
importance  of  this  in  the  child's  total 
development.  The  treatment  of  this  has 
important  implications  for  case  workers 
in  child-placing  agencies. 

When  separation  from  the  mother  is 
necessary,  experience  indicates  that  psy- 
chological weaning  of  the  young  child 
should  be  gradual.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  the  need  for  maintaining  family  ties 
and  memories,  especially  through  encour- 
aging unrestricted  visiting  of  parents. 

MARTHA  W.  MAcDoxAUj,  M.D. 
17.  S.  Children's  Bureau 

Ahead  of  the  Times 

HOW   TO  TEACH   CONSUMERS'  COOPERA- 
TION, _  by    C.    Maurice   Wieting.    Harper.    206 
Price    $J.    postpaid   by    Survey    Associates, 


?p. 
nc. 

TjOOKS  on  the 
^ 


varous  phases  of  co- 
operation  have  been  appearing  so 
rapidly  that  the  cooperative  library  now 
presents  a  comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
movement  in  its  various  aspects.  This 
volume  fits  into  that  pattern  as  one  that 
seems  a  little  ahead  of  its  time. 

The  author  has  outlined  a  sound  and 
practical  method  of  teaching  consumer 
cooperation  in  the  public  schools.  But 
this  reviewer  wonders  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  average  school  board  will 
allow  the  teaching  of  a  subject  so  mis- 
understood and  that  is  generally  frowned 
upon  by  the  men  who  really  rule  these 
school  boards.  In  three  states  only,  is 
the  teaching  of  cooperation  encouraged. 
In  too  many  of  the  remaining  states  it 
is  still  misrepresented  as  some  sort  of  a 
red  doctrine  in  the  economic  field. 

This  book,  however,  should  dispel 
some  of  these  misconceptions,  for  the 
author  has  so  skilfully  presented  his  case 
that  even  the  average  member  of  the 
local  school  board  should  be  able  to  see 
the  practicality  of  this  movement.  The 
book  covers  its  subject  thoroughly  and 
lucidly,  treating  it  as  something  that  has 
grown  past  the  experimental  stage  into  a 
challenging  movement.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  be  immediately  accepted  by  those 
schools  where  cooperation  is  taught. 
New  York  BERTRAM  FOWI.FR 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont. ) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER,  3800  East  Colfax  Ave..  Denver,  Colo 
rado,  Samuel  Schaefer.  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications.  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Ilouti. 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Huild'.ng,  Harold  Creenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton.  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistic*, 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica 
tions  sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re 
ferring  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack 
ing  centers,  qualified  physicians  ar;  available 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  llonorari 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President. 
I.  H.  Upham,  M.D. ;  National  Directm 
1).  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director,  Clatnlt- 
C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      W  A  9-6200 
MARGARET  SANGER.   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M. -4    P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30-S  P.M 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE.  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  ot 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORIU 
NITY,  Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City.  To  hrinv 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis 
fying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities:  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  o4  \\Vst  48th  Strc.-t.  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 

uroup     work,     institutional,    casework 
and  medical  social  work 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 
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•  It's   too  bad   Congress  can't  convene 
in  a  factory  for  a  session. — NELL  GILES 
in  "Punch  In,  Susie:  A  Woman's  War 
Factory  Diary." 

•  We    must    never    forget    that    while 
democratic  government  rests  on  majority 
rule,    the    essence    of    freedom    is    the 
protection     of      minorities.  —  WENDELL 
WILLKIE. 

•  Unless  we  have  faith  in  freedom,  in 
brotherhood    and   in   the    rational   direc- 
tion of  life,  a  faith  undismayed  by  all 
obstacles,  our  labor  and  our  sacrifices  in 
the   present   struggle   must   assuredly  be 
in  vain. — PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

•  Burning,  as  the  best  of  them  do,  with 
furious  sincerity  in  all  matters  of  intel- 
lectual yea  and  nay,  students  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  moral  turpi- 
tude in  casual,  refreshing  conformity.— 
CORNELIA  LEBOUTILLIER,  University  of 
Delaware. 

•  No    amount    of     juggling    with    old 
formulae,  no  gerrymandering  with  ster- 
ling   and    dollars,    can    alter    the    stark 
fact  that  prosperity  and  security  are  to 
be    measured    not    in    counters,    but    in 
goods   and  services  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ples.— ARTHUR  GREENWOOD  in  American 
Federationist. 


So  They  Say 


•  To  a  south-bound  Negro  citizen  told 
at  Washington  to  change  into  a  segre- 
gated  coach,   the   Four   Freedoms   have 
a   hollow   sound. — LANGSTON    HUGHES, 
in  Common  Ground. 

'  To  say  that  Britain  or  France  or  the 
United  States  are  or  have  been  democ- 
racies is  not  true.  They  are  countries 
with  the  idea  of  a  democracy,  with 
the  hope  of  a  democracy.  —  DOROTHY 
THOMPSON. 

•  If  religion  is  to  have  its  full  value  as 
a  "last  resort"  in  times  of  peril  or  afflic- 
tion* it  must  have  deep  rootage,  broad 
leafage  and  ample  fruitage  in  the  normal 
circumstances   of    life. — Editorial  in   the 
Christian  Century. 

•  If     the    civic     rights     are    cheerfully 
granted,    if    equality    of    opportunity    is 
generally  recognized,  if  we  measure  our 
fellows  by  character   and   ability,   if  we 
refuse  to  be  badgered  into  suspecting  or 
disliking  whole  groups  of  people  for  no 
reason  or  for  foolish  reasons,  we  will  be 
doing  our  loyal  part  to  help  our  country 
and  discourage  our  country's  enemies. — 
Editorial  in  The  New  "York  Times. 


'  If  we  cannot  change  our  attitude 
about  race,  we  are  going  to  bring  upon 
the  heads  of  our  children  ...  a  cataclysm. 

— CONGRESSWOMAN  FRANCES  P.  BoLTON. 

•  Declining  faith  in  foreign  office  state- 
craft has  had,  for  me,  a  counterpart  of 
rising    faith    in    the    Common    Man.  — 
L.  P.  JACKS,  in  "The  Confession  of  an 
Octogenarian." 

'  You  cannot  conduct  a  modern  com- 
munity except  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
persons  upon  whose  education,  whether 
humanitarian,  scientific  or  technical  much 
time  and  money  have  been  spent.  — 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

•  When  one  thinks  of  the  great  need* 
of   the  world,   it  is  hard   to  say  which 
remedy    is    the    most    important:    better 
diets,    more    control    of    disease,    or    the 
ability  to  get  information  through  read- 
ing.— ELIZABETH  E.  HOYT  in  "Freedom 
From  Want:  A  World  Goal." 

'  As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations, 
equality  cannot  be  proved  by  standards  of 
intelligence  or  creative  ability  or  moral 
integrity.  It  will  have  to  be  a  mystic 
standard,  a  bland  assertion  that  we  are 
all  equal  just  because  we  are  all  men. — 
LlN  YuTANG  in  "Between  Tears  and 
Laughter." 
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Teen- Age  Canteen 


A  new  type  of  youth  service  project  that  is  springing  up  in  communities  through- 
out the  country.  {See  page  265.}  These  pictures  were  taken  at  the  Open  Door 
Canteen,  Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood  House,  New  York 
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Zoot  Suits:  An  Interpretation 

By  FRITZ  REDL 

Associate  Professor  of  Group  Work 
School  of  Public  Affairs  and  Social  Work,  Wayne   University,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WAY  back  in  1942,  long  before  zoot  suiters  had 
become  a  newspaper  sensation,  the  Detroit  group 
workers  asked  me  to  help  them  understand  the 
social  psychology  of  the  zoot  suit  phenomenon.  We  formed 
a  little  subcommittee  within  the  framework  of  the  "Detroit 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Group  Work"  and  went  at 
it.  We  soon  found  out  that  the  task  was  overwhelming. 
It  is  impossible  to  gather  reliable  and  comparable  data  on 
such  a  complex  phenomenon  without  organized  research 
machinery  and  without  some  full  time  personnel.  The 
only  data  we  could  gather  in  the  informal  way  in  which 
we  started  out  was  through  personal  impressions  and  ex- 
periences. Such  methods,  of  course,  do  not  make  research. 
Therefore,  my  statements  must  of  necessity  be  of  a  specu- 
lative and  interpretative  nature,  and  can  hold  no  validity 
for  any  but  the  observed  areas  in  Detroit. 

Who  are  the  zoot  suiters?  Frankly — we  do  not  know. 
But  we  can  warn  against  premature  generalizations.  Most 
people  seem  to  be  more  eager  to  "label"  the  phenomenon, 
than  to  find  out  what  it  is  like.  They  call  it  either 
"Negro"  or  "typically  delinquent"  or  what  not.  The 
only  statements  I  can  venture  on  the  basis  of  our  obser- 
vations are: 

Racially  the  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the  Negroes. 
In  Detroit  there  are  white  zoot  suit  groups,  especially 
some  among  the  Italians.  However,  it  does  seem  to  be 
true  that  the  majority  of  zoot  suiters  are  Negroes.  Re- 
membering the  Los  Angeles  incidents  we  should  probably 
say:  While  not  confined  to  minority  groups,  the  zoot  suit 
phenomenon  draws  its  adherents  from  that  group  which 
the  town  is  most  conscious  of  as  being  a  "minority." 

Socio-cconomically  we  can  say  the  zoot  suit  cult  has 
penetrated  to  some  extent  among  middle  class  youth.  How- 
ever, the  mainsprings  of  the  movement  are  obviously  located 
in  those  socio-economic  spheres  which  constituted  the  relief 
clientele  and  unemployed  groups  before  the  war.  Warner 
and  his  crowd  would  describe  the  socio-economic  status 
of  most  of  the  zoot  suiters  as  "lower-lower  to  upper- 
lower."  You  remember  that  these  classifications  are  not 
mainly  meant  to  describe  economic  status  but  to  signify 
sets  of  behavior  and  life-code.  Young  people  in  these 
groups  would  not  buy  or  wear  a  tuxedo,  even  if  they  had 


the  money  to  do  so.  But,  of  course,  there  are  many 
persons  who  would  not  buy  a  tuxedo  who  are  strongly 
identified  with  middle  class  standards,  and  would  definitely 
reject  the  zoot  suit  philosophy.  Maybe  this  description 
hits  it  closer:  The  zoot  suit  youngsters  are  found  among 
those  whose  parents  have  experienced  long  years  of  un- 
employment and  deprivation  from  security;  now  suddenly 
able  to  make  some  money  on  their  own  they  are  sure  that 
this  will  not  last  long  nor  buy  them  acceptance  in  a 
middle  class  society. 

Developmentally  the  picture  is  easier  to  draw.  It  in- 
cludes the  older  adolescent  and  the  younger  adult,  the 
age  range  being  for  the  most  part  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-five.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  can  be  zoot  suiters, 
if  the  term  is  used  loosely  to  describe  a  type.  And  yet — 
the  group  formational  elements  which  are  inherent  in  the 
phenomenon  are  definitely  carried  by  the  male.  The  girls 
do  not  form  into  gangs.  They  play  the  role  of  either 
the  dance  partner  or  a  part  similar  to  the  one  the  gang- 
sters' girls  play  within  a  gang.  It  is  puzzling  to  notice 
that  all  the  cultist  formality  of  clothing  is  concentrated 
on  the  boys'  suits.  The  girls'  outfit — sweater  and  skirt- 
is  much  more  simple,  inconspicuous,  and  functional. 

What  do  they  get  out  of  it?  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can 
differentiate  between  four  types  of  zoot  suiters: 

1.  Those  for  whom  the  zoot  suit  is  part  of  an  expressional 
dance  cult.  For  a  large  number  of  zoot  suiters,  boys  as 
well  as  girls,  "jitterbugging"  is  something  very  serious 
indeed.  They  perform  their  dance  with  tribal  fanaticism, 
with  a  high  degree  of  absorption  and  devotion  visible  in 
their  execution.  Far  from  looking  for  trouble,  these 
youngsters  are  most  happy  if  they  are  let  alone  by  neigh- 
borhood gangs.  Nor  do  they  care  much  whether  they  are 
"understood"  by  the  adult.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  they  "mean  it."  Just  what  it  is  that  gets  expression 
in  these  orgiastic  performances  or  why  it  assumes  this 
grotesque  form  would  be  hard  to  tell.  All  I  know  is  that 
the  cheap  explanations  of  envious  and  indignant  critics  are 
way  off  the  real  mystery. 

It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  that  the  most  serious  jitter- 
bugs are  to  be  found  among  the  Negro  youth.  These 
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young  Negroes  are  almost  "cult  conscious"  about  their 
performance.  They  have  a  deep  contempt  of  the  white 
groups  who  imitate  the  form  of  their  dance  without  really 
getting  the  "spirit"  of  it.  In  fact,  some  of  them  accuse 
the  whites  of  performing  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only 
loses  its  real  "stuff,"  but  becomes  "dirty." 

For  all  these  dance  enthusiasts,  the  zoot  suit  itself  is 
only  secondary.  It  is  something  like  a  cultist's  robe,  sym- 
bolizing their  "belief"  and  separating  them  from  those 
who  do  not  share  their  semi-devotional  experiences.  Their 
dance  is  anything  but  a  "delinquent"  activity.  It  is  the 
one  serious  enthusiasm  that  gives  th,eir  life  consistency  and 
meaning.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  an  excellent  mental  hygiene 
device  to  help  them  in  the  complicated  task  of  growing 
up  where  they  live — a  much  more  significant  device  than 
any  mental  hygienest  could  have  invented. 

2.  Those  for  whom  the  toot  suit  is  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. The  youngsters  in  this  group,  too,  talk  about 
and  perform  the  dance  of  the  jitterbugs.  Yet,  their  great 
moment  is  not  experienced  on  the  dance  floor.  It  comes 
over  them  when  they  walk  in  the  streets,  in  their  exciting 
outfit.  They  thrive  on  the  glances  of  awed  admiration, 
of  amused  bewilderment,  of  indignant  aversion,  of  open 
ridicule  and  hostility  which  they  reap  wherever  they  go. 
Their  knowledge  that  most  "non-zoot  suiters"  are  against 
them  is  about  all  the  unity  they  have  so  far  achieved 
among  themselves.  Their  satisfaction  does  not  reach  or- 
giastic climaxes  as  does  that  of  the  dance  adepts.  It  is 
rather  diffuse,  distributed  all  over  the  place.  They  reap 
it  in  instalments,  through  the  constant  stage  of  chronic 
irritation  among  people  whom  they  are  happy  to  irritate. 
Their  fun  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  fun  the  college  girl 
has  when  running  around  the  campus  in  slacks  against 
dormitory  rules.  For  this  group  the  zoot  suit  itself  swal- 
lows up  all  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm  which  others  put 
into  the  dance.  They  would  even  rather  lose  a  job,  than 
compromise  in  a  cowardly  way  with  the  drab  demands  of 
officially  recognized  clothing. 

Most  of  these  youngsters  are,  of  course,  harmless,  for 
they  do  not  have  to  do  anything  drastic  in  order  to  prove 
their  rebellious  emancipation  from  the  adult.  Just  being 
a  zoot  suiter  provides  them  with  a  sufficient  sense  of  daring 
and  pride.  However,  don't  go  and  tell  them  that,  or  I 
won't  guarantee  the  consequences.  You  can  pay  young- 
sters of  this  type  only  one  compliment:  by  broadcasting 
that  they  are  tough,  criminal,  and  delinquent. 

Here  is  food  for  speculation :  Why  are  some  youngsters 
so  eager  to  irritate  adults?  Why  don't  they  show  their 
newly  felt  powers  of  growth  by  doing  something  worth- 
while? What  have  we  done  to  them  to  make  this  the  only 
type  of  fun  for  them  that  counts?  What  makes  them 
that  way?  What  do  adults  do  to  children  that  turns 
them  into  the  type  of  adolescents  who  cannot  get  anv 
fun  out  of  all  the  things  we  provide  for  them  in  our 
church  clubs,  youth  movements,  social  agencies? 

3.  Those  for  whom  it  is  the  uniform  of  a  spontaneous 
Youth  Movement.  A  youngster  belonging  to  either  group 
thus  far  described  still  remains  an  individualist.  The  zoot 
suit  is  his  suit,  the  pleasure  he  gets  out  of  it  is  the  pleasure 
it  has  for  him.  The  revolt  he  seeks  is  against  people  he 
knows  or  passes  in  the  street,  whose  indignation  about 
his  behavior  forms  his  daydreams.  Other  zoot  suiters 
mean  little  to  him,  except  occasionally  in  terms  of  re- 
assurance. But  there  is  another  type  of  youngster  for 


whom  the  zoot  suit  is  more  than  a  provision  for  individual 
feelings  of  adolescent  revolt.  For  this  youngster  the  zoot 
suit  is  representative  of  something  very  much  like  a 
genuine  and  spontaneous  youth  movement. 

To  make  myself  clear  it  is  necessary  to  outline  what  I 
think  comprise  the  main  characteristics  of  a  genuine  youth 
movement : 

I.  Such  a  movement  provides  youth  with  a  symbolic  antici- 
pation of  being  adult.     It  may  do  so  in  many  ways,  and  one 
is  through  emphasis  on  adult-hoarded  pleasures  and  licenses, 
transgressions   against   adult   tabus   and   supervision,   rejection 
of  adult  values  and  behavior  standards. 

II.  In   such   a   movement  young   people    try   to   avoid  real 
growing    up    as    fervently    as    they    reject    all    semblances   of 
childhood.     This  is  why  they  do  not  try  to  imitate  the  adult 
in  officially  recognized  responsibilities,  rank  and  costume,  and 
why  they  do  not  seek  "importance"  in  terms  of  adult  culture. 
While    definitely    rebellious    against    being    "babied"    in    such 
organizations    as    schools    and    social    agencies,    they    just    as 
strongly  resist  political  goals,  adult  leadership,  and  responsible 
functions   in    adult   society.      In   a   genuine    and    spontaneous 
youth  movement  the  youth  is  purposely  "in  between."    There 
is  only  one  way  in  which  an  adolescent  can  be  sure  that  he 
is  neither  child  nor  adult:  by  revolting  against  adult  standards 
and    idolizing   something   which    is    meaningless    and    unintel- 
ligible by  adult  evaluation.   Thus,  zoot  suiters  use  nonsensical, 
grotesque,  and  meaningless  forms  of  expression  just  because 
they  are  meaningless,  nonsensical,  and  grotesque. 

III.  Such  a  movement  has  no  "program"  because  its   ad- 
herents do  not  want  any.     To  attempt  to  satisfy  zoot  suiters 
by  making  them  members  of   an  organized   Boy  Scout  troup 
would    be    as    unsuccessful    as    trying    to    build    them    into    a 
"party"   with   definite   goals   of   political   or   social   programs. 
The  intense  fear  which  some   adults  show  of   the  zoot  suit 
phenomenon,  is  based  on  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  growing 
youth.      However,    if    the    present    stupidity    of    adult    action 
toward  this  manifestation  of  youth  is  not  diminished,  the  pos- 
sibility may  arise  that  zoot  suit  paraphernalia  may  be  filled 
with   the  spirit  of  real  organized   revolt.  Of  course,   in  that 
case,  most  of  the  youngsters  now  in  the  zoot  suit  movement 
would  drop  out  and  lose  their  interest,  and  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent  group  of    adolescents   would   constitute    the   basis    for 
"membership."     At  the  moment,   this   is  not  probable.     The 
youngsters    in    this    "spontaneous    youth    movement"    do    not 
wish  their  group  life  to  have  any  meaning  in  the  adult  sense 
at  all. 

IV.  Such  a  movement  usually  has  another  criterion — spon- 
taneous   youth    leadership,    or    leadership    by    youth-selected 
adults.     But  here,  however,  it  obviously  does  not  apply.     For 
the  zoot  suiters — with  the  exception  of  type  four  which  is  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  and  which  we  shall  discuss  further 
on — do  not  have  any  organized  leadership  at  all  nor  do  they 
seem  to  care  for  any.     However,  it  may  be  that  this  criterion 
is    more    characteristic    of    aging   youth    movements    than    of 
young   ones.     The   need    for   vocal    leadership    arises    usually 
close  to  the  point  where  the  movements  are  seized  by  educa- 
tional   or    political    concepts    and    are    about    to    lose    their 
adolescent   spontaneity   anyway.     The   zoot  suiters   have   not 
arrived   at  this  point,   and  will  not  if  we  leave   them   alone. 
They   do   not   want   to    revolt   "for"   or   "against"    anything. 
All   they   want   is   to   "revolt,"   and   thus   to   affirm   to   them- 
selves that  they  are  "growing."     The  more  "senseless"  their 
rebellious  behavior   is,   the   surer  they  can  be   that   they  are 
not  being  used   by   adults. 

V.  The  last  and  most  essential  characteristic  of  any  youth 
movement,  spontaneous  or  not,  is  of  course  the  basic  enjoy- 
ment of  some  sort  of  group  formation.     Thus,  though  with- 
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out  organized  leadership  or  purpose,  many  zoot  suiters  will 
huddle  together  in  bands,  gangs  or  teams.  The  fact  ot 
group-imbeddedness  is  in  itself  one  of  the  main  attractions 
of  the  movement  for  many  of  its  adherents.  For  these  young- 
sters the  zoot  suit  becomes  more  than  a  means  of  irritating 
the  adult.  It  becomes  the  "uniform"  of  their  adolescence. 
Other  zoot  suiters  are  as  important  for  them  as  the  non- 
zoot  suiter.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the  background  and 
living  conditions  of  these  youngsters  you  will  stop  being  sur- 
prised that  group  status  and  the  code  for  acceptable  or  non- 
acceptable  behavior  are  derived  from  a  rather  "tough" 
philosophy  of  life.  The  same  characteristics  which  differ- 
entiate the  boy  from  the  low  income  area  from  his  middle 
class  age  mate,  constitute  the  main  value  system  of  zoot 
suit  ideology — if  that  word  may  be  permitted.  They  are 
"tough"  while  the  middle  class  boys  are  over-protected  "sis- 
sies." Toughness,  then,  is  the  main  criterion  in  the  scale 
of  values.  This  toughness  involves  some  sexual  precocity, 
but  more  than  that  it  involves  aggressive  daring,  constant 
tests  to  prove  it,  and  purposeful  violation  of  the  behavioral 
allergies  of  less  tough  people,  in  language  as  well  as  in 
manners. 

Thus,  while  there  is  no  goal  or  purpose  to  the  zoot  suit 
group  formation  outside  its  expressional  value  for  adolescent 
growth  needs,  there  is  a  decided  behavior  code  for  zoot  suiters 
and  a  whole  style  in  language  and  social  gesture  which  is 
clearly  marked.  Their  language  is  mainly  a  grotesque  distor- 
tion of  ordinary  idiom,  as  their  suit  is  of  ordinary  clothing. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  playful  alliteration  and  a  "secret"  language 
of  the  type  adolescents  always  develop,  not  by  inventing 
sounds  and  script  of  their  own,  but  by  modifying  and  dis- 
torting existing  language  through  special  tricks. 

The  youngsters  of  this  spontaneous  movement  are  not 
delinquent.  They  are  normal,  growing  youngsters.  They 
are  tough  and  increase  their  toughness  under  the  impact 
of  adolescent  growth  confusion  and  of  the  socio-economic 
area  in  which  their  adolescence  happens  to  occur  —  one 
which  demands  toughness  for  survival.  It  is  true  that' in 
the  pursuit  of  this  type  of  "group  life"  these  adolescents 
will  often  get  into  trouble  with  the  powers  that  have  the 
'  task,  to  establish  order.  It  is  also  true  that,  because  of  the 
tough  guy  hero  ideal,  acts  of  violence  and  destruction  will 
occur,  which,  legally,  can  no  doubt  be  termed  as  delinquent. 
It  is  not  true,  however,  that  this  type  of  zoot  suiter  is 
a  delinquent  character.  His  delinquent  acts  are  the  con- 
sequence rather  than  the  cause  of  what  he  is  and  represents. 
He  is  basically  neither  abnormal  nor  disturbed. 

In  reports,  the  "destruction"  which  happens  in  connec- 
tion with  zoot  suit  scandals  is  usually  described  in  such 
a  way  that  the  element  of  "wantonness"  or  "senselessness" 
is  emphasized.  This  characteristic  is  often  a  cause  of  sur- 
prise and  wonder  to  the  adult.  It  is,  however,  the  one 
fact  which  is  most  clearly  explained.  These  youngsters 
have  no  special  goal-directed  "gripe"  at  any  one  person 
or  institution — certainly  not  against  the  very  dance  hall 
in  which  they  had  all  the  fun  in  the  evening  before  they 
started  cutting  the  plush  seats  to  pieces.  They  only  have 
loads  of  destructive  urges,  plus  a  general  tendency  to  assert 
themselves  as  different  from  children  and  adults.  The 
two  elements  together  produce  a  similar  phenomenon  with 
which  we  are  all  very  familiar:  the  college  boy  who  cuts 
up  for  a  few  years  after  rather  prolonged  submission  to 
adult  standards  and  before  submersion  into  them  for  life. 
The  zoot  suiters  come  closer  to  the  psychology  of  college 
boys  than  any  other  group.  If  you  could  change  the  socio- 
economic  surroundings  in  which  the  two  phenomena  hap- 
pen, the  differences  would  tend  to  merge.  It  is  not  be- 


cause the  two  groups  are  inherently  so  different,  but  be- 
cause the  place  in  which  they  live  gives  events  such  a 
different  turn  and  meaning,  that  we  fail  to  see  the  simi- 
larity. Thus  we  get  disgusted  and  scared  by  the  events 
themselves  rather  than-  trying  to  see  what  they  mean  after 
re-translation  into  the  terms  of  adolescent  psychology. 

In  calling  the  zoot  suiters  of  type  3  a  "genuine  and 
spontaneous  youth  movement,"  I  differentiated  them  from 
two  other  phenomena :  political  movements  which  are  really 
adult,  but  happen  to  enroll  youth  among  their  member- 
ship; and  educational  group  movements  planned  for  youth 
by  adults.  On  this  basis  it  may  be  interesting  to  realize 
that  the  zoot  suiters  are  the  only  existing  spontaneous 
youth  movement  there  is  in  this  country,  or  what  comes 
close  to  one.  They  are  very  different  in  their  nature  from 
anything  like  political  or  social  or  even  racial  youth  groups 
with  a  planned  philosophy  and  adult  directed  action,  and 
they  are  just  as  different  from  organizations  like  the  Boy 
Scouts,  YMCA,  or  settlements  and  other  social  agencies 
for  the  domestication  of  youth.  The  very  fact  that  they 
are  so  different  from  both  ought  to  attract  and  fascinate 
educators  and  social  workers  rather  than  make  them  want 
to  dissolve  the  groups  right  away  into  either  of  the  two. 
How  to  guide  a  spontaneous  youth  movement  into  some- 
thing worthwhile  without  destroying  its  spontaneity  is 
probably  the  greatest — and  therefore  the  rarest — art  of 
youth  leadership.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  as  though 
we  had  even  caught  on  to  the  problem  as  yet. 

4.  Those  for  -whom  the  zoot  suit  is  a  disguise  for  de- 
linquent gang  formation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  zoot 
suit  craze  is  also  being  used  as  a  welcome  disguise  for 
delinquent  gang  formation.  Thus,  some  of  the  old  neigh- 
borhood gangs  of  delinquent  or  semi-delinquent  characters 
are  now  running  around  in  zoot  suits  molesting  non-zoot 
suiters  or  other  zoot  suit  groups,  or  carrying  out  organized 
delinquent  activity.  In  some  areas  there  are  zoot  suit 
gangs  who  have  a  specified  drugstore  for  a  hangout,  a 
secret  code,  an  elaborate  relay  system  so  as  to  bring  aid 
to  affiliated  subgroups  that  are  in  danger.  In  short,  they 
are  organized  like  any  gang  of  delinquents.  Some  of  these 
young  gangsters  may  also  be  genuinely  interested  zoot 
suiters,  just  as  some  of  them  may  also  be  interested  in 
model  airplanes,  like  to  go  dancing,  or  belong  to  some 
other  club. 

To  describe  the  nature  of  these  delinquent,  organized 
gangs  as  though  it  was  characteristic  of  the  zoot  suit 
phenomenon  would  be  about  as  silly  as  to  describe  the 
activities  of  a  stamp  collector's  club  and  to  call  them 
characteristic  of  the  church  to  which  its  members  happen 
to  belong.  The  fact  is  that  the  zoot  suit  phenomenon, 
with  its  clothing  fad,  makes  a  convenient  disguise  for  or- 
ganizers of  delinquent  activity,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
delinquency  is  characteristic  of  the  phenomenon  itself. 

In  short:  The  delinquency  problem  is  a  separate  prob- 
lem. The  phenomenon  of  zoot  suit  activities  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  psychology  of  adolescents  from  low  income 
strata  is  another  problem.  In  some  points,  the  two  over- 
lap. Aside  from  that,  they  are  distinctly  different  and 
the  one  cannot  be  solved  or  even  understood  through 
the  other.  Delinquent,  gangs  who  happen  to  wear  zoot 
suits  are  still — delinquent  gangs.  And  growing  adolescents 
under  certain  socio-economic  and  psychological  conditions 
will  enjoy  walking  around  in  zoot  suits.  They  are  still 
growing  adolescents  with  a  special  psychological  problem 
to  work  out  that  way.  To  label  them  all  delinquents  or 
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to  refer  to  the  zoot  suit  phenomenon  as  a  simple  "cause" 
for  the  delinquency  problem  is  nothing  but  self  deception. 

1DO  not  think  that  the  zoot  suit  phenomenon  in  itself 
should  be  fought.  It  takes  care  admirably  of  the  needs 
of  some  youngsters  who,  after  all,  are  the  way  we  made 
them,  and  who  need  some  help  in  the  task  of  growing  up, 
on  their  own  level.  Many  adolescents  will  pass  through 
their  zoot  suit  stage  as  college  boys  pass  through  their 
fraternity  years,  and  that  will  be  all  there  is  to  it.  In 
fact,  the  very  existence  of  a  spontaneous  youth  expression 
shows  that  we  have  missed  the  boat  somewhere,  and  we 
should  be  glad  if  youth  solves  some  of  its  problems  on 
its  own. 

Wherever  the  zoot  suit  phenomenon  assumes  forms 
which  are  too  hard  to  bear  for  the  contemporary  adult, 
or  too  doubtful  in  their  effect  on  those  youngsters  them- 
selves, we  must  do  better  than  they  by  producing  some- 
thing that  will  satisfy  their  urges.  By  doing  better  I  do 
not  mean  create  organizations  which  are  "better"  in  the 
quality  of  what  they  offer,  but  which  are  more  effective 
in  meeting  the  present  specific  needs  of  youth. 

If  we  do  a  more  imaginative  job  we  will  not  have  to 


worry.  There  are  only  two  dangers  in  a  youth  move- 
ment: First,  if  it  gets  so  much  glamour  and  status  that 
nothing  else  can  compete  with  it,  many  young  people  with 
entirely  different  growth  needs  will  be  lured  into  it. 
Second,  if  there  are  no  other  satisfying  facilities  for  youth 
life,  many  other  young  people,  also  with  different  needs, 
will  be  pushed  into  it  simply  because  there  is.  nowhere 
else  to  turn.  Short  of  these  two  dangers,  group  move- 
ments among  youth  have  their  own  span  of  life,  growth 
and  decay,  and  mean  neither  a  menace  nor  a  salvation  to 
youth  as  a  whole.  Whether  or  not  the  zoot  suiters  re- 
main just  a  harmless  and  temporary  phenomenon  does 
not  depend  on  them,  but  on  the  wisdom  with  which  we 
adults  meet  our  educational  challenge. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  zoot  suit  phenomenon 
not  touched  on  here  which  would  provide  interesting  ma- 
terial for  further  study:  its  history;  the  reasons  for  the 
peculiar  amalgamation  between  music  and  dress;  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  parts  of  the  zoot  suit  outfit;  its  social 
conventions;  the  question  of  what  certain  youngsters  get 
out  of  it;  and  last  but  not  least,  fhe  peculiar  relationship 
of  this  phenomenon  to  the  war. 


Toward  Mobilizing  Social  Workers 

By  HARRIETT  M.  BARTLETT 

Chairman,  Wartime  Committee  on  Personnel,  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 


HOW  can  the  efforts  of  all  social  workers  be  united 
for  the  war  effort?     How  can  adequate  numbers 
of  new  recruits  be  found  to  meet  the  tremendously 
enlarged   needs?     How  can   a  professional   field   that  in 
pre-war  days  consisted  of  numerous  separate  organizations 
achieve    coordinated    activity    under    the    stress    of    war 
emergency  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  have  worried  many  a 
social  worker  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But,  if  we 
take  a  look  backward  over  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  in  joint  planning  on  the  national  level,  perhaps 
we  will  not  be  too  pessimistic  about  the  chances  of  our 
being  able  to  pull  together  in  the  future.  For  already 
we  can  list  some  accomplishments  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger: 

Federal  and  national  agencies  and  professional  associations 
have  been  brought  together  for  joint  thinking  and  review  of 
plans  related  to  wartime  personnel  needs. 

The  personnel  situation  has  been  explored,  the  major  prob- 
lems identified,  and  a  program  for  action  outlined. 

The  basic  principles  on  which  action  must  be  based  have 
been  tentatively  formulated. 

Material  assistance  has  been  given  to  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  clarifying  the  position  of  welfare  services  in 
the  listing  of  essential  activities. 

Continuous  interpretation  of  the  labor  stabilization  regula- 
tions has  been  given  to  social  agencies. 

An  up-to-date  and  inclusive  occupafional  classification  for 
the  soci:il  work  field  has  been  developed  for  incorporation  in 
an  occupational  dictionary. 

A  general  nationwide  recruiting  program  has  been  outlined 
and  substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward  moving  it 
along. 


A  request  for  federal  funds  for  student  scholarships  has 
been  drafted  for  submission  to  Congress  through  the  War 
Manpower  Commission. 

We  have,  indeed,  made  progress  in  our  efforts  to  visualize 
and  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  total  field  of  social  wort 
in  wartime.  One  of  the  earliest  trends  in  this  direction 
appeared  more  than  two  years  ago  when  the  professional 
associations,  realizing  the  need  of  integrated  planning, 
initiated  joint  discussions  of  problems  of  professional  edu 
cation.  This  trend  developed  until  now  there  is  a  perma- 
nent inter-association  committee  organized  to  make  a  posi- 
tive attack  upon  pressing  wartime  personnel  problems. 
Known  as  the  Wartime  Committee  on  Personnel,  it  is 
representative  of  five  participating  organizations:  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  the  American  .V 
sociation  of  Medical  Social  Workers,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers,  and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Group  Work.*  Its  main 
concerns  are:  to  enable  member  associations  to  work  to- 
gether to  increase  the  supply  of  trained  personnel  in  the 
social  services  during  wartime  and  the  period  of  recon- 
struction; to  relate  the  activities  of  the  professional  schonU 
ami  the  field  of  practice  in  regard  to  education  for  social 
work ;  and  to  provide  for  interchange  of  information,  for 
exploration  of  interests  common  to  the  member  association^, 
and  for  such  joint  action  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

When  in  1942  a  tentative  plan  for  recruiting  was  first 
being  outlined,  it  became  clear  that  efforts  must  be  made 
to  establish  the  position  of  social  work  as  an  essential  war- 

•  Although  eligibility  to  membership  in  the  AASHW  is  not  based  on  pro- 
fessional requirements,  this  organization  was  asked  to  participate  in  order 
that  the  group  work  field  might  be  represented. 
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time  activity  if  success  was  to  be  achieved.  Fortunately 
the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  (now 
the  Office  of  Community  War  Services)  offered  federal 
leadership  in  tackling  this  problem.  This  office  was  im- 
pressed with  the  need  to  bring  the  social  work  field  into 
line  with  national  manpower  policies.  But  it  maintained 
that  welfare  services  could  be  considered  essential  only 
as  they  were  geared  to  meet  a  wartime  created  need.  It 
further  recognized  that  the  importance  of  individuals  to 
man  those  services  was  directly  proportionate  to  their  pro- 
fessional competence  and  position  of  responsibility.  It  saw 
the  necessity  of  defining  essential  jobs  in  the  social  work 
field,  of  analyzing  personnel  shortages  in  relation  to  agency 
practices  in  the  utilization  of  staff,  and  of  initiating  a  plan 
of  recruitment  and  training. 

To  promote  these  ends,  the  Office  of  Community  War 
Services,  with  the  approval  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, appointed  a  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  federal  and  national  social  welfare  agencies  and 
professional  associations.  Called  the  Committee  on  Essen- 
tial Services  and  Manpower  Problems,  this  group  has  met 
regularly  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Catherine  M.  Dunn,  special  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  OCWS.  Its  concerns  are  so  closely  related 
to  those  of  the  Wartime  Committee  on  Personnel  that 
the  latter  has  served  continuously  as  a  working  group  to 
carry  through  special  assignments. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  OCWS  committee  was  to 
assist  that  agency  in  formulating  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  essentiality  of  welfare  services  for  the  War  Man- 
power Commission.  The  rapidly  developing  manpower 
shortages  indicated  that  essentiality  must  be  conceived  not 
in  terms  of  draft  deferment  but  of  broad  labor  mobiliza- 
tion. Therefore  the  completed  statement  covered  all  types 
of  social  work,  defining  the  range  of  essential  services 
rendered  by  social  workers  to  the  armed  forces  and  the 
civilian  population.  A  full  survey  of  the  personnel  situa- 
tion in  the  social  services,  recently  prepared  by  Arlien 
Johnson  for  the  AASSW,  provided  the  factual  data  for  the 
statement,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  March. 

Before  further  effective  action  could  be  taken  it  was 
necessary  to  examine  the  problems  involved  and  define 
sound  principles  based  on  the  past  experience  of  social 
work.  Several  sessions  of  intensive  discussion  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  major  needs  and  the  outlines  of  a 
program  for  action.  These  were  formulated  into  a  state- 
ment prepared  for  the  group  by  Miss  Dunn,  entitled, 
"Essential  Wartime  Welfare  Services  and  Manpower 
Utilization :  Outline  of  a  Program  of  Action  by  the  Social 
Services."  The  program  is  divided  into  three  main  facets: 
recruiting,  training,  and  use  of  social  work  personnel. 

Early  last  summer,  the  Wartime  Committee  on  Per- 
sonnel affiliated  itself  with  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  and  prepared  to  move  ahead  at  once  on 
this  program.  Though  the  committee's  major  concern  was 
professional  personnel,  it  recognized  a  responsibility  to  the 
total  personnel  problem  facing  the  socialwork  field  today. 
In  order  to  build  a  foundation  for  action,  the  committee 
set  to  work  on  a  statement  of  principles  relating  to  the 
major  areas  of  the  program,  first  covering  normal  stand- 
ards and  then  showing  the  soundest  methods  of  deviating 
from  them  when  necessary  during  the  war  emergency. 
When  this  formulation  has  been  tested  and  revised  it  will 
be  ready  for  distribution. 


Recruiting 

THOUGH  THERE  WERE  SOME  HOPES  THAT  A  NUMBER  OF 
retired  social  workers  could  be  drawn  back  into  active 
work  for  the  emergency,  those  working  on  the  problem 
realized  that  the  major  recruiting  efforts  must  attempt  to 
bring  new  persons  into  the  field  by  way  of  schools  of 
social  work  where  they  will  take  all  or  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional course,  or  agency  employment  in  combination 
with  training  opportunities  under  school  and  agency 
auspices.  The  necessity  for  a  forceful  recruiting  cam- 
paign was  accentuated  early  last  summer  by  the  Office 
of  War  Information's  announcement  of  plans  for  a  na- 
tionwide publicity  program  to  attract  women  for  essential 
jobs. 

Accordingly,  the  Wartime  Committee  on  Personnel  con- 
centrated its  efforts  toward  getting  a  recruiting  program 
under  way.  Leona  Massoth,  executive  secretary  of  the 
AASSW,  was  asked  to  lay  the  groundwork.  By  the  end 
of  August  she  had  completed  the  preparation  of  an  over- 
all plan  and  had  taken  the  first  steps  toward  its  initiation. 
These  steps  included :  the  preparation  of  a  kit  of  recruiting 
materials;  the  drawing  up  of  a  plan  for  organization  of 
local  committees;  the  establishment  of  office  procedures  to 
handle  inquiries;  conferences  with  national  agencies  re- 
garding basic  publicity  material  for  publication  and  radio. 
Miss  Massoth  also  helped  the  OCWS  to  meet  the  request 
of  the  OWI  for  material  on  social  work  for  the  autumn 
recruiting  campaign. 

Social  work  recruiting  has  been  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  any  central  place  to  which  inquiries  could  be  directed. 
To  meet  this  need  until  a  countrywide  plan  could  be 
organized,  the  Wartime  Committee  on  Personnel  has  ar- 
ranged to  handle  mail  inquiries  regarding  training  facilities 
or  general  employment  opportunities,  through  the  follow- 
ing address:  P.  O.  Box  58,  Madison  Square  Station, 
New  York,  10,  N.  Y.  The  committee  hopes  that  a  full 
time  person  may  soon  be  employed  to  handle  interpreta- 
tion and  publicity. 

While  there  has  been  encouraging  progress,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  before  genuinely  coordinated  activity 
in  recruiting  is  attained  for  the  social  work  field.  Catherine 
Dunn  has  set  forth  the  problem : 

Recruitment  will  be  more  effective  if  based  on  a  specific 
and  unified  plan  of  action  where  priority  needs  are  considered, 
where  the  possible  new  recruit  is  given  opportunity  to  see  the 
field  as  a  whole  and  the  several  possibilities  in  wartime  serv- 
ices, and  to  have  guidance  in  electing  either  to  go  immediately 
into  an  agency  job  or  to  undertake  professional  education, 
looking  toward  a  more  permanent  position  in  the  professional 
field.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  the  transfer  of  technically  qualified  staff  from 
one  agency  or  job  to  another  through  particular  agency  re- 
cruitment measures,  has  wide  implications  in  relation  to  essen- 
tial services  and  priority  needs  for  staff.  This  competitive 
seeking  of  staff  within  the  fields  of  social  work,  particularly 
in  the  face  of  serious  shortage  of  skilled  people,  is  confusing 
to  the  individual  who  must  make  a  choice  and  defeats  the 
purpose  of  a  practical  plan  of  manpower  utilization.  A  recruit- 
ment program,  therefore,  is  closely  related  to  training  and 
placement  as  well  as  to  appropriate  utilization  of  personnel 
in  wartime. 

/ 

Training 

THE  VERY  CORE  OF  THE  THREEFOLD  PERSONNEL  PROGRAM 

is  in  training.    This  area  in  itself  has  several  aspects  which 
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were  outlined  in  Miss  Dunn's  statement  as: 

Agency  inservicc  training — for  better  utilization  of  man- 
power within  the  organization  and  for  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
staff  turnover  because  of  opportunity  to  develop  on  the  job 
and  contribute  more  in  the  war  effort. 

Education  program  in  schools — 1.  Preprofessional  under- 
graduate education  preparatory  to  graduate  professional  edu- 
cation or  to  non-technical  agency  jobs  for  wartime  services. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  worker  would  look  forward  either  to 
remaining  in  lesser  positions  or  to  proceed  on  a  work-study 
or  educational  leave  plan  as  he  proves  his  potential  capability 
for  professional  work. 

2.  Professional  education  in  the  general  field  of  social  work 
and  in  specialized  fields,  including  administrative  organization 
and  supervision.    The  established  schools  have  a  responsibility 
to  offer  a  curriculum,  sound  in  its  basic  content  yet  with  a 
program   accelerated   in  matter  of   time   and  concentrated   in 
essentials,  particularly  for  recruits  who  are  needed  in  practice 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

3.  Special  institutes  planned  for  training  of  staff  for  particu- 
lar   functional   work   connected    with    the   war    effort.     Such 
training,    often    participated    in    both    by    agency    and    school 
people,   is   designed   primarily   for   orientation   to   and   special 
focus  on  community  service  such  as  industrial  liaison  counsel- 
ing work,  policewomen,  community  organization. 

Because  the  resources  of  the  field  were  inadequate  for 
implementing  such  a  program,  the  decision  was  made  to 
seek  federal  funds.  Since  the  training  bureau  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  was  at  that  time  preparing  a  bill 
to  provide  student  scholarships  for  several  essential  war 
activities,  a  plan  to  cover  social  work  was  drafted  and 
presented  through  the  OCWS.  This  plan  requested  scho- 
larship funds  for  approximately  2,600  full  time  students 
in  graduate  schools  of  social  work.  Though  it  was  not 
called  to  Congress's  attention  last  June,  there  is  some 
hope  that  the  WMC's  renewed  interest  in  social  work 
may  result  in  its  inclusion  in  the  next  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill. 

•   i 
Utilization  of  Personnel 

IN    HER    STATEMENT,    MlSS    DUNN    POINTED    OUT    THAT 

"a  necessary  step  in  getting  welfare  services  on  a  wartime 
basis  is  a  frank  appraisal  by  agencies  and  organizations  of 
the  functions  and  procedures  which  they,  both  public  and 
private,  are  -currently  performing."  This  appraisal  must 
include  an  analysis  of  the  needs  in  the  community  and 
an  evaluation  of  existing  resources  with  an  eye  to  their 
more  effective  use.  "It  is  increasingly  evident"  reads  the 
statement,  "that  agencies  must  shake  themselves  out  of  a 
status  quo  and  act  along  with  other  interested  community 
organizations  in  attacking  the  social  problems  which  exist." 

The  committees  working  on  personnel  utilization  are  in- 
creasingly impressed  with  the  fact  that  agencies  must  learn 
to  "do  more  with  less."  Because  of  the  military  neces- 
sity, instances  of  requests  for  draft  deferment  of  a  man 
occupying  an  essential  position  in  the  welfare  services 
should  be  rare.  Draftees  must  be  replaced  by  women  or 
other  men.  Important  decisions  are  also  necessary  in  rela- 
tion to  the  labor  stabilization  program.  The  status  of 
essentiality  implies  serious  responsibilities  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages for  a  social  agency,  for  it  cannot  expect  to  profit 
by  the  manpower  regulations  and  not  comply  with  the 
wage  stabilization  orders. 

An  important  aspect  of  any  personnel  program  is  some 


sort  of  job  classification  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  work 
openings,  promotional  possibilities,  and  further  educational 
or  in-service  training  opportunities.  This  is  an  aid  not 
only  in  recruiting  but  in  helping  to  put  available  personnel 
to  the  most  effective  use.  The  OCWS's  committee  on 
essential  welfare  services  has  taken  a  helpful  step  in  this 
direction.  With  the  collaboration  of  the  job  analysis  sec- 
tion of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  it  has  developed 
a  list  of  social  work  job  definitions  to  be  issued  as  a  sup- 
plemental revision  of  the  occupational  dictionary.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  absolve  individual  agencies  from  the 
responsibility  of  further  classifying  their  own  jobs,  par- 
ticularly the  new  emergency  positions  for  which  temporary 
personnel  is  being  sought. 

Local  Activity 

ANY    PROGRAM    IS    USELESS    UNLESS    IT    IS    IMPLEMENTED 

locally.  The  same  pattern  of  joint  committees  and  co- 
ordinated activity  that  has  been  developed  at  a  national 
level  must  be  activated  at  the  local  level  if  these  programs 
for  recruiting,  training,  and  better  utilization  of  social 
work  personnel  are  to  be  advanced. 

Among  the  major  steps  which  can  only  be  taken  on  the 
local  level  are:  the  identification  of 'unmet  community 
problems;  specific  estimates  of  personnel  requirements;  en- 
listment of  cooperation  between  public  and  private  agencies 
and  between  social  agencies  and  schools,  churches,  health 
and  recreation  organizations,  law  enforcement  bodies,  and 
other  civic  groups.  Local  committees  may  also  want  to 
get  in  touch  with  local  industrial  establishments,  the  local 
offices  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  selective  service 
boards,  and  local  or  area  representatives  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  and  the  War  Labor  Board.  In  many 
communities  such  joint  committees  are  already  in  operation. 

The  Future 

THUS,    LOOKING    BACK,    WE   CAN    BE   TRULY    ENCOURAGED 

by  the  progress  the  usually  multiformed  field  of  social 
work  has  made  toward  united  action  in  tackling  the  grave 
problems  presented  by  the  personnel  shortage.  But  there 
is  much  remaining  to  be  done.  The  following  are  the 
areas  needing  concentrated  attention  in  the  near  future: 

1.  The  trend  toward  united  action  must  continue  and  should 
keep   pace   with   the    rapidly    developing   national    and   world 
situation. 

2.  Adequacy  of  present  services  must  be  continuously  anal- 
yzed in  terms  of  their  relation  to  newly  emerging  war-related 
problems. 

3.  Agencies   need   to   classify   jobs   in    relation    to   types   of 
personnel   needed;   and   schools    and    agencies   must  work   to- 
gether in  developing  an  integrated  program  to  prepare  per- 
sonnel for  the  various  positions. 

4.  More  effective  methods  for  controlling  the  flow  of  per- 
sonnel should  be  developed,  from  the  angle  of  the  total  field 
rather   than   separate   agencies   or  sections  of   the   field ;   this 
implies  both  placement  of  new  workers  and  transfer  of  experi- 
enced workers  from  one  agency  to  another. 

5.  Local  coordinated  activity  must  be  accelerated. 

6.  Detailed  attention  must  be  given  to  problems  presented 
by  the  labor  stabilization  program. 

If  its  auspicious  start  toward  united  action  is  thus  followed 
up  with  continued  effort,  we  can  feel  confident  that  social 
work  will  meet  its  responsibilities  in  a  country  at  war. 
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What  of  Youth  in  Wartime? 


By  JOSEPHINE  D.  ABBOTT 

Educational  Consultant,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 


WAR  has  revealed  what  has  been  happening  to  our 
youth  for  a  long  time.  No  one  notices  young 
people  until  they  get  into  trouble,  become  violent, 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  our  communities  and  upset  our 
thinking.  Then,  we,  the  public,  become  alarmed  and 
clamor  for  action.  People  are  well  intentioned  but  unin- 
formed, and  inclined  to  think  that  the  problems  of  youth 
have  sprung  from  the  war  alone.  The  fact  is  that  these 
basic  causes  have  long  existed  and  are  merely  highlighted 
and  intensified  at  the  moment  by  the  present  world  con- 
ditions. 

The  present  report  of  a  quick  reconnaissance  study  of 
youth  and  its  problems  throughout  the  Middlewest  and 
the  Deep  South  will  present,  I  am  afraid,  a  rather  gloomy 
picture.  To  gather  material  on  youth's  needs  and  the 
various  communities'  efforts  to  meet  them  is  a  difficult 
assignment,  chiefly  because  facts  and  figures  show  such 
discrepancies;  statistics  prove  nothing;  and  so  little  first- 
hand knowledge  is  available.  The  method  I  have  used 
is  a  compilation  of  data  accumulated  as  the  result  of  inter- 
viewing prominent  interested  people — judges,  policewomen, 
school  superintendents,  ministers,  probation  officers,  social 
and  recreational  workers  and  teachers.  I  have  also  en- 
deavored, whenever  possible,  to  sample  the  thinking  of 
young  people  themselves  on  the  various  problems  con- 
fronting them. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
juvenile  delinquency  and  that  the  greatest  rise  is  in  cases 
of  sex  delinquency  among  girls.  However,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  reliable  statistics  to  substantiate  this  belief. 
This  is  partly  the  result  of  increased  vigilance  and  indis- 
criminate arrests  by  the  police  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  an  aroused  community,  alarmed  at  the  incidence  of 
venereal  disease  or  questionable  sex  activity.  In  some 
cases,  the  police  in  their  efforts  to  cooperate  with  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  have  apprehended  allegedly 
innocent  people  in  their  efforts  to  show  that  "they  are  on 
the  job."  In  others,  political  machinations  interfere  with 
the  making  of  arrests.  Then  again,  some  cities  wishing 
to  make  a  "good  showing"  have  even  denied  the  existence 
of  such  problems.  Even  in  those  courts  where  figures  are 
available  they  are  not  broken  down  to  differentiate  be- 
tween sex  and  other  delinquency  problems.  In  other  words, 
the  court  records  do  not  tell  the  true  story.  Central  in- 
dexing and  recording  are,  in  many  cases,  woefully  lacking. 
Another  factor  mitigating  against  obtaining  accurate  data 
is  the  wartime  increase  in  local  population.  This  throws 
out  of  focus  the  true  picture  of  the  situation  because  of 
the  volume  of  cases.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  demand  from 
already  overburdened  communities  that  the  courts  take 
over  many  problems  which  other  agencies  are  now  no 
longer  able  to  handle  because  of  inadequate  personnel. 
Thus  in  several  cities  truancy  is  now  a  court  problem. 
In  others,  roller  skating  on  the  streets  is  included  as  a 
reason  for  arrest  (violation  of  a  city  ordinance).  So  great 
is  the  variation  in  community  procedure  that  one  comes 
away  from  an  attempt  at  fact  rinding  more  bewildered 
than  at  the  outset. 


Talking  informally  to  judges,  policemen  and  police- 
women, probation  officers,  sheriffs,  and  matrons  of  federal 
and  county  jails,  I  heard  from  all  sides  stories  of  a 
tremendous  increase  in  sexual  promiscuity  among  young 
girls — sex  experimentation  beginning  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  in  the  Deep  South,  with  the  majority  of  cases  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years.  At  one  of  the  many  juvenile 
court  sessions  I  attended,  a  child  of  only  thirteen  was 
being  sent  to  a  reform  school  at  the  request  of  her  twice- 
divorced  mother  who  wished  to  be  relieved  of  further 
responsibility.  The  testimony  was  that  this  girl  had  been 
having  intercourse  with  three  sailors  a  night. 

Parental  supervision  has  decreased  throughout  the  United 
States  with  increased  opportunities  for  mothers  to  enter 
war  industries  and  for  those  in  the  higher  socio-economic 
brackets  to  engage  in  the  war  effort.  "Door-key"  chil- 
dren are  too  often  the  victims  of  these  misguided  parents. 
In  some  areas  many  women,  reported  through  the  munici- 
pal courts,  are  actually,  not  theoretically,  rejecting  and 
repudiating  their  children  in  their  newly  found  freedom. 
The  high  wages  they  now  earn  gives  them  a  chance  to 
lead  a  life  more  exciting  than  that  of  child  bearing  and 
rearing.  Husbands  are  coming  into  court  with  small  chil- 
dren in  their  arms  saying  that  their  wives  had  "walked 
out  on  them"  and  left  them  with  the  babies  to  care  for. 
Another  aspect  of  the  present  war  picture  in  many  cities 
is  the  women's  deliberate  selection  of  night-shift  work. 
Many  of  them  are  rejecting  their  feminine  roles.  They 
wish  to  control  their  own  fertility  in  marriage,  and  say 
they  never  wanted  the  children  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  them. 

THE  psychiatric  and  psychological  implications  in  this 
whole  drama  are  significant  and  could  shed  much 
light  on  the  ideology  of  the  girls  and  women.  The  value 
of  the  human  body,  the  feelings  of  personal  worth,  the 
dignity  and  ennobling  traditions  of  marriage  have  been 
left  out  of  their  training.  Where  does  the  responsibility 
for  this  failure  lie?  Whose  business  is  it  to  inculcate 
ideals  and  to  set  standards?  If  the  home  is  failing  to  do 
so,  are  the  schools  and  churches  picking  up  the  challenge? 
I  am  afraid  both  these  institutions  are  missing  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  our  times.  Many  educators  re- 
fuse to  see  the  problem.  Churches  and  schools  generally 
will  not  use  their  buildings  and  equipment  to  anything 
lilce  the  degree  needed  to  provide  recreational  activities 
for  leisure  hours.  Agencies  and  organizations  are  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  see  the  needs  of  the  people  in  their  own 
communities.  Local,  state  and  federal  jealousies,  and  these 
other  factors,  mitigate  against  a  good  community  program 
so  desperately  needed  at  the  moment. 

We  speak  of  the  need  for  rehabilitation.  Where  is  such 
a  program  to  be  found  adequate  to  meet  even  a  small  phase 
of  this  need?  I  visited  a  federal  jail  and  saw  and  talked 
to  the  teen-age  girls  housed  there,  some  of  them  for  twelve 
months.  In  some  cases  there  were  as  many  as  six  to  eight 
girls  in  a  small  cell  with  nothing  to  do  all  day  long, 
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exercising  for  only  one  hour  by  walking  in  the  corridors. 
No  social  planning  or  casework  is  available  or  even  thought 
of.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  picture  although  in  one 
city,  to  meet  this  lack,  agencies  volunteered  the  services 
of  several  of  their  workers  to  the  jail — the  Family  Ser- 
vice Bureau  handling  local  cases  and  the  Travelers  Aid 
those  from  out  of  town. 

Migrant  groups  housed  in  trailer  camps  present  a  serious 
problem  of  sociological  distortions  and  dislocations  due  to 
the  war.  Inadequate  housing,  no  recreation,  partial  school- 
ing, and  a  total  lack  of  health  facilities  too  often  charac- 
terize this  portion  of  our  population. 

WHAT  of  the  communities  themselves?  In  some 
cases,  they  deny  that  problems  exist.  In  others,  the 
hysteria  due  to  unwise  publicity  and  exaggeration  leads  an 
aroused  public  to  institute  repressive  measures  when  things 
have  gone  completely  out  of  hand.  Emergency  measures 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  The  importance 
of  adequately  trained  policewomen  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. In  the  present  war  emergency  they  are  being 
added  to  staffs  of  police  departments  in  various  cities.  We 
must  make  certain  that  their  services  will  be  retained  in 
the  postwar  period  as  a  part  of  good  community  planning. 
But  we  must  not  think  that  this  alone  will  solve  the 
problem. 

While  one  has  to  search  hard  and  long  to  find  new 
and  imaginative  projects  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
new  needs  of  youth,  fortunately  some  good  ones  do  exist. 
I  am  mentioning  now  only  a  few  which  I  personally  have 
visited  and  which  have  evolved  from  the  desire  of  a  com- 
munity, intelligently  aware  of  its  problems,  to  do  some- 
thing about  them. 

Teen-Town  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  such  an  enterprise. 
Here  youth  is  organized  on  a  basis  comparable  with  the 
city  administration.  I  talked  to  the  "mayor"  of  Teen- 
Town  and  found  that  they  have  their  own  governing 
council  to  which  problems  affecting  youth  are  referred 
by  the  City  Recreation  Association.  These  youngsters  of 
teen-age  have  their  own  youth  center,  run  their  own 
building  with  a  minimum  of  adult  supervision.  The  funds 
for  this  project  are  furnished  by  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

The  Teen-Age  Canteen  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  is  another 
example  of  youth's  efforts  to  solve  its  own  problems.  An 
interesting  aspect  of  this  plan  is  the  democratic  thinking 
of  these  young  people.  After  careful  deliberation,  they 
decided  to  admit  the  Japanese  and  Negroes  who  were  liv- 
ing in  their  community  into  their  youth  project.  This 
might  not  have  been  done  had  the  parents  had  a  hand 
in  making  the  decision,  but  the  young  people  said,  since 
we  have  to  live  in  a  world  with  these  people  why  not 
admit  them  into  fellowship  and  get  to  know  them  better. 
To  be  sure,  Monroe  is  not  an  area  with  large  numbers  of 
either  minority  race. 

The  president  of  the  canteen,  a  young  high  school  junior, 
said  to  me,  "We'd  sooner  have  good  places  to  go  to  than 
bad  ones,  and  if  the  town  won't  supply  anything  for  us, 
we'll  get  it  for  ourselves."  So  the  young  people  cam- 
paigned for  the  money.  By  appearing  before  every  or- 
ganized group  in  the  town  (population  18,000),  they 
finally  raised  enough  to  open  their  center.  They  had 
just  rented  a  building  when  I  was  there  and  were  about 
to  engage  a  paid  director  —  a  "bartender"  to  open  soft 
drinks  and  keep  a  friendly  eye  on  the  place.  I  asked  what 
sort  of  director  they  wanted  and  was  interested  in  the 


significance  of  their  answer.  The  high  school  coach  WM 
their  first  choice,  but  they  feared  that  if  they  hired  him 
the  school  department  might  try  to  gain  control.  Their 
next  choice  was  a  "motherly,  middle-aged  woman"  whom 
they  knew. 

In  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  the  City  Recreation  Commission  has 
turned  over  to  its  youth  a  building  now  known  as  the 
"Teen-Age  Club,"  operated  and  managed  by  youth.  It 
is  open  every  day  and  packed  evenings  for  dancing,  games, 
and  the  like. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  these  projects  are  successful  is 
because  the  young  people  have  taken  the  initiative  in  plan- 
ning and  managing  the  centers.  Others  are  failing  be- 
cause there  is  too  much  adult  thinking  and  planning  and 
too  much  adult  supervision.  When  this  happens,  the 
young  people  do  not  feel  that  these  centers  belong  to 
them  and  immediately  lose  interest.  They  have  told  me 
that  the  grown-ups  were  spying  on  them,  were  looking 
for  trouble,  were  trying  to  make  sure  that  building  and 
equipment  were  not  damaged.  In  short,  they  felt  that 
adults  did  not  trust  them.  This  attitude  causes  dissatis- 
faction and  disinterest  on  the  part  of  the  youngsters  and 
makes  them  rebellious. 

A  different  but  nevertheless  interesting  development  for 
teen-age  youth  is  that  of  the  Junior  Counselors  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  an  organization  which  now  has  similar  set-ups 
in  certain  other  cities.  This  program  is  open  to  any 
youngster.  No  social  or  racial  distinctions  are  made. 
Regularly  planned  monthly  meetings,  skits  and  dances, 
panel  discussions  and  youth  forums  are  run  by  the  girls 
and  boys  on  subjects  closedly  allied  to  their  needs  and 
interests.  Skits  on  the  correct  and  incorrect  way  to  behave 
on  a  date,  how  to  get  out  of  difficult  petting  and  necking 
situations  without  losing  caste,  how  to  apply  for  a  posi- 
tion, and  similar  problems,  are  merely  samples.  "You  are 
grown-up,  but  does  your  family  know  it?"  shows  the  cor- 
rect and  incorrect  way  to  entertain  the  boy  friend  at  home. 
These  young  people  make  their  own  rules  about  social 
behavior  at  dances,  correct  and  incorrect  attire  for  various 
functions,  the  prohibition  of  liquor  in  any  form  (their 
own  ruling)  and,  in  some  cases,  even  no  smoking  because 
of  the  fire  hazard. 

Another  significant  development  is  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association,  born  only  a  year  ago  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  This  is  an  invited  volunteer  lay  group  of  two  hun- 
dred key  people,  financially  backed  by  the  Kiwanis  Club. 
The  club  has  financed  a  building  for  youth  called  "The 
House  of  Friendship."  The  women  in  the  association 
work  closely  with  the  Juvenile  Courts  and  with  the  proba- 
tion officers.  One  of  them  goes  daily  to  the  court  to  be 
on  hand  to  help  the  judge  with  the  children  coming  before 
him.  They  assist  in  placing  and  working  with  the  chil- 
dren in  the  three  Parental  Homes.  They  investigate,  with 
the  police,  all  local  places  of  commercialized  recreation. 
They  study  the  laws  relating  to  children  and  youth  and 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  legislation. 
They  have  organized  a  youth  council  of  eighteen  high 
school  boys  and  girls  (consisting  of  three  representatives 
from  each  of  the  six  high  schools)  to  meet  monthly  to 
discuss  their  own  youth  problems  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations. They  have  organized  committees  in  each 
neighborhood  community  to  discuss  youth  needs  and  to 
select  a  center  for  youth  in  each  area  with  the  help  of 
the  schools,  churches,  and  agencies.  This  volunteer  group 
of  lay  people  is  carrying  out  one  of  the  best  and  most 
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effective  community  programs  I  have  yet  seen. 

There  may  be  many  others,  but  in  only  one  city  which 
I  visited  did  I  find  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  respon- 
sible for  getting  the  public  high  schools  to  allow  a  weekly 
dance  for  teen-age  youth  in  the  summer  time.  Two 
teachers  and  two  parents  volunteer  each  week  to  chaperone 
these  events.  This  project  is  being  watched  with  interest. 

What  of  the  need  for  adequate  sex  education?  Try 
to  find  such  a  program  in  the  majority  of  public  school 
systems,  although  I  did  find  an  outstanding  example  of 
an  integrated  sex  education  program  in  the  Skokie  Public 
School  in  Winnetka,  111.  But  elsewhere,  lack  of  public 
support  and  lack  of  proper  teaching  personnel  were  factors 
working  against  the  introduction  of  such  programs. 

In  Philadelphia  this  summer,  in  cooperation  with  lead- 
ing school  officials,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  sponsored  a  course 
"Health  and  Human  Relations"  of  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  hours  for  a  selected  group  of  teachers.  This  was 
subsidized  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
teachers'  expenses  were  paid  while  they  took  the  training. 
The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  has  appointed  ninety- 
seven  counselors  and  forty-three  counseling  teachers  to 
work  directly  with  pupils  on  their  personal  problems. 

Among  the  special  summer  projects  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  many  cities  I  visited,  a  few  warrant  special 


mention.  Outdoor  dances  under  municipal  auspices  have 
been  held  in  many  places.  Date  clubs  where  servicemen 
may  bring  girls  of  their  own  choosing,  all-night  movies, 
dances  and  entertainment  for  workers  of  the  "swing"  and 
"graveyard"  shifts,  are  still  other  attempts  made  by  com- 
munities to  meet  and  solve  their  problems.  In  one  city 
in  the  South,  the  Board  of  Education  runs  two  summer 
recreation  day  camps  for  boys  but  could  not  fill  them  this 
year,  because  the  boys  wished  instead  to  earn  money  by 
working  at  high  wages. 

And  what  does  it  all  add  up  to?  A  frantic  public  is 
only  now  becoming  aware  that  it  has  a  serious  problem 
on  its  doorstep.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
fully  warned  that  this  would  happen,  by  reports  on  ex- 
periences in  the  United  States  in  the  first  World  War 
and  in  other  countries  in  the  present  one.  There  is  not 
any  one  answer.  The  home,  the  church,  school  and  com- 
munity must  become  more  aware  and  alert  to  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  as  they  exist  today.  We  are,  many  of  us, 
too  specialized  and  too  narrow  in  our  fields  of  interest 
to  see  the  impact  of  the  total  picture  on  the  lives  of  young 
people.  What  we  need  now  is  more  action  and  less  talk. 
If,  through  all  our  serious  thinking  and  planning  now, 
we  can  do  something  constructive  immediately  and  in  the 
postwar  years,  we  may  perhaps  have  learned  a  lesson  that 
will  serve  us  well  in  the  future. 


Volunteers  at  School 


By  ANNA  A.  CASSATT 

Supervisor  of  Staff  Development,  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 


LAST  winter  in  Wake  County  (Raleigh),  N.  C., 
professional  social  workers  learned  some  lessons  from 
volunteers.  They  were,  perhaps,  unexpected  for  they 
were  the  by-products  of  a  course  that  social  workers  were 
conducting  for  the  benefit  of  lay  members  of  the  com- 
munity. While  the  group  of  interested  women — for  the 
most  part  well-to-do  housewives — were  learning  about 
the  social  set-up  in  the  county,  the  professional  social 
workers  found  that  they  themselves  were  learning  a  lot 
about  community  attitudes,  the  reasons  for  impatience  with 
social  work  and  social  workers,  the  prospects  of  future 
gains  through  a  greater  reliance  on  lay  participation. 

The  course  had  been  organized  by  the  family  security 
services  committee  of  the  Wake  County  Citizens  Service 
Corps.  It  was  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  the  local 
Red  Cross,  the  Family  Service  Society  of  Raleigh,  the 
Wake  County  Welfare  Department,  and  the  Family  Life 
Education  Program. 

One  of  the  first  decisions  the  committee  had  to  make 
was  what  agencies  to  include  under  the  term  "family 
security."  It  was  finally  decided  to  admit  volunteers 
from  agencies  whose  services  would  logically  be  drawn 
upon  in  case  of  a  war-caused  disaster,  such  as  sabotage  or 
bombing,  and  in  case  of  an  influx  of  a  large  number  of 
families  evacuated  from  other  areas.  Since  the  course  was 
an  experiment,  it  seemed  desirable  to  limit  the  number  of 
volunteers  by  not  going  too  far  afield. 

Because  the  probability  of   a  disaster  was  remote  the 


opinion  was  prevalent  that  the  social  agencies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Red  Cross,  were  not  greatly  in  need  of 
volunteer  help.  The  committee,  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  finding  an  incentive  that  would  stimulate  the  time- 
pressed  person  into  taking  the  course,  decided  to  design 
its  content  to  be  useful  for  the  volunteers  already  working 
on  the  welfare  committees  of  churches,  Parent-Teachers 
Associations,  and  other  community  groups.  Thus  the 
lectures  were  arranged  with  the  double  objective  of  prep- 
aration for  war  emergencies  and  building  a  foundation 
for  future  welfare  work  on  lay  committees.  Half  the  mem- 
bership was  recruited  from  the  PTA's  (largely  Protes- 
tant), part  of  the  remainder  through  the  Catholic 
Churches,  and  a  part  through  Jewish  synagogues. 

Each  representative  of  the  participating  agencies  pre- 
sented material  under  the  topics:  the  agency's  function  and 
limitations;  need  and  eligibility  for  services  and/or  relief; 
processes  involved  in  establishing  eligibility;  laws,  policies, 
and  procedures;  the  agency's  set-up  and  the  place  of  the 
volunteer  within  it.  Each  volunteer  received  a  booklet,  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  her  work,  which  contained  a  detailed 
outline  of  the  points  to  be  covered  in  the  session,  a  bib- 
liography of  required  and  suggested  reading,  and  a  work- 
ing vocabulary. 

The  first  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  use  of  volunteers  in  family  security  agencies.  The 
second  meeting  introduced  the  group  to  such  words  as 
"client",  "agency  function",  "deprivations",  "frustration", 
"resistance",  "relationship",  "limitations",  and  others  to 
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be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  social  worker.  These 
were  used  in  building  a  picture  of  how  frustration  and  per- 
sonal inadequacies  send  clients  to  social  agencies,  where 
they  may  find  help  through  the  interviews,  understanding, 
interpretation  and  material  aid  that  are  involved  in  the 
process  of  social  casework. 

In  the  next  several  meetings,  agency  representatives  gave 
brief  sketches  of  their  agencies'  work.  The  representative 
from  the  Family  Service  Society  brought  a  chart  showing 
the  number  of  social  resources  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  community.  While  each  volunteer  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  some  of  the  agencies,  none 
knew  all  of  them,  nor  how  they  were  interrelated.  The 
representative  of  the  Wake  County  Public  Welfare  De- 
partment drew  a  reaction  of  surprise  at  the  variety  of  serv- 
ices her  department  is  authorized  to  give  under  the  state 
welfare  laws.  An  attempt  was  made  to  clear  confusion  as 
to  its  function  and  that  of  the  Family  Service  Society  and 
the  Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross  representative  described 
it»  home  service  and  community  war  activities.  The  co- 
ordinator of  the  Family  Life  Education  Program,  after 
telling  of  this  new  service,  was  bombarded  with  so  many 
questions  that  the  crying  need  for  better  community  inter- 
pretation was  evident  at  once.  The  state  commissioner  of 
public  welfare  traced  the  background  of  public  welfare  in 
the  state  and  outlined  its  present  over-all  picture.  Over 
the  weeks,  considerable  time  was  spent  on  the  philosophy 
of  social  casework,  with  emphasis  on  its  mental  hygiene 
aspects,  client  participation,  and  differences  in  ability  to 
use  or  even  to  want  help. 

The  final  period  was  devoted  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
course.  Volunteers  and  instructors  joined  in.  The  volun- 
teers thought  that  there  had  not  been  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  just  how  they  were  to  be  used  in  each  agency. 
Some  said  that  there  was  too  much  theory,  that  they  would 
prefer  more  case  studies.  One  volunteer  remarked  that  she 
would  have  preferred  less  talking  about  the  mechanics  of 
the  work  of  the  agencies  and  more  discussion  of  family 
problems.  It  was  revealed  that  the  volunteers  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  problem  cases  which  had  brought 
out  agency  limitations.  The  instructors  emphasized  the 
fact  that  these  limitations  are  made  by  the  community  and 
not  by  the  agency  staff. 

ONE  issue  which  was  never  untangled  grew  out  of 
the  discussion  of  the  inability  of  some  families  to  use 
the  agency's  service.  Here  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  mu- 
tual understanding  between  professional  and  lay  members 
of  the  group.  The  volunteers  could  not  see  why  social 
casework  stopped  short  of  solving  some  family  problems. 
They  seemed  to  feel  that  agencies  were  unwilling  to  take 
hold  of  difficult  problems  or  inclined  to  give  up  too  easily, 
and  blamed  the  agencies  for  not  going  back  to  try  again 
after  time  had  provided  some  change  in  the  situation.  They 
talked  about  the  effects  upon  children  of  homes  where  prob- 
lems of  morals  or  cleanliness  or  failure  to  attend  school  are 
permitted  to  continue  year  after  year,  and  maintained  that 
the  social  agencies  should  take  responsibility  for  action. 
The  professional  group  referred  to  the  basic  philosophy 
of  social  work  which  leaves  the  individual  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  life  unless  he  breaks  some  of  society's  laws. 
But  the  volunteers  continued  to  believe  that  something 
could  be  done  about  a  family  situation  with  problems  not 
•cute  enough  to. engage  the  attention  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  but  still  of  serious  concern  to  the  whole 


community.  They  could  not  accept  the  explanation  that 
when  society  protects  individuals  against  the  curiosity,  ag- 
gression or  dominance  of  other  individuals,  it  also  protects 
them  against  their  genuine  concern  and  desire  to  help. 

The  discussion  of  the  objectives  of  social  casework,  the 
use  of  the  democratic  process,  attitudes,  the  professional 
self,  and  relationship  seemed  to  help  the  members  of  the 
group  who  felt  frustrated  by  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  get  something  done  right  away. 
Their  frustration  was  alleviated  intellectually,  though  their 
emotional  tension  remained,  by  an  explanation  of  agency 
functions  and  limitations,  the  choice  of  activities  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  use  of  time.  However,  they  reminded  the 
professionals  that  function  can  be  changed,  and  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  viewpoint  as  to  where  the  agency's  time  could 
be  placed  to  best  advantage.  The  only  possible  reason  for 
agency  non-activity  which  was  at  all  acceptable  to  them 
was  that  based  upon  the  limitations  of  the  family  itself, 
its  unwillingness  or  inability  to  use  the  agency's  service, 
its  satisfaction  with  the  adjustment  its  members  had  made 
to  their  problem.  They  could  not  accept  as  logical  reasons, 
agency  discouragement  or  limitation  of  functions,  staff  or 
funds,  for  these  situations,  they  said,  could  be  corrected. 

'  I  SHE  problem  which  kept  popping  up  like  a  Mexican 
JL  jumping  bean  was  the  area's  school  attendance  and 
the  need  for  truant  officers.  It  was  explained  that  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  United  States  educates  24  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  children  on  10  percent  of  the  nation's 
income,  and  that  though  each  taxpayer  in  this  section  pays 
a  higher  percent  of  his  income  for  maintaining  schools 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  there  are  not 
enough  funds  for  truant  officers.  But  the  question  refused 
to  remain  dormant.  The  next  time  it  angled  into  the  lime- 
light it  took  the  form  of  a  suggestion  that  the  school  teach- 
ers themselves  study  the  child's  home  conditions  and  prob- 
lems, attempting  to  relate  them  to  his  school  activities  and 
difficulties.  Again  it  was  suggested  that  truancy  may  be 
caused  by  the  school's  failure  to  offer  studies  which  interest 
the  child  or  are  within  his  capacity  to  learn,  and  also  that 
the  teacher  sometimes  fails  to  make  the  child  comfortable 
at  school.  All  of  these  points  failed  to  satisfy  the  volun- 
teers who  for  the  most  part  still  felt  that  children  who  are 
not  in  school  should  be  gotten  there  and  given  a  chance 
along  with  other  children,  regardless  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way.  It  is  this  tenacious  determination  of  lay  groups 
which  is  the  hope,  if  sometimes  the  despair,  of  professional 
social  workers.  It  gave  the  professionals  who  participated 
in  this  volunteer  course  the  cheerful  feeling  that  somehow 
and  in  the  not  too  distant  future  the  problem  of  truancy  in 
Wake  County  is  to  be  attacked  with  renewed  vigor. 

When  the  problem  of  young  girls  on  the  streets  with  sol- 
diers came  to  the  attention  of  the  volunteers,  they  acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  local  recreational  opportunities  for 
young  couples.  They  were  disturbed  by  the  increase  in 
illegitimacy  and  wondered  whether  a  family  social  agency 
could  go  so  far  in  forgetting  its  peacetime  functions  as  to 
assume  leadership  in  developing  recreational  opportunities. 
After  discussion  of  the  problem  the  volunteers  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  family  agency  was  looking  to  the  rec- 
reational groups  to  do  something  and  the  recreational 
agencies  were  looking  to  the  school  and  the  church.  The 
school  and  church,  on  their  part,  were  looking  to  the  home, 
but  in  many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  the  home  ex- 
cept through  court  action.  The  group  felt  that  the  com- 
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bined  influence  of  all  of  these  agencies  had  failed  to  de- 
velop in  the  home  the  skill  and  strength  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. The  discussion  revealed  a  sense  of  inadequacy  and 
frustration  in  regard  to  the  problem.  Eventually  it  was 
agreed  that  this  question  and  the  subject  of  school  at- 
tendance were  problems  demanding  careful  attention  by 
the  Committee  on  Family  Security  Services,  and  could  not 
be  solved  by  a  group  whose  immediate  objective  was  to 
gain  a  sketchy  picture  of  the  services  of  a  few  social 
agencies. 

The  volunteers  kept  trying  to  find  out  where  the  volun- 
teer's area  of  service  ends  and  that  of  the  professional  be- 
gins, and  some  asked  whether  the  work  of  the  volunteer 
does  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  turn,  the  profes- 
sionals learned  how  frustrating  it  is  to  a  lay  person  to  refer 
a  family  to  a  social  agency  only  to  be  told  that  because  of 
the  agency's  limitations  it  cannot  serve  the  family.  They 
saw  how  the  refusal  of  an  agency  to  accept  a  referral  for 
service,  even  on  the  grounds  that  acceptance  might  actually 
be  harmful  for  the  family,  can  completely  block  the  volun- 
teer's concern  and  interest,  with  the  result  that  attitudes 
develop  which  are  not  constructive  toward  social  work. 
They  saw  more  clearly  that  it  is  only  natural  for  the  lay 
person  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  service  to  the  family  when 
the  social  agency  has  admitted  defeat. 

One  of  the  most  significant  points  brought  home  to  the 
professionals  in  the  course  of  their  "teaching"  was  that  lay 
interest  could  be  held  only  if  the  layman  felt  useful.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  end  of  the  course  a  special  effort  was  made 
to  give  the  volunteers  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 
agencies.  The  Public  Welfare  Department  took  on  some 
volunteers  to  help  in  the  distribution  of  clothing,  and  for 
filing  and  clerical  jobs.  The  Family  Service  Society,  which 


includes  the  Travelers  Aid,  had  some  openings  at  the  in- 
formation desk  at  the  bus  station.  The  Red  Cross,  which 
was  undergoing  staff  changes  and  increasing  its  paid  staff, 
expected  to  use  as  many  of  the  women  as  would  be  inter- 
ested after  giving  additional  training.  The  coordinator  of 
the  Family  Life  Education  Program  asked  for  one  or  two 
volunteers  immediately  to  compile  a  list  of  courses  in  men- 
tal hygiene  and  counseling  at  nearby  colleges. 

One  indication  that  the  time  and  effort  put  into  the 
course  was  not  wasted  was  afforded  by  the  volunteer  who 
was  invited  by  the  committee  on  social  casework  of  the 
Community  Council  to  study  the  need  for  a  recreational 
center  and  day  nursery  in  a  poor  section  of  the  city.  She 
asked  another  member  of  the  group  to  serve  with  her. 
Remembering  what  they  had  learned  about  client  par- 
ticipation, these  two  suggested  that  the  families  living  in 
the  districts  under  study  be  requested  to  appoint  representa- 
tives from  that  neighborhood  to  serve  on  the  steering  com- 
mittee. Accordingly,  two  neighborhood  women  became 
members  of  the  committee  along  with  the  group  from  the 
more  prosperous  section  of  the  city.  They  have  given  in- 
valuable help  in  pointing  up  their  neighborhood's  needs 
to  the  committee. 

Time  did  not  permit  the  volunteers  to  evaluate  the 
course  specifically  in  relation  to  their  PTA  work.  On  the 
whole,  they  seemed  to  feel  that  the  course  had  given  them 
a  clearer  notion  of  the  social  and  welfare  resources  of  the 
community  and  their  functions,  a  better  knowledge  of 
agency  limitations  and  of  their  effect  upon  interested  in- 
dividuals in  the  community,  a  picture  of  mutual  intoler- 
ances which  turn  to  tolerance  through  understanding,  and 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  inner  workings  of  a  social 
agency  as  well  as  of  human  nature. 


A  Stitch  in  Time 


By  JAMES  M.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.  D. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health 


THE  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau  has  calculated  that  each 
neuropsychiatric  casualty  of  the  last  war  has  cost 
$30,000  so  far.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  loss 
of  time  in  training  each  individual,  the  loss  in  equipment 
and  the  lowered  efficiency  of  his  military  unit.  Neither 
does  it  include  the  loss  in  human  values  to  the  individual. 
It  should  be  quite  apparent  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  army,  the  individual,  and  the  pocketbook  of  the  tax- 
payer to  eliminate  the  mentally  unfit  from  military  service. 
From  the  beginning,  there  has  been  no  question  of  this 
either  in  selective  service  or  in  the  military  services. 

However,  methods  for  securing  this  desired  result  were 
at  first  not  too  well  worked  out.  Selective  service  de- 
pended on  the  recognition  of  neuropsychiatric  difficulties  by 
local  board  examiners  and  referral  for  diagnosis  to  the 
psychiatrists  on  the  medical  advisory  boards.  The  army 
depended  upon  a  psychiatric  examination  of  all  men,  the 
average  time  for  each  examination  being  about  five  or  six 
minutes.  The  time  factor  was  a  crucial  one,  and  various 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  concerned 
with  developing  mass  methods  of  detection  of  the  mentally 
unfit.  When  the  writer  was  discussing  the  problem  with 
Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson  of  the  National  Committee  for 


Mental  Hygiene  early  in  January  of  1941,  the  suggestion 
arose  that  there  should  be  some  way  to  utilize  the  vast 
amount  of  time  that  had  been  spent  through  the  years  in 
diagnosing  a  large  number  of  the  individuals  who  would 
be  called  up  for  military  service. 

Shortly  after  this  discussion,  Dr.  Stevenson  requested 
the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  to  conduct  an  experiment 
in  Hartford  to  see  what  information  could  be  obtained 
from  local  social  and  health  agencies  on  one  hundred  regis- 
trants. The  writer  had  been  thinking  of  information  avail- 
able in  certain  state  files  of  commitments  to  mental  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  for  the  feebleminded,  and  of  place- 
ments in  special  classes  in  the  public  schools.  Two  plans 
were  submitted  to  Lt.  Col.  William  B.  Smith,  state  medi- 
cal officer,  selective  service.  One  of  these  involved  clear- 
ance of  a  hundred  names  in  the  Hartford  social  service 
index ;  the  other  the  checking  of  a  thousand  names  against 
the  above  mentioned  state  files.  Both  experimental  sam- 
plings were  approved  by  Colonel  Smith.  Within  ten  days, 
the  results  of  search  of  state  files  were  sufficiently  success- 
ful to  warrant  making  this  a  permanent  part  of  the  official 
program  of  Connecticut  State  Selective  Service.  This  be- 
came effective  February  1,  1941. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  experiment  in  Hartford  proved 
that  valuable  material  could  be  obtained  from  the  various 
local  health  and  social  agencies,  but  that  the  procedure  was 
extremely  tedious  because  of  unsatisfactory  identifying  data 
on  registrants.  It  was  utterly  impractical  to  go  through 
this  procedure  on  any  large  scale  and  still  obtain  informa- 
tion in  the  time  available.  As  a  result,  Colonel  Smith  tried 
to  develop  a  method  of  securing  additional  means  of  iden- 
tifying registrants.  In  June  1942  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  use  of  an  identification  card  for  this  purpose. 

TN  the  meantime,  names  being  checked  against  state 
A  files  increased  progressively  as  training  camps  were  com- 
pleted, and  when  war  was  declared  the  volume  became  tre- 
mendous. The  mechanics  of  checking  such  a  large  list  of 
names  presented  many  problems.  First  of  all,  the  names 
were  sent  in  from  the  various  local  boards,  and  since  they 
were  in  serial  order,  they  had  to  be  alphabetized.  The  files 
of  the  committed  patients  presented  another  difficulty. 
There  was  a  separate  file  for  each  of  the  five  state  institu- 
tions and  twenty-three  files  of  private  mental  hospitals. 
Very  early,  the  cooperation  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
state  institutions  was  enlisted.  They  furnished  the  Bureau 
of  Mental  Hygiene  with  a  card  containing  suitable  identi- 
fying data  on  each  male  of  draft  age  who  had  ever  been 
a  patient  in  the  hospital.  From  these  cards  was  created  a 
single  master  file.  Similar  information  in  the  files  of  pri- 
vate hospitals  was  also  placed  on  individual  cards  and 
merged  with  this  master  file.  Since  then,  the  file  has  been 
kept  up  to  date  through  the  cooperation  of  the  various  hos- 
pital superintendents.  Eventually  cards  on  all  persons  who 
had  been  placed  in  special  classes  because  of  mental  re- 
tardation were  made  and  merged  in  this  same  file.  The 
state  police,  too,  searched  their  files  and  submitted  per- 
tinent information  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  back.  How- 
ever, pressure  of  other  war  work  made  actual  physical  ac- 
cess to  the  police  files  impossible,  so  that  this  cooperation 
terminated.  In  the  meantime,  army  regulations  had  been 
changed  so  that  the  police  information  was  no  longer  as 
important  as  at  first. 

After  the  introduction  of  an  identification  card  in  the 
summer  of  1942,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  alphabetize 
serial  lists,  and  the  checking  of  names  against  a  single  file 
became  a  simple  mechanical  operation.  It  was  possible  for 
a  clerk  to  check  a  thousand  names  a  day  against  this  one 
file. 

Some  interesting  problems  arose  as  to  methods  of  financ- 
ing the  program,  since  no  funds  were  available  from  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  for  the  purpose.  Through  permis- 
sion of  the  governor  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
some  unexpended  social  security  funds  were  used  to  pay 
for  clerical  assistance.  Later  the  governor  allowed  the  in- 
clusion of  these  expenses  in  the  state  war  budget.  Colonel 
Smith  who  had  attended  to  all  the  details  of  the  program 
on  selective  service  was  most  ingenious  and  persistent  in 
getting  things  done.  When  it  became  possible  to  use  identi- 
fication cards,  and  they  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Selective  Service,  he  secured  blank  cards  and  en- 
listed the  help  of  the  state  prison  in  printing  them. 

The  program  was  highly  centralized  from  the  beginning 
so  that  its  use  was  not  dependent  upon  the  discretion  of 
local  boards.  All  Class  I  men  were  processed  and  the  in- 
formation sent  to  the  state  medical  officer  of  selective  serv- 
ice. If  a  man  had  been  committed  to  a  mental  hospital,  the 
medical  officer  requested  that  he  be  placed  in  Class  IV-F. 


If  there  was  other  pertinent  information  about  him  it  was 
furnished  to  the  psychiatrist  of  the  medical  advisory  board 
where  he  was  sent  for  a  psychiatric  examination. 

After  January  1,  1942,  all  Class  I  registrants  except 
those  with  "obvious  physical  disabilities"  were  required  to 
go  to  the  army  induction  board  for  physical  and  mental 
examinations.  This  necessitated  a  change  in  the  program. 
Colonel  Smith  promptly  made  arrangements  with  the  army 
induction  board  to  furnish  the  psychiatrists  working  there 
with  the  information  previously  secured.  He  then  devel- 
oped an  efficient  filing  system  in  his  office,  whereby  ab- 
stracts on  registrants  would  be  available  to  the  examining 
psychiatrist  on  the  day  the  man  was  examined.  Later, 
when  a  second  induction  board  was  established  in  the  state 
the  procedure  was  modified  to  fit  in  with  the  new  set-up. 

Colonel  Smith  insisted  from  the  beginning  that  all  ab- 
stracts be  kept  confidential  and  that  they  be  returned  to 
him  at  the  close  of  each  day.  This  proved  of  inestimable 
value  in  later  securing  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  local 
agencies  and  of  private  psychiatrists  and  other  medical  men. 
It  prevented  any  difficulties  arising  from  the  registrants 
themselves. 

After  the  identification  card  was  developed  in  June 
1942,  it  was  possible  to  contact  the  social  service  exchanges 
in  the  state  regarding  their  use  for  clearing  the  men's 
names.  Through  the  helpfulness  of  Leroy  Ramsdell,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Hartford  Community  Chest  and 
Council,  a  meeting  was  arranged  with  the  executives  of 
the  thirteen  exchanges.  The  problem  was  presented  to  this 
group  and  their  aid  solicited.  Each  executive  agreed  to  call 
a  meeting  of  his  local  participating  agencies  to  secure  per- 
mission for  the  use  of  the  exchange  and  their  coopera- 
tion in  submitting  information  on  registrants.  These  prom- 
ises were  promptly  carried  out  and  there  was  enthusiastic 
support  by  the  various  local  agencies.  For  over  a  year  nou 
the  exchanges  and  social  agencies  throughout  the  state  have 
contributed  an  immense  amount  of  time  to  the  project. 

THE  final  procedure  adopted:  Each  registrant  wlm 
is  placed  in  Class  I  is  sent  two  identification  cards 
to  fill  out.  These  he  mails  to  the  local  board  which 
sends  them  to  the  medical  officer  of  selective  service.  One 
of  these  two  cards  is  then  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Hygiene  for  checking  against  the  master  file  pre- 
viously described.  The  other  is  sent  to  the  appropriate  lo- 
cal social  service  exchange.  If  the  man  or  his  family  is 
found  to  have  been  registered  in  the  exchange  by  an  agency 
that  might  presumably  know  of  any  neuropsychiatric  dif- 
ficulties, the  exchange  sends  a  standard  inquiry  form  to  the 
agency.  If  the  registrant  himself  is  known  to  the  agency, 
and  if  there  is  any  information  regarding  neuropsychiatric 
symptomatology,  the  agency  abstracts  the  material  and  re- 
turns it  to  the  exchange.  The  exchange  forwards  the  in- 
formation to  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  for  coordina- 
tion with  the  other  material  there.  All  the  material  then 
goes  on  to  the  medical  officer  of  selective  service,  where  it 
is  filed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  available  for  the  induc- 
tion board  on  the  day  that  the  registrant  comes  up  for 
examination. 

One  day,  after  this  final  program  was  in  progress,  the 
writer  happened  to  be  working  at  the  induction  center 
when  an  abstract  came  through  containing  some  general 
medical  information  as  well  as  neuropsychiatric  data.  The 
medical  officer  at  the  station  \vas  undecided  \vhether  to 
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give  it  to  the  psychiatrist  or  to  the  internist  working  on 
the  line.  The  writer  asked  him  if  general  medical  infor- 
mation would  be  useful  to  the  doctors  at  the  station  and 
the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative.  Arrangements  were  then 
made  with  the  state  medical  officer  of  selective  service  to 
include  general  medical  information  in  the  system,  and  the 
various  local  exchanges  were  requested  to  ask  the  agencies 
also  to  give  this  type  of  information  when  it  became  avail- 
able through  their  searching  of  records.  With  this  addi- 
tion, the  returned  abstracts  are  stamped  either  "psychiatric" 
or  "medical"  by  the  state  medical  officer  and  are  for- 
warded to  the  induction  board  where  they  are  given  to  the 
physician  making  the  examination. 

Attempts  were  made  from  the  very  beginning  to  get  the 
different  services  to  allow  volunteers  to  be  processed  in  the 
same  way  as  draftees.  These  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
but  eventually  the  gap  was  filled  when  all  the  services  were 
required  to  secure  their  men  through  selective  service. 
When  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Army  Corps  was  established, 
Colonel  Smith  arranged  with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
recruiting  service  for  the  screening  of  recruits  for  this 
group.  Since  the  women  are  not  registered  in  selective 
service  the  names  come  directly  from  the  recruiting  officer 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

At  the  time  the  program  was  worked  out  with  the  ex- 
changes and  local  agencies,  it  was  obvious  that  there  would 
be  men  who  would  not  have  come  to  the  attention  of  any 
of  the  organizations  on  whom  it  would  still  be  desirable  to 
have  a  social  history.  Therefore,  five  social  service  advisory 
boards  were  created  consisting  of  trained  psychiatric  social 
workers  and  covering  the  same  territory  as  the  medical 
advisory  boards.  These  workers  were  to  secure  psychiatric 
social  histories  at  the  request  of  the  state  medical  officer  of 
selective  service.  Some  of  these  he  would  ask  for  on  his 
own  initiative  and  some  at  the  instigation  of  the  psychi- 
atrists at  the  induction  board  who  could  reject  a  man  and 
request  a  social  history.  Since  all  rejection  papers  are  re- 
turned to  the  state  medical  officer,  he  could  then  arrange 
for  the  social  history  to  be  compiled  at  the  appropriate  so- 
cial service  advisory  board.  The  man  could  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  induction  board  for  examination  and  the 
psychiatrist  there  furnished  with  the  history,  or  he  could 
be  left  in  Class  IV-F  by  the  state  medical  officer  if  the 
history  was  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  original  suspicions 
of  the  psychiatrist  were  confirmed  and  no  further. examina- 
tion was  necessary. 

There  have  been  no  difficulties  encountered  in  the  way 
of  objection  from  registrants.  However,  two  errors  in 
identification  have  occurred.  One  of  these  happened  before 
the  identification  card  was  created.  Two  men  with  identi- 
cal names  and  birthdates  were  confused,  but  the  error  dis- 
covered before  the  wrong  man  was  ordered  to  the  induc- 
tion board.  In  the  second  instance,  a  psychiatric  clinic  mis- 
takenly identified  a  previous  patient.  When  the  registrant 
protested,  arrangement  was  made  for  an  appointment  at 
the  clinic  where  correction  was  made.  This  man  approved 
of  the  program  highly  when  it  was  explained  to  him.  An- 
other interesting  event  occurred.  A  pair  of  twins  were 
found  to  have  registered  as  one  individual,  using  the  first 
name  of  one  as  a  middle  name.  This  trick  was  discovered 
because  the  family  had  been  previously  registered  by  an 
agency. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  care- 
ful tabulation  of  statistical  results.  There  have  been 
changes  from  time  to  time  in  army  regulations,  in  pro- 


cedures used,  and  in  the  group  of  men  being  classified  by 
selective  service.  For  example,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
program's  operation,  approximately  one  percent  of  the  reg- 
istrants were  found  to  have  been  former  mental  hospital 
patients,  another  one  percent  had  been  in  special  classes, 
and  one  percent  had  police  records  warranting  their  exclu- 
sion. A  year  ago,  when  a  great  many  men  working  in  war 
plants  were  reclassified  by  selective  service,  these  percent- 
ages dropped  appreciably.  This  merely  meant  that  indus- 
trial employers  had  already  done  a  certain  amount  of 
screening  for  their  own  purposes.  When  the  lower  age 
groups  were  taken  in,  the  percentage  of  those  having  rec- 
ords of  hospital  commitments  dropped.  Changes  in  army 
regulations  affected  the  acceptance  of  men  with  certain 
types  of  police  records.  About  4  percent  of  the  men 
cleared  through  social  service  exchanges  have  been  found 
to  have  a  history  of  past  difficulties.  These  men,  of  course, 
are  not  all  rejected,  the  decision  being  up  to  the  psychiatrist 
at  the  induction  board.  It  is  based  both  on  social  history 
and  the  current  examination.  The  exchanges  in  the  larger 
cities  have  identified  and  obtained  information  on  a  greater 
percentage  of  men  than  those  in  the  smaller  communities, 
but  this  might  be  expected  in  terms  of  the  distribution  of 
various  health  and  social  agencies  in  the  state. 

/TAHERE  have  been  shortcomings  in  the  program; 
A  some  have  been  remedied.  Volunteers  in  the  armed 
services  were  never  processed  through  the  system.  A  check- 
up later  of  all  servicemen  returned  to  the  state  hospitals  be- 
cause of  neuropsychiatric  disability  showed  that  they  had 
either  volunteered  for  service  or  had  been  drafted  during 
the  three  months  prior  to  the  development  of  the  program. 
This  difficulty,  of  course,  has  been  somewhat  remedied  be- 
cause all  the  services  now  obtain  men  through  selective 
service.  But  women  recruits  for  the  navy  and  marine  corps 
and  the  seventeen-year-old  boys  recruited  for  all  the  serv- 
ices are  still  not  screened. 

Another  difficulty  at  first  was  that  the  histories  sub- 
mitted by  agencies  tended  to  emphasize  bad  family  history 
rather  than  definite  information  regarding  the  adjustment 
of  the  registrant.  Since  the  registrant  was  to  be  judged 
on  his  own  merits  at  the  induction  station,  it  was  impor- 
tant that  something  be  known  about  him  if  the  history  were 
to  be  valuable  to  the  psychiatrist.  Discussion  of  this  point 
with  the  agencies  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the 
abstracts  sent  in. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  shortcoming  has  been  the  relatively 
small  use  made  of  the  advisory  social  service  boards  by  the 
psychiatrists  at  the  induction  board.  There  are  a  great 
many  men  in  Connecticut  who  have  come  here  from  other 
states  because  of  war  industry.  They  would,  of  course,  not 
be  known  to  the  agencies  of  the  state.  There  are,  besides, 
many  maladjusted  persons  who  have  never  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  any  kind  of  agency.  For  these,  the  use  of  the 
social  service  advisory  boards  should  be  most  helpful. 
These  boards  have  another  potential  use,  provided  that 
other  states  developed  a  similar  resource.  They  could  well 
serve  as  a  mechanism  of  interstate  inquiry.  Such  use  has 
been  made  of  the  boards  on  one  or  two  occasions  by  the 
selective  service  officials  of  other  states. 

The  program  is  designed  to  aid  and  supplement  the  psy- 
chiatric examination  of  the  induction  boards.  The  army 
has  been  most  appreciative  of  the  assistance  rendered  and 
in  certain  other  areas  has  used  the  experience  to  inaugurate 
similar  programs  under  army  auspices. 
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Tunisia,  Relief  Rehearsal 


By  KINGSBURY  SMITH 


TWENTY-FOUR  hours  behind  the  Allied  armies 
as  they  moved   across  Tunisia  came  a   little  band 
of   twenty-two   American    civilians,    bringing    food, 
clothing,   other   needed   supplies   to   the   civil   population. 
These  twenty-two  men,  representing  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Foreign    Relief    and    Rehabilitation    Operations,    swiftly 
covered  all  Tunisia,  offering  aid  to  the  war-stricken  peo- 
ple almost  before  the  guns  had  ceased  firing. 

The  occupation  of  North  Africa  was  OFRRO's  first 
opportunity  to  test  its  long  considered  plans  for  bringing 
help  to  the  peoples  of  the  Axis-oppressed  countries.  Work- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  military  personnel  as  they  moved 
into  each  new  town,  the  relief  unit's  timing  was  so  close 
that  a  supply  truck  carrying  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  head  of 
the  mission,  was  bombed  and  had  to  be  abandoned  near 
Kasserine.  Mr.  Hoehler  lost  his  suitcase  containing  all 
his  clothing  and  personal  possessions;  he  says  somewhat 
ruefully  that  the  first  relief  extended  in  Tunisia  was  his 
private  contribution. 

The  mission's  first  step  was  to  determine  the  needs  of 
the  population.  They  found  that  because  of  the  swiftness 
of  Allied  military  victories,  devastation  and  suffering  were 
on  a  relatively  small  scale.  Many  of  the  Tunisians  had 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  goods.  As  a  result,  there 
was  little  outright  American  charity.  In  some  instances, 
the  consumer  paid  directly  to  the  relief  agents;  in  other 
cases,  supplies  were  charged  off  under  lend-lease  to  the 
local  French  authorities. 

Needs  varied  from  place  to  place.  There  was  a  food 
shortage  in  the  city  of  Tunis,  although  nothing  approach- 
ing famine.  The  Jews  were  most  in  need  of  help,  since 
the  Germans  had  requisitioned  their  buildings,  taken  their 
stoves,  iceboxes,  bedding  and  furniture,  and  collected  from 
them  a  fine  of  20,000,000  francs. 

Herbert  H.  Lehman,  New  York's  former  governor,  direc- 
tor of  OFRRO,  made  this  organization's  chief  work- 
ing principle  that  of  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
Accordingly,  the  relief  staff  immediately  sought  the  co- 
operation of  the  various  leaders  in  Tunis.  Through  the 
president  of  the  Jewish  community,  the  Sheik  of  the 
Medinah,  and  representatives  of  the  French  public  welfare 
organizations,  arrangements  were  made  to  get  food  and 
clothing  to  the  needy,  and  to  begin  the  difficult  task  of 
returning  people  to  their  homes  and  normal  occupations. 
Arabs,  Jews,  French  and  Italians  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices. Supplies  of  sugar,  flour,  rice,  tea  and  clothing  were 
moved  in  by  military  trucks  and  from  transports  in  the 
harbor.  Relief  markets  \vere  established  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  operated  mostly  by  local  volunteers  under 
American  supervision.  The  opening  of  each  market  was 
occasion  for  a  celebration,  with  Allied  flags  flying,  and 
signs  announcing  Klarchandise  dcs  Allies.  Each  head  of 
a  family  whose  need  because  of  war  damage  was  certified 
by  local  authorities,  bought  his  ration  card,  then  went 
down  the  line  receiving  four  kilos  of  flour,  two  kilos  of 
sugar,  one  kilo  of  rice,  four  cans  of  milk,  one  cake  of 
soap,  a  used  dress  or  suit,  and  other  items.  Free  supplies 
were  given  only  to  the  few  who  were  completely  penniless. 


In  the  Tunisian  villages,  clothing  was  of  greater  interest 
than  food.  Many  people  were  half  naked  because  supplies 
had  been  unavailable  for  months.  Most  of  the  clothing 
provided  the  Tunisians  was  secondhand;  a  dress  cost  from 
$1  to  $2,  pants  or  coat  50  cents  or  $1. 

Within  a  few  weeks  OFRRO's  relief  markets  had 
served  100,000  people  at  thirty  different  centers  in  Tunisia 
— and  all  under  the  supervision  of  only  22  men. 

For  several  months  the  relief  unit  distributed  free  milk 
to  thousands  of  undernourished  children.  General  distri- 
bution has  now  been  discontinued,  but  60,000  sick  children 
still  draw  their  daily  milk  ration. 

OFRRO  offered  actual  cash  only  to  the  European 
political  prisoners  who  were  being  released  from  their 
long  internments.  Even  this  was  not  government  money, 
but  funds  collected  by  private  groups  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  These  prisoners — Jews  who  had  fled 
from  Nazi  territory  or  Spanish  Republican  soldiers  who 
had  fled  Spain — were,  of  course,  penniless,  and  the 
agents  arranged  to  give  each  man  a  suit  of  clothes  and 
200  francs.  But  most  of  the  refugees  asked  only  their 
freedom.  For  example,  four  out  of  five  prisoners  at  Oran 
refused  the  money,  saying,  "All  we  want  is  work."  Most 
of  them  found  work  quickly,  some  with  the  British  Pioneer 
Corps,  others  in  the  Spanish  or  Jewish  communities.  Those 
too  badly  crippled  to  work,  the  relief  staff  placed  in  a 
land  camp  at  Fouke  Marine.  Almost  immediately  the 
camp  became  practically  self-supporting.  The  cripples 
planted  a  truck  farm,  are  raising  chickens,  rabbits  and 
ducks,  and  began  making  grass  sandals.  Footwear  is 
scarce  in  North  Africa,  and  the  sandals  sell  readily. 

In  the  meantime,  public  health  officers  with  the  relief 
unit  were  inspecting  sanitation  and  establishing  regulations 
to  prevent  epidemics  of  disease.  Agricultural  experts  made 
careful  survey  of  rural  Tunisia.  They  discovered  prospects 
for  this  year's  harvest  were  unusually  good,  and  that  the 
Germans  had  not  had  time  to  damage  the  crops  appre- 
ciably. With  help  in  restoring  transportation  facilities, 
and  some  additional  supplies  of  farm  machinery  and  seeds, 
they  have  made  certain  that  Tunisian  farms  will  be  so 
productive  that  the  country  will  probably  have  grain  for 
export. 

THOUGH  conditions  were  mild  compared  with  what 
will  be  faced  in  parts  of  Europe,  Tunisia  was  a  valu- 
able rehearsal.  Our  men  learned  that  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  at  its  lowest  is  paradisical  compared  to  many 
other  standards — that  in  quick  relief  work  we  must 
take  into  consideration  local  standards,  not  our  own.  The 
staff  also  discovered  that  the  Tunisians  resented  any  sug- 
gestion of  that  all  too  common  American  failing — the 
Santa  Claus  complex — and  learned  how  to  deal  tactfully 
with  this  very  natural  attitude  of  pride. 

Tunisia  was,  of  course,  only  the  first  dip  into  the  bucket. 
Our  government  expects  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  help  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  rehabilitate  great 
areas  of  the  world.  But  this  is  not  wholly  a  humanitarian 
gesture;  we  frankly  expect  this  investment  to  pay  dividends. 
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In  the  first  place,  as  the  word  spreads  of  America's 
readiness  to  bring  help  to  the  war-stricken  areas  it  will 
encourage  the  people  of  the  conquered  countries,  and 
eventually  even  those  of  the  enemy  countries,  to  welcome 
and  cooperate  with  our  armies.  The  Sicilians,  for  ex- 
ample, made  our  invasion  easier  by  their  friendly  attitude. 
The  war  is  costing  American  taxpayers  about  a  billion 
dollars  every  three  days.  Should  America's  relief  pro- 
gram shorten  the  conflict  by  even  a  week  or  two,  the  sav- 
ings in  dollars,  not  to  mention  human  lives,  would  be 
enormous.  So  far,  OFRRO  has  asked  only  one  half 
billion  dollars  for  its  work. 

Hope  of  shortening  the  war  is  sufficient  in  itself  to 
justify  the  program,  but  its  main  objective  is  to  win  the 
peace,  and  to  win  it  quickly  by  averting  economic  chaos 
and  political  confusion  in  the  liberated  countries. 

Oppression,  starvation,  shattered  economies  breed  riot 
and  anarchy.  Immediate  help  to  prostrate  countries  may 
mean  the  difference  between  anarchy  bred  of  desperation, 
and  a  well-ordered  rebuilding  of  their  war-wrecked  lives. 
Complete  breakdown  of  Europe  might  well  lead  to  an- 
other worldwide  depression.  Any  program  that  helped 
avert  a  depression  would  be  cheap  at  any  imaginable  price. 

We  can  maintain  our  system  of  free  enterprise  only  in 
a  sane,  cooperating  society  of  nations  which  will  enable 
us  to  be  both  free  from  the  burden  of  war,  and  enter- 
prising in  world  trade.  The  price  we  pay  to  help  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  war,  and  prevent  world  chaos,  it  is 
argued,  will  be  a  gilt-edge  investment  in  preserving  and 
furthering  our  kind  of  world. 

True,  our  investment  may  for  a  short  time  be  enormous. 
We  shall  have  to  aid  the  various  countries  with  money, 
food,  clothing,  building  supplies,  seeds,  agricultural  and 
industrial  machinery.  OFRRO  is  already  arranging  stock- 
piles of  supplies.  In  so  doing,  it  is  trying  to  avoid  the 
use  of  commodities  we  ourselves  need.  For  example, 
OFRRO  is  building  up  stock  piles  of  clothing  for  10,- 
000,000  people,  at  a  cost  of  $54,000,000.  Much  of  the 
clothing  will  be  made  of  materials  rarely  used  for  such 
purposes.  Osnaburg,  similar  to  flour  sacking,  of  which 
there  is  a  surplus,  will  be  dyed  attractive  colors  and  made 
into  dresses  and  blouses  for  warm  climates.  Canvas  and 
duck,  of  which  also  there  is  now  no  shortage,  will  be 
used  for  shoes,  men's  trousers,  and  work  clothing.  Several 
million  yards  of  aralac,  a  casein  product  with  many  of 
the  properties  of  wool,  will  be  turned  into  skirts  and 
snowsuits  for  northern  peoples.  Special  designs  utilize 
every  short  cut  to  conserve  yardage  and  labor.  Not  one 
hook,  snap  or  metal  fastener  is  used.  The  clothing  will 
be  only  an  emergency,  basic  wardrobe,  but  it  will  be  com- 
fortable, practical,  and  achieve  some  variety  through  colors 
and  fabrics. 

Similar  plans  for  providing  food  and  the  other  neces- 
sities are  vinder  way.  And  experience  has  shown  the  relief 
agents  that  once  people  are  helped  to  plant  and  harvest 
a  crop,  the  peak  of  relief  operations  has  been  passed  and 
people  can  begin  to  help  themselves. 

Raw  materials  are  to  be  made  available  according  to 
need,  rather  than  to  ability  to  pay — one  of  OFRRO's  most 
i evolutionary  ideas.  But  we  shall  expect  payment  when- 
ever it  is  at  all  possible.  Where  payment  of  money  is 
out  of  the  question,  we  shall  expect  compensation  in  the 
form  of  certain  trade  arrangements,  reduction  of  tariffs, 
and  the  like.  We  intend  to  keep  a  dollar  and  cents  record 
of  the  aid  we  render,  although  we  will  not  place  a  mort- 


gage on  the  future  of  the  war-wrecked  countries  of  the 
world  by  attempting  to  enforce  payment  of  huge  war 
debts,  as  we  did  after  the  last  war.  A  prosperous  customer 
is  better  than  an  impoverished  debtor,  in  any  business. 

THE  American  government  recognizes  the  fact  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other  one  nation  can 
restore  the  world  from  its  resources  alone.  In  order  to 
secure  the  close  cooperation  of  the  other  Allies,  the  State 
Department  has  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  An 
American  draft  agreement,  designed  to  serve  as  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  UNRRA,  drawn  up  in  consultation 
with  the  British,  Soviet,  and  Chinese  governments,  has 
recently  been  submitted  to  forty  other  nations,  in  substi- 
tution for  a  previous  proposal  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  smaller  nations  led  by  The  Netherlands.  [See  page 
275.] 

The  proposal,  if  adopted,  will  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive agreements  for  non-military  cooperation  between 
the  Allies  during  and  after  the  war  that  has  been  put 
forward.  Some  critics  have  described  it  as  another  League 
of  Nations.  It  calls  for  establishment  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  one  representative  of  each  associated  nation.  With 
this  council,  meeting  twice  yearly,  would  rest  final  de- 
cision on  basic  policies.  A  central  committee,  in  continuous 
session,  limited  to  representatives  of  the  four  major  Allied 
powers,  would  carry  on  the  real  work,  under  the  council's 
policies,  but — and  this  was  the  revision  upon  which  the 
smaller  nations  insisted— all  decisions  of  the  central  com- 
mittee would  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  ultimate 
approval  of  the  council.  The  director  general  of  the  or- 
ganization would  be  appointed  by  the  council  on  unanimous 
nomination  by  the  central  committee;  and  as  executive 
authority,  he  could  be  removed  by  the  council  on  recom- 
mendation, by  unanimous  vote,  of  the  central  committee. 
It  is  expected  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  UNRRA  will 
take  place  sometime  in  November. 

Each  member  government  would  pledge  contributions 
"within  the  limits  of  its  available  resources."  For  ex- 
ample, at  least  50  percent,  perhaps  more,  of  the  total 
cereals  required  for  European  relief  can  readily  come  from 
areas  outside  the  United  States,  and  a  start  has  been  made 
with  the  international  wheat  agreement,  by  which  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the  United 
States  have  undertaken  to  contribute  large  quantities  of 
wheat.  To  fulfill  the  Atlantic  Charter  pledge  that  all 
nations  shall  enjoy  equal  access  to  raw  materials,  the  raw 
material  producing  countries  of  the  United  Nations  will 
contribute  a  certain  percentage  of  their  surplus  stocks  of 
oil,  coal,  cotton,  rubber,  iron  and  tin,  to  a  pool.  Nations 
lacking  these  resources,  such  as  Italy,  for  example,  will 
receive  them  from  the  pool,  paying  what  they  can,  but 
receiving,  as  a  temporary  pump-priming  measure,  what 
they  need. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  UNRRA  would  be 
shared  by  member  governments  on  a  proportionate  basis 
determined  by  the  council. 

The  proposal  provides  that  any  direct  financial  commit- 
ments made  by  this  government  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Congress.  The  plan  itself,  being  an  agree- 
ment rather  than  a  treaty,  was  not  intended  to  be  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  Senate.  However,  it  has  aroused 
such  discussion  that  the  Administration  may  submit  it  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  approval. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  National  Resources  Planning  Board's  six-point  program  for  veterans, 
with  variations,  went  into  the  House  hopper  under  the  name  of  Patman 
of  Texas. 

The  agile  Texan  introduced  his  bill  the  day  Congress  convened,  thereby 
beating  a  round  dozen  or  more  of  his  colleagues  to  the  draw.  In  presenting 
his  measure,  Mr.  Patman  did  not  mention  the  NRPB.  Neither  did  anyone 
else.  That  unfortunate  agency,  now  officially  defunct,  received  neither  credit 
nor  blame. 

Tho  Patman  bill  (HR  3200,  referred  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee) covers  the  NRPB's  six  points  and  carries  additional  provisions  for  the 
creation  of  a  Custodian  of  Surplus  War  Property,  whose  duties  will  be  to 
dispose  of  such  property  "with  a  view  to  facilitating  and  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  various  communities  in  the  several  states  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  upon  their  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  as  well  as  by  others,  of  small  business  enterprises."  The  value  of  War 
Bonds,  used  *in  such  purchases,  will  be  increased  10  percent.  A  special  pro- 
vision is  included  enabling  qualified  vet- 


erans to  purchase  farms  under  the  terms 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act. 


A  NEW  OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILI- 

tation  has  been  set  up  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  to  administer  the  ex- 
panded federal-state  civilian  rehabilita- 
tion program  authorized  under  the 
Barden-LaFollette  act  of  July  6,  1943. 
Michael  Shortley  goes  from  the  Social 
Security  Board's  bureau  of  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  as  director. 

The  program  rounds  out  the  provi- 
sions the  federal  government  is  making 
for  the  care  of  the  handicapped.  The 
Veterans  Administration  will  provide  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  and  the  new 
set-up  will  look  after  other  groups  of 
the  handicapped  not  receiving  service 
under  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  Bardon-LaFollette  act  was  in- 
tended to  meet  a  special  wartime  need 
to  provide  for  those  injured  in  non- 
military  war  services.  Civilians  covered 
include  those  serving  as  unpaid  volun- 
teers in  the  Aircraft  Warning  Service, 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  or  in  protective 
services  under  the  U.  S.  Citizens  De- 
fense Corps.  It  includes,  also,  officers 
and  members  of  the  crews  of  vessels 
owned  or  chartered  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  or  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration. 

As  a  war  measure,  under  the  act, 
the  federal  government  will  pay  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  states  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  these  war  disabled  citi- 
zens. Under  the  act,  federal  grants 
will  cover  the  entire  administrative  cost 
of  approved  state  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  half  the  expense  for 
rehabilitating  individuals  other  than  war 
disabled  civilians.  State  hoards  of  voca- 
tional education  will  serve  as  agencies 


for  the  administration,  supervision,  and 
control  of  the  state  programs,  except 
that  administration  of  rehabilitation  for 
the  adult  blind  is  committed  to  state 
blind  commissions  or  similar  agencies 
having  authority  under  state  laws. 


WARNING  AGAINST  THE  "SINISTER  MEN- 
ace  of  the  Wagner  -  Murray  -  Dingell 
bill,"  a  National  Physicians'  Committee 
for  the  Extension  of  Medical  Service  is 
conducting  a  high-power  campaign  to  de- 
feat the  health  provisions  in  the  measure. 
Two  pamphlets  denouncing  the  bill  in 
lurid  terms  are  being  given  nationwide 
distribution.  A  typical  hair  raiser  de- 
mands: "A  continuation  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  under  the  Christian  concept 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  human  personality 
.  .  .  the  American  Way." 

The  committee  is  the  brain  child  of 
a  group  of  physicians,  laymen,  drug 
manufacturers  and  "philanthropists." 


TWO  WAR  AGENCIES  CLOSELY  CONCERNED 

with  civilian  welfare  were  left  without 
helmsmen  last  month  when  presidential 
appointments  placed  James  M.  Landis, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense, and  Charles  P.  Taft,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Community  War  Services, 
in  important  positions  in  foreign  service. 
Dean  Landis,  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  is  now 
American  Director  of  Economic  Opera- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  and  principal 
American  civilian  representative  of  the 
Middle  East  supply  center  with  personal 
rank  as  minister.  In  effect,  he  is  United 
States  Minister  for  economic  matters  to 
all  the  Middle  Eastern  countries.  As 
such,  he  will  work  closely  with  the  pres- 
ent ministers  of  these  countries  who  will 
remain  supreme  on  political  matters.  In 
accepting  Dean  Landis'  resignation  from 


the  OCD,  the  President  commended  him 
for  having  done  "a  fine  job  under  great 
difficulties." 

Mr.  Taft  is  now  chairman  of  two 
committees  concerned  with  the  Far  East 
— the  Area  Committee  for  Coordination 
of  the  Planning  of  United  States  Agencies 
in  providing  assistance  in  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  East  Indies,  and  a 
similar  committee  for  Malaya.  The 
committees  were  set  up  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Economic  Coordination,  w host- 
activities  are  now  included  in  the  newly 
created  Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration, headed  by  Leo  T.  Crowley. 


SENATOR  GEORGE  OF  THE  SENATE  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  suggesting  a  con- 
gressional study  of  the  expected  drain 
on  social  security  funds  in  light  of  war- 
time developments.  He  agrees  with 
Senator  Vandenberg  that  a  closer  re- 
examination  of  the  subject  should  be 
made  before  any  decision  is  reached  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  tax  should  be 
allowed  to  double  on  January  1,  1944. 
Senator  Vandenberg,  who  twice  has  suc- 
ceeded in  postponing  the  scheduled  in- 
crease in  the  tax,  is  now  quoted  privately 
as  saying  he  isn't  so  sure. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  proposals  be- 
ing discussed  at  tax  conferences  between 
the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau,  War  Mobilization  Direc- 
tor Byrnes,  Economic  Stabilization  Di- 
icctor  Vinson,  Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosen- 
man,  and  Randolph  Paul,  Treasury  tax 
expert,  is  one  to  increase  social  security 
taxes  as  outlined  in  the  Wagner  bill 
both  as  a  means  of  meeting  a  big  share 
of  tax  demands  and  absorbing  excess 
purchasing  power.  On  this,  too,  Senator 
Vandenberg  is  understood  to  have  an 
"open  mind."  The  Michigan  senator's 
position  is  significant  in  the  light  of  his 
previous  attitude  on  the  subject. 


WARNED  BY  CHAIRMAN  CANNON  OF 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
that  the  stork  was  ahead — "way  ahead" 
— of  production  schedules,  the  House 
voted  an  additional  $18,620,000  to 
maintain  the  government  child  and  ma- 
ternity program  for  the  wives  and  in- 
fants of  men  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
amount,  it  is  estimated,  will  provide 
$84.50  per  baby  for  some  220,000  in- 
fants expected  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  On  September  28,  the  Senate 
approved  the  appropriation  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

House  debate  on  the  subject  included 
everything  from  socialized  medicine  to 
Harry  Hopkins. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


International  Relief  Plan 

COMPLETE  text  of  the  proposed  relief  plan  of  the 
United  Nations  has  just  been  released  as  this  issue 
goes  to  press  with  Kingsbury  Smith's  article,   "Tunisia, 
Relief  Rehearsal." 

Social  work's  keen  interest  in  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posal will  be  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  the  familiar 
task  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  is  to  be  an  important 
common  undertaking  of  the  United  Nations.  The  plan 
itself  is  a  fa'scinating  piece  of  experimental  strategy,  deal- 
ing at  the  complicated  international  level  with  many  or- 
ganizational issues  with  which  social  work  has  struggled 
at  different  levels  in  this  country.  The  plan  is  clearly 
intended  ( 1 )  to  secure  wide  participation  on  the  part  of 
member  nations  both  large  and  small;  and  (2)  to  assure 
the  concentration  of  administrative  controls  requisite  to 
practical  operating  efficiency. 

For  the  first,  each  member  government  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  one 
representative  and  one  vote  in  a  council,  vested  with  ulti- 
mate authority  and  considerable  advisory  responsibility. 
For  the  second,  a  central  committee  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives from  China,  Russia,  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
is  given  wide  administrative  and  policy  making  powers. 
Then  a  director  general  is  given  responsible  authority  to 
administer  the  program  within  the  broad  policies  deter- 
mined by  the  council  or  central  committee. 

Meeting  regularly  at  least  twice  a  year  the  authority 
vested  in  the  council  includes:  approval  of  the  operating 
budget  of  the  administration ;  the  right  to  "open  for  recon- 
sideration" any  decision  of  the  central  committee  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  (all  such  decisions  must  be 
fully  reported  to  the  member  governments)  ;  the  technical 
right  to  elect  and  remove  the  director  general  (but  he  can 
be  so  elected  or  removed  only  on  the  unanimous  nomina- 
tion or  recommendation  of  the  central  committee). 

Opportunity  for  participation  by  the  member  govern- 
ments of  the  council  in  an  advisory  capacity  is  provided 
at  many  points :  through  an  important  council  committee 
on  supplies  that  will  "consider,  formulate  and  recommend" 
policies,  made  up  of  representatives  of  member  governments 
likely  to  be  principal  suppliers  of  materials;  through  at 
least  two  regional  committees,  for  Europe  and  the  Far 
East,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  member  govern- 
ments in  those  areas.  Normally,  these  committees  will 
meet  in  their  respective  areas,  be  supplied  with  staff  ser- 
vice from  the  office  of  the  director  general,  and  consider 
and  recommend  policies  regarding  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  their  own  areas.  Other  regional  committees  may  be 
appointed  as  needed,  such  as  technical  committees  on 
matters  of  nutrition,  health,  repatriation,  agriculture  and 
finance.  The  central  committee  also  shall  invite  a  mem- 
ber government  to  participate  in  meetings  where  action 
affecting  the  interest  of  that  government  is  to  be  discussed. 
Similar  invitations  are  to  be  extended  to  the  committee 
on  supplies  and  other  advisory  committees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  central  committee  provides  a 
realistic  structural  concentration  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority in  the  four  powers  which  would  have  to  exercise 


it  in  any  case.  This  committee  sits  in  continuous  session. 
The  director  general  is  in  effect  appointed  by  it  and  serves 
as  chairman  without  vote.  As  an  "executive  committee," 
the  central  committee  receives  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  regional  and  other  advisory  committees,  which 
are  made  initially  to  it.  On  the  shoulders  of  the  director 
general  is  placed  responsibility  for  "reviewing  in  relation 
to  requirements"  supplies  and  resources  made  available 
by  the  different  governments.  Also  on  his  shoulders  is  put 
the  task  of  initiating  action  to  secure  the  necessary  mate- 
rials from  the  different  governments. 

In  effect,  the  plan  gives  four  big  nations  the  power 
and  structure  through  which  to  excercise  international 
leadership  in  getting  done  a  vitally  important  job.  It  gives 
the  smaller  powers  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  with,  assist, 
modify  or  obstruct  that  leadership. 

Like  any  plan,  much  will  depend  upon  the  people  who 
are  to  make  it  work. 

Social  Tensions  and  Social  Work 

THIS  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly  brings  mounting 
evidence  of  war  created  social  tensions  breaking  out 
at  points  where  social  work  has  heavy  responsibility.  Mr. 
Redl's  description  of  youthful  psychology  behind  the  "zoot 
suits";  Mrs.  Abbott's  picture  of  'teen-age  delinquency; 
the  concern  about  truancy  and  related  problems  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Cassatt's  volunteers  are  all  phases  of  the 
same  underlying  problem. 

Now  comes  an  aftermath  report  from  Detroit  social 
workers  of  the  social  ferment  which  boiled  up  in  the  race 
riots  of  last  spring.  At  the  request  of  Governor  Kelly 
thirty-five  caseworkers  interviewed  340  prisoners  on  the 
second  day  after  the  riots  had  been  suppressed.  They  had 
been  recruited  from  seven  social  agencies  by  the  Detroit 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Welfare  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. Their  task  was  to  help  find  out  "what  kind  of 
folks"  had  been  arrested* as  rioters.  Of  those  interviewed, 
314  were  Negroes;  26  were  white. 

They  found  that  most  of  these  men  had  not  come 
recently  to  Detroit,  for  74  percent  had  lived  there  five 
years  or  more.  They  were  steadily  'employed.  Two 
thirds  were  averaging  $54  a  week.  Only  12  percent  were 
in  the  1-A  classification  for  military  service.  The  majority 
were  well  educated,  but  while  40  percent  had  attended 
high  school,  25  percent  could  be  considered  illiterate.  Not 
more  than  13  percent  gave  evidence  of  emotional  prob- 
lems suggesting  psychopathic  personalities.  Family  men 
and  single  men  were  about  evenly  divided — 45  percent 
of  the  former,  43  percent  of  the  latter,  the  remainder  either 
separated  or  divorced. 

The  social  workers  came  away  with  their  own  opinion 
that  the  men  interviewed  were  not  the  instigators  of  the 
riot  and  had  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  planned  action. 
They  had  just  "become  involved." 

But  for  future  reference  one  conclusion  has  very  prac- 
tical significance.  These  men  were  worried  about  their 
jobs,  about  their  families.  They  wanted  to  talk  to  some- 
body about  those  worries.  They  wanted  help  to  fix  up 
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personal  ties  broken  by  their  police  involvement.  And 
so  the  report  suggests  to  Governor  Kelly  that  in  any  other 
such  emergency,  caseworkers  be  called  in  to  cooperate 
with  the  police,  to  interview  men  arrested,  to  provide 
the  service  that  they  need.  Riots  leave  deep  wounds. 
Here  is  one  way  that  casework  can  help  to  heal  them. 
But  this  report  also  underscores  a  fact,  illustrated  by 
other  articles  in  this  issue:  social  work  has  many  different 
skills  that  communities  need  to  use  at  many  points  where 
wartime  change,  unrest,  loosened  social  controls,  are  com- 
manding community  attention.  As  in  Detroit,  imaginative, 
systematic,  and  coordinated  planning  for  their  use  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

New  Schools  for  Old 

TT7HILE  American  educators  wrestle  with  teacher  short- 
*  »  ages  and  other  emergency  problems,  Britain's  chief 
educational  concern  is  with  sweeping  postwar  reforms.  As 
presented  in  a  White  Paper,  issued  in  July,  the  goal  of  the 
program  is  equal  opportunity  for  all  young  people  to  obtain 
education  to  the  full  limit  of  their  capacity  and  ambition. 
The  White  Paper  outlines  a  reorganization  of  the  entire 
educational  system,  to  provide  schools  to  meet  varying  needs 
and  desires.  The  plan  includes  nursery  schools,  wherever 
the  Board  of  Education  considers  them  necessary,  and  also 
informal  adult  education. 

For  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  there 
would  be  free  compulsory  education,  with  compulsory  part 
time  schooling  up  to  eighteen.  At  eleven,  children  would  be 
assigned  to  secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  school 
records,  intelligence  tests,  and  their  own  ambitions  and 
tastes.  Secondary  education  would  be  divided  into  grammar 
(academic)  schools,  "modern"  (a  combination  of  academic 
and  vocational  studies),  and  technical.  The  voluntary 
schools,  many  of  which  are  under  church  auspices,  would 
be  brought  into  the  system  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The 
White  Paper  underscores  the  need  for  unified  administra- 
tion of  all  elementary,  secondary,  and  "further"  education. 
The  reforms,  which  are  scheduled  for  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment in  November,  would  be  put  into  effect  in  the  first 
seven  years  after  the  war. 

"The  Nutrition  Front" 

* 

"VJ  UTRITION  must  be  recognized  as  a  proper  and 
+•  ^  permanent  concerri  of  government.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Nutrition  after  more  than  a  year  of  gather- 
ing facts  about  food  and  health.  Authorized  in  1942  by 
a  joint  resolution  of  both  houses  to  study  and  investigate 
"the  proper  role  the  state  should  play  in  relationship  to 
nutrition,"  it  has  consulted  nutritionists,  scientists,  public 
officials,  industrialists  and  labor  leaders.  To  do  so  it  has 
held  a  public  hearing  to  obtain  opinions  from  the  experts 
and  hired  a  research  staff  to  compile  data  and  secure  first- 
hand information  through  field  trips. 

All  this  wealth  of  fact  and  opinion,  now  assembled  into 
an  attractively  illustrated  volume  entitled  "The  Nutri- 
tion Front,"  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ments on  social  nutrition  yet  to  be  written  in  the  language 
of  the  layman.  Included  are  explanations  of  what  kind 
of  diet  is  best  for  efficiency  and  why,  and  wherein  Amer- 
ican diets  fail  to  measure  up  to  adequacy.  There  are  also 
stones  of  how  this  gap  is  being  closed  in  some  places — 
through  educational  programs,  reinforced  foods,  school 


lunches,  industrial  canteens.  And  because  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go  before  reality  meets  scientific  standards, 
the  committee  has  listed  several  recommendations  which,  if 
followed,  would  result  in  an  expansion  and  coordination 
of  state  nutrition  activities  on  a  permanent  basis  under  a 
central  agency  within  the  State  Health  Department. 

Conscientious  Objectors  Today 

THREE  times  as  many  conscientious  objectors  have 
been  committed  to  prison  in  this  war  as  was  the  case 
in  this  country  in  World  War  I.  In  dealing  with  those 
who,  for  conscience  sake,  refuse  military  service,  we  have 
made  advances  over  our  World  War  I  record,  but  we 
fall  short  of  England's  tolerance  and  generosity.  Specific 
administrative  changes  would  go  far  to  redress  injustice 
and  to  use  more  effectively  the  manpower  of  this  group. 
These  are  the  highlights  of  a  notable  report  by  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  "Conscience  and  the  War." 

The  great  gain  over  World  War  I,  as  this  study  makes 
dear,  is  in  leaving  civilian  agencies  to  deal  directly  with 
conscientious  objectors,  except  those  who  elect  noncom- 
batant  army  service.  For  this  reason,  CO's  today  do  not 
suffer  the  shocking  brutalities  of  1917-18. 

The  reforms  urged  by  the  report  are:  a  more  liberal 
basis  for  recognizing  conscience;  a  uniform  national  ap- 
peals policy;  substitution  of  civilians  for  army  officers  in 
handling  "appeals  to  the  President"  and  paroles,  and 
exercising  general  supervision  over  work  camps ;  individual 
assignment  to  civilian  jobs,  instead  of  work  camps;  pay 
equal  to  a  soldier's,  as  in  World  War  I ;  parole  to  useful 
work  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  1,500  "genuine  objectors 
in  prison." 

Figures  cited  in  the  fifty-page  report  show  that, 
important  as  are  the  CO's  as  a  test  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples, they  represent  a  very  small  minority  of  the  men 
subject  to  the  Selective  Service  Act:  a  total  of  10,000 
registered  as  conscientious  objectors,  with  6,000  in  work 
camps  or  in  medical  or  farm  work  outside,  1 ,500  in  prison, 
the  remainder  not  yet  assigned.  In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  6,000  CO's  performing  non- 
combatant  service  in  army  medical  units. 

Frederick  P.  Keppel 

TO  few  men  comes  opportunity,  as  it  came  to  Frederick 
P.  Keppel,  to  lift  the  common  level  of  his  country 
and  his  time.  From  1923  to  1941,  as  head  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  he  directed  the  disbursing  of  some  $7,000,000 
a  year  for  scientific,  educational,  and  humanitarian  projects. 
Big  cities  and  country  crossroads  were  alike  the  gainers 
in  the  new  standards  of  schooling,  the  far-flung  library 
service,  the  research  and  fresh  insights  that  Mr.  Keppel 's 
vision  and  good  management  made  possible. 

And  yet  this  was  only  one  side  of  a  crowded  life.  As 
dean  of  the  Columbia  Law  School ;  Third  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  in  charge  of  all  the  non-military  life  of 
the  soldiers  of  World  War  I ;  director  of  all  foreign 
operations  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  executive  secretary 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  committee  to  shape  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  New  York  City  and  its  environs, 
Mr.  Keppel  was  an  administrator  of  wide  and  lasting  in- 
fluence. And  when  he  died  suddenly  last  month,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight,  he  was  still  in  harness,  doing  yeoman 
work  in  Washington  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Appeals 
on  Alien  Cases  in  the  State  Department. 
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The  Social  Front 


Education 


PLANS  for  an  International  Education 
Office  to  help  restore  the  cultural 
devastation  in  Europe  and  Asia  were 
outlined  at  a  four-day  conference  repre- 
senting thirty-one  of  the  United  Nations, 
held  at  Harpers  Ferry,  Va.,  in  mid- 
September.  The  conference  saw  the  new 
agency  as  fulfilling  four  chief  functions: 
giving  advisory  service  on  request, 
through  a  staff  of  educational  consul- 
tants; revising  and  preparing  teaching 
materials  consistent  with  a  developing 
concept  of  international  cooperation; 
training  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors; cooperating  in  replacing  school 
plants  and  equipment.  The  delegates 
held  that  each  country  should  have  a  free 
hand  in  working  out  its  own  educational 
plans  and  agencies.  The  International 
Office  would  in  every  possible  way 
further  cooperation  among  the  countries, 
but  would  not  interfere  with  the  schools. 
The  conference  heard  grim  stories  of 
how  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  have 
deliberately  destroyed  the  educational 
systems  of  conquered  areas.  The  mem- 
bers agreed  that  it  is  imperative  for  the 
victorious  United  Nations  to  eradicate 
the  totalitarian  educational  system.  Only 
after  this  would  it  be  possible  to  begin 
educational  reconstruction.  The  second 
phase  would  require  the  development  of 
new  educational  policies  and  procedures. 
These,  as  outlined  at  the  conference, 
would  include  teacher  training  and  a 
program  of  international  fellowships; 
introduction  of  sound  and  civilized  teach- 
ing materials  to  replace  Axis-inspired 
materials;  a  system  of  youth  and  adult 
education  to  promote  widespread  citizen 
participation  in  the  study  and  solution 
of  public  problems — local,  national,  and 
international. 

Investigation — The  committee  of  edu- 
cators, appointed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  to  investigate  the  New 
York  City  school  system,  held  prelimi- 
nary closed  hearings  on  September  13 
and  14.  It  is  expected  to  reconvene  about 
the  middle  of  this  month,  and  hold  public 
hearings  which  will  last  for  several 
weeks.  The  investigation  is  the  result 
of  charges  that  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La 
Guanlia  has  interfered  in  local  educa- 
tional affairs,  or  has  exerted  undue  in- 
fluence over  members  of  the  city's  board 
of  education.  Among  the  issues  which 
the  committee  will  explore  are:  the 
alleged  interference  by  the  mayor, 
through  the  budget  director's  office,  with 
the  appointive  powers  of  the  school 


board;  the  forced  resignation  of  an 
assistant  superintendent;  the  Mark 
Starr  case  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
May  1943,  page  147)  ;  and  other  epi- 
sodes of  the  conflict  between  the  mayor 
and  his  school  board.  The  members  of 
the  investigating  committee  are  Orville 
C.  Pratt,  former  president  of  the  NEA 
and  superintendent  emeritus  of  schools 
at  Spokane,  Wash.;  Ernest  O.  Melby, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana; 
Mabel  Studebaker  of  Erie,  Pa.,  presi- 
dent of  the  department  of  classroom 
teachers  of  the  NEA;  Donald  DuShane, 
secretary  of  the  NEA's  commission  for 
the  defense  of  democracy  through  educa- 
tion. The  committee  has  no  powers  of 
subpoena,  but  it  will  invite  a  number 
of  people  to  appear  before  it,  including 
the  mayor  and  members  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  hopes  for  "the  complete 
cooperation  of  the  community." 

Cooperative  Reconstruction — A  train- 
ing school  for  men  and  women  who  have 
experience  and  aptitude  for  cooperative 
leadership  in  postwar  reconstruction  has 
been  organized  in  association  with  Roch- 
dale Institute,  the  national  American 
cooperative  training  school.  The  new  in- 
stitute is  open  to  students  from  all 
countries  who  can  submit  satisfactory 
records  of  education  and  ability  for  the 
postwar  task  of  restoring  and  expanding 
the  cooperative  movements  of  devastated 
countries.  Headquarters  of  the  school 
are  at  85-6  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
in  two  buildings  which  afford  classroom, 
office  and  assembly  space,  and  also  room 
for  a  cooperative  reference  library.  Dr. 
James  A.  Warbasse,  president  emeritus 
of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA, 
is  director  of  the  school,  and  Prof.  Shih- 
Chi  Hu,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Training  Institute  of  China, 
its  executive  secretary.  The  faculty  in- 
cludes twenty-th^ee  leaders  from  Ameri- 
can, Asiatic,  ana  European  cooperative 
movements  and  professors  from  Ameri- 
can universities. 

School  Lunches— The  1943  school 
lunch  plan,  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment offers  to  cooperate  with  local  com- 
munities, is  outlined  in  the  September 
issue  of  Consumers'  Guide.  Under  the 
new  program,  the  Food  Distribution  Ad- 
ministration will  reimburse  local  spon- 
sors of  school  lunches  up  to  a  specified 
amount  for  food  bought  from  local  farm- 
ers and  merchants — the  sponsor  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  cooking  and  serving  of 


the  lunches.  Any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate school  of  high  school  grade  or  un- 
der may  participate  in  the  program,  as 
may  nonprofit  child  welfare  centers,  day- 
care  centers,  playgrounds,  summer 
camps,  and  so  on.  The  sponsor  deter- 
mines how  much  each  child  is  to  pay  for 
his  lunch,  but  the  child  who  cannot  pay 
must  be  served  without  charge,  and  un- 
der no  condition  may  meals  be  sold  at  a 
profit.  The  program  provides  for  three 
types  of  meals,  from  a  complete  lunch 
to  "school  milk"  served  without  other 
food.  The  program  may  be  sponsored 
locally  by  school  systems  or  boards, 
parent-teacher  groups,  American  Legion 
posts,  or  other  civic  or  service  agencies. 
FDA  has  prepared  a  booklet,  "Hunger 
Quits  School,"  telling  how  to  set  up  a 
local  program.  Single  copies  free  from 
FDA,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Issues  of  Race — Legal  action  has  been 
taken  by  two  parents  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
who  charge  that  their  children  are  the 
victims  of  racial  segregation  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city.  On  the  basis  of 
the  parents'  complaint,  a  justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  has  directed  the 
board  of  education  to  show  cause  why  it 
should  not  be  compelled  to  admit  two 
Negro  children  to  Junior  High  School 
2,  attended  chiefly  by  white  children.  In 
their  complaint,  the  parents  charged  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  local  school  board 
to  exclude  all  "Negro  or  colored  children 
except  those  not  of  African  descent" 
from  the  school  in  question,  and  to 
segregate  them  in  a  smaller  and  lesi 
modern  school,  attended  solely  by 
Negroes. 

A  "school  strike"  by  eighty-eight 
Negro  children  and  their  parents  is 
being  conducted  at  Hillburn,  N.  Y., 
based  on  charges  that  the  Negro  children 
are  segregated  from  white  pupils  in  the 
district.  The  town's  elementary  school 
system  is  divided  into  two  districts, 
with  a  highway  as  the  dividing  line.  In 
one  district,  the  entire  population  is 
Negro,  in  the  other  entirely  white  except 
for  six  families.  It  is  charged  that  the 
children  of  the  Negro  families  in  the 
white  community  were  denied  admission 
to  the  "white"  school.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  has  taken  a  hand  in  the 
controversy. 

An  experiment  in  the  control  of  delin- 
quency is  being  launched  this  fall  in 
three  public  schools  in  Harlem.  The 
experiment  will  include  two  classes  of 
fifteen  pupils  apiece  in  each  of  the  three 
schools.  With  a  board  of  education 
appropriation  of  $65,000  for  the  special 
treatment  of  these  ninety  children,  a 
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psychiatrist  and  a  psychologist  with 
assistants  for  each  will  be  assigned  to  the 
experiment;  each  school  will  have  a 
social  worker,  and  an  after-school  pro- 
gram of  recreation.  The  experiment  will 
be  continued  for  two  years,  with  careful 
individual  records. 

Change  in  the  state  law  requiring 
"equal  but  separate"  schools  for  white 
and  Negro  children  is  being  urged  by 
many  Missouri  educators.  The  present 
law  was  enacted  in  1880,  when  every 
county  had  a  considerable  Negro  popu- 
lation. Today,  in  78  of  the  114  counties 
of  the  state  there  are  fewer  than  fifty 
Negro  children.  The  present  law  obli- 
gates these  78  counties  to  maintain  a 
very  high  per  capita  cost  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  few  Negro  pupils.  In  many 
of  these  counties,  school  officials  hold 
that  changed  attitudes  would  make  it  a 
simple  matter  to  have  bi-racial  schools. 
The  proposal  is  to  amend  the  law  so 


that  instead  of  reading  "shall  be  edu- 
cated separately"  it  will  provide  that 
white  and  Negro  children  "may  be  edu- 
cated separately,"  leaving  the  decision 
to  each  county. 

In  Print —  The  findings  of  the  institute 
on  war  and  postwar  problems  of  rural 
youth  migration,  held  in  Washington  in 
early  summer,  are  available  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  from  the  Alliance  for 
Guidance  of  Rural  Youth,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
.  .  .  To  introduce  college  students  to  the 
opportunities  of  public  library  service 
as  a  career,  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation publishes  "Public  Libraries  in  the 
Life  of  the  Nation,"  by  Beatrice  Sawyer 
Rossell.  It  is  an  illustrated  book  of  105 
pages,  and  includes  chapters  on  many 
phases  of  library  service  and  adminis- 
tration. Price  $1.50,  from  the  ALA,  520 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


About  Housing 


D  ENT  control  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional last  month  by  a  United  States 
District  Court  in  a  case  involving  the 
efforts  of  a  tenant  to  recover  a  money 
judgment  from  a  landlord.  This  de- 
cision, written  by  Judge  Bascom  S. 
Dearer  of  Georgia,  if  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  would 
end  the  federal  rent  control  program. 
Judge  Dearer  stated  that  "if  Congress 
authorizes  an  administrator  to  fix  prices 
as  he  thinks  are  fair  and  equitable  it 
delegates  legislative  power."  While  in- 
dicating his  agreement  that  rents  should 
be  controlled  during  war,  he  maintained 
that  fixing  fair  and  equitable  prices  is  a 
legislative  function.  Criticizing  the  ac- 
tion of  administrative  agencies,  the  judge 
accused  them  of  "apparently  regarding 
the  Constitution  as  an  outmoded  instru- 
ment." 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  carrying  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  highest 
court  some  time  ago  refused  on  technical 
grounds  to  pass  on  a  similar  ruling  in 
an  Indiana  case. 

After  Victory — When  Congress  voted 
an  increased  appropriation  for  war  hous- 
ing in  July,  it  added  an  amendment  to  the 
Lanham  act  relative  to  the  disposition  of 
temporary  war  housing.  The  amend- 
ment makes  it  mandatory  for  the  ad- 
ministrator, as  promptly  as  may  be  prac- 
tical and  in  the  public  interest,  to  remove 
all  such  housing  under  his  jurisdiction. 
The  time  limit  for  complete  removal  is 
two  years  after  the  President's  declara- 
tion that  an  emergency  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. Provision  is  made  for  the  excep- 
tion from  the  removal  order  of  such 
housing  as  the  administrator,  in  con- 
sultation with  local  communities,  finds  is 


still  needed  in  the  interest  of  orderly  de- 
mobilization of  the  war  effort.  Such  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  reexamined  annually 
and  reported  to  Congress. 

The  disposition  of  war  housing  has 
been  recognized  for  some  time  as  a  po- 
tential postwar  headache  by  the  public 
and  private  housing  agencies.  [See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  June  1943,  page 
179.]  It  is  the  subject  of  an  eight-page 
pamphlet  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Housing  (formerly  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  Housing  Emergency),  512 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  18;  10  cents 
a  copy.  Along  with  recommendations 
relative  to  all  public  war  housing,  the 
committee  sets  forth  procedures  and  ma- 
chinery which  it  urges  for  immediate 
adoption  to  insure  an  effective  program 
based  on  federal  and  local  cooperation 
and  planning. 

Tapering  Off — A  "man-bite-dog"  vari- 
ety of  news  comes  from  the  National 
Housing  Agency.  Certain  war  congested 
areas,  where  not  so  long  ago  housing  con- 
ditions were  appalling,  have  reported  cur- 
rent vacancies  in  war  housing  projects. 
The  reasons  are  that  there  were  fewer 
in-migrants  than  originally  estimated, 
either  because  of  the  shifting  of  war  pro- 
grams, more  effective  methods  of  produc- 
tion, or  the  tightening  manpower  situa- 
tion. While  in  some  instances  dwellings 
must  continue  to  be  held  vacant  pending 
new  arrivals,  in  others  where  the  man- 
power reduction  is  expected  to  be  perma- 
nent, plans  are  being  made  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  temporary  housing  to  an- 
other more  crowded  locality.  Elsewhere, 
occupancy  requirements  are  being  modi- 
fied. Serious  housing  shortages,  how- 
ever, continue  in  many  of  the  850  com- 
munities where  war  housing  has  been  pro- 
grammed, particularly  on  the  West  Coast 


and  in  the  Southwest  and  Southeast, 
where  production  programs  continue  to 
expand.  NHA  is  now  concentrating  on 
these  areas. 

Up  to  August  first,  1,204,000  war  hous- 
ing units  were  completed,  over  60  per- 
cent of  which  were  privately  financed. 
An  additional  269,000  were  under  con- 
struction as  of  that  date.  A  new  policy 
of  NHA  is  to  build  temporary  housing 
on  leased  property  whenever  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

Health —  An  increasing  number  of  re- 
liable services  are  becoming  available  to 
tenants  of  public  housing  projects.  One 
of  the  most  extensive  is  a  medical  plan 
being  participated  in  by  50,000  persons 
living  in  California  projects. 

Known  as  the  California  Physicians 
Services,  this  prepaid  medical  care  pro- 
gram, which  has  the  approval  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  includes  full  medi- 
cal care,  surgery,  and  hospitalization. 
Costs  are  $5  per  month  for  a  family  of 
three  or  more,  $4  for  a  married  couple, 
and  $2.50  for  single  persons.  Doctors 
and  nurses  are  assigned  to  the  project  on 
the  basis  of  one  full  time  doctor  for  the 
general  medical  needs  of  between  2,000 
and  3,000  persons.  Specialists  are  also 
available.  While  participation  is  volun- 
tary, subscribers'  fees  are  added  to  rent 
and  collected  by  the  housing  manager. 

The  "Walled  City"— The  fate  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company's 
proposed  Stuyvesant  Town  in  New  York 
City  still  hangs  in  the  balance.  (See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  June  1943,  page 
187.)  A  case  brought  by  a  group  of 
property  owners  in  the  area,  decided  in 
the-  company's  favor  by  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  is  now  before  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest  court 
in  the  state.  The  court  heard  the  case  in 
early  September,  but  has  not  yet  handed 
down  judgment.  Another  test  case 
brought  by  a  taxpayer  and  sponsored  by 
a  number  of  civic  and  social  agencies, 
questions  the  legality  of  granting  the 
power  of  condemnation  to  the  company 
for  the  project  in  its  contemplated  form. 
The  trial  court  has  reserved  decision 
pending  action  on  the  former  case. 

Share  Your  Home —  A  majority  of  the 
more  than  one  million  workers  expected 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
year  ending  July  1944  must  find  homes  in 
already  existing  buildings,  according  to 
Philip  M.  Klutznick,  assistant  admini- 
strator of  the  National  Housing  Agency 
and  chief  of  its  Homes  Use  Service. 
This  division  has  designated  early  Octo- 
ber as  "War  Housing  Week"  in  order  to 
launch  a  campaign  for  securing  accommo- 
dations in  private  homes  and  rental 
properties  for  the  families  of  200,000 
war  workers ;  for  rooms  for  400,000 
single  workers;  and  for  80,000  dwellings 
in  remodeled  buildings. 
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The  campaign,  which  is  directed  espe- 
cially to  170  critical  war  industry  centers, 
is  being  conducted  locally  by  the  official 
war  housing  centers  with  the  cooperation 
of  civic  and  community  agencies.  A  va- 
riety of  opportunities  for  work  is  offered 
to  volunteer  aides — ranging  from  inter- 
viewing applicants  for  rooms  or  roomers, 
to  inspecting  apartments  and  seeking  ad- 
ditional accommodations.  Volunteers  are 
urged  to  apply  directly  to  local  war  hous- 
ing centers  or  via  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  which  is  actively  cooperating  in 
the  campaign. 

Up  to  September  first,  over  1,500,000 
in-migrant  workers  in  war  industry  areas 
had  already  found  living  quarters  in  ex- 
isting structures,  but  of  these  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  were  in  "con- 
verted" dwellings. 

Planning — The  August  issue  of  the  Ar- 
chitectural Forum  (19  West  44  Street, 
New  York  18)  contained  a  preprint  of 
a  sixteen-page  pamphlet  entitled  "Plan- 
ning With  You,"  now  available  at  5  cents 
a  copy,  for  use  locally  as  a  part  of  a 
larger  campaign  for  local  urban  develop- 
ment. Intended  to  point  out  why  so  many 
American  cities  must  be  replanned  and 
rebuilt  to  meet  modern  conditions  and 
how  this  can  be  done,  the  pamphlet  has 
a  primer-like  form  which  should  make  it 
a  useful  educational  tool. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

tpOUR-DAY  hearings  on  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes  in  railroad  em-* 
ployment  were  held  in  Washington  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice,  in  mid-September. 
Originally  scheduled  for  January,  the 
hearings  were  postponed  to  allow  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  FEPC.  The  com- 
mittee heard  the  testimony  of  aggrieved 
Negro  workers,  of  representatives  of  the 
carriers,  and  of  interested  citizens.  No 
representatives  of  the  unions  involved  in 
the  hearings  appeared  to  testify.  Bartley 
C.  Crum,  committee  counsel,  announced 
that  no  replies  were  received  from  three 
of  the  fifteen  unions  to  which  letters 
were  addressed  by  the  committee. 
Twenty-two  railroads  have  been  accused 
of  employment  practices  based  on  racial 
discrimination.  The  carriers  hold  that 
their  policies  are  determined  by  the  local 
customs  and  requirements  of  the  regions 
in  which  they  operate.  Negro  witnesses 
cited  as  flagrant  instances  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  railway  unions 
as  on  the  part  of  the  employing  rail- 
roads. The  committee  heard  testimony 
as  to  racial  barriers  in  hiring,  and  also 
as  to  discrimination  in  opportunities  for 
training,  and  for  upgrading.  In  conclud- 
ing the  hearings,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Francis  J.  Haas,  recently  appointed 
chairman  of  FEPC,  stated:  "The  com- 
mittee now  has  the  evidence  before  it, 


and  on  the  basis  of  the  record  will  pro- 
ceed to  take  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate." 

Political  Set-up — The  executive  officers 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions have  approved  the  plans  of  the 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee  for  na- 
tional and  regional  organization.  Sidney 
Hillman,  head  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  plan  calls  for  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  a  small 
Washington  office,  and  fourteen  regional 
offices.  The  committee  is  holding  a  series 
of  regional  conferences  this  fall  to  estab- 
lish this  machinery  for  the  CIO's  politi- 
cal action  campaign. 

Women  Workers — War  industry  in 
the  Detroit  area  needs  82,000  more 
workers,  according  to  War  Manpower 
Commission  officials,  and  women  will 
have  to  fill  72,000  of  the  jobs  because 
men  are  not  available.  At  present,  it  is 
estimated  that  200,000  women  are  work- 
ing in  Detroit's  war  plants.  The  new 
shortage  is  laid  to  the  diminishing  in- 
migration  of  workers,  due  in  part  to 
Detroit's  housing  shortage  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  other  community  facilities, 
notably  schools. 

The  number  of  women  throughout  the 
country  taking  war  industry  training  has 
mounted  sharply  since  the  federally 
financed  program  was  inaugurated  in 
July,  1940,  according  to  a  recent  report 
by  Louise  Moore,  chief  of  the  training 
section  for  women  and  girls  in  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  To  date,  800,000 
women  have  been  trained  for  war  indus- 
try jobs  in  these  courses,  650,000  of  them 
in  the  past  twelve  months.  When  the 
program  was  launched,  only  2  percent 
of  the  total  trainees  were  women.  By 
July  1,  1943,  they  represented  37  per- 
cent of  those  taking  the  courses.  Early 
in  the  training,  women  were  placed 
chiefly  in  unskilled  and -semi-skilled  jobs. 
Today,  employers  demand  women  work- 
ers for  an  increasing  variety  of  skilled 
jobs.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  the  majority  of  women  taking  war 
production  training  courses  were  en- 
rolled for  machine  shop  practice,  air- 
craft sheetmetal  work  and  riveting,  in- 
specting and  testing,  and  heavy  electrical 
ship  welding.  Women  are  replacing  men 
more  rapidly  on  machine  operations  than 
in  other  types  of  war  industry  work, 
notably  on  drill  presses,  grinding  and 
milling  machines,  and  various  bench  ma- 
chines and  lathes. 

High  turnover  among  women  war 
workers  is  the  result  of  faulty  working 
or  community  conditions,  according  to 
Mrs.  Warwick  B.  Hobart,  adviser  on 
the  employment  of  women  to  the  direc- 
tor of  civilian  personnel,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Her  report  is  based 
on  an  eight  weeks'  inspection  tour  of 
arsenals,  depots,  industrial  plants,  and 


ports  of  embarkation.  She  found  that 
turnover  of  women  workers  compare* 
unfavorably  with  the  turnover  rates  of 
men  only  where  allowances  are  not  made 
for  the  physical  abilities  of  a  woman ; 
where  there  is  no  first-rate  personnel 
program;  and  where  little  headway  has 
been  made  in  supplying  adequate  oppor- 
tunities for  shopping,  child  care,  laun- 
dry, and  similar  facilities  to  help  women 
carry  the  double  load  of  war  job  and  . 
home  responsibilities. 

White  Collar  Workers — A  plea  for 
economic  aid  for  white  collar  workers, 
with  substantial  supporting  data,  is  put 
forward  by  the  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  in  "A  Salary  Policy 
to  Win  the  War,"  by  Lewis  Merrill. 
(Available  through  the  union,  8  West 
40  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.)  The 
statement  argues  that  the  economic  status 
of  white  collar  workers  "is  worsening 
in  relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation," and  that  this  trend  constitutes 
"a  threat  to  production."  The  proposed 
policy  would  relax  the  "Little  Steel" 
formula  to  permit  a  general  increase  in 
white  collar  salaries  in  relation  to  the 
increase  in  living  costs  over  the  last 
three  years.  The  increase  is  estimated 
at  35  percent  in  contrast  to  the  15  per- 
cent permitted  by  the  "Little  Steel"  for- 
mula. It  also  proposes  a  separate  white 
collar  division  of  the  War  Labor  Board; 
industry-wide  systems  of  classification ; 
bonus  and  merit  payments  for  white  col- 
lar labor,  and  upgrading  in  classifica- 
tions; a  committee  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  to  report  on  the 
effective  utilization  of  white  collar  labor; 
tax  relief  for  white  collar  workers  in 
the  lower  income  levels. 

War  and  Welfare 

A  PPROXIMATELY  900,000  persons 
•^"*-  a  year  have  been  aided  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
in  the  four  years  since  the  Nazi  invasion 
of  Poland,  according  to  figures  released 
last  month  by  this  voluntary  overseas  re- 
lief agency.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  expenditure  of  $27,857,000  which 
provided  relief,  emigration  assistance 
and  economic  and  cultural  help  to  Jewish 
war  victims  and  refugees  in  fifty-two 
countries.  In  that  time  the  JDC  en- 
abled 68,000  refugees  to  escape  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  to  Palestine. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  agency  was 
able  also  to  provide  material  relief  for 
Jews  remaining  in  Axis-dominated  na- 
tions "without  helping  Hitler."  Direct 
aid  in  these  countries  had  to  cease  with 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  but  foresighted  arrangements  had 
provided  for  local  committees  to  carry  on 
the  work  on  funds  borrowed  from  local 
sources  and  to  be  repaid  after  the  war. 
In  the  past  year,  the  JDC  has  intensi- 
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fied  its  operations  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America.  '  Present  expenditures  of  the 
JDC  for  refugees  in  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land amount  to  $100,000  and  $85,000  a 
month  respectively.  In  North  Africa, 
the  agency  has  worked  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  OFRRO  (see  page  272).  In 
Latin  America,  the  JDC  has  aided  in 
"the  integration  of  125,000  Jewish  new- 
comers into  the  culture  and  economy  of 
their  adopted  countries."  In  spite  of  the 
war  a  large  part  of  the  JDC's  work  is 
still  assisting  in  emigration,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  East,  where  plans  are  now 
under  way  for  the  migration  of  5,000 
children  from  the  Balkan  countries  to 
Palestine. 

Prisoners  of  War —  When  the  diplo- 
matic exchange  ship,  the  Gripsholm,  left 
the  East  Coast  last  month  for  Marma- 
goa  in  Portuguese  India,  where  an  ex- 
change of  American  and  Japanese  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilian  internees  will 
take  place,  it  had  on  board  $1,500,000 
worth  of  Red  Cross  and  next-of-kin  food 
parcels,  medicines,  clothing  and  comfort 
articles  for  Americans  in  Far  Eastern 
prison  camps.  To  supplement  these  sup- 
plies, the  first  shipment  from  the  West 
Coast  of  articles  for  American  prisoners 
is  expected  soon  to  take  place  by  way 
of  a  Russian  ship.  The  USSR  has  allo- 
cated 1,500  tons  of  shipping  space  a 
month  for  the  American  Red  Cross  on 
boats  moving  from  the  West  Coast  to 
Vladivostok. 

Demonstration — Last  winter,  after  tht 
initial  experience  of  Buffalo  social  work- 
ers in  attempting  to  help  the  draft  boards 
screen  the  mentally  unfit  out  of  the  army 
had  bogged  down,  the  Buffalo  social 
work  committee  for  selective  service  set 
up  a  three-month  demonstration  project 
of  concentrated  service  to  four  local 
boards.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  project 
was  research.  A  review  of  its  experiences 
«nd  the  recommendations  resulting  from 
them  are  now  available  in  a  report 


issued  by  the  Buffalo  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  86  West  Chippewa  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  price  50  cents.  Chief 
point  of  the  plan  drafted  by  the  social 
workers  as  a  result  of  this  demonstra- 
tion was  a  shift  of  focus  of  cooperation 
from  the  draft  boards  to  the  induction 
center.  Director  of  the  project  was  Earl 
Martin  of  the  Youth  Service  Society. 

In  England — "What  a  different  phase 
the  war  has  entered  upon,"  wrote  Letty 
Harford,  of  the  Women's  Group  on 
Public  Welfare  in  England,  recently  to 
Joanna  C.  Colcord  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  The  letter  was  so  full  of 
items  of  interest  to  social  workers  that 
Miss  Colcord  has  graciously  consented 
to  share  excerpts  from  it  with  Survey 
readers. 

"Nowaday*  in  London,"  the  letter 
reads,  "one  sees  more  American  soldiers 
than  British,  and  I  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the 
Red  Cross  clubs  for  U.S.A.  troops.  .  .  . 
I  expect  you  have  seen  Sir  Frank  Stock- 
dale's  report  on  'Development  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  West  Indies,'  1940-42.  issued 
by  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  We  hare 
found  it  very  cheering  to  see  the  prin- 
ciples which  social  workers  in  Great 
Britain,  and  perhaps  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Service  in  particular,  have 
been  formulating  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  twenty  years,  recom- 
mended for  adoption  in  the  West  Indies 
and  embodied  in  an  official  report  of  this 
kind. 

"I  was  tremendously  interested  to 
know  that  everything  is  going  ahead  in 
social  work  in  the  States  as  it  is  still 
here.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  has 
had  to  be  called  off.  We  are  managing 
to  continue  small  conferences  and  had  a 
very  successful  two  days'  conference  re- 
cently of  a  new  body  of  truly  democratic 
flavor,  being  the  Standing  Conference  of 
Women's  Social  Service  Clubs.  These 
are  the  clubs  which  arose  out  of  unem- 
ployment which  are  looked  after  by  the 


National  Council  through  our  regional 
councils. 

"We  are  taking  a  greater  and  greater 
share  in  international  matters,  as  we  are 
just  setting  up  an  international  com- 
mittee, one  of  whose  subcommittees  will 
be  concerned  with  various  aspects  of  post- 
war rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 
As  no  doubt  you  know,  the  National 
Council  is  also  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  British  Societies  for  Relief  Abroad, 
in  whose  foundation  our  general  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Haynes,  has  taken  a  large 
share." 

Food  Fights — The  already  familiar  slo- 
gan "Food  Fights  for  Freedom"  is  to  be- 
come a  national  byword  during  the 
month  of  November.  An  educational 
campaign  planned  by  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration "will  put  the  facts  about  the 
food  situation  before  the  civilian  popu- 
lation," through  the  press,  radio,  maga- 
zines, posters,  and  word  of  mouth.  Co- 
operating in  the  plans  at  Washington  are 
the  OWI,  OPA,  OCD,  the  War  Adver- 
tising Council,  and  other  federal  agencies 
with  related  responsibilities.  In  local 
communities,  nutrition  committees,  con- 
sumer committees,  OPA  community  serv- 
ice committees,  and  other  groups  will 
cooperate  through  local  defense  councils 
to  pass  along  firsthand  the  things  that 
every  householder  should  know  about 
food  prospects  and  use.  Part  of  the  plan 
includes  distribution  of  a  "Kitchen 
Chart'1  outlining  the  several  responsibili- 
ties of  the  housewife  in  the  national  con- 
servation effort. 

Evacuees — A  new  forced  migration  of 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  this  coun- 
try began  last  month  when  the  War  Re- 
location Authority  got  under  way  a  plan 
to  segregate  the  "pro-Japan"  minority 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  relocation 
centers  from  the  "loyal"  majority.  The 
plan  involves  conversion  of  the  Tule 
Lake  center  into  an  internment  camp  by 
removing  to  other  camps  the  7,500  per- 
sons among  its  residents  thought  to  be 


When  the  authorities  at  the  University  of  Illinois  decided  to  open 
a  curriculum  in  pro-professional  training  for  social  work  this  fall, 
they  looked  around  for  a  person  who  would  not  only  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  field  but  who  would  be  able  to  give  leadership 
in  planning  for  the  graduate  school  of  social  administration  which 
they  hope  eventually  to  establish.  If  they  were  merely  seeking 
advice  when  they  turned  to  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, they  ran  into  some  real  luck,  for  they  succeeded  in  luring 
away  its  assistant  director,  Marietta  Stevenson,  to  fill  the  post. 
Miss  Stevenson  has  been  one  of  the  APWA's  mainstays  ever 
since  she  joined  the  staff  in  1931.  Previously  she  spent  five  years 
with  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  She  has  a  long  list  of  degrees 
to  her  credit,  ending  with  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Among  her  many  writings  is  the  authoritative  "Public  Welfare 
Administration,"  published  by  Macmillan.  In  her  new  position, 
Miss  Stevenson  will  rank  as  full  professor. 
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loyal  to  the  United  States  and  replacing 
them  with  a  like  number  of  allegedly 
"disloyal"  inhabitants  from  other  camps. 
When  the  exchange  is  completed  there 
will  be  some  15,000  residents  in  Tule 
Lake,  half  of  them  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Unlike  the  93,000  residents  of 
the  other  centers,  they  will  not  be  eligible 
for  resettlement. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee recently  opened  a  hostel  in  De» 
Moines  for  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. The  original  plan  was  to  use  the 
old  Scattergood  Hostel  at  West  Branch 
which  was  closed  last  March  after  four 
years  of  service  to  European  refugees, 
but  local  opposition,  led  by  the  American 
Legion,  stood  in  the  way.  In  Des  Moines, 
however,  according  to  a  correspondent 
for  The  Christian  Century,  there  seems 
to  be  a  friendlier  spirit  toward  the  Jap- 
anese Americans,  manifested  both  in 
community  attitudes  and  in  the  press. 
The  new  hostel  will  have  a  capacity  of 
twenty-five  guests. 

Community  Affairs 

'TPHOMAS  DEVINE,  now  chief  of 
•*•  the  War  Service  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  has  been 
streamlining  its  community  organization 
and  planning  program,  following  the 
congressional  budget  cuts  of  last  sum- 
mer. Several  regional  offices  have  been 
combined,  the  Washington  staff  reorgan- 
ized, and  sights  set  towards  two  major 
objectives. 

The  first  is  to  coordinate  and  supply 
volunteer  manpower  to  the  several  fed- 
eral campaigns  for  war  bonds,  salvage, 
education  in  respect  to  food,  nutrition, 
and  the  like.  Through  this  branch  of 
OCD,  the  Treasury  has  built  up  local 
campaign  personnel  for  war  bond  drives 
under  the  auspices  of  local  defense 
councils.  Close  cooperation  is  expected 
with  the  current  educational  campaigns 
of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

The  second  objective  is  to  help  local 
defense  councils  in  critical  war  impact 
communities  achieve  sufficient  strength 
to  deal  effectively  with  such  major  prob- 
lems as  health,  delinquency,  recreation, 
housing,  transportation,  and  food. 

Field  organizers  of  the  OCD  are  pre- 
pared to  spend  as  much  as  two  weeks  in 
communities  where  the  situation  war- 
rants it.  Their  task  will  be  to  get  an 
over-all  view  of  community  problems 
and  resources,  to  assist  in  getting  action 
where  action  is  needed,  to  develop  and 
strengthen  leadership — and  leave  the 
community  with  a  practical  working 
plan.  Follow-up  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  plan  is  also  contemplated.  Co- 
operation will  be  sought  from  the  field 
representatives  of  other  federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Office  of  Community  War 
Services,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 


U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  the  Committee 
on  Congested  Production  Areas,  in 
working  out  plans  to  meet  the  specific 
local  community  problems  about  which 
their  agencies  have  knowledge. 

This  field  organizational  service  will 
be  rendered  only  at  the  request  of  the 
local  defense  council,  after  the  approval 
of  the  state  council.  Initial  announce- 
ment of  its  availability  has  already 
brought  substantial  demand  from  local 
communities. 

The  regional  field  organizers  working 
in  these  selected  communities  will  be 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  three 
members  of  the  Washington  staff — Mrs. 
Vladislava  Frost  on  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board areas,  Thomas  Vaughn  in  the 
Middlewest,  and  Dean  McCoy  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Zoot  Suit  Area — Los  Angeles'  concern 
about  the  zoot  suit  riots  of  last  June  is 
finding  practical  expression  in  the  inclu- 
sion 'of  $234,000  in  its  War  Chest  cam- 
paign, for  special  use  in  the  area  in 
which  the  riots  occurred.  Plans  are  being 
formulated  through  the  Community 
Welfare  Federation  by  a  committee 
which  includes  representatives  of  the 
YMCA,  YWCA,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Boys'  Clubs, 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  International 
Institute,  and  other  social  agencies. 
Details  of  a  constructive  program  are 
still  in  the  making,  but  they  include  the 
appointment  of  an  area  director  who 
would  help  coordinate  different  types  of 
service  equipped  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  youth  that  have  claimed  so 
much  attention. 

Chest  Money — Final  analysis  of  the 
amount  of  money  raised  by  Community 
and  War  Chests  for  1943  and  what  was 
done  with  it,  is  reported  in  two  recent 
bulletins  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  "Trends  in  Giving"  and 
"Chest  Budgeting." 

The  1943  total  was  $160,457,000,  an 
all-time  record  in  private  giving.  This 
was  an  increase  of  56  percent  over  1942 
and  94  percent  over  the  1935-39  average. 
One  of  every  four  people  in  the  popula- 
tion covered,  contributed — another  all- 
time  high.  This  was  a  25  percent  in- 
crease over  1942  and  an  81  percent  in- 
crease over  the  1935-39  average.  The 
largest  increases  in  amounts  of  gifts 
were  in  t'-e  bracket  between  $5  and  $25 
-  nc.rly  110  percent.  Gifts  of  $500  and 
over  increase,!  approximately  40  percent. 

The  basic  reason  for  these  general 
increases  was,  of  course,  the  combination 
of  community  chests  with  war  chests 
in  a  drive  for  both  war  relief  and  long- 
time agencies.  Of  the  $160,000,000  total, 
$45,000,000  was  for  the  special  war 
services  and  $115,000,000  for  the  long- 
time services,  regularly  supported  by 
community  chests.  Among  a  sample 
group  of  eighty-four  chests  which  appro- 


priated some  $5,280,000  more  to  these 
regular  local  services  than  they  had  in 
1942,  by  far  the  largest  increase  went  to 
leisure  time  agencies — 46  percent  of  the 
total.  Over  11  percent  of  the  increase 
went  to  chest  and  council  administra- 
tion, and  a  like  percentage  to  children's 
agencies.  The  remainder  was  distributed 
in  smaller  amounts  to  other  agency 
groups.  Leisure  time  agencies  now  re- 
ceive the  largest  block  of  total  chest 
funds — 29  percent — supplanting  family 
service  and  dependency  agencies  which 
held  the  preferred  position  several  years 
ago.  These  agencies  now  receive  nearly 
21  percent  of  the  total  chest  funds. 

Public  Aid 

"DEPENDENTS  of  servicemen  rep- 
resent an  ever-increasing  propor- 
tion of  civilians  dependent  on  public 
support,"  according  to  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association. 

Evidence  has  been  steadily  increasing 
that  present  categorical  allotments  and 
allowances  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  families  where  husbands 
or  other  wage  earners  have  entered  the 
armed  services.  Last  spring,  the  Minne- 
sota Division  of  Social  Welfare  reported 
that  in  one  month  $17,000  of  temporary 
aid  was  given  to  families  waiting  to  re- 
ceive the  allotments  due  them,  and  an- 
other $5,000  as  supplementary  allow- 
ances in  cases  where  the  allotment  was 
insufficient  to  meet  family  needs.  A  re- 
cent report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  states  that 
"thousands  of  servicemen's  families  have 
been  jointly  aided  by  the  department  and 
the  Red  Cross."  Reports  from  local 
communities  show  a  similar  trend. 

Why  Relief? — Why  do  some  families 
still  need  general  relief  in  a  time  of 
manpower  shortage?  Practically,  how 
far  can  a  public  welfare  department  go 
in  reducing  that  number? 

Clear  answers  to  some  of  the  issues 
implicit  in  these  questions  are  embedded 
in  a  recent  analysis  of  7,400  general  as- 
sistance cases,  made  by  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Board  of  Public  Assistance.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  these  cases  had  no  person  who 
could  earn  an  income  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  family.  In  many  of  them,  there 
was  no  potential  wage  earner  at  all. 
Even  where  there  was  an  elderly  mem- 
ber, or  a  young  person  with  little  experi- 
ence who  might  be  considered  as  a  po- 
tential wage  earner,  some  other  reason 
made  it  improbable  that  he  could  pro- 
duce an  income — even  in  wartime.  A 
special  study  of  cases  referred  to  the 
placement  unit  of  the  board  showed  that 
91  percent  were  suffering  from  some 
mental  or  physical  handicap.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  were  afflicted  with 
some  disease  or  chronic  illness,  17  per- 
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cent  had  some  physical  disability  or  de- 
formity, 1 1  percent  were  suffering  from 
some  nervous  or  mental  condition. 

Experience  of  the  board  has  shown 
that  in  the  present  labor  market  much 
can  be  done  to  help  handicapped  persons 
find  employment.  Often  discussion  with 
a  recipient  about  job  possibilities  is 
enough  to  tip  the  scales  and  start  him 
out  on  a  successful  search.  Again,  he 
may  have  been  trying  to  find  work  for 
which  he  is  not  suited.  Practical  re- 
direction of  his  efforts  may  result  in 
finding  something  that  he  can  do.  In 
the  present  emergency,  employers  can  be 
more  easily  persuaded  to  try  a  handi- 
capped person  who  would  not  be  con- 
sidered in  normal  times.  They  are  draft 
proof.  They  do  not  shop  around  for 
jobs.  They  are  more  appreciative  of 
opportunity. 

But  these  favorable  factors  have  been 
largely  exploited.  The  conclusion  is  clear 
— very  few  of  the  general  assistance 
cases  now  present  employment  possibili- 
ties. They  approximate  a  minimum  resi- 
dual load  that  must  be  cared  for  after 
those  eligible  for  aid  to  the  aged,  de- 
pendent children,  and  blind. 

The  report  makes  this  comment:  "If 
these  persons  are  fully  entitled  to  public 
aid  they  are  entitled  to  a  scale  of  as- 
sistance which  will  lift  them  above  the 
stratum  of  mere  subsistence.  Not  only 
are  they  entitled  to  an  adequate  level  of 
life,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  social  ex- 
pediency to  see  that  this  is  made  pos- 
sible." 

Age  Limit — This  summer,  Wisconsin 
entered  the  list  of  states  making  it  man- 
datory for  the  State  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  dependent  children 
up  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Prior  to 
that,  assistance  to  children  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  had  been 
permissive. 

SBLI 

'  I  s  H  E  difference  between  Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance  and  insurance  sold 
through  the  agency  system,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  insured,  is  underscored 
in  an  article  in  the  Savings  Bank  Jour- 
nal. Although  this  form  of  low  cost 
insurance  was  provided  under  state  laws 
enacted  more  than  four  years  ago  in 
New  York,  five  years  ago  in  Connecticut, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
Massachusetts,  savings  bankers  feel  that 
too  few  people  "are  as  yet  fully  aware 
of  the  benefits  of  this  form  of  life  in- 
surance." This  article  points  out  that 
the  net  payment  (premium  minus  divi- 
dend) on  a  $1,000  straight  life  SBLI 
policy  issued  at  age  thirty-five  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year  is  48.4  percent  less  than 
the  net  payment  on  the  average  of  the 
three  industrial  companies  used  for  com- 
parison. ;ind  9.7  percent  less  than  the 


net  payment  of  five  ordinary  life  com- 
panies. Further,  on  industrial  (weekly 
premium)  policies  there  is  no  provision 
for  loan  values  at  any  time.  Cash  values 
are  available  after  six  months  on  the 
savings  bank  policies  as  compared  with 
two  years  on  the  companies'  ordinary 
policies  and  three  years  on  industrial 
policies.  The  article  cites  records  show- 
ing that  between  45  and  50  percent  of 
the  industrial  policies  lapse  within  three 
years. 

Conference — A  working  conference  of 
the  administrative  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  issuing  banks  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts 
was  held  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  the  last  week 
in  September.  Each  session  featured  a 
panel  discussion  of  some  current  phase 
of  SBLI,  followed  by  questions  and 
comments  from  the  floor. 

Connecticut  Progress — The  report  of 
SBLI  business  in  Connecticut  for  the 
month  of  August  showed  applications 
received  through  the  eighteen  partici- 
pating banks  totaling  $153,050.  This 
represents  a  30  percent  increase  in  appli- 
cations over  the  previous  month,  and  a 
53  percent  increase  over  applications  re- 
ceived during  August  1942.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Fund  ascribes  this  increase 
to  "a  large  number  of  working  women 
applying  for  life  insurance." 


The  Public's   Health 

P)URING  1942,  our  first  full  year  of 
war,  we  achieved  the  lowest  death- 
rate  on  record  in  the  United  States.  This 
and  other  good  news  about  the  health 
situation  in  this  country  were  revealed 
in  a  report  released  last  month  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  based  on 
data  from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  Con- 
tributing to  the  low  deathrate  was  a  drop 
in  maternal  mortality  for  the  thirteenth 
consecutive  year,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
crease in  infant  mortality  which  brought 
the  rate  of  infant  deaths  to  around  40 
per  thousand  live  births. 

The  report  pointed  to  other  bright 
spots.  Influenza  and  typhoid,  which 
usually  ride  with  the  four  horsemen, 
were  "below  the  peacetime  average." 
The  expected  wartime  increase  in  tuber- 
culosis deaths  "has  not  yet  begun  to 
show  in  health  records."  But  there  were 
dark  spots,  too,  among  them  an  increased 
number  of  man-days  lost  from  produc- 
tion because  of  illness,  especially  respira- 
tory sickness — but  even  this  "was  not 
greater  than  was  expected  from  the 
strain  of  wartime  living  and  working 
conditions." 

Other  dark  spots  were  among  the  sta- 
tistics cited  for  the -first  part  of  this  year. 


By  August  14  there  had  been  more 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  than  in  any  en- 
tire year  since  1914.  The  incidence  of 
poliomyelitis  is  above  any  year  since  1934. 
There  were  twice  as  many  dysentery 
cases  by  July  as  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  previous  year.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  absences  from  work  for 
eight  days  or  more  because  of  respiratory 
illness  had  increased  by  68  percent  over 
the  same  period  in  1942. 

The  most  acute  health  problem  facing 
the  nation,  according  to  the  report,  is 
the  physician  shortage.  It  hints  that  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  WMC's  Pro- 
curement and  Assignment  Service  toward 
a  redistribution  of  civilian  doctors  to 
areas  of  greatest  need,  the  problem  will 
tend  to  increase  unless  the  requirements 
of  the  armed  forces  are  revised.  It  de- 
scribes the  difficulties  of  redistribution, 
but  reveals  the  fact  that  so  far  1,469 
doctors  have  been  relocated  in  line  with 
surveys  showing  where  the  ratio  of 
doctors  to  population  is  substandard. 

Mental  Health —  More  adequate 
screening  at  the  draft  boards  could  have 
prevented  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  ment- 
al breakdowns  which  are  accounting  for 
half  the  army's  present  medical  dis- 
charges, maintained  Dr.  George  S.  Stev- 
enson, director  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene,  on  releasing  the 
committee's  annual  report  recently.  The 
document  reports  on  the  committee's 
progress  in  carrying  out  its  seven-point 
wartime  program.  Briefly  the  points 
are:  the  exclusion  of  the  mentally  unfit 
from  the  armed  forces;  early  detection 
and  treatment  of  incipient  neuropsychia- 
tric  cases  within  the  armed  forces; 
rehabilitation  of  mentally  disabled  civil- 
ians and  servicemen;  continuance  of 
civilian  services  for  the  mentally  defec- 
tive; maintenance  of  public  morale; 
mental  health  guidance  for  dislocated 
civilians;  strengthening  mental  hygiene 
services  for  postwar  life. 

Specific  projects  undertaken  by  the 
committee  in  its  efforts  to  carry  out 
this  program,  include  among  others :  the 
formulation,  at  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  System,  of  "a 
general  program  of  psychiatric  selection 
that  can  be  recommended  to  all  states" ; 
the  preparation  of  material  to  help  per- 
sonnel in  the  army,  Red  Cross,  and  USO 
to  recognize  and  deal  with  the  symptoms 
of  mental  upset;  the  conducting,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Vocational  Adjust- 
ment Bureau,  of  a  nationwide  consulta- 
tion service  on  problems  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  mentally  handicapped ;  the 
survey  of  the  experience  of  eighty  child 
guidance  clinics  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  children.  In 
commenting  on  screening  programs  al- 
ready under  way,  the  report  particu- 
larly commends  the  states  of  New  York 
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and  Connecticut  (see  page  269)  for  "co- 
operating brilliantly  with  local  social 
agencies  on  preliminary  sorting  and  .  .  . 
giving  the  induction  centers  invaluable 
help." 

For  Rehabilitation —  With  financial  aid 
from  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  the  New 
York  Hospital  recently  opened  a  special 
psychiatric  out-patient  clinic  to  aid  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  80,000  men  in  New 
York  City  rejected  or  discharged  from 
the  armed  forces  because  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Purposes  of  the  clinic,  according 
to  its  director,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  C.  Rennie, 
are  to  serve  as  an  actual  treatment  center 
and  as  a  fact-finding  agency  to  determine 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problem. 
Cooperating  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram are  the  state  selective  service  board, 
and  several  social  agencies:  the  New 
York  City  Committee  on  Mental  Hy- 
giene; the  regional  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Board;  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service;  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bu- 
reau ;  the  American  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mittee; the  Community  Service  Society; 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Hospital  Workers —  Plans  for  the  mo- 
bilization of  men  volunteers  to  relieve 
the  hospital  male  personnel  shortage 
were  announced  last  month  at  the  war- 
time conference  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  in  Buffalo.  The  plan  is 
to  recruit  men  from  all  walks  of  life 
through  the  local  defense  councils,  the 
hospitals  to  determine  the  tasks  to  which 
they  are  to  be  assigned.  The  announce- 
ment implied  that  unless  the  recruiting 
program  is  successful,  many  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  will  have  to  shut 
down  some  of  their  wards  and  curtail 
their  services. 
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Nursing 


S  of  September  1,  sixty-seven  schools 
•  of  nursing  had  been  approved  as 
training  centers  for  the  new  United 
States  Cadet  Nurse  Corps.  Over  500 
state  accredited  schools  of  nursing  have 
applied  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, designated  by  law  to  administer  the 
scheme,  for  participation  in  the  program. 
Plans  of  the  schools  submitted  with  the 
applications  are  being  evaluated  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible,  according  to  Lucille  Petry, 
director  of  the  division  of  nurse  educa- 
tion in  the  USPHS.  The  corps,  designed 
to  relieve  the  present  nurse  shortage, 
affords  free  training  in  professional  nurs- 
ing to  its  members.  The  federal  funds 
available  will  provide  complete  tuition, 
fees,  stipends,  maintenance,  books,  and 
uniforms  for  student  nurses  accepted  by 
the  corps.  In  return,  members  of  the 
corps  agree  to  remain  in  nursing  "for 
the  duration."  Monthly  stipends  range 
from  $15  for  the  first  nine  months  to 


No  stranger  to  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  is  Grace  Loucks 
Elliott,  the  new  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Board,  for  she  has  been 
president  of  the  YWCA's  of  the 
United  States  since  1940.  Previously 
she  had  many  years  of  experience  in 
YWCA  work  including  service  as  na- 
tional student  secretary,  chairman  of 
the  national  employed  personnel  com- 
mittee, and  membership  on  the  Na- 
tional Board.  In  her  new  capacity 
she  fills  a  vacancy  created  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Emma  P.  Hirth,  general 
secretary  since  1938.  Miss  Hirth,  who 
is  well  known  also  for  her  many  vo- 
cational studies  of  women,  plans  to 
continue  her  activities  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  USO. 
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$20  for  the  next  15  to  21  months,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  school  has 
adopted  a  speed-up  plan  which  reduces 
its  training  period  from  36  to  30  or  to 
24  months.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
training  period,  the  student  receives  a 
stipend  of  at  least  $30.  Corps  members 
,on  duty  will  wear  the  uniform  of  their 
school.  For  the  street,  they  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  recently  adopted  USCNC 
uniform,  consisting  of  a  wool  suit,  top 
coat,  striped  cotton  summer  suit,  rain- 
coat, and  simple  round  necked  blouses, 
to  be  worn  with  a  beret  designed  after 
that  of  General  Montgomery.  The  basic 
color  is  dark  gray,  with  scarlet  button-on 
epaulets. 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  surgeon  general, 
has  announced  that  women  in  essential 
industry  will  be  released  for  the  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps,  just  as  they  are  for  WAC, 
WAVES,  SPARS  and  Women  Marines. 

Local  hospitals  are  being  asked  to  be- 
come the  information  centers  for  the 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps,  by  agreement  among 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association,  the 
Protestant  Hospital  Association,  and  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Nursing  Council  for  War  Service. 
The  American  Hospital  Association  has 
mailed  to  each  of  the  6,500  hospitals  in 
the  country  a  description  of  the  task  it 
is  expected  to  perform.  The  National 
Nursing  Council  will  continue  to  give 
guidance  information  to  young  women 
considering  the  nursing  profession. 
Those  who  cannot  obtain  the  informa- 
tion they  seek  about  professional  train- 
ing through  the  local  hospital  are  urged 
to  write  to  Box  88,  New  York,  the  post- 
office  box  of  the  National  Nursing  Coun- 
cil for  War  Service. 

Foreign-Trained  Nurses — A  program 
for  licensing  nurses  trained  in  foreign 
countries  has  completed  its  first  year  in 
New  York  State.  The  plan  was  inaug- 
urated by  the  New  York  section,  Na- 


tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  which 
had  contacts  with  many  women  who  had 
held  important  positions  as  supervisors 
or  on  the  staffs  of  large  hospitals  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium,  Russia,  and 
other  European  countries,  but  were  un- 
able to  register  here.  The  main  obstacles 
to  their  licensing  were  the  inability  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  to  evaluate 
foreign  professional  training  and  inability 
of  most  candidates  to  present  complete 
documentation  of  their  academic  and  pro- 
fessional education.  In  this  situation, 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  agreed  to 
permit  foreign-trained  nurses  to  demon- 
strate the  thoroughness  of  their  training 
by  the  use  of  "The  Diagnostic  Test," 
which  already  had  been  used  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Education  in 
other  communities.  Only  those  nurses 
would  be  eligible  for  the  test  who  could 
meet  all  other  regulations  of  the  Board, 
including  documentary  proof  of  their 
training,  or  corroboration  of  the  training 
by  a  classmate.  Five  hundred  nurses 
were  interviewed,  of  whom  157  qualified 
for  the  test.  Of  these,  129  have  taken 
the  test,  and  28  more  will  take  it  this 
month.  Of  the  129,  fifty  showed  no  de- 
ficiencies in  their  training.  Of  these,  29 
were  eligible  for  a  license  at  once  be- 
cause they  had  complied  with  residence 
and  all  other  technical  requirements;  22 
were  required  to  take  the  state  board 
examinations.  Of  these,  13  have  passed 
the  examinations  and  received  their  li- 
censes. 

In  the  diagnostic  test,  79  nurses 
showed  a  deficiency,  and  for  these  the 
board  required  clinical  and  classroom  in- 
struction in  an  approved  hospital:  21  to 
study  one  subject  for  three  months;  19, 
two  subjects  for  six  months;  2,  three  sub- 
jects for  nine  months;  37,  all  subjects  for 
one  year.  Nine  approved  hospitals  made 
arrangements  for  these  nurses  to  make  up 
their  deficiencies,  and' at  the  same  time 
to  give  them  employment  as  graduate 
nurses,  receiving  two  thirds  of  the  basic 
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staff  salary  plus  maintenance.  Eleven  of 
these  79  nurses  have  completed  their 
make-up  work,  27  are  now  enrolled  in 
hospitals,  4  more  will  begin  their  re- 
training this  month,  the  rest  are  unde- 
cided as  to  whether  they  will  undertake 
the  additional  work. 

Realistic  Training — Special  176 -hour 
courses  for  army  medical  and  nurse 
corps  officers  and  enlisted  medical  corps- 
men  are  being  set  up  in  induction  centers 
in  all  the  service  commands.  The  courses 
include  protection  against  air  attack  and 
chemical  warfare,  hikes  under  full  pack, 
intensive  drilling,  study  of  enemy  booby 
traps,  and  lectures  on  army  customs  and 
procedures. 


People  and  Things 

TN  order  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  school  as  well  at  to 
honor  the  man  who  has  just  retired  from 
two  decades  of  its  directorship,  the 
Smith  College  School  of  Social  Work 
last  month  published  a  special  issue  of 
its  quarterly  Smith  College  Studies  in  So- 
cial Work,  entitled  "Papers  in  Honor  of 
Everett  Kimball."  No  trite  testimonials 
are  these,  but  a  collection  of  considered 
studies  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
people  with  whom  the  social  worker 
deals,  of  recent  trends  in  casework  the- 
ory, of  the  social  worker's  role  in  spe- 
cific mental  hygiene  programs,  of  par- 
ticular instances  of  casework  practice, 
of  problems  of  training  and  theories  of 
research.  The  result  is  living  testimony 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Professor  Kim- 
ball's  efforts,  for  the  deep-thinking  au- 
thors are  all  alumnae  and  faculty  of  the 
school,  and  include  such  well  known 
names  as  Ruth  Smalley,  Sybil  Foster, 
Henrietta  L.  Gordon,  Florence  Hollis, 
Annette  Garrett,  and  Helen  Leland  Wit- 
mer.  Says  William  A.  Neilson,  president 
emeritus  of  the  college,  in  a  foreword : 
"An  account  of  Professor  Kimball's  serv- 
ices would  .  .  .  involve  the  history  of  the 
development  of  psychiatric  social  work  in 
general  and  many  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  psychiatry  itself  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century."  Price 
$1.50  in  paper,  $2  in  cloth,  from  the 
school,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Nurses — The  National  Nursing  Coun- 
cil for  War  Service  has  announced  sev- 
eral additions  to  its  staff,  among  them: 
Eleanor  Lee  who  is  on  loan  from  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
Columbia  University,  to  act  as  part  time 
secretary  for  the  college  field  unit;  Mary 
Louise  Foster,  on  loan  from  the  Henry 
Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  New  York, 
to  head  the  clearing  bureau;  Gertrude 
Binder,  former  director  of  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  in  Pittsburgh,  to  head 


the  public  information  staff.  .  .  .  Dorothy 
V.  Wheeler,  for  the  past  four  years  di- 
rector of  the  school  of  nursing  at  the 
Flower-Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  City  Nursing 
Council  for  War  Service.  She  succeeds 
Mary  D.  Burr  who  has  become  director 
of  the  new  Central  School  of  Nursing 
at  Wagner  College,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Changes — After  eight  years  as  head  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  Au- 
brey Williams  resigned  last  month.  Dur- 
ing his  directorship,  the  organization, 
which  is  now  in  the  process  of  liquidation, 
has  helped  some  4,000,000  young  people 
to  acquire  education  and  training  through 
work.  In  accepting  the  resignation, 
President  Roosevelt  indicated  that  Mr. 
Williams  was  too  valuable  a  man  to  lose 
and  might  be  expected  to  return  to  gov- 
ernment service  soon.  .  .  .  The  Russian 
War  Relief  has  as  its  new  director  Fred 
Myers,  who  has  been  its  public  relations 
director  since  the  organization's  inception 
two  years  ago.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Woodruff 
Clark  has  returned  to  her  old  stamping 
ground,  the  International  Migration 
Service,  where  she  is  now  associate 
American  director  with  headquarters  in 
New  York.  Miss  Clark,  who  was  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Day  Nurseries  until  its  de- 
mise about  a  year  ago,  has  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  year  in  St. 
Louis  where  she  served  as  consultant  to 
the  bureau  of  wartime  child  care  of  the 
St.  Louis  Planning  Council.  .  .  .  Frank 
McBroom,  formerly  with  the  United 
War  Chest  of  Absecon  Island,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  is  now  associated  with  the 
United  War  Chest  of  Texas. 

Examination —  The  Los  Angeles  County 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced 
an  examination  for  medical  social  work 
consultant  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Department  of  Charities,  a  position  pay- 
ing from  $255  to  $303  monthly.  Appli- 
cants must  be  between  21-55  years  of  age 
with  at  least  two  years  recent  experience 
in  supervising  medical  social  workers  or 
directing  a  medical  social  work  program, 
and  must  have  completed  an  approved 
curriculum  in  medical  social  work  or  be 
college  graduates  who  have  finished  an 
organized  curriculum  in  social  work  and 
have  had  two  years  additional  experi- 
ence. Inquire  of  the  commission.  Room 
102,  Hall  of  Records,  Los  Angeles,  12, 
Calif.  Applications  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  November  27. 

Called  Off — In  order  to  cooperate  with 
the  government's  efforts  to  reduce  civilian 
wartime  travel,  the  Association  of  Junior 
leagues  of  America  has  canceled  its 
plans  for  fourteen  institutes  which  were 
to  be  held  in  the  coming  year  in  place  of 


a  national  convention.  The  association, 
however,  has  recently  published  a  guide 
entitled  "Design  for  Tomorrow,"  to  as- 
sist local  leagues  in  planning  meetings. 

New  President — Hampton  Institute  an- 
nounces the  election  of  a  new  president, 
Dean  Ralph  P.  Bridgman  of  Brooklyn 
College,  one  of  the  municipal  colleges  of 
Greater  New  York.  Before  going  to- 
Brooklyn,  Mr.  Bridgman  was  director  of 
the  Parents'  Council  in  Philadelphia,  and 
later,  director  of  the  National  Council 
of  Parent  Education.  He  will  take  over 
thr  presidency  of  Hampton  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  semester  of  the  cur- 
rent college  year. 

Periodical — The  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service  last  summer  inaugu- 
rated' a  Monthly  Review,  designed  to  be 
helpful  in  assisting  non-citizens  acquire 
United  States  citizenship.  In  addition 
to  up-to-date  information  on  the  rule* 
and  regulations  dealing  with  immigration 
and  naturalization  matters,  the  bulletin 
contains  interpretive  material  on  the 
service's  operations.  Price  10  cents  a 


COURTENAY  DINWIDDIE 
Stricken  on  a  tennis  court  last 
month,  Courtenay  Dinwiddie  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty.  Thus  came  to 
an  end  a  career  of  distinguished 
service  to  people.  Programs  of  child 
health,  child  labor,  public  welfare, 
anti-tuberculosis,  are  better  served 
today  because  of  his  identification 
with  their  progress.  Skill,  sensitiv- 
ity, daring,  a  perceptive  mind  com- 
bined with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that 
revealed  the  secret  of  his  common 
humanity,  were  among  his  sterling 
attributes.  Constantly  alert  to  un- 
heeded needs,  he  had  brought,  since 
1930,  in  his  capacity  as  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  a  special  devo- 
tion to  the  problems  of  migratory 
farm  workers.  Said  a  social  worker 
who  knew  him  well,  "There  goes 
a  man  who  really  cared." 
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copy,  $1  a  yearly  subscription,  from  the 
Monthly  Review,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Campaign  Head —  Last  month  t  h  e 
American  Red  Cross  announced  that 
Leon  Fraser,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
would  serve  as  chairman  of  its  1944  war 
fund  campaign,  to  be  held  next  March. 

Consultant —  That  the  importance  of 
psychiatric  screening  of  the  mentally  un- 
fit from  the  armed  forces  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly recognized  by  the  powers  that 
be  was  indicated  last  month  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Wag- 
goner as  adviser  to  the  director  of  se- 
lective service.  For  the  past  six  years, 
Dr.  Waggoner  has  been  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  director  of  its  Neuropsychiatric  In- 
stitute. 

Meetings — The  Tenth  Anniversary  Na- 
tional Conference  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore in  New  York  on  October  30-31. 
Its  central  purpose  will  be  "to  develop  a 
program  that  will  help  rally  all  foreign- 
born  Americans  for  complete  support  of 
President  Roosevelt's  win-the-war  poli- 
cies." .  .  .  The  National  Association  for 
Nursery  Education  is  holding  its  tenth 
biennial  meeting  in  Boston,  October  22- 
25,  with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  Theme  of  the  conference  will  be 
"The  Community  Serves  the  Child  in 
War  and  Peace." 


ROSENA  PELS,  founder  and  long-time  di- 
rector of  the  Young  Women's  Union, 
now  the  Neighborhood  Center,  in  Phila- 
delphia, died  last  month  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.  Sister  of  the  well  known 
manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  Samuel 
Fels,  she  began  her  interest  in  social  wel- 
fare as  a  leader  in  kindergarten  move- 
ments. For  twenty  years  she  operated, 
with  her  sister,  the  late  Barbara  Fels, 
the  La  Grange  Vacation  Home,  a  pi- 
oneer recreation  center  for  working  girls. 

JOHN  R.  SHILLADY,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  social  work  and  social  reform,  died  on 
September  6  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
after  a  long  illness  which  had  kept  him 
inactive  for  many  years.  Best  known  for 
his  organization  and  development  of  the 
National  Travelers'  Aid  Association  and 
his  courageous  career  as  executive  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  Mr.  Shillady 
was  an  outstanding  member  of  that 
group  of  national  leaders  who,  in  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  century,  laid 
solid  foundations  for  the  achievements 
of  present  day  social  work. 


Readers  Write 


Child  Care  Committees 

To  rut  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  Kathryn  Close's 
article  in  the  July  Survey  Midmonthly 
on  "Day  Care  Up  to  Now." 

The  author  described  in  some  detail 
the  program  as  carried  by  the  com- 
mittees on  child  care  of  local  defense 
councils  but  did  not  indicate  that  tie-up. 
I  am  wondering  why.  In  each  instance 
they  were  just  listed  as  community 
committees. 

There  are  forty-five  state  child  care 
committees  operating  under  state  de- 
fense councils  and  over  1,000  local  de- 
fense councils  report  on  active  child  care 
committees.  The  day  care  program  has 
been  the  first  undertaken,  but  gradually 
the  committees  are  broadening  their  in- 
terests to  cover  all  problems  affecting 
children  as  a  result  of  the  impact  of  the 
war.  THOMAS  DEVINE 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
Washington,  D.  C. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  author  may  have 
taken  too  much  for  granted  in  assuming 
that  the  reader  would  be  aware  of  the 
tie-up  of  these  community  committees 
and  the  defense  councils,  a  relationship 
she  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  article.  (See 
"While  Mothers  Work,"  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  July  1942). 

Normal,  Not  Average 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  Survey  devotee 
for  twenty  years,  may  I  call  attention 
to  a  serious  misstatement  in  the  August 
Survey  Midmonthyl  A  book  review  by 
Gertrude  Springer  or  Ewan  Clague  is 
always  accepted  joyfully.  To  find  in  the 
same  section  an  absolutely  untrue  state- 
ment is  discouraging.  Ruth  Andrus  says 
of  "Glimpses  into  Child  Life,"  by  Dr. 
Rose  Zeligs,  "This  book  suffers  from 
the  author's  inclination  to  lump  children 
by  discussing  an  'average'  child.  While  it 
includes  some  interesting  data,  the  gen- 
eral point  of  view  seems  mechanistic." 

Fortunately  for  me,  I  had  discovered 
the  book  before  seeing  the  review.  Cer- 
tainly few  persons  would  bother  with  the 
book  after  reading  Miss  Andrus's 
description.  On  page  six  of  the  introduc- 
tion the  word  "average"  is  used  twice  in 
regard  to  test  scores,  not  children.  All 
through  the  book,  wherever  the  word 
"average"  occurs,  the  usage  is  in  refer- 
ence to  tests.  Nowhere  does  the  author 
speak  of  an  "average  child." 

"Glimpses  into  Child  Life"  is  about 
normal  children.  It  begins:  "There  is 
no  one  like  you  on  earth,  there  never 
was  anyone  like  you,  nor  will  there 


ever  be.  You  are  unique  in  your  indi- 
viduality, your  personality,  your  physical 
make-up.  You  are  unique  in  the  experi- 
ences and  contacts  that  you  make.  This 
is  also  true  of  each  of  your  children  " 
Does  this  sound  as  if  the  author  has  a 
tendency  "to  lump  children  by  discussing 
the  'average'  child?"  On  the  contrary, 
the  emphasis  throughout  is  on  the 
uniqueness  of  the  individual.  The  author 
speaks  of  "tremendous  differences,"  of 
the  need  to  understand  the  individuality 
of  every  child.  The  illustrative  material 
was  taken  directly  from  hundreds  of 
children  through  original  research  by  the 
author,  and  to  me,  seems  vivid,  fresh, 
and  convincing. 

MARIE  S.  EGB 
Catholic   Charities,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 


Minnesota's  Aged 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  "Among  the 
States"  column  for  August  1943  there 
are  two  misstatements  regarding  Minne- 
sota's old  age  assistance  program. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  Minnesota 
has  a  new  maximum  of  $50.  The  1943 
legislature  did  raise  the  maximum  from 
$30  to  $40,  but  not  above  this. 

You  also  state,  "In  Minnesota  a  law 
was  passed  which  allows  them  (old  age 
recipients)  to  accept  employment  with- 
out jeopardizing  their  grants  at  all." 
This  statement  is  not  quite  accurate. 
Actually,  the  legislature  did  pass  a  law 
providing  for  the  quick  reinstatement  of 
recipients  who  leave  the  rolls  to  accept 
private  employment.  Such  legislation  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  WPA  regula- 
tion which  was  adopted  in  order  to  ease 
the  anxiety  of  those  who  were  willing 
and  perhaps  eager  to  accept  private  em- 
ployment, but  were  afraid  of  not  being 
able  to  get  back  on  the  program  at  the 
termination  of  such  employment.  As  you 
no  doubt  know,  according  to  the  Minne- 
sota law,  the  first  $100  of  income  from 
personal  earnings  or  gifts  need  not  be 
considered  in  computing  the  assistance 
grant.  This  was  unchanged  by  the  last 
legislature  and  still  remains  in  effect.  To 
return  to  your  statement,  the  grant  of 
the  recipient  would  be  affected  by  any 
income  over  $100. 

Research   Consultant      ROBERT   MoSHER 
State  Department  of  Social  Security 
Division  of  Social  Welfare 
Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  editors  can  only 
apologize  that  one  of  its  usually  accurate 
sources  of  information  for  once  proved 
fallible. 
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Book  Reviews 


Homefinding  as  Case  Work 

IN  QUEST  OF  FOSTER  PARENTS  —  A 
POINT  OF  VIEW  ON  HOHEFINDING,  by  Dorothy 
Hutchinson.  Published  for  The  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  by  Columbia  University 
Press.  145  pp.  Price  $1.?5,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

•"pHIS  book,  according  to  the  introduc- 
tion,  "is  written  for  the  homefinder 
and  any  social  worker  interested  in  the 
process  by  which  foster  parents  are  se- 
lected." Because  it  is  both  a  most  read- 
able volume  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
field  of  child  welfare,  it  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  much  wider  audience  than  do  most 
books  concerned  primarily  with  the  place- 
ment of  children  in  families.  In  her  pene- 
trating and  understanding  analysis  of  the 
wish  for  foster  parenthood  and  the  psy- 
chological factors  that  are  a  part  of  this 
relationship  with  a  child,  Miss  Hutchin- 
son shows  that  homefinding  is  not  an  iso- 
lated part  of  case  work  but  is,  rather,  an 
integral  part  of  case  work  in  placement 
of  children,  involving  understanding  of 
the  foster  parents  and  the  meaning  of 
parenthood  in  general,  to  them  and  to 
the  worker  herself. 

Homefinding  has  certain  characteristics 
that  distinguish  it  from  other  areas  of 
case  work:  The  need  of  the  homefinder 
for  the  foster  home  in  order  that  she  may 
carry  on  her  service  to  children ;  the  ap- 
plicant's request  for  the  actual  person  of 
a  child  rather  than  for  money  or  services; 
and  the  other  subtle  psychological  factors 
basic  to  a  relationship  that  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  usual  "client"  and  case 
worker.  The  author  interprets  with  con- 
sistent skill  and  understanding  the  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  these  and  other 
aspects  of  the  process  of  homefinding  and 
the  foster  home  study.  She  covers  such 
considerations  as  the  applicants'  incentive 
in  offering  themselves  as  foster  parents, 
the  value  of  office  and  home  visits,  the 
mutual  decision  of  foster  parents  and 
worker  as  to  whether  or  not  to  continue 
with  the  application,  and  the  refusal  of 
foster  parents  when  refusal  is  necessary. 

With  the  present  pressure  on  a  shrink- 
ing supply  of  foster  homes,  child  welfare 
workers  will  welcome  the  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion of  the  indispensable  qualifications 
to  be  sought  in  foster  homes  and  the  de- 
ficiencies that  can  be  accepted  without 
too  great  danger,  although  the  author 
concludes  with  a  note  of  warning  that 
'one  cannot  supervise  a  substandard 
home;  one  can  only  police  it."  The  chap- 
ter on  "Homefinding  in  Wartime"  dis- 
cusses, also,  experiences  with  refugee 
children.  These  confirm  and  reaffirm  the 
methods  of  peacetime.  They  have  also 
demonstrated  to  a  sometimes  doubting 
public  that  child  placing  is  a  professional 


job  calling  for  training  and  experience. 

The  discussion  is  illustrated  with  well 
chosen  excerpts  from  case  records,  and 
the  book  closes  with  a  bibliography. 

ELSA  CASTKNDYCK 
Director  of  Research 
Social  Service  Division, 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 

The  Value  of  Group  Relations 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GROUP  THERAPY, 
by   S.    R.    Slavson.     Commonwealth    Fund.     352 


pp. 
Inc. 


Price   $2,   postpaid    by    Survey    Associates, 


'  I A  HIS  book  describes  the  therapeutic 
value  of  group  relations  and  creative 
effort  in  resolving  the  conflicts  of  dis- 
social children.  The  principles  involved, 
the  choice  of  clientele,  the  function  of  the 
adult,  and  the  therapeutic  process  should 
prove  illuminating  to  case  workers,  group 
workers,  and  all  who  are  concerned  with 
adolescent  or  younger  children.  The  ma- 
terial is  based  on  records  of  more  than 
700  children,  aged  nine  to  eighteen  in  55 
groups. 

Records  of  two  groups  and  five  typical 
cases  are  given.  One  outline  usefully 
tabulates  in  parallel  form  the  simul- 
taneous case  and  group  treatments.  Psy- 
chiatrists and  psychiatric  social  workers 
who  deal  with  individual  children  but 
who  are  not  familiar  with  group  work 
will  especially  appreciate  the  author's 
scientific  approach  to  the  subject. 

S.  R.  Slavson  has  had  extensive  first- 
hand experience  with  children  in  activity 
groups,  in  correctional  institutions,  and 
in  progressive  schools.  He  has  done 
original  and  profound  analyses  of  the 
processes  of  personality  interaction  pre- 
cipitated by  group  dynamics.  His  work 
with  therapy  groups  has  attracted  much 
interest  and  his  book  on  the  subject  has 
been  long  awaited. 

DOROTHEA  F.  SUI.UVAN 
Washington,  D.  C. 

An  Aid  to  Rural  Teachers 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  GUIDANCE 
IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS,  by  Ruth  Stranj  and 
Latham  Hatcher.  Harper.  218  pp.  Price  $2.50, 
|x>stpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

t_IERE  is  a  contribution  to  professional 
educational  literature.  First,  be- 
cause it  treats  the  subject  of  guidance  in 
an  elementary,  direct,  and  yet  clear,  con- 
cise manner.  Principles  are  made  very 
concrete  by  the  frequent  use  of  case 
studies.  Second,  because  it  recognizes 
the  rural  school  and  the  existence  of 
problems  peculiar  to  rural  education.  In- 
deed the  book  would  have  been  stronger 
had  it  placed  more  emphasis  upon  the 
one-teacher  school  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  the  nation. 

The    underlying    philosophy    portrayed 


throughout  is  basically  sound.  The  au- 
thors assume  that  there  are  problems  of 
guidance  in  rural  schools  sufficiently 
marked  to  merit  a  special  discussion  and 
treatment  of  them.  They  assume  further 
that  rural  teachers  are,  on  the  whole, 
not  well  prepared  ;  are  given  little  or  no 
supervision  and  therefore  need  practical 
suggestions  with  respect  to  guidance. 

In  view  of  these  correct  assumptions, 
the  book  is  replete  with  practical  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  a  wide  range  of  guidance  prob- 
lems. Frequent  footnotes  list  sources  of 
helpful  materials. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of 
the  book  is  the  large  number  of  case 
studies  that  are  listed.  These  clarify  and 
objectify  the  discussions  pertaining  to 
guidance.  The  cases  are  well  chosen  and 
the  descriptions  clearly  stated.  The  chap- 
ter dealing  with  the  guidance  of  parents 
contains  suggestions  of  significance  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  guidance  of 
youth.  The  list  of  suggested  readings 
may  be  of  considerable  value  to  teachers 
and  supervisors. 

The  authors  have  made  a  real  addition 
to  the  teacher's  bookshelf.  Every  rural 
teacher  and  those  engaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  rural  schools 
should  read  this  book.  I.  D.  WEEKS 
University  of  South  Dakota 

Teaching  Tolerance 

INTERCULTfRAL  EDUCATION  IN  A.MER 
ICAN  SCHOOLS,  by  William  E.  Vickery  and 
Stewart  G.  Cole,  Harper.  214  pp.  Price  $2, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*T*HIS  volume  has  two  basic  assutnp- 
•*•  tions:  the  first,  that  race  and  culture 
conflicts  present  serious  problems ;  the 
second,  that  a  program  of  intercultural 
education  will  lessen,  and  sometimes  elim- 
inate, such  conflicts. 

In  developing  these  theses,  the  authors 
take  us  over  ground  that  has  been  rather 
thoroughly  covered  in  numerous  hooks 
and  pamphlets;  but  in  their  handling  of 
the  subject  there  is  a  degree  of  timidity 
which  expresses  itself  in  conflicting  state- 
ments that  attempt  both  to  defend  and 
to  dispute  the  value  of  intercultural  edu- 
cation. Just  how  much  importance  do 
they  attach  to  their  "General  Objective 
Derived  from  Proposition  3:  To  develop 
an  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for 
cultural  differences,  so  that  the  best 
aspects  of  every  culture  in  America  may 
be  preserved,"  if  they  feel  that  they  must 
at  the  same  time  discourage  any  recog- 
nition of  cultural  differences  where  only 
two  or  three  families  represent  those 
variations?  Contradictions  of  this  sort 
abound  throughout  the  book.  Apparently 
the  intention  of  the  authors  is  to  get 
something  that  is  just  enough,  but  not 
too  much,  intercultural  education. 

The  "hush-hush"  attitude  has  long 
characterized  both  the  dominant  and 
minority  groups.  How  can  the  school 
ascertain  the  desires  of  minority  people 
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concerning  programs  of  intercultural 
education,  as  the  writers  advocate,  unless 
their  cultural  heritage  is  invited  to  come 
forth  into  a  friendly  climate? 

The  impression  that  the  authors  may 
not  have  implemented  their  theory  of  in- 
tergroup  relationships  with  the  firsthand 
experiences  of  people  representing  mi- 
nority groups  and  different  economic 
classes  is  further  conveyed  by  tactless 
phrases.  The  use  of  a  term  like  "colored 
folk,"  with  its  subtle  connotation,  shows 
a  lamentable  failure  on  their  part  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  group  being 
discussed. 

The  suggestions  for  classroom  activi- 
ties, upon  examination,  prove  to  be,  in 
large  measure,  a  discussion  of  accepted 
teaching  techniques.  Teachers  seeking 
advice  applicable  to  given  grades  are  left 
without  anything  specific  as  to  available 
material,  and  with  an  uncertainty  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  opening  the  question  at  all 
should  there  be  only  two  or  three  mi- 
nority group  families  in  their  community. 

As  for  the  style  of  this  book,  it  must 
again  be  said  that  nothing  is  so  simple 
but  that  the  pedagogues  can  make  it 
wellnigh  incomprehensible.  Intercultural 
education  pleads  for  advocates  not  only 
trained  in  the  social  sciences,  but  pos- 
sessed of  imagination  and  experience  in 
real  life  situations  in  both  classroom  and 
intergroup  activities. 

A  valuable  bibliography  is  appended  to 
this  manual,  but  the  book  lacks  an  index. 
ETHEL  M.  DUNCAN 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Personal  Health  and  Happiness 

MANAGING  YOUR  MIND,  YOU  CAN 
CHANGE  HUMAN  NATURE,  by  S.  H. 
Kraines,  M.  D.,  and  E.  S.  Thetford.  Macmil- 
lan.  374  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates.  Inc. 

\yf  UCH  of  the  material  in  this  book 
is  presented  in  a  form  which  should 
be  helpful  to  the  physician  or  social  work- 
er who  is  trying  to  give  the  patient  some 
reading  which  will  explain  the  relation- 
ship between  emotion  and  illness.  The 
discussion  of  the  nervous  system  function 
may  be  too  technical  for  the  average 
patient,  although  many  will  be  inter- 
ested. The  first  part  of  the  book  could 
be  used  as  a  reference  book  by  students 
in  medicine,  nursing  and  social  work,  by 
teachers,  clergy,  and  anyone  who  wishes 
to  gain  an  idea  of  some  of  the  trends  of 
present  day  medicine. 

On  the  basis  of  knowledge  gained  from 
the  recent  advances  in  medicine,  psy- 
chiatry, and  sociology,  the  writers  at- 
tempt to  show  "How  man  can,  by  chang- 
ing his  own  nature,  live  on  a  much  high- 
er plane  of  personal  health  and  hap- 
piness." The  first  third  of  the  book  dis- 
cusses the  physiology  of  man  in  compari- 
son with  lower  animals,  the  autonomic 
nervous  system,  and  goes  into  the  field 
of  psychosomatic  medicine  in  consider- 
able detail.  There  are  chapters  covering 
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A  Series  of  Occasional  Papers 
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tension,  heart  symptoms,  stomach  symp- 
toms, and  others,  in  which  case  histories 
are  given.  The  writers  then  turn  to  some 
psychological  mechanisms,  such  as  re- 
pression, dissociation,  projection,  obses- 
sions, and  phobias.  Quite  abruptly  they 
put  in  a  chapter  on  sex  and  marriage 
and  go  on  from  this  to  a  discussion  of  a 
philosophy  of  life.  There  are  chapters  on 
achieving  maturity,  self-reliance,  and 
courage  which  include  advice  on  the 
bringing  up  of  children.  Another  chapter 
discusses  techniques  of  handling  problems, 
work  habits,  and  recreation. 

Unlike  most  of  the  material  that  has 
been  published  in  recent  years,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  conscious  rather  than  the 
unconscious.  For  example,  they  write: 
"Man's  actions  are  motivated  by  his  feel- 
ings (desires)  ;  the  success  or  failure  of 
his  actions  is  reflected  in  accompanying 
and  subsequent  feelings;  and  his  thinking 
can  be  used  to  direct  his  action.  The 
plea  of  this  book  is  that  we  avail  our- 
selves more  fully  of  the  directing  ca- 
pacity of  the  cortex."  Although  the  writ- 
ers use  knowledge  gained  from  the  psy- 
choanalytic schools,  the  work  is  full  of 
material  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
successful  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Austen 
Fox  Riggs. 
New  York  A.  LOUISE  BRUSH,  M.D. 

What,  Why,  and  How  We  Eat 

FOOD  FOR  PEOPLE,  by  Margaret  G.  Reid. 
Wiley.  653  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 


'  I  ^  HIS    is    one    of    the    most    valuable 
books   on    food    that   has   been   pub- 
lished   recently    and    should    be    in    the 
libraries  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
food    people    eat    and    the    influences    of 
economic  and   social   policies   and   trends 
on  food  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption.  Nutritionists  will  be  especially 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 
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interested  in  the  author's  presentation  of 
the  subject  of  food  habits. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  followed 
by  three  chapters  on  food  production 
apart  from  that  produced  by  farm  fami- 
lies for  their  own  use.  Significant  trends 
in  regional  and  mass  production  and 
processing  are  discussed  and  suggestions 
given  to  improve  the  quality  of  available 
foods.  The  author  then  presents  four 
chapters  on  family-furnished  foods  and 
how  to  evaluate  their  economic  worth. 
This  section  closes  with  a  chapter  on, 
food  processing  and  preparation  in  the 
home. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  va- 
rious aspects  of  food  consumption,  be- 
ginning with  food  habits,  the  physiologi- 
cal basis  for  them,  how  changes  may  be 
effected,  and  trends  in  changes  that  have 
been  noted.  The  author  discusses  food 
consumption  patterns  as  affected  by  food 
prices,  income  levels,  size  and  composi- 
tion of  families,  and  consumer  purchase 
practices.  She  concludes  this  section  with 
a  discussion  of  the  probable  adequacy  of 
the  American  diet. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  book  con- 
cerns social  policy  in  relation  to  food  con- 
sumption, beginning  with  public  adminis- 
tration of  relief,  and  methods  used  re- 
cently to  improve  food  consumption  pat- 
terns of  underprivileged  groups.  Other 
chapters  deal  with  food  advertising  in- 
fluences; effect  of  tax  barriers  and  of 
other  legislation  affecting  food  distribu- 
tion ;  legislation  to  protect  the  public 
against  misrepresentation ;  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  grade  labelling.  The  last 
chapters  cover  methods  used  to  control 
market  prices  and  food  monopolies,  with 
a  final  chapter  on  the  special  food  prob- 
lems of  wartime. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  place  of  food  in  the  evolv- 
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ing  social  order,  calling  attention  to  the 
growing  community,  national  and  inter- 
national responsibility  that  all  persons  be 
well  fed.  The  author  hopes  that  her 
book  "will  aid  in  formulating  an  agen- 
dum for  developing  economic  and  social 
organizations  that  will  permit  the  science 
of  nutrition  and  agriculture  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  health  of  people 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  the 
lands  beyond  the  seven  seas." 
Nutritionist  MARTHA  KOEHNE 

Ohio  Department  of  Health,  Columbus 


Interpretation  of  Epilepsy 

CONVULSIVE      SEIZURES— How      TO      DIAL 
WITH  THEM,  by  Tracy  Putnam,  M.D.    Lippin- 
cott.     168    pp.     °— --    * 
Associates.  Inc. 


cott     168    pp.     Price    J2,    postpaid    by    Survey 
In' 


HPHIS  well  written  non-technical  trea- 
A  tise  on  "Convulsive  Seizures"  is  both 
timely  and  enlightening.  In  clear  and 
simple  language,  Dr.  Putnam,  a  pioneer 
and  authority  on  epilepsy  opens  up  the 
field  to  the  interest  and  comprehension  of 
the  lay  reader.  The  book  may  also  serve 
as  a  manual  for  social  workers,  teachers, 
lawyers,  legislators,  families  and  friends 
of  epileptics,  and  others  who  may  deal 
with  persons  subject  to  convulsive 
seizures. 

This  manual  may  be  likened  to  an  ex- 
tended consultation,  after  the  individual 
medical  consultation  has  established  the 
regimen  which  the  patient  must  follow 
rigidly  and  intelligently.  The  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  seizures  will  be 
useful  both  to  the  patient  and  to  his  con- 
tacts. To  the  patient,  this  book  offers 
courageous  guidance  towards  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  the  illness.  It  encourages 
him  to  accept  responsibility  for  his  daily 
regimen  and  strengthen  his  sense  of  rela- 
tive security. 

Dr.  Putnam  pleads  for  a  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  public  toward  persons  subject  to  con- 
vulsive seizures.  The  social  walls  con- 
fining the  epileptic  must  be  breached  and 
the  gates  opened  to  permit  an  expanding 
life  for  those  so  handicapped. 

He  points  out  that  "over  half  a  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  have  re- 
current seizures — about  as  many  as  have 
active  tuberculosis."  Approximately  50,- 
000  are  supported  in  public  institutions 
at  the  cost  of  twenty  million  dollars,  and 
twice  that  amount  of  public  funds  is  used 
to  support  such  persons  not  institution- 
alized. 

A  physician's  handbook  aimed  to  cover 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  problem  is  in 
preparation  as  a  counterpart  to  this 
book.  It  would  be  inadvisable  for  the 
lay  person  to  evaluate  the  chapters  re- 
ferring to  medical  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion involving  the  newer  medical  and 
psychological  factors  underlying  seizures, 
as  against  many  antiquated  concepts. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.      MIRIAM   H.  PEIZER 
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Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver.  Colo- 
i.  -Samuel  Schaefer.  Executive  Secretary, 
('has.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  prcventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun.  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadwav  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.. 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics. 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publira- 
tions  sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in 
referring  mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including 
20  centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas 
lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  511  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  WIrkersham 
2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman,  Margaret 
Sanger.  President.  J.  H.  Upham.  M.D. ; 
National  Director.  D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medi- 
cal Director.  Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th    St..    N.    Y.    City.      WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET    SANGF.R.    Director. 
Everv  day  9  A.M. -4    P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eveningi  5:30-8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY, journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Recreation 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  ami 
(tames,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities  :  and 
to  help  secure  a_dequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  poofs,  beaches,  ath- 
letic field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDER.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  Now 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  rand-raising, 

up     work,     institutional,     casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street* 
New  York 
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•  I  criticize  not  by  finding  fault  but  by 
a  new  creation. — MICHELANGELO. 

•  She's  an  educated  woman  though  she's 
that  sensible  with  it  you'd  never  notice 
it. — STELLA  GIBBONS  in  "My  American." 

•  We     must     remember     that     [social 
work]  standards  are  only  a  means  to  an 
end ;   the  end   being  a  service  which   we 
can    render    better    than    anyone    else. — 
LEONARD  W.  MAYO  in  The  Compass. 

'  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  peace  without  collective  security, 
and  no  collective  security  without  Ameri- 
can collaboration  in  the  postwar  world. 
— LlN  YUTANG  in  "Between  Tears  and 
Laughter." 

'  We  are  going  to  win  the  war, 
whether  the  next  President  is  a  Repub- 
lican, a  Democrat,  or  Mr.  Willkie.— 
Gov.  J.  MELVILLE  BROUGHTON  of  North 
Carolina,  at  the  Conference  of  State 
Governors,  Denver. 

•  If  you  wish  to  take  the  saloon  away 
from  the  American  slums,  take  away  the 
conditions  that  drive  people  to  the  saloon. 
.   .   .  We   are  not   going  to   "solve"   the 
alcohol  problem  until  we  find  some  way 
to  lessen  the  almost  intolerable  tensions 
of   modern   industrialism.   .   .   .  — ALSON 
JESSE  SMITH   in   The  Christian   Century. 


So  They  Say 


•  They    that    do    nothing    are    in    the 
readiest  way  to  do  that  which  is  worse 
than  nothing. — MAHABBARATA. 

•  The   world   is   awake,   at   last,   to   the 
knowledge   that   the   rule   of   peoples   by 
other    peoples    is   not   freedom,    and   not 
what  we  must  fight  to  preserve. — WEN- 
DELL WILLKIE  in  "Prefaces  to  Peace." 

•  To     the     twenty-nine     unforgettable 
legislators   [voting  against  the  Fulbright 
resolution]  whose  dim,  aloof  spirit  walks 
by  its  wild  lone,  we  now  award  a  special 
ribbon  for  unusual  density  above  and  be- 
yond    the     call     of     duty. — The     New 
Yorker. 

•  The  majority  looks  upon  the  minor- 
ity  as  not  quite   as   they   are — as   some- 
thing different  from  the  herd — and  they 
don't  like  that.  Minorities  for  their  part 
too  often  have  a  chip  on  their  shoulder. 
When  banded  together  for  "self  protec- 
tion"  they   become   a  powerful   pressure 
force    which    is    often    irritating    to    the 
majority.  And  much  too  frequently  both 
sides    forget    that    they    are    Americans, 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  subject 
to     the     same      responsibility.  —  RUTH 
TAYLOR,  of  Charles  Stelzle.  Inc. 


•  Education  is  the  chief  defense  of  na- 
tions.— EDMUND   BURKE. 

•  There  is  no  cure  for  the  inadequacies 
of  democracy  except  more  democracy. — 
JOSEPH  M.  JONES,  in  Fortune. 

•  I   have    already   wrote   the   President 
and    if    I    don't   hear    from   him    I    will 
write  Uncle  Sam  and  tell  him  about  you 
both. — From  a  letter  received  at  a  relief 
agency  as  quoted  by  Frank  Sullivan. 

•  It   is   an   illusion   that   the   refusal   to 
bear  arms  is  an  action  against  war;  such 
refusal    is    an    alignment   with    one   side 
in    the    war,    and    that    the    side    of    the 
enemy.  —  Editorial     in     The     Christian 
Century. 

•  The  most  important  educational  task 
of  today  is  to  teach  an  understanding  of 
the  present   ami   a  comprehension   of   tin- 
possible      tomorrow      by      an      accurate 
knowledge     of     yesterday.  —  NICHOLAS 
MURRAY  BUTLER. 

•  Let    the    intolerances    <>t    youth     r-f 
guided  to  find  vent  against  those  who  In 
their  ignorance,   by   their   selfishness.    '" 
their    dishonesty,    oppress    other    IniP'nn 
beings,    and    by    s"i*'i    mpression    P"I'SMI> 
the  atmosphere  of  freedom  for  us  all. — 
PEARL      S.      BUCK      in      intrnilm-t'nn      ''• 
"American    Cnunti  -rpn'-nt." 
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The  difficulties  of  travel  today  bring  all  types  of  persons  to  the  Traveler's   Aid   desk.     Most   mobile   element    in   our   population   are 
the  men  in  uniform,  but  almost  as  frequently  on  the  go  are  their  young  wives  and  sweethearts  who  follow  them  from  camp  to  camp. 
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America  on  the  Move 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


LESS  than  five  minutes  after  the  southbound  express 
pulled  in,  two  hours  behind  schedule,  the  waiting 
room  was  full  of  people.    The  majority  were  young 
men,  most  of  them  in  khaki,  some  in  blue.     Among  the 
others  were  a  few  older  men,  well-dressed  civilians ;  and 
several  women,  some  very  young,  one  or  two  with  babies. 
And  there  was  an  elderly  couple. 

Most  of  the  new  arrivals  walked  briskly  through  the 
station,  intent  on  where  they  were  going.  But  even  so 
the  small  room,  planned  for  the  days  when  the  one  train 
that  stopped  at  the  town  rarely  discharged  more  than  a 
half  dozen  passengers,  remained  crowded  with  those  who 
lingered  behind,  some  of  them  looking  bewildered,  some 
annoyed  and  all  of  them  tired. 

The  first  to  approach  the  desk  in  the  corner,  where 
there  was  a  large  lighted  globe  bearing  the  legend 
"Travelers  Aid — USO,"  was  a  middle  aged  man  with  an 
expensive  looking,  though  bulging,  briefcase,  somehow  sug- 
gesting committee  rooms  and  Washington.  He  was  direct: 
"I've  missed  connections — what  are  the  hotels?"  The 
woman  behind  the  desk  said  something  and  "Washington" 
was  off  to  a  phone  booth.  Gradually  others  in  the  room 
gravitated  toward  her.  There  was  a  boyish  looking  sailor 
whose  face  reddened  as  he  explained  that  he  had  no  money 
to  wire  his  commanding  officer  that  he  would  be  late  in 
returning  from  his  furlough.  Then  came  a  white-faced 
girl,  obviously  still  in  her  teens,  choking  tearfully:  "He 
was  supposed  to  meet  me  here.  I — I  don't  know  what  to 
do."  The  old  couple,  too,  found  their  way  to  the  desk, 
for  they  had  lost  the  rooming-house  address  sent  to  them 
by  their  son  in  the  nearby  army  camp.  And  there  was 
a  brown-skinned  youth  who  was  going  to  try  to  get  a  job 
in  the  town's  big  war  industry  plant,  but  did  not  know 
where  to  look  for  a  room.  Then  "Washington"  rushed 
back  to  say  that  none  of  the  hotels  had  any  vacancies  and 
what  the  hell  was  he  going  to  do? 

It  was  just  a  normal  wartime  night  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  the  Travelers  Aid  representative  was  on  the  job. 
At  the  same  time  the  scene  was  being  duplicated,  with 
human  variations,  in  scores  of  war-impact  areas  through- 
out the  country  where  Travelers  Aid  workers  are  serving 
as  "trouble  shooters"  in  the  greatest  shuffling  of  population 
ever  to  occur  in  our  history.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1943,  more  than  11,000,000  moving  people  received 


some  kind  of  Travelers  Aid  service,  2,000,000  more  than 
in  the  entire  year  of  1942. 

The  Travelers  Aid  globe  is  by  no  means  a  new  sight 
on  the  American  scene.  Since  the  first  Travelers  Aid 
Society  was  organized  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1900,  local 
Travelers  Aid  Societies  throughout  the  country  have  been 
providing  information  on  the  community  to  newcomers, 
arranging  for  timid  travelers  to  be  met  at  juncture  points 
on  long  journeys,  helping  out  visitors  who  are  in  trouble 
— repentant  runaways,  the  suddenly  ill,  the  stranded  and 
lost.  Today  there  are  ninety-five  permanent  Travelers 
Aid  Societies  in  as  many  cities  across  the  continent,  each 
with  a  desk  and  worker  in  at  least  one  railroad  station  and 
an  office  located  either  in  or  near  the  terminal.  All  are 
affiliated  on  a  membership  basis  with  the  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association,  an  organization  which  makes  available 
expert  advice  on  agency  structure,  standards  of  service, 
and  methods  of  operation. 

TODAY,  too,  besides  these  long-time  Travelers  Aid 
Societies,  many  of  which  have  significantly  expanded 
their  services  since  the  war,  there  are  147  USO-Travelers 
Aid  service  units  in  towns  and  cities  on  the  mainlines  of 
wartime  travel.  These  are  operated  directly  by  the  Na- 
tional Travelers  Aid  Association  as  one  of  its  functions  as 
a  member  agency  of  the  United  Service  Organizations. 
Most  of  them  have  been  established  in  communities  near 
army  camps  or  naval  depots,  primarily  as  a  service  for 
the  military,  their  relatives  and  friends ;  but  there  are  some 
which  have  been  located  in  war  industry  areas  with  the 
view  of  serving  in-migrant  workers  and  their  families. 
All,  however,  are  available  to  any  traveler  who  happens 
along.  The  units  are  usually  composed  of  intake  desks 
in  the  railway  and  bus  terminals  and  USO  clubhouses, 
plus  an  office  which  is  sometimes  in  a  USO  clubhouse 
but  more  frequently  in  a  location  separate  from  other  USO 
activities.  Though  staffed  by  professional  workers  sent 
out  by  the  national  office,  each  somewhat  resembles  a  com- 
munity undertaking,  for  it  depends  for  much  of  its  effec- 
tiveness on  local  persons  who  serve  as  volunteer  workers 
or  as  members  of  an  advisory  committee.  In  addition  to 
the  service  units,  and  operated  on  a  similar  basis,  are  the 
USO-Travelers  Aid  troops-in-transit  lounges  which,  in 
124  American  railroad  stations,  are  offering  traveling  ser- 
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vicemcn  and  women  hospitality,  personal  services,  and  an 
opportunity  for  relaxation. 

"Trouble-shooter"  is  perhaps  not  a  polite  term  to  apply 
to  a  Travelers  Aid  representative,  but  it  describes  fairly 
accurately  her  function.  She  is  actually  a  social  worker, 
often  with  all  the  professional  training  and  skills  of  the 
best  of  them.  Moreover,  because  travel  is  not  easy  in 
these  times,  she  comes  in  contact  with  almost  every  type 
of  person  who  is  on  the  move  today,  thus  probably  per- 
ceiving a  truer  cross  section  of  the  American  public  than 
most  social  workers.  To  her  desk  gravitate  soldiers,  sailors, 
WACS  and  WAVES,  their  wives,  husbands,  parents,  and 
sweethearts;  businessmen,  government  officials,  industrial 
workers,  runaway  boys,  "delinquent"  girls,  casual  travelers. 
Some  come  merely  for  information — "where  is  Suchand- 
sucha  Street?" — many  for  housing  service,  others  for  inti- 
mate personal  advice.  They  bring  a  picture  of  wartime 
America  struggling  to  adjust  to  changed  conditions,  new 
situations,  strange  places,  and  of  the  difficulties  that  impede 
adjustment. 

THE  most  pressing  practical  difficulty  that  is  laid  in 
the  lap  of  the  Travelers  Aid  worker  is  rinding  shelter 
for  newcomers.  In  the  camp  communities,  army  officers 
who  wish  to  set  up  housekeeping  with  their  families  ask 
her  aid  in  securing  quarters;  civil  service  workers  come  to 
her  looking  for  more  or  less  permanent  rooms;  while  there 
is  a  constant  flow  of  soldiers'  visiting  wives,  mothers,  and 
sweethearts  seeking  temporary  shelter.  Every  Travelers 
Aid  unit  has  its  room  registry,  but  since  most  large  camps 
seem  to  have  been  deposited  near  fairly  small  towns,  the 
job  of  compiling  and  enlarging  it  is  not  simple.  People 
who  have  never  rented  rooms  before  must  be  coaxed  into 
opening  up  their  homes  to  strangers  as  a  patriotic  gesture. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  referrals  so  that  persons  who  have 
been  cajoled  into  becoming  landlords  will  not  have  ex- 
periences that  would  make  them  immediately  close  their 
homes  again.  Some  care,  too,  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
visitor,  insofar  as  possible,  from  exploitive  rents  and  sub- 
standard conditions,  as  well  as  from  the  unhappy  experi- 
ence of  being  sent  to  a  home  where  the  door  might  be 
shut  in  his  face.  When  an  old  mountaineer  granny  takes 
her  first  trip  away  from  home  to  see  her  soldier  grandson, 
and  arrives  in  a  New  Jersey  town  complete  with  pipe 
and  snuff,  as  one  did  recently,  it  takes  a  little  thinking  to 
find  a  landlady  that  will  make  her  comfortable. 

The  housing  problem  is  similar  but  even  more  difficult 
in  communities  where  large  war  industries  have  attracted 
numerous  in-migrant  workers,  for  people's  patriotic  chords 
do  not  respond  so  readily  to  the  plight  of  the  industrial 
worker  as  they  do  to  appeals  for  the  families  of  men  in 
uniform.  In  some  war  industry  communities  where  the 
Homes  Use  Program  of  the  National  Housing  Agency  is 
functioning,  the  Travelers  Aid  has  been  relieved  of  this 
problem  so  far  as  industrial  workers  are  concerned ;  but 
in  others,  some  of  them  both  cantonment  and  industrial 
areas,  finding  a  place  to  live  for  the  war  worker  who  is 
a  stranger  in  the  town  is  still  a  major  Travelers  Aid 
concern. 

One  of  the  hardest  nuts  to  crack  in  the  difficult  housing 
problem  in  both  industrial  and  cantonment  areas  is  in 
obtaining  rooms  for  Negroes.  Because  in  most  communities 
the  local  Negro  population  lives  under  already  overcrowded 
conditions,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  Negro  family  to  make  a 
place  for  a  stranger.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  in  the  Negro 


districts  many  living  quarters  in  good  repair  and  with  all 
the  facilities  that  are  the  requirements  of  good  standards. 
Yet  Negroes,  like  other  Americans,  travel  across  the  coun- 
try to  become  war  workers  or  to  say  goodbye  to  their 
soldier  relatives.  So  tight  was  the  Negro  room  situation 
recently  in  a  town  near  an  army  embarkation  camp  that 
the  Travelers  Aid  workers  and  volunteers  canvassed  every 
Negro  home  in  the  community.  They  got  some  rooms  and 
several  hints  on  how  to  keep  them.  One  of  the  things 
they  learned  was  that  Negroes  in  good  homes  would  be 
willing  to  extend  hospitality  to  visitors  if  they  could  be 
assured  that  referrals  would  be  carefully  made.  Because 
local  volunteers  do  not  always  remember  that  standard* 
of  decency,  cleanliness,  and  good  manners  vary  among 
Negroes  as  among  whites,  this  Travelers  Aid  unit  ha* 
made  it  a  point  to  have  all  Negro  housing  referrals  made 
by  staff  members  who  are  professional  social  workers. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  demand  made  on  millions 
of  Americans  today  is  the  adjustment  required  by  separa- 
tion. The  perfectly  natural  postponement  of  the  time 
when  this  must  be  faced  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  travel- 
ing that  brings  practical  problems  to  the  Travelers  Aid 
desk.  And  because  tor  many  families  a  final  break  is 
inevitable,  Travelers  Aid  workers  in  cantonment  areas, 
particularly  those  near  embarkation  points,  are  the  daily 
witnesses  of  human  agony  and  despair.  Helping  soldiers' 
parents,  wives,  and  sweethearts  to  face  the  immediate 
future  calls  on  all  the  skill  that  a  professional  social  worker 
can  muster.  For  instance,  there  was  the  seventeen-year- 
old  girl  who  stood  for  hours  day  after  day  outside  the 
gates  of  an  embarkation  camp,  refusing  to  believe  that  her 
husband  was  no  longer  "available,"  though  he  was  actually 
already  on  the  high  seas.  It  took  two  weeks  for  the 
Travelers  Aid  worker  to  persuade  this  girl  to  go  home 
to  her  parents  in  a  distant  city  and  to  try  to  get  a  job 
that  would  occupy  her  mind  and  help  speed  victory. 

BUT  if  Travelers  Aid  workers  near  army  posts  are 
frequent  witnesses  of  despair,  they  also  find  plenty 
of  courage  to  tap  as  their  greatest  resource  in  helping 
the  left-behinds  to  carry  on.  An  example  of  this  \va* 
provided  recently  at  an  embarkation  point  by  an  old 
Italian  couple  who  had  traveled  400  miles  to  say  goodbye 
to  their  son,  only  to  find  that  they  could  not  see  him  be- 
cause the  whole  camp  was  "restricted."  They  pleaded  with 
the  Travelers  Aid  worker  to  try  to  get  the  army  official 
to  make  an  exception  of  their  case  because  they  had  "come 
so  far."  However,  when  she  explained  that  for  purpose* 
of  security — their  own  son's  as  well  as  other  boys' — it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  exceptions  to  be  made,  thev 
not  only  accepted  her  reasoning  but  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  interpret  it  to  a  well-connected  lady  from  Balti- 
more, sitting  in  the  office,  who  had  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence and  was  on  the  verge  of  hysterics.  Thus  began  a 
friendship  between  an  Italian  laborer  and  his  wife,  and 
a  Baltimore  society  woman  that  can  be  pointed  to  as  part 
of  the  mounting  evidence  of  the  effect  of  a  common  misery 
upon  the  barriers  of  social  status.  Although  the  old 
couple  never  got  to  see  their  boy  (he  was  "not  available1' 
by  the  time  restrictions  were  lifted),  on  the  day  they  left 
they  brought  the  Travelers  Aid  worker  some  roses — token* 
of  appreciation. 

Travelers  Aid  representatives  everywhere  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  restlessness  which  has  come  over  teen-age 
America.  Runaways  have  always  been  one  of  their  major 
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concerns,  but  the  records  today  show  that  these  have  in- 
creased enormously  in  the  months  since  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
include  children  and  adolescents  of  both  sexes. 

The  girls  have  received  the  most  publicity,  for  as  camp 
followers  who  are  spreading  venereal  disease  they  are  re- 
garded as  a  menace  to  the  army.  In  numerous  camp  com- 
munities, the  USO-Travelers  Aid  unit  has  stood  out  al- 
most alone  in  its  interest  in  what  is  happening  to  the  girls 
themselves  and  how  this  will  affect  their  lives.  Not  all 
the  "pick-up"  girls  around  camps  are,  of  course,  runaways 
in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  but  estimates  in  some  places 
have  indicated  that  at  least  80  percent  of  them  have  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  from  home  following  the  lure  of  the 
uniform.  Pressure  from  the  federal  government  and  pub- 
lic health  organizations  has  induced  most  communities  near 
army  encampments  to  adopt  repressive  measures  that  have 
put  many  young  girls,  some  of  them  mere  children,  behind 
bars  for  months  at  a  time.  In  these  same  communities. 
Travelers  Aid  workers  have  spent  many  hours,  not  all 
crowned  with  success,  in  efforts  to  persuade  local  officials 
to  let  them  make  plans  with  each  arrested  non-resident  girl 
to  help  her  return  to  a  normal  way  of  life  upon  release. 

NO  Travelers  Aid  worker  believes  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  foolproof  arrangement  for  wayward 
girls — too  many  of  them  come  from  sordid  backgrounds 
that  have  been  warping  their  personalities  since  childhood — 
but  experience  has  shown  that  a  little  of  the  right  help  at 
the  right  time,  whether  advice,  material  aid  or  employ- 
ment, has  prevented  many  a  confused  girl  from  drifting 
inescapably  into  a  lifetime  of  prostitution.  Therefore,  some 
USO-Travelers  Aid  units  have  even  reversed  what  was 
once  considered  a  precept  of  good  casework  by  going  out 
to  seek  new  clients  in  the  bus  stations  and  railroad  terminals 
where  pick-up  girls  abound.  By  asking  a  few  discreet 
questions  of  girls  who  seem  to  be  just  hanging  around, 
the  workers  are  often  able  to  interest  the  girl  who  is 
stranded,  broke,  and  afraid  to  go  home  in  coming  to  the 
Travelers  Aid  for  help  in  solving  her  problems  before  she 
becomes  a  police  court  case. 

Restless  boys  have  not  come  in  for  nearly  so  much  public 
attention  as  the  excitement-seeking  girls,  perhaps  because 
they  do  not  represent  such  a  health  menace.  Yet  Travelers 
Aid  workers  spend  a  lot  of  time  seeing  that  runaway  boys 
get  back  home.  Most  of  the  boys  are  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen years  old  and  have  broken  away  from  their  familiar 
routines  in  the  hopes  of  getting  some  highly  paid  war  job 
or  of  joining  one  of  the  military  services.  However,  there 
also  are  many  younger  runaways  who  have  left  home  with 
the  idea  of  visiting  a  relative  in  an  army  camp.  Fre- 
quently the  boys  come  to  the  Travelers  Aid  of  their  own 
accord,  tired,  penniless  and  hungry.  Sometimes  they  are 
referred  by  the  police  who  have  picked  them  up  at  the 
request  of  the  home  authorities.  On  occasion,  they  are  sent 
in  by  prospective  employers  who  have  a  respect  for  child 
labor  laws.  In  instances  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  boy 
to  be  held  until  called  for,  the  Travelers  Aid  worker 
finds  him  temporary  shelter  in  a  detention  home,  a  Salva- 
tion Army  hostel,  or  whatever  community  resource  is  avail- 
able. Sometimes  she  advances  money  for  food  and  a  ticket 
home,  arranging  through  other  Travelers  Aid  units,  so- 
cieties, or  cooperating  agencies  for  the  boy  to  be  met  at 
whatever  juncture  points  there  are  along  the  way,  as 
well  as  at  the  point  of  destination.  And  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  there  is  .something  in  the  boy's  story  to 


indicate  that  some  real  family  difficulty  or  deep-seated 
psychological  problem  has  been  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
home,  the  case  is  referred  for  follow-up  care  to  the  home 
town  community  agency  best  equipped  to  render  service, 
if  such  exists. 

JUST  what  strange  misfortune  is  likely  to  make  a  boy 
run  away  from  home  today  was  recently  revealed  to 
a  Travelers  Aid  worker  in  a  troops-in-transit  lounge  where 
a  tall,  heavily  built  merchant  seaman  kept  disturbing  others 
by  his  loud,  bragging  talk.  When  the  social  worker  finally 
managed  to  engage  him  in  conversation  she  learned  that 
although  he  was  over  six  feet  in  height  and  weighed  250 
pounds,  he  was  only  a  frightened  fifteen-year-old.  Sub- 
jected to  taunts  as  a  draft  dodger  in  his  hometown,  he 
had  lied  about  his  age  to  join  the  merchant  marine. 

In  recent  months,  travelers  of  a  new  type  have  been 
stopping  at  the  desks  with  the  big  white  globe  or  in  the 
troops-in-transit  lounges  at  the  railroad  stations.  They 
are  the  ambulatory  wounded  who  are  beginning  to  come 
back  from  the  battlefronts  of  the  war — men  too  badly 
hurt  in  body  or  mind  to  keep  fighting,  but  still  able  to 
get  about.  The  job  of  the  Travelers  Aid  representative 
is  to  render  them  whatever  incidental  service  is  needed  and 
to  speed  them  homeward.  However,  in  carrying  out  this 
responsibility  she  often  gets  quick  glimpses  of  the  emo- 
tional disturbances  many  of  these  men  are  carrying  around 
with  them.  Some  only  indicate  a  pathetic  desire  to  break 
away  from  their  recent  experiences.  Such  are  the  men 
back  from  the  South  Pacific  who  timidly  ask  where  they 
can  find  a  restaurant  with  white  tablecloths.  Others  are 
more  visibly  shaken,  as  was  the  young  man,  recently  from 
Guadalcanal,  who  was  afraid  to  go  home  to  his  family 
because  he  thought  they  might  want  him  to  talk  about 
the  horrors  he  had  witnessed.  More  tragic  still  was  the 
case  of  the  sick  soldier  whose  mind  suddenly  snapped  in 
a  railroad  station,  so  that  he  had  to  be  carried  away  in 
a  straitjacket.  Though  the  Travelers  Aid  units  are  not 
in  a  position  to  render  returned  soldiers  more  than  tran- 
sitory aid,  they  are  beginning  to  see  sufficient  numbers  of 
them  to  perceive  a  new  need.  This  is  the  necessity  for 
some  kind  of  an  educational  program  to  carry  to  soldiers' 
families  and  friends  an  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
these  men  will  have  in  taking  up  life  where  they  left  off 
when  interrupted  by  the  war. 

Calling  attention  in  appropriate  places  to  such  problems 
as  this  that  are  outside  the  framework  of  her  own  re- 
sponsibilities, is  no  small  part  of  the  Travelers  Aid  worker's 
job.  Like  all  social  workers  she  sees  more  trouble  than 
she  can  cure.  But  again  like  all  good  social  workers, 
she  usually  has  an  idea  of  what  might  be  done  about  a 
problem  and  of  who  might  be  expected  to  do  it. 

It  is  because  Travelers  Aid  workers  are  like  this  that 
the  doors  of  war  housing  projects  in  industrial  areas  are 
now  open  to  in-migrant  workers  for  only  one  week's  ad- 
vance rent,  instead  of  the  month's  rent  and  breakage  fee 
once  required.  Before  the  National  Housing  Agency 
brought  about  this  change,  Travelers  Aid  offices  were 
swamped  with  war  workers  who,  not  having  received  their 
first  pay,  were  unable  to  provide  shelter  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  In  the  same  way,  Travelers  Aid  repre- 
sentatives, faced  with  the  problem  of  destitution  in  new- 
comer families  where  serious  illness  has  interrupted  plans 
for  a  war  job,  have  succeeded  in  some  areas  in  inducing 
local  communities  to  extend  the  use  of  their  medical 
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facilities  to  non-residents.  Then  again  there  are  the  com- 
munities near  army  cantonments  which  have  been  spurred 
on  to  action  toward  delinquency  prevention  by  Travelers 
Aid  workers  who  have  pointed  out  that  hometown  girls 
as  well  as  camp  followers  might  become  victims  of  war- 
time excitement. 

War  is  so  horrible  that  it  seems  close  to  wickedness  to 
suggest  that  it  might  bring  some  advantages.  Yet  it  ap- 
parently takes  such  a  national  emergency  to  make  us  see 
on  the  whole  how  lacking  we  have  always  been  in  facilities 
for  helping  people  out  of  trouble,  particularly  in  our  small 
towns  and  rural  areas.  In  wartime  we  can  even  plant  the 
seeds  that  may  later  bring  forth  fruit.  At  such  a  time 
we  can  superimpose  services  like  the  USO-Travelers  Aid 
units  on  communities  that  have  not  of  themselves  supplied 
them,  in  a  way  that  would  never  be  acceptable  under 
normal  conditions.  These  superimposed  agencies,  though 
temporary,  may  be  performing  more  than  a  wartime  job, 
for  they  may  be  helping  the  community  to  realize  for 
the  first  time  the  value  of  individualized  services  for 
troubled  people. 

Can  anyone  even  say  that  the  great  wartime  shuffling 


about  of  people  that  goes  on  in  front  of  the  Travelers  Aid 
globe,  will  result  only  in  chaos  and  confusion?  The 
Travelers  Aid  worker  is  watching  the  pieces  in  the  human 
kaleidosope  form  into  new  patterns  which,  though  they 
may  change  again,  will  probably  never  be  exactly  as  they 
once  were.  She  remembers  the  little  group  of  women 
who  were  conversing  intimately  together  one  day  in  the 
corner  of  a  waiting  room,  a  group  composed  of  two 
northerners,  one  a  well-to-do  white  woman  and  the  other 
a  Negro,  and  a  "poor-white"  southerner  from  Mississippi, 
all  with  a  common  concern — a  sick  son  in  an  army  hos- 
pital. And  she  wonders  if  a  scene  like  this  might  not 
be  as  significant  as  a  flare-up  of  racial  antagonism.  She 
thinks,  too,  of  the  southern  boys  who  dance  every  week 
with  northern  girls  in  USO  clubs,  and  vice  versa,  and  of 
what  might  be  happening  to  our  regional  prejudices. 
Then  she  remembers  a  newly  married  couple,  the  city 
waitress  and  the  good-looking  soldier  from  the  Ozarks 
whose  army  G.I.  shoes  were  the  first  he  had  ever  owned, 
and  she  knows  only  one  thing  definitely — that  life  is  going 
to  be  very  different  for  a  great  many  people  when  this 


war  is  over. 


Institutions  Must  Be  Good 


By  LILI  E.  FELLER 

Field  Laboratory  Director,  Child  Education  Foundation,  New  Yori 


DURING  the  past  month  a  controversy  has  been 
raging  in  New  York  City  over  conditions  in  the 
five  children's  shelters  operated  by  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  In 
these  shelters,  wards  of  the  city  are  detained  pending  more 
permanent  arrangements.  One  of  them,  housed  in  one 
half  of  the  modern  Heckscher  building,  was  catapulted 
into  the  limelight  when  the  newspaper  PM  charged  that 
the  place  was  overcrowded,  that  methods  of  care  were 
antiquated  and  even  cruel,  that  advantages  available  in 
the  building  were  not  being  used.  Other  papers  followed 
suit.  The  officials  of  a  city  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  socially  farsighted  in  the  country,  presented 
little  defense  to  the  charges  except  to  say  that  the  children 
were  sent  there  because  there  was  no  other  place  to  send 
them.*  The  shelter  itself  remained  closed  to  reporters 
because  of  a  quarantine. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  time  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  SPCC  shelters.  Back  in  1936,  the  city  commissioner 
of  accounts  reported  on  the  complete  absence  of  qualifica- 
tions of  the  personnel,  the  lack  of  a  recreational  program, 
the  lack  of  any  public  control.  The  charges  were  repeated 
in  1941  by  Justine  Wise  Polier,  justice  of  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court  of  New  York  City,  in  her  widely  read 
book  "Everyone's  Children,  Nobody's  Child."  She  pointed 
out  that  children  are  brought  to  the  shelters  for  reasons 
of  neglect  or  delinquency.  In  either  case  they  are  likely 
to  come  from  homes  handicapped  or  ruptured  by  destitu- 
tion, by  the  parents'  illness,  desertion,  imprisonment  or 

*  Since  the  completion  nearly  a  year  ago  of  an  invcstiKation  made  by  the 
New  York  Slate  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Welfare  has  been  withdrawing  its  wards  from  SPCC  care. 
At  this  writing,  there  are  only  six  dependent  children  in  the  shelters.  The 
courts,  however,  are  continuing  to  send  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
to  them,  but  since  the  recent  publicity  a  committee  of  three  juMicel  from 
the  Domestic  Relations  Court  has  been  authorized  to  investigate  the  shelters. 


death.  Among  all  of  the  city's  children  they  present  a 
negative  selection,  a  group  with  a  highly  increased  need 
for  guidance,  affection,  and  the  help  of  well  trained  and 
devoted  specialists.  Said  Judge  Polier:  "While  the  city 
demands  and  pays  for  expert  handling  of  children's  prob- 
lems in  its  schools  and  courts,  it  tolerates  and  contributes 
to  the  blundering  and  inept  treatment  of  children  at  a 
most  crucial  period  in  their  lives." 

Nothing  was  done  towards  improving  these  conditions 
and  now,  with  the  war,  the  situation  has  become  worse. 
Formerly  children  stayed  a  few  days  in  these  surroundings. 
But  today,  because  state  institutions  are  overcrowded  and 
foster  family  homes  are  scarce,  some  children  stay  in  the 
shelters  for  weeks  and  even  months  at  a  time. 

A  children's  shelter  housed  in  a  large  and  substantial 
building,  staffed  with  untrained  personnel,  and  inaccessible 
to  public  control  might  have  been  considered  a  fairly 
modern  institution  seventy  years  ago — today  it  is  or  should 
be  obsolete.  But  the  current  New  York  controversy  brings 
up  a  question :  Is  this  a  unique  situation,  an  unfortunate 
derailment  in  a  system  providing  otherwise  decent  and 
adequate  care  for  neglected  and  wayward  children,  or — 
is  it  possible  that  the  children's  plight  in  the  SPCC  shelters 
was  allowed  to  continue  because  conditions  there  are  only 
a  shade  or  two  darker  than  those  in  many  institutions  for 
long  time  care?  Could  it  be  that  humanitarians  are  upset 
by  discoveries  which  could  be  duplicated  several  times  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  states? 

We  possess  a  number  of  institutions  for  children,  with 
programs  embodying  all  the  best  teachings  of  mental 
hygiene.  Many  of  the  older  institutions  are  working  hard 
to  improve  qualifications  of  their  staff  and  their  facilities. 
Yet  there  are  also  institutions  for  orphaned,  delinquent 
or  handicapped  children  with  completely  inadequate  stand- 
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ards.  The  discrepancy  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
institution  is  considerably  bigger  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  best  and  the  poorest  public  school. 

In  New  York,  the  SPCC  board  seemed  more  interested 
in  warding  off  intruders  than  in  seeking  cooperation  for 
improvement.  There  was  not  even  any  use  made  of  the 
recreational  facilities — the  swimming  pool  and  the  big 
gymnasium — in  the  other  half  of  the  building.  So  Judge 
Polier  could  say:  "In  all  my  years  on  the  bench  not  one 
positive  forward  suggestion  regarding  a  child  has  come 
from  a  shelter  where  they  have  the  best  opportunity  to 
study  and  know  him."  Such  an  "isolationist"  attitude  is 
typical  of  children's  institutions  and  explains  why  the  ex- 
cellent standards  achieved  in  some  places  have  little  in- 
fluence on  neighboring  institutions.  Too  often  institutions 
are  too  concerned  with  protecting  their  autonomy  and  are 
thus  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  give  and  take  relationship 
with  parallel  organizations. 

SINCE  1910  the  growing  tendency  has  been  to  place  de- 
pendent or  neglected  children  in  foster  families.  For 
the  following  twenty  years  it  was  often  assumed  that  foster 
families  would  within  a  short  time  replace  all  institutions. 
Thus  it  hardly  seemed  sensible  to  work  towards  their 
improvement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  most  dependent  children 
this  is  the  type  of  care  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  last  decade  more  and  more  voices  have  been  raised 
to  maintain  that  some  children  are  better  off  under  group 
care.  It  is  about  time  to  acknowledge  another  fact:  al- 
though nobody  doubts  the  superiority  of  family  care  for 
most  children,  and  although  the  progressive  agencies  are 
closing  their  institutions  or  decreasing  the  number  of  resi- 
dential children,  the  nationwide  decrease  of  institutional 
care  previous  to  the  war  was  very  slow.  The  war  has 
brought  an  accelerated  decrease  in  some  areas,  but  also  a 
significant  increase  in  others.  At  this  time,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  which  prevails.  Even  though  group  care  may 
not  be  the  best  type  of  care  for  most  children,,  it  will 
for  some  time  continue  to  be  the  actual  method  of  care 
for  every  second  or  third  child  receiving  care  outside  his 
parental  home.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  improve- 
ment of  institutional  standards  is  imperative. 

All  too  glibly  we  who  like  to  think  we  are  progressive 
talk  of  "the  intangible  shortcomings  of  institutions,"  and 
thus  help  to  perpetuate  a  fatalistic  acceptance  of  their 
liabilities.  Yet  many  excellent  cottage  institutions  have 
proven  that  shortcomings  are  not  only  "tangible"  but  also 
subject  to  change. 

Most  communities  have  annual  drives  for  the  recruiting 
of  foster  homes  with  some  success.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  always  been  a  shortage  of  foster  homes  and,  as  expected, 
the  war  has  intensified  this.  With  more  and  more  women 
entering  industry  or  taking  in  adult  boarders  who  are 
"less  trouble  than  children,"  a  further  decline  can  be 
anticipated.  Though  a  few  areas  have  a  decreased  de- 
mand for  foster  care,  in  others  there  is  an  increased  need 
as  neglect  and  delinquency  rise.  In  1942,  in  thirteen  war 
industry  counties  in  New  York,  the  court  commitments 
to  institutions  were  46  percent  higher  than  the  average  for 
1938-1940.  For  the  whole  of  New  York  State,  the  re- 
spective increase  was  1 7  percent.  Nevertheless,  two  of  the 
three  state  training  schools  were  temporarily  closed  to  new 
admissions.  This,  of  course,  had  its  repercussions  in  the 
overcrowding  of  Manhattan's  shelter. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  children  are 
cared  for  outside  their  parental  home,  but  nationwide 
statistics  are  not  available.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the 
social  statistics  project  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
figures  can  be  calculated  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
1941  there  were  between  150,000  and  170,000  dependent 
children  in  foster  families  and  between  100,000  and 
110,000  in  institutions;  about  30,000  youngsters  in  schools 
for  delinquents  and  about  an  equal  number  of  children 
in  residential  schools  for  blind,  deaf  or  crippled ;  about 
20,000  mentally  deficient  children  in  special  homes.  In 
addition,  there  were  30,000  to  40,000  children  receiving 
semi-institutional  care  in  day  nurseries. 

When  placement  is  necessary  young  children  should, 
if  possible,  be  put  in  the  care  of  foster  families.  Group 
care  should  be  reserved  for  near-adolescents  and  adoles- 
cents. Often  it  is  the  best  plan  for  older  children  who 
may  find  it  difficult  to  fit  into  a  strange  family  but  may 
gain  a  good  deal  by  living  with  a  group  of  youngsters, 
to  whom  a  measure  of  self-government  is  granted.  The 
small  child  needs  the  personal  affection  of  one  or  two 
adults  while  the  older  child  can  get  his  emotional  anchorage 
by  being  a  part  of  a  closely  knit  group.  In  a  cottage  in- 
stitution more  leeway  can  be  given  to  the  adolescent's  need 
for  independence  than  in  a  foster  family,  by  letting  him 
use  his  initiative  in  helping  to  make  rules  and  run  the 
house. 

BEFORE  a  child  is  placed  in  a  family  or  group  his  co- 
operation and  an  understanding  commensurate  with  his 
age  should  be  secured.  While  being  placed  he  must  feel 
confident  that  he  will  be  able  to  say  what  he  likes  and 
dislikes,  what  he  hopes  for  and  what  he  fears.  This  does 
not  mean  catering  to  the  whims  of  immature  and  ignorant 
children.  It  means  careful  and  patient  casework  and 
guidance  in  connection  with  institutional  placement  as 
well  as  foster  family  placement.  The  right  to  see  the 
next  steps  ahead  of  him  and  not  just  "to  be  told"  is  the 
basic  privilege  of  children  living  in  a  democracy. 

In  most  instances  a  child  needing  foster  care  still  has 
a  family.  His  parental  home  may  be  inadequate,  the 
parents  unable  or  unwilling  to  educate  him — yet  as  much 
or  as  little  as  there  is  left  of  human  values  in  his  kin- 
ships should  be  preserved.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  family  ties.  This  again  means  careful  case- 
work with  a  long  term  perspective.  The  old-fashioned 
institution  had  a  tendency  to  usurp  the  child.  Parents' 
visits  were  restricted  by  a  long  code  of  rules;  children's 
visits  home  were  deemed  extravagant.  Letters  often  were 
censored. 

In  the  Freud-Burlingham  residential  nurseries  in  Lon- 
don, schedules  and  routines  are  so  planned  as  to  encourage 
mutual  visits  of  any  length  and  at  any  time.  When  the 
nurseries  were  first  announced,  their  founders  were  warned 
that  many  parents,  harassed  and  uprooted  by  four  years 
of  total  war,  would  dump  their  children  and  disappear. 
Actually  this  has  happened  to  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  children.  The  fact  that  these  nurseries  keep  open 
house  for  the  parents  all  the  time  may  fan  and  strengthen 
the  flickering  flame  of  parental  love.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  the  nurseries'  attitude  of  appreciation  of  each  child 
is  contagious. 

The  old-fashioned  type  of  institution  commits  many  sins. 
However,  the  worst  cases  of  institutionalism,  of  children 
who  grew  into  unhappy,  neurotic  or  antisocial  adults  should 
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not  be  blamed  so  much  on  harsh  discipline  or  regimentation, 
as  on  the  absence  of  strong  ties  of  affection  and  loyalty. 
Actually  some  of  the  very  conservative  and  expensive  board- 
ing schools  are  similarly  regimented.  In  them,  too,  every 
step  of  the  pupils  is  regulated,  every  activity  starts  and 
ends  with  a  bell,  every  minute  of  the  day  is  adult-planned 
and  even  games  are  strictly  supervised.  Such  schools  are 
_ found  more  frequently  in  England  than  this  country. 

.Many  of  us  believe  that  such  a  system  is  harmful  to 
the  entrusted  children — yet  few  children  growing  up  in 
such  a  school  show  effects  comparable  to  the  neurotic  with- 
drawal and  incapacity,  or  the  delinquency,  of  some  long 
term  orphanage  children.  Beyond  the  cold  impersonal 
boarding  schools  are  the  children's  loving,  adequate,  and 
respectable  parental  homes  that  give  them  the  needed  emo- 
tional security. 

IF  the  parental  home  is  inadequate,  the  cottage  group 
must  provide  the  human  anchorage.  The  youngster 
needs  more  than  love  and  acceptance.  He  should  know 
that  his  giving  of  affection  and  his  loyalty  is  important  to 
others.  This  is  possible  in  an  institution  only  where  the 
group  of  children  and  adults  living  together  is  small,  so 
that  the  .contribution  of  each  member  counts.  A  grown-up 
may  feel  devotion  and  loyalty  towards  a  large  group, 
towards  humanity  in  general  or  towards  an  idea.  For  a 
child,  human  relationships  have  to  be  on  a  small  scale 
to  be  meaningful.  A  child  needs  to  know  that  he  is  ap- 
preciated and  loved  as  a  person  and  would  be  missed  if 
absent.  The  group  must  think  of  itself  as  stable  and  long- 
lasting.  If  there  are  large  impersonal  groupings  divided 
according  to  children's  age  and  sex  then  this  feeling  of 
unity  and  belonging  cannot  develop.  However,  a  small 
group  of  near-adolescents  and  adolescents  living  with  cot- 
tage parents  can  develop  mutual  affection  and  a  loyalty 
to  common  ideals  that  will  provide  the  ethical  orientation 
the  child  needs. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  call  this  allegiance  to  a  small 
stable  group  the  most  important  human  need  aside  from 
the  necessity  of  food  and  shelter.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
well  integrated  family  is  such  a  group.  The  foster  child 
who  comes  into  a  family  of  this  type  may  grow  and  be- 
come part  of  it  if  he  stays  long  enough.  It  is  infinitely 
harder,  but  not  impossible,  to  provide  groups  of  comparable 
stability  in  an  institutional  setting.  When  they  have  been 
achieved  they  should  not  be  disrupted  for  minor  adminis- 
trative reasons. 

Though  only  a  small  group  can  give  sound  ethical 
orientation,  it  is  possible  to  provide  adequate  physical  care 
on  a  large  scale.  I  know  from  personal  experience  insti- 
tutions where  fifty  to  seventy  children  sleep  in  a  well 
ventilated  dormitory,  in  the  morning  file  out  into  the  bath- 
room where  two  adults  placed  at  strategic  points  can  do 
a  very  effective  and  speedy  job  in  supervising  the  use  of 
water  and  soap  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  comb  and  brush 
at  the  other.  A  third  person  inspects  the  children  at  the 
door  of  the  dining  room.  As  far  as  external  efficiency 
is  concerned,  this  set-up  may  be  even  superior  to  the 
cottage  system.  Cleanliness,  order,  and  conformity  are 
brought  about  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  energy, 
and  little  friction. 

While  there  is  well  planned  order  in  the  external  life 
of  children  subjected  to  such  a  regime,  there  may  be  aim- 
lessness,  disorientation,  and  chaos  in  their  inner  selves. 
Children  growing  up  in  a  large  group  of  other  children 


and  lacking  personal  love  and  interest  from  an  adult, 
carry  their  childish  egoism  and  cruelty  into  their  adulthood. 
They  do  so  for  two  reasons:  they  have  not  lived  through 
their  formative  years  with  adults  whose  ideals  and  stand- 
ards become  theirs  and  to  which  they  are  bound  through 
their  affection;  second,  because  they  lack  sympathy  and 
insight  into  another  person's  feelings  and  suffering  they 
are  relentless  in  pursuing  their  own  goals. 

IT  is  only  in  recent  years  that  such  views  have  been 
taken  seriously  in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  And  yet, 
insight  into  the  interdependence  of  emotional  and  ethical 
development  is  not  new.  Far  back  in  history  there  is 
record  of  a  planful  and  effective  application  of  this  psycho- 
logical insight.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
Mohammedan  rulers  of  Turkey  expanded  their  empire 
and  pillaged  and  ransacked  the  adjoining  Christian  coun- 
tries, they  had  an  elite  troop  for  their  ruthless  military 
expeditions  called  the  Janizaries.'  No  other  troops  were 
equally  cruel  in  murdering  defenseless  persons,  in  looting 
homes,  and  burning  entire  villages  and  towns. 

We  read  in  Lord  Eversley's  "History  of  the  Turkish 
Empire"  how  each  year  one  thousand  lads  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twelve  were  kidnaped  from  Christian 
parents. 

The  most  physically  strong  and  intelligent  of  them  were 
taken.  They  were  forcibly  converted  to  Islam  and  were 
trained  with  great  care  for  military  careers.  .  .  .  After  six 
years  of  training  they  were  drafted  into  a  special  corps.  .  .  . 
It  formed  the  most  efficient  and  reliable  body  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  men  looked  upon  their  regiment  as  their  home. 
Their  lives  were  devoted  to  it. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  Janizaries  played  a  dominant 
part  in  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Some 
historians  believe  that  the  ruthless  efficiency  of  the  Jani- 
zaries was  due  to  their  training  and  their  psychological 
conditioning. 

Take  a  number  of  children  from  the  most  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  community;  choose  them  for  their  strength  and 
intelligence;  instruct  them  carefully  in  the  art  of  fighting; 
teach  them  to  forget  their  childhood,  their  parents  and 
friends;  saturate  them  with  the  knowledge  that  all  their 
hope  in  life  depends  upon  their  position  in  the  regiment.  .  .  . 
The  result  will  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  leader  such  as 
the  world  has  rarely  seen.  Such  a  weapon  was  the  army  of 
the  Janizaries. 

There  is  an  uncanny  similarity  between  this  plan  and 
the  pattern  according  to  which  the  Nazi  soldier  receives 
his  training  for  inhumanity  and  wanton  destruction.  While 
the  future  Nazi  leaders  enter  military  boarding  schools  at 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  all  youngsters  are  given  an  edu- 
cation intended  at  severing  them  emotionally  and  morally 
from  their  parental  homes.  In  the  Hitler  Youth  they  are 
taught  to  sneer  at  feelings  of  tenderness,  to  worship  regi- 
mentation and  mass  order. 

Thus  conquerors  looking  for  ruthless  instruments  to  ad- 
vance their  schemes  have  had  remarkable  insight  into  the 
factors  shaping  human  development.  The  reverse  applica- 
tion of  the  same  knowledge — that  all  children  must  enjoy 
a  stable  give  and  take  of  affection  and  continuity  in  their 
allegiance — is  fairly  new. 

In  the  fiendish  plan  of  \a/.i  education,  the  youngster  is 
deliberately  rut  off  from  his  emotional  anil  spiritual  moor- 
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ings.  He  is  taught  to  obey  without  questioning.  Our 
newspapers  tell  us  daily  how  well  this  education  achieved 
its  goal — inhumanity.  It  should  start  us  thinking  about 
what  is  going  on  in  some  of  our  own  large  institutions. 


It  should  also  start  us  thinking  about  what  kind  of  care 
can  be  provided  in  the  large  institutions  that  must  in- 
evitably be  set  up  for  the  war-orphaned  children  of  deva- 
stated Europe  and  Asia. 


A  New  Chance  for  Youth 


By  CAROLINE  K.  SIMON 

Member  of  New  York  Bar 


THIS  fall  in  the  criminal  courts  of  the  five  counties 
that  comprise  New  York  City,  a  new  specialized 
procedure  for  handling  young  offenders  was  in- 
augurated. On  September  1,  the  mayor,  judges,  public 
officials,  social  service  workers,  probation  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Jury  crowded  one  of  the  courtrooms 
for  the  ceremonies  which  marked  the  most  important  re- 
cent step  towards  bringing  the  practice  of  the  criminal 
courts  into  conformity  with  modern  social  thinking.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  new  "Youth  Parts"  in  the  courts 
planned  to  handle  the  cases  of  young  offenders  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen  who,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, are  believed  to  be  capable  of  reclamation  to  con- 
structive citizenship.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
apparent  that  the  grouping  of  offenders  into  only  two 
age  groups — and  their  treatment  either  as  children  or  as 
adults — was  not  satisfactory,  for  there  was  an  age  left 
out,  when  a  person  is  neither  a  child  nor  an  adult. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  named  John 
was  convicted  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in  New 
York  City.  He  had  previously  led  the  normal  life  of 
a  boy  in  a  slum  area.  His  home  was  a  crowded  one, 
and  his  parents  had  little  time  to  supervise  him.  While 
skylarking  around  with  other  boys,  he  and  two  others 
broke  into  a  corner  candy  stand  and  stole  some  cigarettes 
and  a  small  amount  of  money.  He  was  indicted  for 
burglary,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  placed  on  probation.  In 
subsequent  years  he  graduated  from  high  school,  obtained 
a  job  in  a  large  corporation,  and  worked  up  to  an  executive 
position.  Then  the  bombshell  burst.  In  some  manner  the 
president  of  the  firm  discovered  that  the  young  man  had 
a  criminal  record,  and  it  looked  as  though  not  only  the 
promotion  but  the  job  as  well  would  be  lost.  It  was 
only  through  long  effort  by  the  probation  department  of 
the  General  Sessions  Court  that  the  employer  was  per- 
suaded that  John's  early  mistake  should  not  be  held  against 
him. 

The  serious  problem  of  the  elimination  of  early  criminal 
records  and  the  realization  of  how  tragic  is  the  aftermath 
of  convictions  such  as  John's,  several  years  ago  caused 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  then  the  district  attorney  of  New 
York  County,  the  nine  judges  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  and  the  chief  probation  officer  of  that  court,  to 
initiate  a  new  form  of  treatment  under  the  Wayward 
Minor  Act.  Among  the  provisions  of  this  law  is  one 
allowing  any  person  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  who  habitually  associates  with  dissolute  or  disorderly 
persons,  is  disobedient  to  the  lawful  commands  of  parent 
or  guardian,  or  is  in  danger  of  becoming  morally  depraved. 
to  be  handled  as  a  wayward  minor  and  not  as  a  criminal. 

It  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  Wayward  Minor 
Act,  while  usable,  was  not  the  best  instrument  for  the 
social  treatment  of  young  persons  who  have  run  afoul  of 


the  law,  especially  since  many  otherwise  orderly  young 
boys  and  girls  have  found  themselves  enmeshed  in  the 
criminal  proceedings  because  of  some  casual  offense.  In 
such  cases,  it  was  necessary  for  parents  to  stultify  themselves 
in  making  complaints,  alleging  continued  waywardness 
which  did  not  exist,  in  order  to  bring  the  offender  within 
the  purview  of  the  Wayward  Minor  Act.  Because  of  this 
difficulty  a  number  of  conferences  were  held  with  the 
representatives  of  interested  groups,  and  out  of  them  grew 
the  conviction  that  there  was  an  impelling  need  for  the 
development  of  a  new  category  of  offender.  New  legisla- 
tion was  discussed,  and  in  the  1942  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, bills  were  introduced  providing  that  courts  dealing 
with  felonies  and  misdemeanors  could  establish  a  new  part 
to  be  known  as  a  Youth  Part  for  the  arraignment  and 
trial  of  offenders  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen. 
The  bills  also  provided  that,  in  proper  cases,  criminal 
charges  could  be  dismissed  and  the  defendants  could  be 
found  to  be  "youthful  offenders." 

THE  bills  were  passed  in  the  1943  session  and  became 
effective  September  1.  Under  the  new  law,  in  cases 
of  felonies  (burglaries,  larcenies,  serious  assaults)  the 
Grand  Jury  or  the  district  attorney  may  recommend  to 
the  court,  or  the  court  itself  may  determine,  that  the  de- 
fendant should  be  found  a  youthful  offender,  provided  he 
consents  to  such  a  procedure.  In  such  instances  the  in- 
dictment by  the  Grand  Jury  is  not  filed,  and  the  defendant 
escapes  the  category  of  a  criminal. 

An  important  provision  of  the  law  is  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  connection  with  the  determination  of  youthful 
offenders  shall  be  conducted  separately  and  apart  from  the 
other  terms  of  a  court  held  for  adult  trials.  Further, 
the  law  provides  that  the  defendant  may  be  paroled  to 
await  the  determination  of  the  court.  However,  should  it 
be  necessary  to  incarcerate  a  young  person  while  the  ex- 
amination and  investigation  is  pending,  those  in  charge 
of  the  place  of  detention  must  segregate  him  from  all 
persons  over  nineteen  years  of  age  who  are  charged  with 
crime. 

The  maximum  probation  period  for  these  youthful  offen- 
ders is  fixed  at  three  years.  But,  if  the  defendant  is  not 
a  fit  subject  for  probation,  the  court  can  commit  him  for 
a  term,  not  to  exceed  three  years,  to  any  religious,  charit- 
able, or  other  reformative  institution  authorized  by  law 
to  receive  persons  over  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  law 
specifically  states  that  the  determination  of  a  person  as 
a  youthful  offender  shall  not  serve  as  a  subsequent  dis- 
qualification to  public  office,  public  employment,  or  any 
other  right  or  privilege,  or  to  receive  any  license  granted 
by  public  authority.  It  also  provides  that  no  youth  shall 
be  deemed  a  convicted  criminal  by  reason  of  such  de- 
termination. The  record  of  any  youth  adjudged  a  youth- 
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lul  offender  must  be  sealed  and  not  open  to  public  in- 
spection. The  same  procedures,  in  slightly  modified  form, 
can  be  followed  in  the  court  handling  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen  who  are  charged  with 
the  less  serious  offenses  called  misdemeanors. 

The  new  laws  mark  a  milestone  in  the  progressive  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Laws,  however,  do  not  administer 
themselves.  They  are  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the  vision, 
initiative,  and  skill  of  those  entrusted  with  their  administra- 
tion and  interpretation.  The  city  of  New  York  has  reason 
to  have  confidence  in  its  Cqurt  of  General  Sessions,  the 
oldest  criminal  court  in  this  country.  The  social  vision 
of  its  judges,  and  the  high  standards  which  have  been 


established  and  maintained  by  its  probation  department 
assure  an  efficient  ami  realistic  use  of  the  law. 

The  other  criminal  courts  in  New  York  City  are  at- 
tempting to  strengthen  their  probation  services.  If  this 
is  done  and  there  is  available  in  all  the  courts  adequate 
and  dynamic  probation  investigation  and  treatment,  the 
Youth  Offender  Law  can  be  developed  into  a  socially  use- 
ful instrument  in  dealing  with  young  offenders. 

The  procedures,  however,  have  been  planned  to  reach 
those  young  people  who  already  have  committed  anti- 
-iK-ial  acts.  They  will  not  keep  young  people  from  getting 
into  trouble.  A  wise  community  tries  to  prevent  de- 
linquency before  it  happens. 


I'm  in  the  Army  Now 

By  LT.  JOHN  M.  KAHLERT,  U.  S.  ARMV 

Formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division,  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


EVER  so  often  I  receive  a  request  for  information 
about  "the  use  of  social  workers  in  the  army."  When 
I  was  inducted  a  year  ago  some  of  my  colleagues 
said  to  me,  "Now  at  last  we  know  someone  who  can  give 
us  the  dope  about  how  the  USO  and  the  Red  Cross  really 
function."  While  a  buck  private's  position  is  hardly  the 
vantage  point  from  which  to  view  the  over-all  picture  of 
army  policies  and  operation,  an  ex-social  worker  can  hardly 
help  observe  his  own  reactions  to  army  life,  and  several 
people  have  suggested  that  I  write  mine  down.  For, 
among  other  things,  civilians  sometimes  do  manifest  an 
amazing  lack  of  understanding  about  how  the  army  func- 
tions. The  father  of  one  of  my  friends  wrote:  "Since 
you're  in  the  army  I  should  think  you  could  be  a  sergeant 
just  as  well  as  a  private."  There  is  just  no  way  to  ex- 
plain some  things,  and  after  a  while  you  quit  trying. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  these  remarks  com- 
ing from  a  single,  rather  introspective  male  in  his  thirties, 
who  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, would  be  quite  different  if  they  came  from  a 
youngster  in  his  teens  whose  social  and  personal  patterns 
might  be  less  firmly  established.  Also  I  should  like  to 
make  clear  that  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  only 
a  limited  sector  of  army  life,  since  I  have  been  assigned 
only  to  non-combatant  duty  because  of  a  limited  service 
classification.  However,  three  months  basic  training  for 
the  medical  corps  in  a  Replacement  Training  Center,  two 
and  a  half  months  at  the  station  hospital  of  an  air  cadet 
training  field,  and  my  present  assignment  at  an  Army 
Air  Force  Classification  Center,  have  given  me  a  varied 
army  experience.  Moreover,  the  army  is  kept  together 
by  a  great  volume  of  regulation  and  tradition  so  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that,  within  certain  circumstantial  limits,  con- 
ditions in  one  branch  of  the  service  are  relatively  similar 
to  those  in  another. 

The  first  question  people  always  ask  a  soldier  is,  "Well, 
how  do  you  like  the  army?"  Usually  this  is  a  perfunctory 
inquiry  so  I  usually  give  a  perfunctory  answer.  "You 
look  well,"  they  then  remark ;  and  I  have  to  admit  that, 
whatever  my  attitude,  the  army  does  seem  to  agree 
with  me.  I  am  in  much  better  shape  than  when  I  was 
inducted,  which  is  not  to  say  that  there  was  not  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  conditioning  process  or  that  it 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  good  many  grunts  and  groans. 

The  next  question   invariably  is,   "How  is  the  food?" 


Today  I  can  reply,  "It's  really  very  good,"  but  not  so 
long  ago  I  would  have  been  much  less  complimentary,  to 
put  it  mildly.  During  my  basic  training  days  I  occasionally 
would  be  detailed  to  take  a  two-wheeled  cart  down  to  the 
battalion  warehouse  for  the  day's  rations,  as  part  of  my 
turn  at  K.P.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that 
food  purchased  by  the  government  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Hut  what  can  happen  to  it  by  the  time  it  reaches  your 
plate  is  sometimes  phenomenal.  The  quality  of  a  given 
company's  mess  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  ability 
and  interest  of  the  mess  officers  and  whether  the  mess  hall 
is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  or  the  convenience 
of  the  kitchen  personnel.  It  is  difficult  to  cook  large 
quantities  of  food  in  an  appetizing  manner,  although  it  is 
my  experience  that  this  can  be  and  frequently  is  overcome 
when  an  honest  attempt  is  made  to  do  so. 

Clothing  and  equipment  are  of  high  quality.  My  older 
brother,  a  veteran  of  the  last  war,  was  astonished  when 
I  listed  the  changes  of  clothing  which  were  issued  to  me — 
cotton,  denim,  and  wool — the  field  jacket,  raincoat  and 
other  items,  including  toilet  articles.  At  the  reception 
center  we  were  carefully  measured  and  all  clothing  issued 
accordingly.  If  a  pair  of  pants  or  some  other  article  does 
not  happen  to  fit  it  is  always  possible,  with  a  little  patience 
perhaps,  to  get  it  altered  or  exchanged  for  one  that  does. 

MEDICAL  care  is  important.  While  working  in  the 
hospital  one  of  my  duties  was  to  keep  certain  records 
of  treatment  during  Sick  Call — the  time  during  the  day 
when  the  dispensary  is  open  to  all  comers.  I  liked  the 
medical  officers  in  charge  and  respected  their  professional 
ability.  One  needs  to  understand,  however,  that  the  army 
is  not  primarily  a  health  and  welfare  agency.  It  is  a  com- 
bat agency  providing  preventive  or  remedial  medical  care 
in  order  to  maintain  a  man  on  active  duty  or  to  return 
him  to  it.  If  he  is  acutely  ill  the  army  will  use  all  of  its 
excellent  diagnostic  and  treatment  services,  but  it  is  likely 
to  pass  over  minor  complaints  that  may  be  uncomfortable 
but  not  seriously  incapacitating.  The  medical  officers  tended 
to  adopt  the  traditional  attitude  that  anyone  reporting  for 
Sick  Call  was  trying  to  get  out  of  work  unless  the  contrary 
was  beyond  question.  If  a  man  reported  general  feelings 
of  malaise  without  any  fever  or  digestive  disturbance  he 
was  given  a  dose  of  a  special  tonic  referred  to  as  "Smubs 
Mixture,"  a  concoction  of  all  the  foul  smelling  but  harm- 
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less  drugs  on  the  list.  It  tastcil  and  smelled  so  bad  that 
it  was  a  courageous  man  indeed  who  returned  unless  there 
was  something  really  wrong  with  him. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  prevention  of  venereal 
disease.  Although  the  army  advocates  sexual  continence, 
a  man  will  not  be  punished  for  exposing  himself  to  pos- 
sible venereal  infection,  but  he  may  get  into  trouble  if  he 
fails  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  for  prophylaxis  provided 
both  on  and  off  army  posts.  About  every  three  months 
every  soldier  is  required  to  listen  to  a  "sex  morality" 
lecture  and  to  see  a  moving  picture  describing  the  nature, 
prevention,  and  cure  of  venereal  disease.  The  movie  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  good  public  health  education. 

ONCE  in  a  while,  someone  asks  about  army  discipline. 
Is  it  arbitrary?  Does  a  rigid  officer  caste  exist?  I 
draw  upon  my  basic  training  days  for  comments  on  this 
point,  for  this  experience  probably  more  closely  approxi- 
mates regular  army  life  than  any  other  I  have  had. 

Like  a  great  many  other  people,  my  concepts  of  army  life 
came  mainly  from  the  movies.  I  expected  the  backbone  of 
the  army  to  be  composed  of  men  like  Victor  McLaglen — 
loud,  tough,  rough  and  ready  fighters  who  were  pretty 
dumb,  but  had  hearts  of  gold,  and  would  never  let  a  pal 
down.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  selective 
service  system  operates  so  universally  that  the  army  can- 
not help  but  be  a  cross  section  of  the  country's  male  popu- 
lation within  certain  age  limits.  I  have  observed  little  of 
the  domination  and  petty  persecution  classically  associated 
with  army  life,  although  I  know  it  does  exist. 

It  happens  that  almost  all  commissioned  officers  I  have 
had  dealings  with  have  been  men  whom  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  me  to  like,  and  in  most  instances  to  respect. 
Would  I  could  say  as  much  for  non-commissioned  officers. 
To  be  sure,  their  position  is  more  difficult  in  some  respects 
since  they  must  deal  directly  with  the  men  and  see  that 
orders  issued  from  above  are  carried  out.  But  I  can  re- 
call few  people  toward  whom  I  have  felt  a  greater  an- 
tagonism than  a  couple  of  corporals  encountered  during 
the  course  of  my  basic  training.  They  were  inexperienced 
kids  around  twenty  years  of  age  who  were  accustomed  to 
and  seemed  to  know  no  other  methods  of  dealing  with 
people  than  those  they  had  learned  on  the  alley  lot.  Here 
I  will  accept  part  of  the  blame,  for  while  I  could  under- 
stand intellectually  that  it  looked  nice  if  everyone  kept 
his  shoes  shined,  his  shirt  pockets  buttoned,  his  hands  out 
of  his  pockets,  and  his  hat  at  the  precise  angle  on  his  fore- 
head so  that  it  came  within  two  fingers  of  his  right  eye- 
brow, it  was  difficult  for  me  at  first  to  take  such  things 
seriously.  At  any  rate,  the  little  corporals  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  see  that  I  mended  the  error  of  my  ways. 
It  was  not  that  I  minded  correction,  but  rather  that  I 
resented  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  After  all,  I 
was  not  trying  to  sabotage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  army  has  given  a  good  many 
men,  including  myself,  a  very  democratic  experience.  If 
I  had  had  anything  to  say  about  it,  I  probably  would  not 
have  chosen  to  live  with  a  group  of  midwestern  day  laborers 
or  with  a  bunch  of  boys  from  the  hills  of  North  Carolina, 
but  I  know  I  benefited  from  the  association.  I  still  cor- 
respond occasionally  with  one  man  from  McPherson 
County,  Kan.,  whose  intelligence  as  indicated  by  the  army 
classification  tests  was  probably  just  borderline.  He  had 
never  finished  the  eighth  grade,  had  been  in  jail  for  boot- 
legging, could  never  remember  the  name  of  the  command- 


ing general  at  inspection  time,  and  more  often  than  not 
came  home  drunk  on  Saturday  night.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  was  always  the  first  to 
lend  a  hand  if  there  was  work  to  be  done.  When  he  left 
for  an  unknown  destination  just  before  payday,  I  was 
glad  to  lend  him  ten  dollars  and  was  confident  that  he 
would  return  it — which  he  did,  from  Hawaii.  The  rest 
of  my  original  tent-mates  were  of  a  somewhat  similar  cast. 
I  will  admit  that  I  got  tired  of  their  endless  discussions 
of  liquor  and  women. 

What  about  the  USO?  Perhaps  many  of  you  have 
heard  veterans  of  the  last  war  complain  about  the  service 
organizations  that  functioned  at  that  time — but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  anyone  remark  that  he  thought  the  USO  was 
a  "gyp-"  My  own  experience  is  that  it  fills  a  real  need 
and  does  it  very  well.  I  readily  recall  the  first  Sunday 
we  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Replacement  Training  Cen- 
ter. I  visited  the  USO  to  listen  to  the  symphony  broad- 
cast as  I  had  frequently  done  at  home,  hoping  that  it  might 
provide  at  least  a  slight  thread  of  continuity  to  my  exist- 
ence. Still  very  vivid  in  my  mind  is  the  coco-cola  hour 
which  followed,  during  which  James  Melton  sang  "The 
Hills  of  Home."  The  Soldier's  Club  in  the  town  near 
the  air  field  to  which  I  went  was  small  but  pleasant.  Prob- 
ably the  nicest  thing  it  did  was  to  arrange  for  girls  to 
attend  our  Detachment  dances  at  the  local  country  club. 
There  is  little  I  can  tell  about  the  Red  Cross,  since  I  have 
had  few  occasions  to  use  its  facilities.  However,  I  have 
known  several  men  who  were  grateful  for  financial  as- 
sistance with  emergency  furloughs  at  a  time  of  death  or 
serious  illness  at  home. 

The  movement  of  men  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another  has  had  certain  very  beneficial  results.  People 
are  becoming  acquainted  with  "foreigners"  and  find  them 
not  nearly  so  strange  as  they  have  always  been  pictured. 
Not  long  ago  a  doctor  gave  me  a  lift  downtown  in  his 
car.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  remarked,  "Until 
the  soldiers  started  coming  into  this  city,  we  didn't  know 
there  was  any  kind  of  a  Yankee  except  a  damyankee." 
The  influx  of  northern  men,  both  white  and  Negro,  into 
the  South  has  undoubtedly  stirred  up  the  racial  question, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  has  been  a  good  thing 
even  though  some  of  the  developments  that  follow  may  be 
painful,  as  growth  so  often  is. 

IF  there  is  any  general  feeling  among  soldiers  that  they 
are  carrying  an  unequal  burden  of  the  war  effort  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  crystallized.  No  skilled  or  professional  worker, 
however,  can  help  but  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  relatives 
and  friends  back  home  are  enjoying  work  opportunities 
that  are  more  professionally  satisfying  and  more  remunera- 
tive. While  I  do  not  really  mind  any  necessary  hardships 
— and  so  far  they  have  been  few — I  am  keenly  aware  that 
so  long  as  I  am  in  the  army  I  am  losing  opportunities 
for  significant  professional  experience  which  will  limit  my 
ability  to  compete  with  my  contemporaries  in  any  employ- 
ment situation  where  years  of  experience  is  heavily 
weighted.  Since  the  most  obvious  instance  of  this  kind 
of  situation  is  a  civil  service  position,  I  find  myself  wonder- 
ing whether  there  is  not  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  defense 
of  veteran's  preference. 

According  to  a  recent  advertising  slogan,  "Morale  is  a 
lot  of  little  things."  I  agree  heartily.  Mail,  for  instance, 
has  a  tremendous  influence  on  a  soldier's  attitude.  But 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  morale  is  a  lot  of  big 
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things,  too,  one  of  which  is  an  opportunity  to  do  a  job 
which  makes  the  maximum  use  of  one's  talents  and 
capacities.  For  this  reason,  the  army  classification  system 
has  special  significance.  The  army  has  vastly  improved 
its  procedures  in  this  area  over  any  comparable  period  in 
its  history,  but  the  job  of  classifying  so  many  millions  of 
men  is  immense.  There  are  inherent  difficulties  in  the 
task  of  placing  men  in  satisfactory  army  jobs,  for  though 
there  may  be  a  superabundance  of  men  with  one  kind  of 
qualification  and  a  lack  of  men  with  another,  quotas  for 
a  given  date  must  be  filled  from  whatever  manpoweV 
resources  are  immediately  available.  Inevitably,  a  certain 
number  of  men  are  going  to  be  assigned  to  work  which 
is  not  their  first  choice,  or  to  occupations  with  which  they 
are  totally  unfamiliar  but  which  they  can  learn  without 
much  difficulty. 

Fortunately  I  was  interviewed  at  the  reception  center 
by  a  former  member  of  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  who  at  least  was  familiar  with  the  term  "social 
work"  and  understood  the  differences  between  certain  kinds 
of  social  work  positions.  Together  we  thumbed  through 
a  large  index  of  job  classifications  to  find  one  that  would 
be  applicable  and  then,  having  decided  on  one  that  seemed 
to  fit,  we  turned  to  a  smaller  manual  entitled  "Occupa- 
tions Useful  to  the  Army."  This  contained  no  reference 
to  social  work  whatever.  Since  I  thought  something  in 
statistics  would  be  a  good  second  choice,  we  then  investi- 
gated this  possibility.  The  only  classification  in  this  field 
was  that  of  statistical  clerk,  but  after  considering  the  pros 
and  cons  we  chose  that,  deciding  it  would  be  better  to 
be  classified  as  "useful"  rather  than  as  a  social  worker. 
This  probably  was  a  mistake,  for  in  due  course  I  found 
myself  assigned  to  a  clerical  job  in  the  record  room  of  the 
hospital  at  an  Army  Air  Force  training  field.  In  view 


of  my  classification  this  was  a  logical  placement,  but  never- 
theless it  proved  to  be  a  blind  alley.  Eventually  I  was  re- 
classified  ;is  a  psychological  assistant  and  was  transferred  to 
the  Psychological  Research  I 'nit  of  one  of  the  Army  Air 
Force  Classification  Centers.  While  this  change  could 
have  been  brought  about  through  my  own  efforts,  in  all 
honesty  I  must  confess  that  it  resulted  from  an  unsolicited 
letter  to  the  adjutant  general  from  a  former  employer  and 
friend  who  held  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  last  war. 

Only  recently  has  the  army  begun  to  make  any  attempt 
to  use  the  professional  skills  of  social  workers  in  any 
special  capacity,  and  that  to  a  very  limited  degree,  but  a 
"social  worker"  classification  has  finally  been  established. 
Some  are  finding  their  way  into  classification  programs  and 
a  few  are  being  used  in  the  training  of  illiterates.  Recenth 
a  small  number  of  diagnostic  units  have  been  set  up. 
manned  by  social  workers  and  psychologists  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  psychiatrist.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
mand for  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  greatly  exceeds  the 
supply,  it  seems  strange  that  so  little  conscious  effort  has 
been  made  to  use  the  skills  of  trained  social  workers  in  a 
related  capacity. 

Another  important  aspect  of  morale  is  that  a  job  shall 
be  purposeful.  People  can  forego  comforts,  endure  hard- 
ships, accomplish  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  tasks  cheerfully, 
if  they  know  that  the  results  will  be  worth  it.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  important  for  both  the  civilian  and  military 
war  effort  that  the  objectives  of  this  war  be  stated  as 
clearly  and  demonstrated  as  concretely  as  possible.  In 
fighting  for  democracy,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  difficult 
position  of  fighting  for  a  concept  that  has  been  but  im- 
perfectly realized.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
four  freedoms  in  glowing  terms.  What  will  they  mean  in 
practical  situations — both  immediate  and  future? 


Social  Workers  as  Board  Members 


By  CLARENCE  KING 


WHEN  should  a  social  worker  accept  appointment 
on  the  board  of  a  social  agency?  Here  are  a 
few  examples  of  such  service.  In  some  of  them 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake. 

In  the  City  of  S.,  opinion  on  the  Children's  Home  board 
was  divided  as  to  whether  the  home  should  establish  a 
foster  home  program.  The  conservatives  were  in  the 
majority  and  were  satisfied  with  running  the  home  as  an 
old-fashioned  orphanage.  Miss  Black  who  had  been  execu- 
tive for  twelve  years  was  leaving  to  be  married.  The 
board  "adored"  her.  This  was  their  own  word  for  the 
way  the  members  felt  about  her.  They  had  come  to 
have  implicit  confidence  in  her  judgment.  A  motion  to 
elect  her  to  the  board  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
new  executive  was  better  trained  than  Miss  Black,  who 
had  had  only  a  narrow  institutional  experience.  Neverthe- 
less, no  matter  what  question  of  policy  arose  during  a 
board  meeting,  all  heads  turned  automatically  toward  Miss 
Black  for  advice.  They  were  disinclined  to  accept  leader- 
ship from  their  new  executive. 

Moral:  To  serve  on  the  board  of  the  agency  of  which 
you  have  been  the  executive  may  seriously  embarrass  your 
successor. 


In  the  City  of  N.,  the  Family  Welfare  Society  came 
to  an  untimely  end.  I  was  interested  in  getting  a  diag- 
nosis as  to  the  cause  of  death.  A  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  told  me: 
"It  died  because  there  were  too  many  social  workers  on 
the  board!"  I  sought  the  last  president  of  the  agency 
who  had  officiated  at  its  demise.  He  was  a  social  worker 
of  national  reputation,  broad  experience,  and  charming 
personality.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "the  City  of  N.,  at  that  time 
was  the  fashionable  place  for  'high-powered'  social  workers 
to  live.  Several  of  them  were  executives  of  national 
agencies.  Most  of  them,  like  myself,  were  commuters. 
It  seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  get  their  advice  on  matters 
of  social  work  policy.  83  we  added  more  and  more  of 
them  to  our  board.  As  we  social  workers  grew  in  num- 
ber and  talked  our  own  jargon  at  board  meetings,  the 
attendance  of  lay  board  members  began  to  fall  off.  There 
came  lean  financial  years  in  the  community.  We  social 
workers  had  scared  away  the  laymen  who  might  have 
met  the  emergency.  We  could  not  mobilize  the  finances 
of  the  community  and  the  agency  died." 

Moral:  If  social  workers  are  to  serve  on  the  board, 
they  should  be  few  and  far  between. 
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Mr.  W.,  an  experienced  social  worker,  served  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  for  which  I  was  executive.  Year 
after  year  we  reelected  him  to  that  position.  Chairmen 
changed  but  Mr.  W.  continued  in  office.  He  was  always 
present  and  could  be  relied  upon  to  preside  skilfully  when- 
ever the  lay  chairman  was  absent.  His  experienced  guid- 
ance \vas  invaluable,  but  at  last  Mr.  W.  declined  to  have 
his  name  presented  again  for  reelection.  I  expostulated 
with  him  saying  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept.  He 
quietly  replied,  "That  position  ought  to  be  educating 
somebody  else." 

HI  oral:  Service  on  a  board  is  an  unrivalled  opportunity 
tor  some  layman  to  .secure  insight  into  social  work.  Social 
workers  should  not  monopolize  such  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

In  B.  City,  a  social  agency  had  on  its  board  a  former 
social  worker,  George ,  who  had  turned  business- 
man. When  I  became  executive  of  the  agency,  I  found 
George  my  greatest  ally.  He  had  been  in  the  community 
for  fifteen  years  and  was  accepted  as  a  community  leader. 
He  had  wide  influence  outside  of  social  work  circles.  He 
kept  in  touch  with  national  social  work  trends  but  was 
a  careful  student  of  his  community.  He  was  never  any 
embarrassment  to  me  as  executive,  quite  the  contrary. 
Even  though  I  might  not  be  able  to  discuss  a  proposed 
policy  with  him  in  advance,  I  knew  I  could  count  on  him. 
In  board  meetings  he  seldom  said  anything  until  the  others 
had  spoken.  He  would  sit  quietly  pulling  at  his  pipe 
while  one  layman  after  another  talked  down  my  pet  pro- 
posal. At  last  the  chairman  would  say,  "Well,  George, 
what  do  you  think  about  it?"  Then  George  would  take 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  quietly  explain  the  issue  in 
simple  language,  readily  convincing  them  that  they  were 
mistaken  in  their  opposition. 

Moral:  One  social  worker  on  a  board  can  be  a  great 
help  in  policy  decisions  if  he  understands  when  and  how 
to  speak. 

WHAT,  THEN,  ARE  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 
of  having  social  workers  serve  on  social  agency  boards?  Is 
not  the  answer  to  be  found  by  listing  the  chief  reasons 
for  having  a  board  and  then  asking  to  what  extent  the 
presence  of  the  social  worker  serves  such  purposes? 

Interpreting  the  work  to  the  public.  If  the  board  is  to 
act  as  an  effective  bridge  between  the  staff  and  the  com- 
munity it  is,  of  course,  irnportant  that  each  member  be 
an  authentic  representative  of  the  community,  able  to  in- 
fluence an  important  segment  of  the  population.  Any 
expert,  by  his  very  expertness,  tends  to  become  less  of  a 
rank-and-file  member  of  the  geographical  community  than 
a  representative  of  his  professional  group.  Social  workers 
are  as  a  rule  so  itinerant  that  they  seldom  stay  in  any 
community  long  enough  to  become  thoroughly  represen- 
tative. 

diving  sponsorship  and  prestige.  Many  social  agency 
boards  are  weighted  too  heavily  with  persons  having  finan- 
cial and  social  prestige.  Such  sponsorship  may  be  indis- 
pensable in  the  days  when  the  organization  is  getting  under 
way,  but  as  time  goes  on  it  should  be  broadened  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  include  persons  who  are  representative  of 
other  important  community  groups,  particularly  organized 
labor.  The  presence  of  social  workers  on  a  board  can  add 


little  from  the  standpoint  of  community  prestige.  In  the 
City  of  S.,  a  social  agency  languished  for  years  because 
its  board  was  known  to  consist  "only  of  social  workers, 
women  and  ministers."  When  reorganized  so  as  to  in- 
clude men  and  women  with  more  community  prestige,  it 
became  a  vigorous  and  effective  instrument  for  service. 

Raising  money  or  influencing  appropriations.  Obviously 
social  workers  have  little  to  contribute  (literally)  in  this 
area.  The  defunct  Family  Welfare  Society  in  the  City 
of  N.,  is  an  example  of  the  financial  danger  of  having  too 
many  social  workers  on  the  board.  However,  something 
should  be  said  in  favor  of  having  at  least  one  social  worker 
present  to  represent  the  agency  before  an  appropriating 
body  or  budget  committee.  This  should  generally  be  the 
executive  rather  than  a  board  member.  The  presence  of 
financially  influential  board  members  at  the  hearing  has 
a  favorable  effect  on  most  appropriating  bodies,  but  it 
is  usually  important  to  have  the  committee's  questions 
answered  promptly  and  accurately  by  a  person  who  is 
well  informed  about  agency  operations.  In  most  instances 
this  will  be  the  executive  or  a  staff  member.  Sometimes 
an  influential  board  member  who  is  uninformed  insists 
on  giving  all  the  replies,  and  if  the  committee  discovers 
that  he  is  bluffing,  it  may  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
appropriation  granted.  However  in  one  respect,  a  social 
worker  is  at  a  disadvantage  before  an  appropriating  com- 
mittee, for  there  is  often  an  assumption  that  a  salaried 
worker  will  be  more  biased  and  less  disinterested  in  his 
testimony  than  a  volunteer  board  member. 

Interpreting  the  community  to  the  staff.  To  serve  in 
this  capacity  the  board  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
cross  section  of  the  community.  If  it  is  to  be  a  testing 
ground  where  the  executive  and  his  staff  can  try  out  their 
plans  and  learn  realistically  how  to  get  them  accepted  by 
the  community,  the  presence  of  social  workers  can  be  of 
little  help.  Of  course,  the  mere  absence  of  social  workers 
from  board  membership  does  not  necessarily  make  the 
board  representative.  We  all  know  the  "uptown"  board 
of  a  "downtown"  settlement,  representative  only  of  a 
narrow,  financing  group.  A  board  made  up  of  social 
workers,  employed  in  the  district  might  be  more  realistic, 
but  neither  group  would  actually  represent  the  settlement's 
immediate  constituents  nor  the  wider  general  community. 

(Choosing,  supervising  or  removing  the  executive.  A 
professional  social  worker  probably  has  a  clearer  under- 
standing than  a  lay  board  member  of  the  qualities  needed 
in  a  social  work  executive.  However,  the  board'  in  search 
of  a  new  executive  can  consult  experienced  social  workers 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  members  of  the  board.  To  have  an  experienced 
social  work  executive  serving  on  the  board  may  "cramp 
the  style"  of  the  new  executive  in  giving  leadership  to  the 
board.  A  dynamic  social  worker  may  find  it  impossible 
to  relax  into  the  more  passive  role  of  a  board  member 
and  may  usurp  the  position  of  the  executive. 

flaking  policy  decisions.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  valid  reason  for  having  social  workers  on  boards.  We 
are  frequently  reluctant  to  trust  decisions  on  policy  to  an 
inexpert  lay  board.  Yet  this  is  a  necessary  phenomenon 
of  democracy.  No  major  policy  made  by  experts  can 
endure  unless  accepted  by  the  community  (except  in  a 
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fascist  state).  Furthermore,  the  layman's  participation  in 
policy  making  is  essential  if  he  is  to  be  an  effective  inter- 
preter to  the  community.  An  expert  advisory  committee 
composed  of  social  workers  might  be  a  great  help  to  the 
executive  and  his  staff  in  working  out  difficult,  detailed 
policies.  In  most  such  instances,  it  would  be  safer  in 
the  long  run  to  have  these  recommendations  explained  to 
and  adopted  by  a  representative  (and  therefore  inexpert) 
board.  In  connection  with  George,  the  one  time  worker 
en  my  board  in  B.  City,  would  not  greater  skill  on  im- 
part in  interpreting  my  proposals  have  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  having  them  explained  by  an  ex-social  worker? 
The  late  William  Hodson,  in  proposing  a  city  ordinance 
establishing  a  lay  "advisory  board"  for  the  New  York 
City  Welfare  Department,  opposed  adding  the  commis- 
sioner of  hospitals  to  the  board.  He  said  that  he  could 
walk  into  the  commissioner's  office  whenever  he  wished 
and  receive  invaluable  advice  without  putting  him  on 
this  board.  He  implied  that  what  he  wanted  was  a  group 
of  men  and  women  who  could  "advise"  him  as  to  com- 
munity attitudes  and  could  help  him  to  modify  those 
attitudes. 

In   conclusion,   it  should   be  emphasized   that   the  most 


appropriate  type  of  board  for  the  inclusion  of  social  work- 
ers is  the  advisory  board  which  is  to  recommend  social 
work  policies.  It  is  my  conviction  that,  in  general,  the 
best  plan  is  to  have  social  workers  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  executive  or  to  the  lay  (ulministrative  board 
which  must  assume  responsibility  for  getting  these  recom- 
mendations accepted  by  the  public.  On  this  administrative 
board  there  should  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  social 
workers  at  most,  and  they  should  be  chosen  less  for  their 
knowledge  of  social  work  technique  than  for  their  under- 
standing of  the  community  and  their  ability  to  influence 
and  "educate"  their  board  member  colleagues.  Then  there 
are  two  special  types  of  boards  on  which  social  workers 
may  serve  more  appropriately  than  laymen.  One  is  the 
coordinating  board  which  is  frequently  composed,  ex-officio, 
of  the  executives  of  several  agencies  or  departments  where 
it  is  desirable  that  they  shall  work  together  as  a  unit.  An- 
other is  the  judicial  board,  which  may  sit  in  somewhat  the 
same  capacity  as  a  court  to  hear  appeals  on  contested  issues 
of  policy.  Controversy  as  to  whether  a  social  worker 
should  serve  on  a  board  will  frequently  be  found  to  result 
from  a  lack  of  clear  understanding  as  to  the  purposes  which 
the  board  itself  is  to  serve. 


The  Untrained  Worker  in  a  Casework  Setting 

By  ELMA  H.  ASHTON 

dissociate  Director,  Home  Service,  Eastern  Area,  American  Red  Cross 


THE  SUBJECT,  "The  Untrained  Worker  in  a 
Casework  Setting,"  necessitates  a  definition  of  "the 
untrained  worker"  and  "a  casework  setting,"  for 
if  we  know  what  a  trained  worker  is  we  can  arrive  at  a 
concept  of  an  untrained  worker.  Therefore  I  asked  myself, 
"Is  a  trained  worker  one  who  has  a  graduate  degree  in  so- 
cial work?"  My  answer  came  out  of  some  recent  expe- 
riences, I  recalled  an  institute  at  a  state  conference  in 
which  about  one  hundred  social  workers  participated.  The 
one  person  in  the  group  holding  a  graduate  degree  is  chief 
social  worker  in  a  child  guidance  clinic;  the  remainder  of 
the  10  percent  who  are  designated  as  trained  are  credited 
with  six  months  or  less  of  training ;  and  90  percent  have  had 
no  formal  social  work  training. 

When  I  asked  a  supervisor  in  an  agency  in  a  large  city 
what  kind  of  job  her  untrained  workers  were  doing,  she  re- 
plied that  the  worker  without  professional  training  but 
with  long  experience  under  supervision  was  performing 
more  adequately  than  some  of  the  ''professionals."  In  other 
settings,  the  terms  trained  and  untrained  have  shifted  from 
year  to  year  as  more  and  more  workers  have  attended 
schools  of  social  work;  in  still  others,  the  person  who  has 
had  experience  in  a  department  of  public  welfare  or  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  is  considered  by  the  com- 
munity as  trained. 

Thus  even  in  1943,  "trained"  is  a  comparative  term  in 
social  work  and  varies  from  state  to  state  and  from  com- 
munity to  community.  Perhaps  the  only  definition  that 
could  be  generally  accepted  is,  "The  'untrained  worker' 
is  the  worker  who  has  had  neither  formal  training  nor  ex- 
perience in  a  social  work  agency." 

As  to  "a  casework  setting,"  if  I  knew  what  casework 
was,  I  would  know  what  a  casework  setting  was. 

This  article  is  taken  in  part  from  a  -v-iper  prepared  for  the  Cleveland 
regional  meeting;  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  194J. 


But  what  is  casework  ? 

Mary  Richmond  led  a  long  procession  of  caseworkers 
who  to  the  present  day  are  still  trying  to  define  casework. 
The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  record  this  effort  and  it  is  elaborated  in  other  social 
work  literature. 

MISS  RICHMOND  directed  the  thinking  of  social 
workers  as  to  how  to  be  helpful  to  the  individual 
client  and,  following  her  lead,  we  began  to  be  aware  that 
we  needed  to  gain  knowledge  and  skill  in  working  with 
people.  Caseworkers  recognized  the  significance  of  this  new 
emphasis  and  turned  to  the  psychiatrist  and  psychologist 
for  help,  going  deeply  into  the  realm  of  feeling  and  be- 
havior. Our  literature  reveals  a  period  in  which  we 
called  ourselves  caseworkers  but  attempted  to  be  analysts, 
therapists,  or  whatever  our  mentors  were.  Our  leaders 
then  began  to  point  out  the  difference  between  psycho- 
analysis and  casework.  The  economic  depression,  the  na- 
tional relief  and  later  social  security  programs  accelerated 
our  speed  toward  professional  identity.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  became  a  potential  case  load  and  the  fed- 
eral government  set  up  national  agencies.  States  and  lo- 
calities began  to  recognize  the  need  for  better  community 
planning,  for  clarifying  functions  of  existing  agencies,  and 
creating  new  agencies  to  meet  newly  recognized  needs.  So- 
cial workers  were  sought  for  that  strategic  spot — working 
directly  with  the  client  or  supervising  the  worker  who 
worked  directly  with  the  client — in  administering  the 
'  agency'>  >ci  vice  to  individuals. 

We  who  had  been  calling  ourselves  caseworkers  moved 
over  into  these  jobs.  Naturally  we  felt  great  frustration. 
We  had  been  learning  more  and  more  about  individuals, 
about  how  they  feel  and  why  they  behave  as  they  do,  and 
had  begun  to  concentrate  on  our  relationship  with  the 
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client.  Transferred  to  agencies  with  administrative  heads 
who  never  heard  of  "casework,"  with  laws,  rules,  regula- 
tions, limitations,  and  unprecedented  case  loads,  we  made 
a  valiant  effort  to  maintain  the  casework  selves  we  had  just 
begun  to  find.  We  went  through  a  period  of  saying,  "If 
we  didn't  have  to  pay  attention  to  this  rule  or  that  we 
could  be  doing  casework."  When  we  could  not  feel  ad- 
equate to  the  job  we  had  to  do  in  the  agency,  we  thought 
of  casework  as  something  that  was  our  own,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  agency. 

It  took  us  some  years  to  regard  the  agency  as  a  proper 
object  of  respect,  and  longer  to  recognize  the  agency's 
service  as  our  only  reason  for  being,  professionally.  By 
1939  caseworkers  were  in  the  midst  of  an  intense  period 
of  examining,  questioning,  and  trying  to  define  what  they 
were  doing.  Schools  of  thought  and  individual  points  of 
view  emerged  and  caseworkers  everywhere  were  asking  and 
trying  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  casework?"  We 
had  separated  ourselves  from  the  analyst  and  had  connected 
ourselves  with  the  agency;  but  we  were  defining  our  job 
as  a  method,  and  methods  differ  with  individuals. 

Two  years  later  the  economic  depression  was  beginning 
to  lift,  and  we  were  settling  down  with  reasonable  case 
loads  in  agencies  in  some  of  which  there  was  obvious  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  our  knowledge  and  skill  in  general  ad- 
ministration, personnel  standards,  and  definition  of  func- 
tion ;  and  in  which  significant  advances  had  been  made  in 
the  recognition  of  the  client  who  comes  for  help.  We  were 
continuing  to  develop  skills  in  working  with  clients  when, 
with  American  participation  in  \Vorld  War  II,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  again  became  a  potential  case  load. 
New  agencies  began  to  come  into  being  and  existing 
agencies  to  redefine  functions  in  terms  of  new  needs.  Again 
the  services  of  caseworkers  were  sought  for  that  strategic 
spot — administering  the  agency's  service  to  the  individual 
who  comes  for  that  service. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  is  timely  to  define  casework  in 
terms  of  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  hired  rather  than 
what  we  do  after  we  are  hired ;  or  find  some  other  term 
to  designate  that  purpose. 

WE  recognize  that  agencies  are  not  created  for  case- 
workers; that  social  agencies  are  created  by  a  com- 
munity (local,  state,  or  national)  because  the  majority  of 
the  community  is  willing  to  contribute  money  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  services.  Some  communities  want  service 
administered  as  effectively  as  possible ;  some  want  that,  but 
cannot  find  qualified  workers ;  others  do  not  know  how  to 
insure  effective  administration ;  and  still  others  do  not  care 
how  the  job  is  done.  In  this  picture,  persons  who  designate 
themselves  as  caseworkers  because  of  their  training  and 
experience  represent  a  very  small  minority  of  the  persons 
administering  social  services  to  individuals.  Any  one  of  the 
community  agencies  would,  however,  be  a  base  of  opera- 
tion for  a  person  who  calls  herself  a  caseworker;  in  fact, 
only  in  such  an  agency  can  she  operate  as  a  caseworker. 
But  agencies  hire  untrained  and  partially  trained,  as  well 
as  more  adequately  trained  workers  to  administer  their 
services  to  the  individual. 

Today  in  a  privately  supported  agency  in  a  city  of  me- 
dium size,  the  newly  appointed  supervisor  is  a  graduate 
of  a  school  of  social  work,  with  five  years  of  supervisory 
experience.  Of  six  staff  members  working  directly  with 
clients,  one  is  a  college  graduate  with  a  major  in  sociology; 
one,  a  college  graduate  with  an  additional  year  at  an  un- 


accredited school  of  social  work ;  one,  a  graduate  of  a  mid- 
western  accredited  school  but  with  no  previous  social  work 
experience;  another,  a  graduate  of  an  eastern  accredited 
school  of  social  work  with  one  year  of  previous  experience. 

In  a  southern  state,  there  are  seventy-five  counties,  each 
with  a  department  of  public  welfare  which  administers 
categorical  assistance  and  general  relief,  and  carries  out 
other  welfare  functions  defined  by  law.  In  the  capital,  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  directed  by  a  superin- 
tendent with  a  year  of  training  in  a  school  of  social  work 
and  five  years  experience  in  a  social  agency ;  a  casework 
supervisor  with  a  graduate  degree  in  social  work  and  two 
years  of  supervisory  experience;  five  persons  who  work  di- 
rectly with  clients,  with  training  and  experience  varying 
from  four  quarters  of  accredited  training  and  three  years 
of  experience  to  none  of  either. 

In  the  small  county  seat  of  a  rural  county,  a  superinten- 
dent of  welfare  with  six  months  training  and  no  previous 
experience  is  doing  the  whole  job;  in  another  town,  the 
superintendent  of  welfare  has  been  in  his  present  position 
for  twelve  years,  carrying  the  whole  job  until  recently, 
when  he  hired  a  local  girl  fresh  from  college;  in  a  third 
town,  a  twenty-three-year-old  high  school  graduate  with 
former  experience  as  supervisor  on  a  WPA  project  recently 
has  been  hired. 

In  this  picture,  national,  state,  and  local,  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  services  designed  for  individuals  and  wide  vari- 
ation in  administrative  programs,  we  find  that  such  services 
are  being  administered  by  people  with  varying  backgrounds, 
and  that  those  with  a  year  or  more  of  training  constitute 
a  small  minority. 

IN  general,  definitions  of  casework  imply  that  it  is  a 
method  in  which  the  worker  assumes  responsibility  for 
helping  the  client.  Casework,  then,  must  be  an  effective, 
helpful  way  of  giving  a  service;  which  means  that  we 
cannot  know  what  is  casework  until  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  worker  from  "X"  School  may  think  the  worker 
from  "Y"  School  is  not  "doing  casework."  Their  methods 
of  working  with  clients  differ  and  each  thinks  the  other 
is  not  performing  helpfully  with  clients.  Both  are  sure 
the  workers  who  have  not  been  to  an  accredited  school  of 
social  work  cannot  "do  casework"  The  supervisor  looks 
at  the  day  by  day  performance.  She  reads  an  interview 
of  the  college  graduate  with  no  social  work  training  and 
says,  "This  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  casework."  She 'reads 
an  interview  of  a  "professional"  and  says,  "This  isn't  case- 
work." Is  it  surprising  that  the  lay  public  has  difficulty 
finding  out  what  casework  is?  Casework  in  most  instances 
has  been  defined  as  a  method  which  produces  the  results 
expected  by  the  person  who  is  evaluating  the  results — case- 
worker, supervisor,  or  teacher.  If  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  individual  is  done  well,  we  call  it  casework ; 
if  it  is  not  done  well,  we  do  not  give  it  the  recognition 
of  a  name. 

Those  of  us  who  have  gained  knowledge  and  skill 
through  training  and  experience,  sometimes  do  what  we 
do  with  clients,  poorly,  blunderingly,  destructively.  Those 
of  us  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
school  of  social  work  sometimes  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bility in  relation  to  the  client  skilfully  and  helpfully. 
Could  we  agree  that  one  thing  is  common  to  all  of  us, 
no  matter  what  our  philosophy  or  our  equipment  in  train- 
ing and  experience:  that  the  common  base  of  operation 
is  our  direct  work  with  individuals  in  the  administration 
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of  social  services  designed  for  individuals?  If  \ve  could 
let  that  kind  of  ser\  ice  be  called  casework,  or  find  another 
simple  name  for  it,  we  could  see  more  clearly  the  job 
that  is  being  done  today  and,  I  believe,  be  more  effective 
in  our  agencies. 

Any  of  these  settings — local,  state,  and  national  agencies 
— thus,  become  casework  settings,  for  all  are  settings  in 
which  a  caseworker,  so  defined,  can  operate.  She  may 
be  in  a  family  agency,  helping  a  wife  work  out  plans  fol- 
lowing the  sudden  departure  of  her  husband  overseas;  in 
a  child  placement  agency  helping  a  child  through  a  diffi- 
cult separation  experience,  and  with  a  new  way  of  living; 
in  a  public  assistance  agency  helping  an  aged  client  apply 
for  aid ;  in  the  American  Red  Cross  helping  a  sick  wife 
get  her  husband  home  on  an  emergency  furlough;  in  a 
hospital  helping  a  patient  in  relation  to  some  problem  of 
illness.  No  matter  who  she  is,  nor  in  what  agency  she 
is  working,  she  is  responsible  for  administering  the  par- 
ticular service  of  that  agency  to  individuals. 

HAVING  arrived  at  my  concept  of  an  "untrained 
worker"  and  "a  casework  setting,"  I  saw  the  records 
of  about  twenty-five  such  workers  in  such  settings,  visited 
a  number  of  agencies  employing  such  workers  in  such  set- 
tings, and  mentally  reviewed  my  own  relevant  experience. 

One  worker  who  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  maid  doing  the  menial  chores  around 
the  office.  Her  grammar  and  vocabulary  indicate  that 
her  formal  education  is  less  than  the  eighth  grade  level. 
1  o  listen  to  her  discuss  her  cases,  however,  is  to  realize 
she  has  an  intuitive  sense  of  how  to  do  her  job  responsibly 
and  helpfully.  She  clearly  defines  her  purpose  in  relation 
to  the  client,  warmly  relates  herself  to  him,  and  knows 
that  each  individual  has  the  right  to  and  will  make  his 
own  choices.  She  is  careful  to  carry  out  the  regulations 
and  follow  the  procedures  of  her  agency.  She  knows  some- 
thing about  her  own  inadequacies  and  is  eager  for  help 
from  those  who  respect  what  she  does  but  who  know  more 
than  she. 

I  think  of  another  untrained  worker  in  a  similar  setting. 
She  was  born  "on  the  right  side  of  the  tracks,"  speaks 
well,  and  undoubtedly  would  be  one  of  the  centers  of  at- 
tention at  an  afternoon  tea.  She  "loves  to  be  helpful," 
is  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  "give  to  the  poor  and  needy," 
and  glows  with  satisfaction  as  she  directs  the  life  of  an- 
other into  what  seems  to  her  the  path  of  rectitude.  Read 
her  record  of  the  case  of  which  she  is  especially  proud  and 
you  will  see  good  intentions  in  action.  A  very  young  girl 
came  into  the  office  bringing  her  new  baby,  born  out  of 
wedlock.  Before  she  had  an  opportunity  to  make  her  re- 
quest, the  worker  rushed  her  into  action  to  find  the  man 
and  formalize  the  marriage.  Momentarily,  the  "morals" 
of  the  two  nice  young  people  were  saved,  but  I  still  wonder 
what  the  girl  wanted  from  the  agency. 

A  third  worker  represents  another  and  very  familiar 
variety.  You  can  tell  by  the  set  of  her  mouth  and  the 
posture  of  her  body  that  she  gets  great  satisfaction  out  of 
withholding  and  punishing.  The  miserable  client  stand- 
ing in  front  of  her  is  pregnant  and  needs  some  help  to 
get  to  a  doctor,  and  the  worker  is  lashing  at  her  with 
words  because  that  husband  of  hers  is  too  "no  account" 
to  be  accepted  by  the  army  and  does  not  provide  for  her. 

I  know  I  have  described  the  extremes  of  performance. 
I  know,  too,  that  between  the  extremes  there  arc  many 
shinies  of  variation.  Hundreds  of  untrained  workers  are 


responsibly  carrying  out  their  jobs  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  some  knowing  their  inadequacies,  some  not  know- 
ing. Hundreds  should  never  have  been  hired  to  work 
with  people. 

If  we  are  to  be  realistic,  we  must  recognize  that  agencies 
are  manned  by  workers  whose  training  and  experience  vary 
from  none  of  either  to  the  best  of  both ;  that  individuals 
within  that  range  differ  as  would  any  comparable  group 
of  individuals ;  that  the  schools  of  social  work  vary  greatly 
in  the  kind  and  quality  of  training  they  have  offered  those 
individuals;  and  that  the  capacity,  knowledge,  and  skill  of 
the  individual  are  not  necessarily  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  school  credits  accumulated. 

The  schools  have  made  great  strides  in  weeding  out 
those  who  have  gross  difficulties  in  working  with  people 
and  in  helping  the  rest  of  us  develop  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  we  believe  every  individual  has  the 
right  to  meet  when  he  comes  to  an  agency  for  service. 
There  remains,  however,  the  simple  human  fact  that  in 
striving  to  learn  how  to  do  a  job,  we  take  whatever  help 
we  can  from  those  we  respect  and  evolve  a  method  ot  work- 
ing which  feels  right  to  us. 

IT  seems  timely  to  focus  not  specifically  on  what  the 
untrained  worker  is  doing,  but  rather  on  what  all  of  us 
who  are  administering  services  to  individuals  are  doing. 
We  have  come  through  a  period  of  concentration  on 
methods  of  working  with  people  and  arrived  at  what 
seems  to  me  a  healthy  recognition  of  differences.  We  must 
continue  to  examine  and  redefine  our  methods  but  we  must 
look,  also,  at  our  reason  for  being — the  purpose  for  which 
we  are  hired.  Do  we  know  that  agencies  created  to  offer 
services  to  individuals  hire  trained  workers  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  jobs;  that  we  cannot  operate  as  case- 
workers except  in  the  various  agency  settings;  and  that 
the  only  common  base  of  operation  or  trained  caseworkers 
is  that  of  the  total  group  of  trained  and  untrained  workers 
— the  job  of  administering  the  agency's  service  to  the  in- 
dividual who  comes  for  that  service? 

The  early  1930's  presented  a  picture  similar  to  that 
of  today.  Agencies  needed  workers  to  administer  their 
services.  Untrained  people  carried  the  burden  of  the  job. 
Those  who  were  the  most  adequate  discovered  their  limi- 
tations and  went  from  jobs  to  schools  of  social  work. 
Today  many  of  them  are  in  leadership  positions  in  social 
work. 

For  years  to  come,  the  untrained  worker  will  continue 
to  be  used  in  one  of  the  most  strategic  spots  in  the  agency- 
she  will  continue  to  be  the  person  to  whom  the  client 
comes  for  the  agency's  service;  for  the  supply  of  trained 
workers  cannot  meet  the  demand. 

Knowledge  of  the  wide  range  of  performance  in  case- 
work today  only  strengthens  the  belief  that  every  person 
who  comes  to  a  social  agency  for  service  has  a  right  to 
the  highest  quality  of  service  an  agency  can  offer ;  and 
that  only  through  a  deep  inner  experience  in  gaining  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  does  a  worker  really  become  equipped  to 
offer  such  service.  This  knowledge  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  the  trained  workers  in  agencies  today  have  a  re- 
>ponsibility  to  help  the  administrative  heads  gain  an  ap- 
preciation of  quality  in  service;  to  offer  more  and  better 
supervision  to  workers;  to  help  the  inadequately  trained 
Sjet  into  the  schools  of  social  work  equipped  to  offer  them 
what  they  need ;  and  to  weed  out  those  who  should  be 
working  with  something  less  sensitive  than  human  beings. 
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SURVFY     MIDMONTI  U  Y 


Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


ATER  involved   legislative  shenanigans  the  Thomas-Hill    federal   aid   to 
education  bill  (S.  637)  has  been  recommitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  where  it  probably  will  slumber  for  the  duration 
of  the  78th  Congress. 

The  fight,  led  by  Taft  of  Ohio,  was  based  principally  on  the  charge  that  the 
bill  imposed  federal  control  upon  local  school  systems.  There  were  other 
objections,  such  as  those  of  Robertson  of  Wyoming,  who  saw  in  it  "inward, 
sinister,  and  hidden  purposes"  ;  and  spokesmen  for  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  who  held  it  unjust  that  parents  sending  their  children  to 
parochial  schools  be  taxed  to  provide  funds  for  public  schools,  but  the  Taft 
theme  was  stressed.  As  a  matter  of  record,  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  worded  it 
most  carefully  to  avoid  any  implication  that  Washington  was  trying  to  gain 
control  of  the  educational  system.  The  first  section  explicitly  forbids  "any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  to  control  the  administration,  curriculum, 
instruction,  methods  of  instruction,  or  materials  of  instruction"  of  public  schools 


anywhere,  at  any  time. 

However,  instead  of  attempting  to  im- 
prove these  provisions  of  the  bill,  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  proceeded  to 
disregard  their  own  arguments  and  sup- 
ported almost  to  a  man  (Taft  included) 
an  amendment  proposed  by  Langer  of 
North  Dakota,  a  Catholic,  forbidding 
discrimination  because  of  race,  creed  or 
color  in  the  administration  not  only  of 
federal  aid,  but  of  state  moneys  which 
the  federal  funds  would  supplement. 
Aside  from  obvious  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality, the  amendment  would  have 
given  the  federal  government  unprece- 
dented powers  over  the  public  schools. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  In  a  telegram 
to  Senator  Thomas,  Walter  White,  head 
of  the  NAACP,  quoted  a  wire  he  had 
sent  Senator  Langer:  "Your  amendment 
would  not  strengthen  the  bill.  It  might 
jeopardize  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
NAACP  urges  that  you  do  not  introduce 
your  proposed  amendment."  Senator 
Thomas  read  this  message  on  the  floor, 
and  an  equally  forthright  telegram  from 
the  American  Teachers'  Association,  rep- 
resenting teachers  in  Negro  schools. 
Nevertheless,  the  Langer  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  40  to  37,  and  of 
course  alienated  all  southern  support  of 
the  measure.  Immediately  Senator  Taft 
proposed  recommittal  which  was  prompt- 
ly done. 

The  original  bill  provided,  briefly:  dis- 
tribution, on  an  enrolled  scholar  basis, 
of  $200,000,000  annually  for  wartime 
emergency  needs — to  keep  schools  open 
not  less  than  160  days  a  year,  to  employ 
additional  teachers  for  overcrowded 
classes,  to  adjust  teachers'  salaries  to 
increased  living  costs,  to  raise  sub- 
standard teachers'  salaries;  second,  dis- 
tribution of  a  permanent  annual  fund  of 
$100,000,000  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need,  to  help  equalize  public  elementary 


and   secondary   educational   opportunities 
within  and  among  the  states. 


PROSPECTS  THAT  AN  INCREASING  NUMBER 
of  fathers  will  be  inducted  into  the  armed 
forces  gave  impetus  to  passage  of  the 
bill  liberalizing  family  allowances,  al- 
though the  measure  was  sure  of  ap- 
proval from  the  beginning.  The  new  bill 
extends  to  all  non-commissioned  men  and 
women  in  the  service  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  Servicemen's  Depend- 
ents Allowance  Act  of  1942.  Previously 
only  dependents  of  men  in  the  four  low- 
est grades  were  eligible.  Under  the  new 
bill,  dependents  are  divided  into  three 
classes  instead  of  two  as  formerly. 
Classes  and  allowances  are: 

CLASS  A:  Wife  only,  $50;  wife  and 
one  child,  $80;  wife  and  two  children, 
$100,  plus  $20  for  each  additional  child; 
child  only,  $42,  plus  $20  for  each  addi- 
tional child;  divorced  wife,  $42;  di- 
vorced wife  and  one  child,  $72,  plus  $20 
for  each  additional  child.  The  amount 
paid  to  a  divorced  wife  must  not  be  more 
than  the  alimony  ordered  by  the  court. 

CLASS  B :  Dependents  other  than 
those  defined  in  Classes  A  and  B-l,  $37. 

CLASS  B-l:  Parent  only,  $50;  two 
parents,  $68;  one  parent  anil  one  brother 
or  sister,  $68,  plus  $11  for  each  additional 
brother  or  sister;  two  parents  and  one 
brother  or  sister,  $79,  plus  $11  for  each 
additional  brother  or  sister;  brother  or 
sister  only,  $42,  plus  $11  for  each  ad- 
ditional brother  or  sister. 

Increases  are  carried  entirely  by  the 
government,  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  serviceman  or  woman  remaining  the 
same.  Allowances  for  dependents  of  en- 
listed females  (WACS,  WAVES,  and  so  on) 
are  the  same  except  that  the  recipients 
must  be  dependent  upon  her  for  their 
chief  support. 


EIGHT  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  AND  THE 
Red  Cross  now  have  a  ringer  in  the  pie 
of  finding  jobs  for  returning  servicemen. 
Reemployment  Bulletin  Number  1,  is- 
sued by  selective  service,  lists  the 
agencies  and  the  cooperating  civilian 
organizations.  With  approximately  1,000 
servicemen  and  women  being  discharged 
daily  at  present,  the  job  of  finding  suit- 
able work  for  each  of  them  is  already 
assuming  colossal  proportions.  At  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  the  task  will  be 
herculean. 

*      *•      » 

SINCE  THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINIS- 
tration  folded,  Aubrey  Williams,  its 
aforetime  chief,  has  been  drifting  around 
looking  for  a  job  suited  to  his  talents 
and  in  line  with  his  social  conscience.  He 
has  found  it  at  last  and  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  as 
director  of  organization  for  the  eastern 
and  southern  states. 


AFTER  ALL  THE  UPROAR  OVER  ALLEGED 
draft  dodgers  in  Washington  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  Costello  committee  of 
the  House  has  decided  that  the  only 
problem  of  deferment  of  federal  em- 
ployees centers  about  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  In  a  report  published  Oc- 
tober 25  the  committee  admits  that  fewer 
than  6,838  men  of  draft  age,  including 
fathers  and  4-Fs,  are  in  government 
service  in  Washington.  The  committee 
estimates  that  about  900,000  men  of 
draft  age  are  working  for  Uncle  Sam, 
but  found  that  the  vast  majority  are  em- 
ployed by  either  the  War  or  Navy  De- 
partments outside  of  Washington  or  in 
government  arsenals,  shipyards,  and  other 
types  of  war  service. 

•»••*•»• 
A    HOUSE    AMENDMENT   TO   S.    763     (THE 

substitute  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
place  of  the  Wheeler  "save  the  fathers" 
bill)  was  adopted  October  26,  removing 
selective  service  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission.  In 
its  present  form,  this  amendment  would 
play  havoc  with  the  manpower  program. 
S.  763  (in  conference  at  this  writing) 
would  halt  the  further  drafting  of  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  fathers  until  all  other 
eligibles  have  been  inducted.  As  rewrit- 
ten in  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  measure  also  provides  that 
no  one  shall  be  inducted  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  occupation,  thus  nullifying 
the  War  Manpower  Commission's  non- 
deferrable  list,  under  which  men  in 
certain  occupations  may  be  inducted 
regardless  of  their  family  status. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Preventive  Techniques 

PREVENTIVE  community  action,  rather  than  pious 
words  about  tolerance,  is  the  new  emphasis  in  dealing 
with  racial  tension.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  just  issued  a  report  on  "How  to  Prevent  a  Race  Riot 
in  Your  Home  Town,"  by  Winifred  Raushenbush,  which 
details  six  steps  to  be  taken  to  reduce  friction  and  bring 
about  better  understanding  and  cooperation  among  racial 
groups:  The  organization  of  a  permanent  public  relations 
committee;  an  adequate  force  of  well  trained  and  highly 
experienced  white  and  Negro  officers  in  colored  and  mixed 
neighborhoods ;  organization  of  a  rumor  committee  of  lead- 
ing newspaper  and  radio  people,  to  which  citizens  are 
directed  to  refer  all  rumors  about  racial  difficulties;  jobs, 
important  civilian  war  assignments,  and  improved  recrea- 
tion for  young  people,  white  and  colored ;  organization  of 
an  information  committee  to  study  local  race  relations, 
and  of  an  action  committee  to  work  on  fundamental  causes 
of  tension;  enlistment  of  the  clergy  and  of  church  mem- 
bers in  helping  "exorcise  the  powers  of  evil  and  hatred  that 
have  appeared  like  monsters  among  us." 

There  is  heartening  evidence  that  some  cities  are  alert 
to  their  responsibilities  for  preventing  racial  outbreaks. 
Thus  San  Francisco  last  month  called  on  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Johnson  of  Fisk  University  to  make  a  survey  of  the  rela- 
tions between  white  and  Negro  residents  of  that  com- 
munity. It  was  Professor  Johnson  who,  a  year  ago,  un- 
covered seven  acute  "tension  areas"  in  and  near  Detroit. 
His  warnings  were  disregarded.  The  San  Francisco  study, 
it  is  hoped,  will  serve  as  a  demonstration  of  how,  in  the 
social  as  in  the  public  health  field,  preventive  techniques 
can  be  used  to  safeguard  the  community. 

Uprooted  Europeans 

OOMETHING  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  hu- 
*J  man  problems  created  by  Nazi  ruthlessness  and  by 
war  are  indicated  in  a  study  of  "The  Displacement  of 
Population  in  Europe,"  by  Eugene  M.  Kulischer,  recently 
published  by  the  International  Labour  Office.  The  report 
is  of  special  significance  to  social  workers,  for  many  of 
the  questions  it  poses  constitute  a  sobering  challenge  to 
the. goals  and  the  techniques  of  their  profession. 

The  study's  carefully  documented  summaries  indicate 
that  more  than  40,000,000  European  men,  women,  and 
children  have  been  torn  from  their  homes  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

The  report  shows  that  rescue  and  resettlement  of  these 
uprooted  people  will  involve  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  so- 
cial-economic planning  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  In 
addition  to  organizing  transport  for  the  scattered  people, 
millions  will  have  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  given  medical 
aid  before  they  can  be  sent  on  their  way.  Families  separated 
by  flight,  expulsion  or  deportation  will  have  to  be  reunited. 
And  "even  when  these  people  have  returned  to  their  coun- 
tries, help  will  still  be  needed."  Many  will  return  to 
charred  walls  or  bomb  craters  instead  of  homes,  to  gutted 
factories,  and  stripped  farms.  In  some  instances,  labor 
requirements  will  not  correspond  to  prewar  distribution 
of  population,  and  "it  may  be  wiser  to  encourage  and 


assist  the  persons  concerned  to  remain  where  they  are  now 
or  to  transfer  them  to  other  regions  where  the  prospects 
of  employment  and  settlement  are  better  than  in  their 
country  of  origin." 

The  report  concludes  that  the  human  problems  of  the 
postwar  period  can  be  solved  only  by  international  co- 
operation, and  through  the  reestablishment  of  "continuous 
and  normal  migration  movements  embracing  all  classes  of 
migrants  without  distinction,  whether  their  motives  for 
seeking  new  homes  are  economic,  social,  religious,  or 
political." 

National  Agency  Coordination 

THE  incorporation  of  Associated  Youth  Serving  Or- 
ganizations last  month  signals  another  attack  upon  the 
long  felt  need  for  more  coordination  among  national  pri- 
vate agencies.  In  signing  the  articles,  representatives  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  National 
Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  and  the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
agreed  to  associate  together  for  "responsible  consultation 
and  joint  activities"  by  means  of  "committee  representation, 
commissions,  conferences,  and  staff  consultations." 

There  are  several  grounds  for  hope  that  the  new  venture 
will  have  real  cooperative  pulling  power.  Preceding  months 
of  discussion  gave  each  agency  ample  opportunity  to  weigh 
the  value  of  joint  participation  against  any  possible  effect 
upon  its  own  "sovereignty."  Except  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  whose  board  decided  that  such  a  move  was 
not  necessary  at  this  time,  the  seven  signing  agencies  are  the 
largest  in  the  field,  with  combined  annual  expenditures 
of  over  $3,000,000. 

Hopeful,  also,  are  AYSO  plans  for  joint  action  as  well 
as  consultation  and  discussion.  It  proposes  common  projects 
at  five  points  where  a  separate  approach  has  made  for  con- 
fusion and  unnecessary  competition.  These  points  include 
local  community  planning;  community  chests  and  other 
joint  financing  groups;  federal  government  agencies  and 
bureaus;  other  organized  institutions,  such  as  schools, 
churches,  and  labor  unions;  and  program  planning  for 
racial,  rural,  and  youth  groups  presenting  special  service 
problems.  Under  consideration  is  a  small  administrative 
staff  and  budget  to  implement  these  projects  and  other 
common  services. 

End  of  Experiment 

AFTER  three  years  of  experimentation  in  providing 
medical  care  on  a  prepayment  plan  to  extremely  low 
income  families,  the  Corlears  Hook  Medical  Association 
in  New  York  City  has  issued  its  final  report.  The  project, 
sponsored  by  the  medical  society  of  the  County  of 
New  York  with  the  financial  support  of  the  New  York 
Foundation,  brought  home  medical  care  to  the  tenants  of 
the  Vladeck  Houses,  a  housing  project  on  the  lower  East 
Side.  The  services  were  supplied  from  a  panel  of  physi- 
cians for  a  fixed  fee  of  $3  a  year  per  person.  Though 
the  fee  was  inadequate,  neighborhood  doctors  were  will- 
ing to  participate  in  the  plan  as  they  had  served  some  of 
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the  same  people  without  pay  at  their  offices  or  in  the  clinics 
of  neighborhood  hospitals. 

The  county  medical  society  has  extolled  the  experiment 
as  proof  of  the  practical  worth  of  a  system  of  home  medical 
care  with  free  choice  of  physicians  for  the  medically 
indigent.  But  whether  it  demonstrated  the  most  satisfac- 
tory medical  care  possible  for  a  low  income  group  was 
questioned  by  The  New  Yort  Times,  long  time  advocate 
for  experimentation  in  group  practice: 

We  need  a  comparison,  under  the  same  conditions,  of  serv- 
ices by  freely  chosen  physicians  and  by  physicians  who  are  not 
freely  chosen  and  who  practice  in  groups  on  the  Mayo  plan — 
precisely  what  Kaiser  and  medical  cooperatives  throughout  the 
country  are  doing. 

If  the  experiment  proved  nothing  else,  it  showed  that 
people  of  meager  income  are  willing  to  contribute  in  ad- 
vance of  illness  toward  the  cost  of  medical  care.  Nearly 
half  the  eligible  tenants  had  joined  the  plan.  As  a  result, 
the  reduction  in  ambulance  calls  and  in  the  out-patient 
case  load  of  Gouverneur  Hospital  enabled  that  public 
agency  to  employ  its  facilities  more  effectively  for  intricate 
diagnostic  service,  laboratory  work,  and  hospital  care. 

The  National  Conference 

PLANS  for  a  1944  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  are  already  well  underway.  The 
decision  to  hold  a  national  meeting  in  the  coming  year 
was  made  early  in  the  fall  by  the  conference's  executive 
committee,  after  canvassing  all  the  factors  and  risks  in- 
volved, including  transportation  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. Time  and  place  of  the  meeting  have  not  yet  been 
determined  but  will  be  announced  soon. 

The  program  in  1944  will  return  to  the  old  form  of 
section  sessions  dropped  at  the  two  regional  meetings  in 
1943.  The  conference  afternoons  will,  as  usual,  be  set 
aside  for  meetings  of  the  associate  groups. 

Last  month,  the  program  committee  met  in  New  York 
to  report  on  their  plans.  Themes  around  which  these 
center  are:  the  professional  problems  of  recruiting,  train- 
ing, and  personnel  standards;  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
and  youthful  delinquency;  provisions  for  the  re-integration 
into  communities  of  returned  servicemen ;  postwar  employ- 
ment. A  new  professional  emphasis  in  the  conference  pro- 
gram will  be  consideration  of  the  value  of  war  service 
experience  to  the  future  practice  of  social  work. 

Recruiting  for  Training 

THE  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  under 
its  new  administration,  embarked  this  fall  on  a  cam- 
paign to  recruit  students  for  the  forty-two  professional 
social  work  training  schools.  [See  "Toward  Mobilizing 
Social  Workers,"  by  Harriett  M.  Bartlett,  October  Survey 
Midmonthly.]  A  spur  to  the  campaign  comes  from  an 
estimated  shortage  of  10,000  workers  in  war  and  civilian 
agencies,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  combined  school  en- 
rolment of  approximately  2,200  means  that  there  is  still 
a  large  gap  between  the  numbers  turned  out  and  the  num- 
bers needed.  Incentive  also  comes  from  the  need  for  an 
important  and  concrete  task  which  will  help  build  esprit 
tie  corps  within  the  association's  widespread  membership. 
The  campaign  firing  line  is  the  local  AASW  chapter, 
with  the  main  approach  to  college  and  high  school  students 
through  speeches,  distribution  of  literature,  and  consulta- 


tion with  vocational  counselors  and  school  administrators. 
However,  the  plan  includes  newspaper,  radio,  and  other 
general  publicity  about  professional  social  work  oppor- 
tunities. 

National  direction  is  under  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  AASW  executive  committee,  which  has 
absorbed  representatives  of  the  four  associations  of  medical 
social  workers,  psychiatric  social  workers,  group  workers 
and  schools  of  social  work,  all  from  an  earlier  Committee 
on  Wartime  Personnel. 

Failure  to  date  of  an  effort  inaugurated  last  spring  to 
secure  $1,000,000  worth  of  social  work  scholarships  through 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  puts  added  responsibility 
on  the  current  campaign. 

Clearly,  the  measure  of  success  will  be  the  number  of 
students  who  enroll  in  training  schools.  Highly  important, 
therefore,  are  procedures,  yet  to  be  worked  out  for  record- 
ing such  evidence. 

Clearly,  also,  the  campaign  is  designed  with  a  long  view 
rather  than  towards  the  immediate  shortage  of  workers. 
Few  enrollees  will  graduate  from  the  schools  before  1945. 
But  even  if  the  war  comes  to  an  early  end,  competent 
personnel  will  be  greatly  needed  to  meet  the  problems 
of  postwar  adjustment. 

The  association  is  thus  putting  its  back  into  the  job 
of  building  up  a  force  of  workers  with  basic  training, 
available  to  meet  either  the  war  or  postwar  demands  of 
the  future. 

Religion  Speaks  with  One  Voice 

A  STATEMENT  of  seven  basic  principles  for  peace 
has  been  issued  by  the  Synagogue  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  social  ac- 
tion department  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference. The  seven  section  headings  give  the  essentials  of 
the  document: 

1.  The  Moral  Law  Must  Govern  the  World. 

2.  The  Rights  of  the  Individual  Must  Be  Secured. 

3.  The   Rights   of   Oppressed   Weak   or   Colonial   Peoples 
Must  Be  Protected. 

4.  The  Rights  of  Minorities  Must  Be  Secured. 

5.  International     Institutions    to    Maintain    Peace    With 
Justice  Must  Be  Organized. 

6.  International   Economic   Cooperation    Must   Be   Devel- 
oped. 

7.  A   Just    Social    Order   Within    Each    State    Must    Be 
Achieved. 

In  substance,  the  seven  principles  are  not  new.  What  is 
new  is  this  agreement  upon  them  and,  with  that,  the  im- 
pact of  organized  religion  forgetting  its  differences  and 
summoning  us  to  face  great  problems  in  terms  of  enduring 
moral  values. 

While  the  statement  is  not  an  official  pronouncement 
of  the  three  bodies,  it  is  signed  by  144  well  known  religious 
leaders,  evenly  representative  of  the  three  faiths.  The 
announcement  of  the  declaration  was  made  by  each  or- 
ganization, and  each  will  use  it  in  its  own  educational 
campaign.  Also,  the  identical  statements  covering  the  seven 
points  deal  only  with  the  moral  foundations  of  peace.  The 
special  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  approaches  are 
expressed  in  separate  preambles. 

The  months  of  negotiation  in  which  were  devised  the 
practical  means  of_  working  together  have  been  fruitful. 
Out  of  the  statesmanlike  effort  has  come  a  forceful  crystal- 
lization and  a  hopeful  method  of  inter-faith  cooperation. 
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INCREASE  in  contributions  of  both 
X  employers  and  workers  to  the  fed- 
eral old  age  and  survivors  insurance 
program,  as  scheduled  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  was  urged  by  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  appearing  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  last  month.  Con- 
gress has  twice  stayed  the  increase  in 
the  rate  from  one  to  two  percent.  Mr. 
Altmeyer  said  that  the  total  liability 
which  has  accrued  for  payment  of  bene- 
fits under  the  program  is  several  times 
in  excess  of  the  amount  in  the  present 
fund.  "My  own  personal  opinion,"  he 
stated,  "is  that  the  level  premium  cost 
of  the  present  insurance  system  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  5.5  per- 
cent to  6  percent  of  payroll.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  the  present  reserve  fund  being 
too  large,  the  fund  is  small  when  tested 
on  the  basis  which  any  private  insurance 
company  would  be  compelled  to  use." 
At  present,  750,000  individuals  are  draw- 
ing monthly  insurance  benefits,  with  ad- 
ditional lump  sum  death  benefits  being 
made  on  some  10,000  deceased  workers 
each  month.  The  cost  now  averages 
about  $14,000.000  a  month.  Studies  based 
on  the  1940  census  show  that,  because 
of  the  growing  proportion  of  the  aged 
in  the  population,  and  the  growing 
amount  of  benefits  per  person  due  to  the 
fact  that  benefits  are  related  to  the 
length  of  time  the  recipient  has  been  in- 
sured, annual  disbursements  eventually 
will  be  fifteen  to  twenty  times  the  pres- 
ent figure. 

Union  Insurance — The  Amalgamated 
Life  and  Health  Insurance  Company 
was  established  last  month  under  Ncu 
York  State  charter,  and  under  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America  and  the  Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers  Association.  The 
union  announces  that  the  company  will 
provide  benefits  for  125,000  clothing 
workers  and  their  families.  It  will  op- 
erate in  seventeen  states  where  clothing 
workers  are  organized,  with  employers 
contributing  2  percent  of  their  payrolls 
into  the  Amalgamated  Insurance  Fund. 
Neither  the  union  nor  the  woikrrs  will 
contribute  to  the  fund.  Sidney  Hillman, 
president  of  the  union  and  chairman  of 
the  fund's  board  of  trustees,  stated  that 
the  plan  was  based  on  the  three-year  ex- 
perience of  the  Chicago  Joint  Board. 
whose  1^.000  members  are  covered  by 
a  union  insurance  company  operating  un- 
der an  Illinois  charter.  Under  the  na- 


tionwide agreement,  the  insurance  pro- 
visions will  cover  all  production  workers, 
whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the  union, 
and  also  shipping  clerks,  clerks,  and 
bookkeepers  who  belong  to  the  Amal- 
gamated. The  Amalgamated  group  poli- 
cies grant  an  outright  $500  death  benefit, 
and  health  and  accident  benefits  of  $8  a 
week  for  women  and  $12  a  week  for 
men,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fifteen 
weeks  in  any  twelve-month  period.  In 
case  of  accident,  the  indemnity  begins 
from  the  first  day  of  disability ;  in  sick- 
ness, from  the  eighth  day. 

SBLI — Removal  of  the  present  limits  on 
the  amount  of  savings  bank  life  insur- 
ance that  may  be  sold  to  an  individual 
was  urged  at  the  tri-state  conference  on 
SBLI,  held  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  recently. 
In  a  time  of  rising  prices  and  the  threat 
of  inflation,  several  speakers  pointed  out, 
it  is  doubly  important  that  this  low  cost 
form  of  insurance,  devised  by  the  late 
Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  particularly 
for  the  safeguarding  of  persons  of  small 
means,  should  be  permitted  the  widest 
possible  scope. 

When  SBLI  was  authorized  by  the 
New  York  legislature  five  years  ago, 
state  funds  were  appropriated  to  start 
the  system.  Through  an  amendment  of 
the  law,  the  system  now  operates  "on  its 
own." 

Canadian  Report — The  report  on  "So- 
cial Security  for  Canada,"  offered  as  "a 
preliminary  appraisal,"  sets  forth  the 
main  features  of  existing  social  security 
legislation  in  Canada;  methods  hy  which 
"these  provisions  can  be  improved  and 
extended,  particularly  by  transformation 
of  the  coverage  and  the  technique  to  a 
social  insurance  basis";  and  the  principles 
which  must  be  considered  in  "the  con- 
struction of  a  comprehensive  social  se- 
curity system,  suited  to  Canadian  condi- 
tions." The  outlines  of  a  comprehensive 
system,  offered  in  this  notable  public 
document  of  145  pages,  cover  "universal 
risks"  including  medical  care,  child  main- 
tenance, funeral  benefits,  permanent  dis- 
ability, widows  and  orphans,  old  ai:c  rr 
tirement;  and  also  employment  risks,  in- 
cluding unemployment  insurance.  Mck- 
ness  benefits,  maternity  benefits,  industrial 
disability,  accidents.  A  later  supple- 
mentary study  will  examine  "provincial 
and  local  welfare  services  and  other  cnn- 
<tnntive  facilities  most  germane  to  a 
social  security  system."  The  report  was 
prepared  by  Leonard  C.  Marsh,  for  the 


Advisory    Committee   on    Reconstruction, 

(it    which    F.   Cyril   James,   chancel! 
McGill    University    is    chairman.    Price 
50  cents  from   the  Advisory   Committee 
on  Reconstruction,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

British  Comparisons — On  the  basis  of 
his  recent  American  visit,  Sir  William 
Beveridge  made  some  comparisons  be- 
tween British  and  American  social  se- 
curity programs  when  he  spoke  before 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  on  October 
12.  He  stated  that  freedom  from  want 
should  be  a  goal  within  reach  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  even 
though  they  do  not  always  follow  the 
same  path  to  that  end.  He  holds  that 
attainment  of  the  goal  will  be  easier 
for  the  British  because  they  are  "less 
afraid  of  government  than  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  greater  homogeneity  of 
population.  The  handling  of  social  se- 
curity in  the  United  States  seems  to  Sir 
William  to  be  complicated  by  the  much 
greater  range  in  standard  of  living,  and 
also  by  the  division  of  political  powers 
between  federal  and  state  governments. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  authority  said 
he  considered  American  policy  on  social 
security  today  "very  much  less  complete" 
than  the  British. 

In  Print — In  a  series  of  thirteen  brief 
bulletins,  the  Committee  on  Social  Se- 
curity of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  sets  forth  the  principles  of  social 
insurance,  analyzes  the  present  American 
program,  and  offers  its  recommenda- 
tions for  strengthening  and  broadening 
the  existing  system.  From  the  commit- 
tee, AFL  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

War  and  Welfare 

/"VAN ADA  is  the  first  English  speaking 
^"^  country  to  become  explicit  in  its 
plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  service- 
men on  demobilization,  according  to  in- 
formation from  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund.  Provisions  already  written  into 
Canadian  law  assure  the  discharged 
serviceman  the  receipt  of  a  civilian  cloth- 
ing allowance,  transportation  home,  and 

one  month's  service  pay.  In  addition,  the 
Canadian  ex  serviceman  may  apply  tor 
vocational  training,  help  in  completing 
his  education,  or  assistance  in  purchasing 
farm  land  or  equipment. 

Rehabilitation- — -To  help  speed  the  re- 
habilitation of  handicapped  men  and 
women  who  thus  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  war  work.  Federal  Security 
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Administrator  Paul  V.  McNutt  last 
month  appointed  a  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Advisory  Council.  The  twenty-man 
council  will  work  with  the  security 
agency's  new  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation in  connection  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  federal-state  rehabilitation 
programs  recently  provided  for  under  the 
Barden-La  Follette  act.  [See  "Rehabili- 
tating the  War  Injured,"  by  Henry  Red- 
key,  Survey  Midmonthly,  May  1943, 
page  131;  and  October  1943,  page  274.] 
Its  members  include  representatives  of 
the  various  fields  involved  in  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  physically  handicapped — cor- 
rective surgery,  physiotherapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  psychiatry,  social  agencies, 
education,  labor,  management,  state  divi- 
sions of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Foreign  Relief —  During  September  and 
October  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is- 
sued the  last  seven  of  a  series  of  eight 
"Occasional  Papers"  on  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  abroad.  Records  of  past 
experiences  on  the  extension  of  American 
aid  to  the  peoples  of  devastated  foreign 
lands,  pointing  up  the  pitfalls  as  well  as 
successful  methods  of  relief  administra- 
tion, the  papers  offer  valuable  planning 
material  for  those  who  are  now  engaged 
in  laying  the  foundations  for  the  vastest 
foreign  relief  undertaking  in  history. 
Edited  by  Donald  S.  Howard,  they  in- 
clude: "The  Near  East  Relief.  1915- 
1930,"  by  James  L.  Barton;  "The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  in  the  Great  War,  1917- 
1919,"  by  Henry  P.  Davidson;  "The 
American  Friends  in  France,  1917-1919," 
by  Rufus  M.  Jones ;  "American  Aid  to 
Germany,  1918-1925,"  by  Sidney  Brooks; 
"American  Red  Cross  Famine  Relief  in 
China,  1920-1921,"  excerpts  from  the 
ARC's  "Report  of  the  China  Famine 
Relief";  "The  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration in  Russia,  1921-1923,"  by  H.  H. 
Fisher;  "Recent  Relief  Programs  of  the 
American  Friends  in  Spain  and  France," 
containing  "In  Spain  1937-1939,"  by  John 
Van  Gelder  Forbes  and  "In  France, 
1941-1942,"  excerpts  from  a  report  df 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. The  first  of  the  series,  a  bibliog- 
raphy compiled  by  Sigrid  Holt,  appeared 
last  May.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
June  1943,  page  185.1  Price  20  cents 
each  from  the  foundation,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

Civilian  Defense —  As  a  part  of  its 
plans  for  helping  communities  to  coor- 
dinate their  efforts  for  effective  emer- 
gency service,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Civil- 
ian Defense  has  issued  a  manual,  "Or- 
ganizing Emergency  Welfare  Service  in 
Your  Community."  Included  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  functional  divis- 
ions of  an  Emergency  Welfare  Service 
and  of  the  service's  relationship  to  other 
local  agencies  and  to  other  defense  coun- 
cil services.  The  booklet,  OCD  publi- 
cation 3008,  is  being  distributed  through- 


out the  country.  The  OCD  also  plans  to 
further  the  cause  of  effective  coordin- 
ation on  the  local  level  through  nine  re- 
gional conferences  of  state  EWS  chiefs. 
Other  recent  OCD  publications  are 
"Civilian  War  Services,"  publication 
3626,  an  operating  guide  for  local  de- 
fense councils,  and  "Health  Service  in 
Wartime,"  publication  3627,  a  manual 
for  health  and  medical  committees  of 
local  defense  councils. 

Vicious  Circle —  An  Associated  Press 
report  last  month  told  of  a  mother  who 
employed  a  maid  to  care  for  her  young- 
ster while  she  worked  in  a  wartime 
children's  center.'  Shortly  thereafter  the 
mother  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  a 
"problem  child."  The  child  was  her 
maid's  son. 

In  Print — Three  types  of  wartime  bud- 
gets have  been  worked  out  by  the  Heller 
committee  for  research  in  social  eco- 
nomics, University  of  California,  and  are 
available  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  Berkeley,  Calif.  They  are: 
"Wartime  Budgets  for  Three  Income 
Levels,"  price  85  cents;  "Quantity  and 
Cost  Budget  for  Dependent  Families  of 
Children,"  price  50  cents;  "Wartime 
Budget  for  a  Single  Working  Woman," 
price  20  cents.  All  are  based  on  prices 
prevailing  in  San  Francisco  in  March 
1943. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

A  COMMUNITY  child  labor  pro- 
gram  that  developed  wide  useful- 
ness is  outlined  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
Westchester  (N.  Y.)  County  Children's 
Association.  The  program  was  planned 
for  the  300  active  volunteers  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  was  carried  on  through 
a  countywide  committee  of  eight  mem- 
bers. The  thirteen  branches  began  the 
year  with  two  topics:  the  general  pic- 
ture, and  wartime  employment  of  four- 
teen-to-seventeen-year-olds.  Then  the 
issue  of  child  labor  in  agriculture  became 
so  acute  that  a  countywide  conference 
was  arranged  in  which  state  officials  in 
charge  of  the  summer  farm  program 
could  participate.  The  County  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  School-Age  Child 
Care  Committee  of  the  County  War 
Council,  and  the  Westchester  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Association  joined  as 
sponsors,  and  the  conference  brought  to- 
gether about  500  interested  citizens 
"ranging  from  hardboiled  politicians  to 
unsophisticated  school  girls."  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  conference,  a  centralized  in- 
formation and  clearing  bureau  on  the 
subject  of  farm  placement  of  young  peo- 
ple was  set  up.  Later,  a  countywide 
meeting  on  accident  prevention  was  held, 
to  which  the  high  schools  were  asked  to 
send  student  representatives.  About  half 
the  high  schools  in  the  county  responded. 


A  countywide  conference  on  bowling 
alley  violations  of  child  labor  laws  was 
scheduled  as  the  first  step  in'  the  fall 
program.  Copies  of  the  report  from  the 
association,  8  Church  Street,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Food  for  Workers — To  make  sure  that 
industrial  workers  get  enough  of  the 
right  kinds  of  food  to  maintain  their 
efficiency  on  the  job,  an  inter-agency 
committee  on  food  for  workers  has  been 
set  up  in  Washington  to  expand  the  in- 
dustrial feeding  program.  The  War 
Food  Administration  will  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  other  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  committee:  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  di- 
rector of  food  distribution  in  the  WFA, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  will  recommend  and  advise  on 
over-all  policies.  Although  the  program 
will  put  its  chief  emphasis  on  feeding  at 
the  plant,  the  committee  will  also  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  making  pre- 
cooked foods  available  at  the  plants  and 
in  housing  developments. 

Older  Workers — The  manpower  short- 
age is  opening  new  opportunities  to 
workers  of  sixty  and  seventy  who,  a 
short  time  ago,  were  considered  on  the 
"employment  scrapheap,"  according  to  a 
recent  report  by  Elizabeth  H.  Dexter, 
director  of  family  service  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities.  The  records  of 
her  office  show  that  in  five  months,  2,600 
Brooklyn  residents  sixty-five  years  old 
and  over  voluntarily  have  given  up  their 
old  age  pensions  in  order  to  take  jobs. 
Miss  Dexter  cites  the  case  of  a  woman 
in  her  sixties  who  had  been  on  home 
relief  and  on  a  WPA  project  who  is 
now  holding  an  office  typing  job  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  her  employer  and 
herself.  Another  woman,  past  sixty 
years  of  age,  "just  graduated  from  a 
welding  course  and  is  getting  a  factory 
job  in  a  defense  plant."  Many  grand- 
mothers are  taking  housekeeping  jobs, 
releasing  younger  women  for  work  in 
war  plants.  Miss  Dexter  holds  that  "99 
percent  of  those  on  home  relief  never 
wanted  to  be  there.  They  had  the  will 
to  work  and  needed  only  the  opportunity. 
The  war  has  done  that  for  them." 

FEPC — The  President's  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee  is  undergoing 
further  reorganization,  as  the  result  of 
the  resignation  on  October  15  of  its 
chairman,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  J. 
Haas.  Msgr.  Haas  resigned  as  head  of 
FEPC  on  being  named  Bishop  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Malcolm  Ross,  a  former  newspaperman, 
later  the  director  of  information  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  who 
had  been  serving  as  deputy  chairman. 
The  committee,  the  principal  federal 
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agency  dealing  with  the  race  question,  i* 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  problem  of 
discrimination  against  minority  groups  in 
war  industry  employment. 

Shortly  before  the  resignation  of 
Msgr.  Haas,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  FEPC  jointly  announced  a 
program  to  prevent  overlapping  of  au- 
thority in  enforcing  the  Executive  Order 
against  discrimination.  The  new  plan 
provides:  if  any  inter-agency  dispute 
arises  in  any  regional  office  of  either 
agency,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  designated 
adjustment  officers  in  the  central  offices 
of  WMC  and  FEPC,  and,  if  necessary, 
it  is  to  be  referred  by  them  to  the  two 
chairmen ;  if  a  question  of  policy  cannot 
be  ironed  out  by  the  two  chairmen,  it  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  President;  if  a 
difference  arises  involving  interpretation 
of  executive  orders,  the  two  chairmen 
are  to  refer  it  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  a  ruling  by  which  both  agencies  will 
be  bound. 

Record  and  Repott-The  industrial  re- 
lations section  of  the  department  of 
economics  at  Princeton  offers  a  timely  re- 
port on  "The  Use  of  Part  Time  Work- 
ers in  the  War  Effort,"  by  Helen  Baker 
and  Rita  B.  Friedman,  with  a  selected 
bibliography.  Price  $1  from  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  .  .  .  "The 
Part  Time  Employment  of  Women  in 
Wartime"  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau.  Price 
10  cents  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  .  .  .  Material  too  detailed  for 
inclusion  in  this  year's  "Labor  Fact 
Book"  on  the  part  played  by  British 
labor  in  the  war  effort  is  brought  to- 
gether in  a  special  pamphlet,  "British 
Workers  in  the  War,"  by  J.  Kuczynski 
and  M.  Heinemann.  Price  25  cents  from 
International  Publishers,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Against  Crime 

T^INETY-THREE  percent  of  parolees 
released  to  supervisors  five  years 
ago  in  New  York  State  have  been  con- 
victed of  no  new  felonies,  according  to 
the  New  York  State  Parole  Board.  This 
continuous  history  of  the  group  paroled 
in  a  particular  year  is  regarded  as  the 
most  accurate  gauge  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  parole  system.  While  some 
of  the  parolees  not  convicted  of  new 
felonies  were  found  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors, the  high  proportion  of  85  per 
cent  of  the  1,402  indeterminate  sentence 
prisoners  paroled  in  1935  were  convicted 
of  no  new  crime  at  all,  even  those  of 
minor  degree.  Some  of  the  parolees,  even 
though  not  sentenced,  failed  to  make 
satisfactory  adjustments  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  were  living,  but 
a  review  of  the  case  histories  showed  a 
net  result  of  67  percent  with  good  ad- 
justments. This  "satisfactory  adjust- 


ment" rate  in  New  York  has  been  slowly 
rising:  64.8  percent  among  1935  parolees; 
64.9  percent  for  the  1936  group;  66  per- 
cent for  1937;  66.77  percent  for  1938. 

Disgusted —  Abolition  of  the  State  Board 
of  Prisons  and  substitution  of  a 
Department  of  Corrections  is  proposed 
in  two  bills  introduced  in  the  Georgia 
state  legislature.  The  director  of  the  de- 
partment would  have  full  responsibility 
for  administering  the  prison  system,  and 
members  of  the  present  prison  board 
would  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  until 
their  terms  expire.  "In  the  past  we  have 
caged  prisoners  like  wild  animals,  let 
them  thirst  and  hunger,  forged  iron 
bands  upon  their  legs.  I  am  disgusted," 
said  Governor  Ellis  Arnall  in  giving  ad- 
ministrative support  to  the  proposed  re- 
organization. 

Progress  at  Last — Twenty-seven  years 
ago  a  New  York  State  legislature  auth- 
orized the  demolition  of  the  old  cell 
block  at  famous  Sing  Sing  prison  as 
"unfit  for  human  habitation."  Last 
month  the  present  state  budget  director, 
John  R.  Burton,  gave  final  permission 
for  its  demolition.  Thus,  at  last,  disap- 
pears a  historic  example  of  the  way  not 
to  care  for  prisoners.  The  Sing  Sing  cell 
blocks  go  back  to  1825.  They  were  three 
feet  by  seven,  had  no  plumbing,  and  the 
only  daylight  came  through  narrow  lat- 
tice-bar doors.  In  the  early  days  they 
housed  two  prisoners  each.  The  practical 
reason  for  abandonment  seems  to  have 
been  a  decreasing  prison  population, 
which  made  their  use  unnecessary. 

Going  Up — Sentences  resulting  from 
investigations  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  increased  from  an  aggre- 
gate of  17,000  years  in  1942  to  24,000 
years  in  the  corresponding  twelve-month 
period  ending  in  1943.  Partially  respon- 
sible was  a  marked  increase  in  convic- 
tions involving  war  frauds,  such  as  use 
of  inferior  materials,  collusive  bidding, 
illegal  or  excessive  commissions.  Viola- 
tions of  the  selective  service  act  ac- 
counted for  3,071  convictions,  and  533 
were  for  violations  of  the  May  act. 
Bank  robberies  have  declined  92  percent 
from  a  high  peak  reached  in  1932,  and 
kidnaping  also  has  decreased. 

Police — Temporary  appointments  to 
meet  current  emergency  police  require- 
ments are  now  possible  by  virtue  of  re- 
cent legislative  acts  in  many  states.  Age 
limits  have  been  extended  and  mental  and 
physical  standards  lowered  in  many  cities. 
Residence  requirements  have  been  amend- 
ed in  Milwaukee  and  Memphis.  Minne- 
apolis has  replaced  written  examinations 
with  oral  interviews.  Protection  against 
permanent  lowering  of  standards  is  pro- 
vided in  most  instances,  and  temporary 
appointees  are  usually  excluded  from 
pension  rights  and  civil  service  status. 


Adequate  training  for  policemen  will 
be  a  postwar  necessity,  according  to  as- 
sistant director  Hugh  H.  Clegg  of  the 
FBI.  At  the  recent  conference  of  inter- 
national police  chiefs  he  listed  these  ob- 
jectives: high  qualifications;  adequate 
salaries;  respect  for  the  police  force  as  a 
career  job,  free  from  political  influences 
— from  the  chief  to  patrolmen ;  recogni- 
tion of  the  police  department  as  a  center 
around  which  will  revolve  school,  church, 
and  other  agency  programs  concerned 
with  crime  prevention  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

The  Public's  Health 

INTERNATIONAL  planning  for 
worldwide  health,  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a  national  health  program,  as  well  as 
special  wartime  community  health  prob- 
lems were  among  the  many  concerns  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  speakers  and 
discussants  at  the  Wartime  Public 
Health  Conference  staged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  in  New 
York  for  three  days  last  month.  The 
temper  of  the  meeting  was  caught  by  the 
delegate  who  said,  "Our  vision  can  no 
longer  be  local,"  and  who  pointed  out 
that  self-interest  demands  a  global  health 
program  because  of  "the  exodus  of 
people  from  regions  where  the  standards 
of  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation  have 
not  been  as  high  as  our  own."  The 
practical  difficulties  presented  in  such  an 
outlook  were  reviewed  by  Dr.  Jamei 
Crabtree,  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Operations.  Maintaining  that  the 
combined  production  resources  of  all  the 
allied  nations  could  not  meet  all  the 
legitimate  postwar  requirements  for 
health  and  medical  supplies,  he  asked  for 
some  plan  to  equalize  the  distribution  of 
essential  health  commodities  "in  order 
to  assure  all  countries  of  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  attainment  of  better 
health." 

At  a  lively  session  entitled  "New 
Ventures  Toward  Health  Security,"  a 
controversy  developed  over  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  curative  medicine  was 
a  part  of  a  preventive  program.  Homer 
Folks,  secretary  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  New  York,  took  the 
negative  viewpoint  while  Dr.  C.  E.-A. 
Winslow,  professor  of  public  health, 
Yale  University,  maintained  that  neither 
the  practice  of  medicine  nor  a  public 
health  program  could  amount  to  much 
without  taking  both  prevention  and  cure 
into  account.  Other  speakers  discussed 
the  merits  of  tax-supported  health  in- 
surance and  of  voluntary  group  health 
plans. 

Something  new  which  emerged  at  the 
conference  was  a  school  health  section 
formed  to  function  with  committees  as 
an  active  working  group  throughout  the 
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year.  Among  the  new  section's  activities 
at  the  conference  was  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  sections  on  food  and  nutrition, 
maternal  and  child  health,  and  public 
health  nursing  where  the  problem  of 
health  standards  in  day  care  centers  came 
in  for  a  full  morning's  discussion.  An- 
other wartime  problem  to  receive  special 
attention  at  the  conference  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  medical  care  programs 
for  the  wives  and  infants  of  servicemen. 

Indices — The  wide  range  of  quality  in 
community  health  programs  throughout 
the  country  becomes  immediately  evident 
with  a  quick  glance  at  the  Health  Prac- 
tice Indices  recently  published  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York,  free  on  re- 
quest. Included  is  a  collection  of  charts 
showing  practices  and  accomplishments 
in  various  fields  of  health  services  in  134 
American  communities.  The  graphs  are 
drawn  so  that  any  community  knowing 
its  own  figures  for  a  particular  service 


Once  again  the  Christmas  seal  season 
is  at  hand,  this  time  bringing  us  a 
child,  a  doll,  Santa  Claus,  and  a  rein- 
deer— in  short  all  the  ingredients  of 
a  good,  old-fashioned  Christmas.  The 
seals  are  put  out  by  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association  for  the  suppott 
of  the  fight  against  a  disease  which 
itill  kills  more  persons  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  than  any 
other  disease  in  this  country.  The  av 
sociation  points  out  that  though  the 
war  so  far  has  not  resulted  in  any 
(ignificant  rise  in  TB  incidence  in 
this  nation  as  a  whole,  as  it  has  in 
other  countries,  overcrowded  condi- 
tions in  many  communities  indicate 
the  need  for  a  constant  alertness 
against  its  inroads.  Incidentally  the 
seals  this  year  have  gone  interna- 
tional, for  the  NTA's  design  has  been 
adopted  for  use  against  the  White 
Plague  in  England,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Brazil. 


could  tell  where  it  stands  in  relation  to 
other  communities.  Some  of  the  accom- 
plishments charted  are  case  finding  in 
tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  im- 
munization against  certain  communicable 
diseases,  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care, 
dental  examinations  of  children.  There 
are  also  charts  showing  infant  and  ma- 
ternal mortality  rates,  deathrates  for 
certain  communicable  diseases,  sanitation 
practices,  and  milk  control.  An  interpre- 
tive annotation  accompanies  each  chart. 
The  compilation  of  material,  computa- 
tions and  drafting  were  done  by  Erminie 
Cross  Lacey  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund. 

Two-Cents-a-Day — The  Associated 
Hospital  Services  of  New  York,  widely 
used  three-cents-a-day  plan  for  prepaid 
hospitalization,  last  month  announced 
plans  to  extend  its  services  to  "the  lower 
income  group"  through  a  newly  devised 
"two-cents-a-day  plan."  The  new  plan 
will  make  available  to  its  subscribers 
services  similar  to  those  of  the  more 
expensive  program  by  providing  accom- 
modations in  wards  instead  of  semi-pri- 
vate rooms.  The  association  has  an- 
nounced that  though  ninety-two  hospitals 
have  already  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
plan,  forty  or  fifty  more  are  needed  be- 
fore it  can  be  put  into  operation. 

The  Armed  Forces —  Malaria  so  far 
constitutes  the  major  health  menace  to 
our  armed  forces,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  last  month  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information.  At  present  the  inci- 
dence rate  in  the  army's  overseas  units 
is  about  80  cases  per  thousand  men.  The 
navy,  too,  finds  malaria  a  formidable 
enemy  in  its  overseas  bases,  with  the 
highest  rate  of  all — 155  per  thousand — 
among  its  marine  landing  forces.  No 
completely  effective  immunization  or 
specific  cure  has  as  yet  been  found  for 
the  disease.  The  army  and  navy  have 
been  conducting  a  continuous  battle 
against  the  mosquito  vectors  in  the  ma- 
larious war  theaters,  but  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  varieties  of  carriers  with 
many  different  breeding  habits  makes  the 
task  of  eliminating  them  a  difficult  one. 
Other  methods  being  used  in  combating 
the  disease  are  devices  such  as  a  mos- 
quito repellent,  a  health  bomb  which 
kills  all  insects  within  a  space  of  150,- 
000  cubic  feet,  and  a  "foolproof"  mosqui- 
to bar  for  camps. 

Typhus,  another  dread  disease,  endemic 
in  many  of  the  areas  where  our  men  are 
fighting,  has  been  kept  almost  completely 
away  from  our  troops  through  the  use 
of  a  vaccine  developed  in  this  country 
and  said  to  be  the  most  effective  in  the 
world.  Although  there  was  a  severe 
typhus  epidemic  in  the  civilian  population 
in  Egypt  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  the  U.  S.  Army  experienced 
less  than  a  score  of  cases  in  the  entire 
Middle  East  command. 


On  the  whole,  the  report  maintains, 
the  health  of  the  armed  forces  has  been 
maintained  at  a  high  level.  Of  the 
diseases  which  have  flared  up  among 
the  forces  stationed  in  this  country  within 
the  past  eighteen  months,  only  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  This  was  brought  under  con- 
trol quickly  through  the  use  of  sulfona- 
mides  in  preventive  doses.  Prompt  and 
modern  treatment  kept  the  death  toll  at 
a  low  level — about  3  percent  as  com- 
pared to  30  to  40  percent  in  previous 
epidemics. 

Venereal  disease  cases  treated  by  the 
army  in  1943  have  averaged  40  per  year 
per  thousand  men,  while  the  navy  has 
treated  an  average  of  33  per  thousand. 
If  the  men  infected  before  induction  were 
eliminated  from  the  calculation,  the 
army's  figures  would  stand  at  25  per 
thousand  per  year,  an  all-time  low. 

Closed —  After  thirty-four  years  of  serv- 
ice to  mothers  and  babies,  Caroline  Rest, 
in  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  was  closed  last 
month  by  the  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York.  The  society  issued  a 
statement  saying  that  the  action  was 
taken  because  the  institution  had  "largely 
fulfilled  its  purpose"  as  a  demonstration 
of  proper  post-natal  care.  The  conva- 
lescent home  was  founded  in  1909  by  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor — one  of  the  two  parent  or- 
ganizations of  the  CSS — at  a  time  when 
the  infant  mortality  rate  in  New  York 
City  was  112  per  thousand  live  births. 
Today,  with  the  rate  slightly  under  29 
per  thousand,  the  society's  health  com- 
mittee feels  that  there  are  other  direc- 
tions in  which  its  attentions  are  more 
urgently  needed. 

Youth 

A  IMED  at  the  reduction  of  delinquency 
**  in  Harlem,  the  board  of  education 
of  New  York  City,  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  Foundation,  has  begun 
a  two-year  demonstration  program  in 
three  public  schools.  The  plan  is  for  an 
enriched  curriculum  for  5,000  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  pupils,  including 
individual  instruction  and  recreation,  and 
also  for  closer  collaboration  between  the 
schools  and  the  community.  Eighteen 
special  teachers  have  been  assigned  to  the 
project,  and  foundation  funds  will  make 
possible  a  staff  of  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, social  workers,  and  recreation  lead- 
ers. In  seeking  to  utilize  to  the  full  all 
the  facilities  of  the  schools  and  the  com- 
munity, the  program  calls  for  keeping  the 
schools  open  in  the  evenings  for  both 
youth  and  adult  activities,  after-school 
and  Saturday  recreational  opportunities, 
guidance  and  direction  for  the  malad- 
justed, a  flexible  curriculum,  correlation 
of  the  youth  activities  of  churches,  li- 
braries, and  other  community  agencies 
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with  the  schools,  better  parent-school 
relationships.  The  active  director  of  the 
program  is  Prof.  Ernest  G.  Osborne  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  results  of  the  program  will  be  tested 
at  definite  intervals  by  a  research  com- 
mittee headed  by  Prof.  Irving  Lorge,  also 
of  Teachers  College.  A  joint  advisory 
council  for  the  program  has  been  or- 
ganized, with  Frank  J.  O'Brien,  asso- 
ciate superintendent  of  schools,  as  chair- 
man, and  Marion  Kenworthy  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  as 
vice-chairman. 

Interracial  Day  Camp — An  informal 
report  of  an  experiment  with  an  inter- 
racial day  camp,  carried  out  the  past 
summer  by  the  YWCA  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  makes  clear  some  of  the  essentials 
and  some  of  the  gains  of  such  an  under- 
taking. The  campers  were  girls  between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen,  with  a 
total  of  84  campers  during  the  camp 
period,  16  percent  of  them  Negro  girls. 
"None  of  the  campers  were  handpicked. 
Registration  was  open  to  the  public  at 
large."  Some  of  the  girls  were  accus- 
tomed to  mixed  schools,  but  not  to  the 
same  situation  outside  school.  Some  of 
the  Negro  girls  were  accustomed  to  an 
all-Negro  school,  and  at  the  camp  had 
their  first  experience  with  white  children. 
A  few  of  the  white  children  had  had  a 
similarly  limited  experience.  The  camp 
had  both  white  and  Negro  counselors. 
Campers  were  divided  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible according  to  age,  with  emphasis  not 
on  racial  aspects  but  upon  activities.  The 
complete  success  of  the  experiment,  this 
report  makes  clear,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  "race  was  not  accepted  as  a  problem 
in  working  with  people,  but  that  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  common  interests 
regardless  of  color  or  creed." 

In  Print — "British  Youth  Answers  the 
Call"  shows  in  pictures  and  brief  text 
the  part  young  people  are  playing  in 
Britain's  war  effort.  British  Informa- 
tion Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City  .  .  .  "Let  Them  Play:  A 
Primer  to  Help  Children  Grow  Up,"  by 
Clara  Lambert  and  Rowena  Shoemaker, 
is  a  hook  of  suggestions  for  group  lead- 
ers, showing  "the  many  different  fields  in 
which  children  can  use  the  current  scene 
constructively."  Price  40  cents  from  the 
Play  Schools  Association,  1841  Broad- 
way, New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Comics —  A  "study  and  evaluation"  of  a 
hundred  current  comic  magazines  is 
offered  by  the  children's  book  committee 
of  the  Child  Study  Association,  in  a  re- 
port by  Josette  Frank  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Grant  Straus,  now  available  as  a  re- 
print from  the  summer  issue  of  Child 
Sinily.  (From  The  Juvenile  Group 
Foundation.  125  Fast  46  Street.  New 
York.)  With  some  20.000.000  ,,t  these 


magazines  circulating  monthly,  many  pa- 
rents, teachers,  librarians,  and  social 
workers  have  been  disturbed  about  the 
effect  on  children  of  such  easy,  violent, 
unliterary  substitutes  for  reading.  How- 
ever, the  experts  of  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation find  much  to  commend  in  the 
reading  of  comics,  as  "the"  only  bridge 
to  books"  for  many  children,  and  as  vi- 
carious adventure.  The  report  empha- 
si'/.es  the  fact  that  comics  differ  widely 
in  ideas,  drawing,  color,  lettering,  and 
in  editorial  standards,  and  that  "these 


magazines  cannot  be  grouped  as  all  ot  a 
kind,  or  as  either  'good'  or  'bad'."  It 
stresses  the  importance  of  helping  chil- 
dren "recognize  differences  between  good 
writing  and  poor,  between  good  drawing 
and  bad — all  within  the  limits  of  the 
medium  itself."  Beyond  this,  the  report 
urges  that  parents  and  COBUnunitj  .ii;i-n 
cies  recognize  their  responsibility  lor 
giving  children  "not  more  and  better 
reading  only,  but  more  and  better  living 
and  doing  and  creating  .  .  .  the  sal 
tions  for  which  they  turn  to  the  comics." 


Delinquency 


A  SUMMARY  of  useful  material 
^^  about  juvenile  delinquency  was  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  War  Information 
in  mid-October.  As  previously  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  all 
Juvenile  Court  cases  increased  16  per- 
cent in  1942,  girls'  cases  rising  38  per- 
cent and  boys  11  percent.  Girl  arrests 
increased  55  percent,  with  sex  offenses, 
drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  and 
vagrancy  accounting  for  the  greatest 
number.  Eighteen  was  the  age  of  young 
people  most  frequently  arrested,  a  drop 
of  one  year  from  1941.  Characteriza- 
tions of  the  behavior  patterns  include: 
"The  pick-up  girl,"  gangs,  runaways, 
working  boys  and  girls,  theft,  truancy. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Radford,  Va.,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  Moline,  111.,  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio  are  among  the  cities  cited  with 
preventive  programs  of  significant  in- 
terest. 

Decrease  in  England  —  "Happy  signs 
that  delinquency  may  again  be  on  the 
decline"  in  Great  Britain  are  reported 
by  the  British  Information  Service.  In 
1939,  partly  a  war  year,  nearly  29,000 
boys  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age  were 
convicted  of  offenses  in  England  and 
Wales.  By  1941,  the  number  had  in- 
creased 38  percent  to  40,000.  But  com- 
plete figures  for  1942  show  a  drop  to 
35,000.  Delinquency  among  girls  in- 
creased rapidly  during  the  first  two  war 
years — 92  percent;  but  the  number  of 
cases  was  still  relatively  small — 3,503  in 
1941.  A  slight  decrease  was  noted  in  1942. 

On  the  Screen — Ready  for  distribution 
to  commercial  movie  houses  is  the  Pathe 
News  short,  "Children  of  Mars."  This 
twenty-minute  film  gives  a  valid  por- 
trayal of  some  of  the  reasons  why 
juvenile  delinquency  rises  in  wartime, 
and  of  the  community  services  that  are 
available  to  combat  it.  The  problem 
is  presented  through  the  story  of  a  fam- 
ily of  two  war  workers  whose  three 
children  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
When  trouble  ensues  the  parents  are 
referred  by  an  understanding  judge  to 
the  community's  Wartime  Committee 
for  Children,  which  in  turn  sends  them 
to  the  various  recreational  and  educa- 


tional agencies  that  can  provide  the 
proper  interests  and  supervision  for  a 
teen-age  boy  and  girl  and  an  active  four- 
year-old.  The  film  achieves  that  rarr 
virtue  of  being  educational  without  losing 
any  of  its  human  interest. 

Community  Prevention  —  A  stead) 
stream  of  plans  and  suggestions  for  pre- 
venting and  controlling  the  rising  tide 
of  juvenile  delinquency  is  now  coming 
from  national  and  local  sources. 

"The  approach  to  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  pro- 
vision for  basic  services  that  are  neces- 
sary to  children  and  their  families  at 
all  times,  and  for  new  or  extended  ser- 
vices to  meet  special  wartime  needs," 
says  the  introduction  to  a  forthcoming 
publication  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, "A  Community  Program  for  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency in  Wartime."  Children  of  em- 
ployed mothers ;  boys  and  girls  in  em- 
ployment; children  in  families  living  in 
crowded  quarters,  and  in  families  with 
economic  need ;  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  children,  are  among  those 
listed  as  most  susceptible  to  delinquent 
tendencies.  Aspects  of  a  sound  com- 
munity program  include: 

1.  Social    services    to   meet    the   needs 
of  these  vulnerable  groups,  such  as  fam- 
ily counseling,  day  care,  mental  hygiene, 
public  assistance. 

2.  Basic     services     for     all     children 
through  the  schools,  the  church,  recrea- 
tion  and   other  social   agencies. 

3.  Control  of  harmful  community  in- 
fluences —  burlesque     theaters,     taverns 
which  sell  liquors  and  drugs  to  minors, 
houses   of   prostitution,  juke   joints,   and 
the  like. 

Also  stressing  that  the  best  prevention 
of  delinquency  comes  through  the  sound 
organization  of  basic  services,  Commun- 
ity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  points  to 
the  current  applicability  of  many  ideas 
contained  in  a  1937  publication,  "Or- 
ganizing the  Community  for  Delinquency 
Prevention."  The  report  was  based  on 
a  special  study  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
committee  reports  of  the  1937  Blue 
Ridge  Institute.  Emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family  unit,  evidence  is 
presented  about  such  causes  of  delin- 
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quency  as  dependency,  broken  homes,  past 
criminal  tendencies,  ill  health,  mental 
disease,  mental  deficiency,  poor  housing, 
and  bad  neighborhood  conditions.  Al- 
though published  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  depression,  early  discovery  of 
cases,  tightening  relationships  between 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  other  social 
agencies,  more  generalized  social  diag- 
nosis, swifter  treatment  and  better  co- 
ordination of  all  services  related  to  the 
problem,  are  all  held  to  be  very  perti- 
nent to  wartime  planning. 

After  public  hearings  in  seven  cities, 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  recommends: 
part  time  work  instead  of  full  time 
for  mothers ;  better  integrated  planning 
of  all  services  for  children;  more  effec- 
tive use  of  school  facilities;  enlarged 
public  and  private  recreation  programs. 
Members  of  the  committee  included 
Mrs.  Richard  J.  Bernhard  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Fitzgerald  of  Albany, 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Wood  Wynd  of 
Rochester. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  has  released  suggestions 
for  combating  juvenile  delinquency  to  its 
28,000  parent-teacher  groups  throughout 
the  country.  They  include  making  the 
home  attractive  so  that  adolescents  will 
want  to  have  their  "dates"  under  the 
parental  roof  rather  than  in  parks, 


movies,  or  other  public  places;  encourage- 
ment of  participation  by  ten-  to  fifteen- 
year-olds  in  forums  or  other  discussion 
groups  on  juvenile  delinquency,  so  that 
they  may  have  opportunity  to  offer  sug- 
gestions in  solving  the  problem;  adequate 
salaries  to  combat  teacher  shortage;  cur- 
few laws,  and  curbs  on  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  minors. 

Teachers  in  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  in  New  York  City,  Kips 
Bay  and  Yorkville  areas  are  being  given 
courses  in  the  use  of  social  agencies 
equipped  to  assist  in  problems  of  de- 
linquency, truancy,  family  and  home  dif- 
ficulties, pupil  health  and  recreation. 
Organized  jointly  by  the  bureau  of  child 
guidance  of  the  board  of  education  and 
three  regional  councils  affiliated  with  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  each 
session  is  held  at  the  office  of  a  dif- 
ferent social  agency. 

A  statewide  association  of  junior  fire- 
men is  being  organized  in  Louisiana  to 
cut  down  juvenile  delinquency,  and  to 
reduce  fire  losses.  New  Orleans,  Boga- 
lusa,  Houma,  DeQuincy  are  among  the 
cities  with  going  organizations. 

During  the  summer,  the  FBI  held  a 
series  of  meetings  in  Virginia,  at  which 
delinquency  prevention  was  one  of  the 
major  topics  of  discussion.  They  were 
held  in  Richmond,  Staunton,  Marion, 
and  Front  Royal. 


Community  Affairs 


TAX  income  available  to  cities  and 
counties  is  steadily  increasing,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation. This  year  a  dozen  states  have 
passed  legislation  giving  local  govern- 
ments new  sources  of  local  revenue  or 
an  increased  share  of  state  collected 
taxes.  Examples  include  Arkansas,  where 
they  will  receive  an  allocation,  based  on 
population,  of  the  state  sales  tax;  Kansas, 
which  is  turning  back  75  percent  of  the 
cigarette  stamp  tax  collections;  Wash- 
ington, which  is  abandoning  all  state  ad- 
mission taxes  and  allowing  local  govern- 
ments this  resource ;  and  Wisconsin, 
where  75  percent  of  drivers'  license  fees 
will  be  allocated  to  those  municipalities 
that  conduct  the  local  examinations.  In 
Seattle,  a  license  fee  of  one  dollar  and 
a  one  mill  tax  on  gross  income  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  in  $1,200,000  annually. 
For  the  second  year.  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  reports  no  delinquent  taxes. 

Chest  -  War  Fund  Goals  —  Combined 
War  Fund  and  Community  Chest  goals 
in  current  campaigns  are  running  about 
26  percent  ahead  of  the  amounts  raised 
in  the  same  communities  last  year.  Over 
half  of  the. increase — 16  percent — will  go 
to  local  agencies;  the  other  half  to  the 
rt-ar  relief  agencies  of  the  National  War 
Fund.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
budgets  for  chest  financed  local  agencies, 


added  to  the  $125,000,000  needed  by  the 
National  War  Fund  for  the  war  relief 
agencies,  will  bring  the  gross  total  to 
at  least  $265,000,000.  This  marks  an 
all  time  high  in  welfare  fund  raising, 
far  outdistancing  the  war  fund  cam- 
paigns of  World  War  I.  Thirty-nine 
cities  so  far  have  reported  goals  of  over 
a  million  dollars,  many  of  them  reach- 
ing for  "seven  figure"  money  for  the 
first  time.  Early  returns  give  hopeful 
evidence  that  these  goals  will  be  reached. 

Defense     Council     Organization     — 

"The  War  Services  Board  is  the  key 
to  the  success  of  the  communities'  war 
effort,"  states  the  operating  guide  for 
local  defense  councils,  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Responsi- 
bilities of  this  board  include  a  continuous 
survey  of  communities'  war  needs  other 
than  for  protection,  coordination  of  fed- 
eral and  local  programs,  strengthening 
of  local  services  where  that  is  necessary. 
The  board  should  be  made  up  of  care- 
fully selected  leaders  who  can  command 
a  following  and  secure  community  action 
from  business,  labor,  professional,  re- 
ligious, and  other  civic  groups.  Com- 
mittee chairmen  should  also  serve  as 
members  of  the  board  to  insure  co- 
ordination between  all  council  opera- 
tions. The  guide  also  stresses  the  need 
for  an  adequate  administrative  budget 


and  staff,  and  outlines  the  set-up  and 
responsibilities  of  numerous  functional 
committees.  These  include  family  and 
children's  services,  health  and  medical, 
recreation,  social  protection,  manpower, 
housing,  consumer  education,  and  nutri- 
tion. Among  the  common  services  sug- 
gested are  the  block  leader  service,  cen- 
tral information  centers,  volunteer  place- 
ment offices,  research,  statistics,  and  vol- 
unteer training. 

Nice  Work— That  Detroit  has  the 
highest  paid  municipal  personnel  in  the 
country  is  shown  by  a  recent  study  of 
the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research.  The  median  Detroit  salary 
of  $3,319  a  year  for  all  employes  com- 
pares with  a  median  of  $2,200  for  the 
twelve  other  U.  S.  cities  of  over  500,000 
population.  Median  salary  of  $2,668 
for  garbage  collectors  compares  with 
$1,680  in  this  same  group. 

Screening  of  Selectees  —  Plans  for 
screening  selectees  for  neuropsychiatric 
and  other  mental  difficulties  are  now 
being  projected  in  all  forty-eight  states 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Hershey's  office.  Based 
on  experience  in  several  states  (see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  October,  page  269), 
the  plan  contemplates  clearance  of  all 
names  through  social  service  exchanges 
and  use  of  social  agency  data  as  clues 
to  assist  the  examining  psychiatrists.  At 
the  state  level,  responsibility  is  to  be 
vested  in  a  state  coordinator,  appointed 
by  the  state  director  of  selective  service, 
and  a  representative  advisory  committee. 
State  appointed,  also,  would  be  a  local 
medical  field  agent  to  work  with  local 
draft  boards.  The  confidential  nature 
of  agency  records  would  be  preserved 
by  making  them  available  to  the  medical 
examiners  only,  not  to  the  draft  boards. 

Ripe  Field — Social  work  planning  is  a 
ripe  field  for  social  invention,  says  the 
annual  report  of  the  Pasadena  (Cali- 
fornia) Community  Chest  and  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  The  report  suggests 
two  indications  of  changing  emphases. 
With  a  decrease  in  destitution,  a  scale 
of  fees  for  clients  is  believed  to  be 
sound,  although  contributors  naturally 
demand  that  free  service  in  an  emer- 
gency must  not  be  too  difficult  to  get. 
The  trend  in  private  agencies  is  ex- 
pected to  become  more  and  more  edu- 
cational and  opinion  forming,  parallel- 
ing developments  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. 

Community  Research — A  network  of 
service  relationships  with  many  adminis- 
trative agencies  is  pictured  in  the  bien- 
nial report  of  the  research  bureau  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Social  Agencies. 
An  important  part  of  its  work  involved 
assistance  to  the  functional  divisions  of 
the  federation  itself,  in  collecting  facts 
about  such  matters  as  the  need  for  day 
care,  a  census  of  foster  homes,  coopera- 
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tive  cases  carried  by  private  family 
agencies,  case  problems  of  the  blind, 
rates  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  camp 
service.  Consultant  service  to  member 
agencies  of  the  federation  for  research 
projects  carried  out  under  their  own 
auspices  was  given  in  seventeen  instances, 
as  well  as  special  help  to  such  war 
agencies  as  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense, American  Red  Cross,  and  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  In  addition, 
the  bureau  collects  both  financial  and 
service  data  for  all  public  and  private 
agencies,  as  part  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  registration  of  social  statistics 
project. 

Neighborhood  Questions —  In  New 
York  City,  United  Neighborhood  Houses 
has  just  completed  an  In-Service  Train- 
ing Course  planned  to  "help  workers  in 
the  New  York  settlements  meet  the  new 
and  challenging  demands  of  people  in 
their  neighborhoods."  Over  130  people 
registered  for  this  course,  which  includ- 
ed not  only  the  staffs  of  the  settlements 
but  volunteer  workers  and  students  from 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
The  course  extended  over  a  two-week 
period,  during  the  first  week  of  which 
participants  discussed,  "The  Effect  of  the 
War  on  Family  Life  as  Seen  in  Settle- 
ment Neighborhoods,"  and  "How  Can 
the  Settlement  Work  More  Effectively 
with  Other  Groups  and  Agencies  in 
Community  Life?"  During  the  second 
week,  workshops  were  held  on  music 
for  social  groups,  consumer  education, 
helping  the  volunteer  to  serve,  nursery 
school  and  child  care  centers  in  wartime, 
teen-age  programs,  and  methods  in  adult 
education.  Aside  from  the  introductory 
sessions,  and  the  more  specialized  work- 
shop lectures,  many  settlement  board 
members  came  to  an  evening  session  on 
organization  of  community  leadership  to 
meet  social  needs. 

Painless — Discovery  of  something  new 
in  painless  fund  raising  is  reported  by 
Tom  Carroll,  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  War  Fund.  At  some  of 
the  tobacco  auction  markets  a  tray  is 
set  out,  marked  "Salvation  Army."  As 
the  farmers  sell  their  crop,  they  place 
a  leaf  in  this  tray.  Then  the  Salvation 
Army  sells  its  own  "take." 

Professional 

/~\UT  in  Hawaii,  on  the  very  edge  of 
^"^  the  war,  social  workers  are  still 
finding  time  to  pursue  their  investigation 
of  the  relationship  of  religion  and  social 
work.  [See  "Religion  as  a  Resource  in 
Social  Work,"  by  Margaret  M.  L.  Cat- 
ton,  Survey  Midmonthly,  November 
1942.  ]  Of  two  institutes  planned  at  the 
close  of  the  Territorial  Conference  of 
Social  Work  last  spring  one  has  already 
taken  place.  Bearing  the  title  "Funda- 


We  at  Survey  Associate]  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  we  cannot  help 
swelling  with  pride  when  one  of  our 
contributing  editors,  Russell  Kurtz,  is 
appointed  assistant  general  director  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  as  he 
was  last  month.  For  the  past  eight 
years  Mr.  Kurtz  has  served  the  foun- 
dation as  department  director  and 
editor  of  the  Social  Work  Year  Book. 
He  first  joined  the  Sage  staff  as  re- 
search assistant  back  in  1931  when 
he  came  to  New  York  from  Akron, 
Ohio,  where  he  had  been  director  of 
public  charities.  Public  welfare  work- 
ers do  not  have  to  be  told  about  his 
book,  "The  Public  Assistance  Work- 
er," for  there  are  probably  few  who 
have  not  used  it  to  coach  themselves 
for  merit  system  examinations.  Among 
his  other  works  is  "Looking  Toward 
a  Public  Welfare  Plan." 
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mental  Ideas  of  Religion,"  it  was  pre- 
pared and  conducted  for  social  workers 
by  a  group  of  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jewish  clergymen  who  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  religion  on  a  continuing  com- 
mittee on  religion  and  social  work,  first 
formed  at  the  1940  conference.  Because 
the  heavy  pressure  of  work  may  make  it 
impossible  for  the  ministers  to  attend 
the  institute  on  social  work  planned  for 
them,  the  social  workers  are  devising 
some  alternate  schemes  for  building  on 
the  foundations  of  mutual  understanding 
already  laid  by  the  committee's  past  ac- 
tivities. One  plan  is  for  the  workers  of 
three  social  agencies — one  public,  two 
private — to  prepare  and  pool  case  histo- 
ries in  which  clergymen  and  social  work- 
ers have  collaborated,  or  could  do  so,  in 
diagnoses  and  plans  of  treatment,  such 
histories  to  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
clergyman's  contribution.  The  material 
would  be  used  by  social  workers  as  sub- 
ject matter  for  agency  staff  conferences 
and  as  teaching  material  at  the  School 
of  Social  Work,  University  of  Hawaii, 
as  well  as  by  ministers  in  their  profes- 
sional groups.  The  other  plan  is  to  ask 
church  authorities  to  designate  specific 
ministers  to  work  with  social  case  work- 
ers on  particular  cases. 

A  review  of  the  committee's  past  de- 
liberations is  contained  in  "The  Four 
Freedoms,"  the  proceedings  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Conference's  twenty-third  annual 
meeting  held  last  April.  Included  is  a 
record  of  spontaneous  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  the  same  meeting,  which  re- 
veals some  of  the  places  where  gaps  in 
understanding  between  the  two  groups 
still  exist. 

Informational  Conference — Represent- 
atives of  agencies  directly  interested  in 
the  policies  and  program  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 


ministration foregathered  in  Washington 
on  October  29  and  30,  for  a  closed  in- 
formational conference.  The  meeting  was 
arranged  by  a  volunteer  organizing  com- 
mittee, and  the  participants  heard  vari- 
ous public  officials,  most  of  them  from 
the  OFRRO  office,  explain  the  back- 
ground of  United  Nations  relief,  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  need  for  such  an  effort, 
and  the  plans  as  they  are  taking  shape. 
The  relief  agreement  will  be  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  United  Nations  at 
the  White  House  on  the  eve  of  the  At- 
lantic City  conference. 

For  Board  Members — "Welfare  Looks 
at  a  Wartime  and  Postwar  World"  was 
the  theme  chosen  for  a  two-day  institute 
for  social  agency  board  members  held  in 
New  York  last  month  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies,  and  conducted  by  the  National 
Publicity  Council  for  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services.  In  addition  to  the  two 
round  tables  where  publicity  experts  gave 
advice  on  fund-raising  and  interpretation, 
there  were  general  sessions  and  luncheon 
meetings  focusing  on  the  place  of  private 
philanthropy  in  the  postwar  world  and 
on  methods  through  which  a  board  mem- 
ber may  most  effectively  serve  her 
agency.  Among  the  speakers  were  Ed- 
uard  C.  Lindeman,  G.  Howland  Shaw, 
and  James  G.  McDonald. 

Fellowships — Applications  are  now  be- 
ing accepted  by  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  for  fellowships  and 
grants-in-aid  in  the  social  sciences  to  be 
awarded  for  the  academic  year  1944-45. 
Among  the  subjects  included  are  eco- 
nomics ;  social  economic  and  political  his- 
tory; political  science;  social  psychology; 
sociology;  cultural  anthropology;  statis- 
tics; and  social  aspects  of  related  dis- 
ciplines. Pre-doctoral  field  fellowships 
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carry  a  stipend  of  $1,800;  post-doctoral 
research  training  fellowships,  $1,800  for 
single  fellows  and  $2,500  for  married 
fellows;  grants-in-aid  of  research,  $1,000. 
The  closing  date  for  applications  for  the 
fellowships  is  February  1,  1944;  for  the 
grants-in-aid  it  is  January  15,  1944.  For 
further  information  inquire  of  Laura 
Barrett,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Prison  Congress — The  American  Prison 
Association  is  holding  its  seventy-third 
annual  congress  on  correction  at  the  Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania,  New  York,  November 
£0-22.  Three  main  topics  are  scheduled 
for  discussion:  the  philosophy  of  correc- 
tion treatment  in  a  modern  state;  prac- 
tical problems  of  administration  pro- 
jected by  the  war;  preparation  for  the 
postwar  period. 

People  and  Things 

r  I  ^HE  late  Lillien  J.  Martin's  old  age 
A  counseling  center  in  San  Francisco 
(see  "Don't  Be  Your  Age,"  by  George 
Kent,  Survey  Graphic,  June  1940)  has 
inspired  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
service  in  New  York.  Its  director  is 
George  Lawton,  consulting  psychologist. 
The  card  announcing  the  opening  last 
month  of  Dr.  Lawton's  offices  at  2  East 
54  Street  also  announced  that  their  pur- 
poses would  be  "to  demonstrate  and  pro- 
mote the  method  of  old  age  rehabilita- 
tion" originated  by  Dr.  Martin. 

Retired — Last  month  Lt.  Col.  Ella  Mae 
Bergner,  women's  social  service  secre- 
tary of  the  Salvation  Army,  New  York, 
retired  to  private  life.  Colonel  Bergner 
has  been  an  officer  in  the  organization 
for  the  past  thirty-eight  years.  .  .  . 
James  E.  Brockway  retired  from  the 
staff  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  on  October  1.  Mr.  Brock- 
way,  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
been  assistant  to  the  foundation's  general 
director,  plans  to  take  up  residence  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Changes — Joseph  Andriola  has  left  the 
Family  Service  Bureau  in  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  where  he  was  executive  secretary, 
to  go  to  New  York  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  family  service  division  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society.  .  .  .  Roberts 
Wright,  formerly  assistant  secretary  of 
the  American  Prison  Association,  is  now 
a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserves,  and  is  stationed  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  .  .  .  Whitcomb  H.  Allen,  erstwhile 
regional  supervisor  of  the  social  protec- 
tion division  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  with  headquarters  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
regional  director  of  the  FSA's  Office  of 
Community  War  Services  for  the  same 
region.  .  .  .  Edward  E.  Rhatigan  has 
left  his  position  as  first  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 


ment of  Welfare  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Operations. 

Last  month  Olive  L.  Whitson  resigned 
as  co-director  of  the  Hudson  Guild 
Neighborhood  House,  New  York. 

At  the  Councils — Three  additions  have 
been  made  recently  to  the  staff  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Chicago. 
The  family  and  child  welfare  division 
has  acquired  I.  Evelyn  Smith,  formerly 
executive  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  to  carry  its  re- 
sponsibility concerning  children's  institu- 
tions and  day  nurseries;  and  Mary  A. 
Young,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago,  to  work 
with  Chicago's  homes  for  the  aged,  pro- 
tective agencies,  and  family  service 
agencies.  The  health  division  has  es- 
tablished a  new  position,  assistant  divi- 
sion secretary,  which  it  has  filled  with 
Laurence  T.  Rogers,  graduate  in  the 
field  of  public  health  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

Two  new  staff  members  of  the  Hous- 
ton Council  of  Social  Agencies  are  Ches- 
ter Bower,  secretary  of  the  group  work 
section;  and  Madeline  Lay,  secretary  of 
the  case  work  section.  Mr.  Bower  was 
formerly  professor  of  group  work  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
Miss  Lay  was  until  recently  a  field  work 
supervisor  for  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work. 

Mary  Lucas,  for  eighteen  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America,  in  recent  years  as  field  di- 
rector, last  month  left  the  FWAA  to 
become  executive  director  of  the  Mont- 


gomery County  (Md.)  Community 
Chest  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
Part  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  metro- 
politan district,  Montgomery  County  in- 
cludes Chevy  Chase,  Bethesda,  Rock- 
ville,  and  other  suburban  sections. 

The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  a  new  executive 
secretary  in  Claire  Argow  who,  during 
the  past  year,  has  been  acting  executive 
director  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime,  New  York.  Previously 
Mrs.  Argow  conducted  her  own  social 
agency  placement  service  in  New  York. 

Overseas — Last  month  word  was  re- 
ceived from  Captain  George  F.  Havell 
of  the  army  that  he  had  arrived  "some- 
where overseas."  Captain  Havell,  well 
known  magazine  promotion  consultant, 
was  promotion  manager  for  Survey 
Graphic  from  1935  to  1937. 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D.,  child  specialist  and 
psychiatrist  on  the  staff  of  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  died  last 
month  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Dr.  Wile 
was  well  known  among  the  socially 
minded  as  a  proponent  of  the  birth  con- 
trol movement  and  of  advanced  methods 
of  child  education.  Concrete  results  of 
his  many  activities  are  the  children's 
health  classes  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  New 
York  City  school  lunchroom  system,  the 
Manhattanville  Nursery  in  New  York, 
the  National  Roundtable  of  Speech  Im- 
provement, and  the  Association  for  Per- 
sonality Training.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Survey  Midmonthly  and 
Survey  Graphic. 
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Why  I  Quit  Social  Work 

To  THE  EDITOR:  All  my  life  I  wanted 
to  be  a  social  worker.  Therefore,  when 
I  finished  college  I  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  best  schools  for  social  work.  There 
and  in  subsequent  positions  I  was  happy. 
Marriage  intervened,  however.  When, 
twenty-five  years  later,  I  was  able  to 
return  I  realized  the  necessity  for  brush- 
ing up  on  technique  and  enrolled  again 
in  the  same  school. 

At  once,  however,  I  found  myself  a 
stranger.  It  seemed  that  the  very  im 
pulse  which  had  lead  me  to  social  work, 
human  sympathy,  was  by  modern  stand- 
ards a  handicap.  The  first  requirement 
of  the  worker  was  complete  detachment. 
It  is  true  that  too  much  involvement  in 
the  sufferings  of  those  we  are  trying  to 
help,  clouds  the  outlook  and  impairs  in- 
telligent freedom  of  action.  Therefore, 
I  endeavored  to  suppress  my  imagina- 
tion and  to  become  utterly  objective.  But 
I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  this 
voluntary  detachment  might  not  becojne 


inward  and  lead  to  actual  callousness, 
thus  cutting  off  the  mainspring  of  serv- 
ice. There  are  nurses  who  have  become 
inured  to  human  suffering.  They  are  not 
good  nurses. 

As  I  progressed  with  the  course,  other 
tenets  of  modern  social  work  began  to 
trouble  me.  It  seems  that  nothing  must 
ever  be  done  for  the  client.  He  must  be 
induced  to  act  for  himself.  It  is  even 
considered  bad  practice  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment at  a  clinic  for  a  hesitant 
mother  whose  child  urgently  needs  medi- 
cal attention.  If  you  push  the  client, 
they  say,  later  cooperation  might  be 
jeopardized.  But  do  not  weary,  dis- 
couraged human  beings  often  require 
just  a  friendly  push?  And  is  not  the 
chief  objective  in  this  case  the  sick  child's 
visit  to  the  clinic? 

You  must  not  assume  responsibility 
for  the  client — even  where  he  is  mani- 
festly unable  to  do  so  for  himself.  Isn't 
the  real  need  often  just  that  relief  from 
the  burden  of  responsibility  that  is  too 
great  for  the  family  to  bear?  Most  per- 
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sons  do  not  come  to  social  agencies  until 
Uiey  have  pretty  well  exhausted  their 
own  inner  and  material  resources.  Per- 
haps the  opportunity  to  talk  over  their 
troubles  brings  renewed  strength  to  some 
courageous  souls;  but  aren't  there  many, 
with  their  energies  depleted  by  a  long 
period  of  suffering,  who  require  help 
more  tangible  than  mere  understanding? 

You  must  not  give  the  client  direct 
advice  even  if  he  asks  for  it.  You  must 
in  some  fashion  lead  him  to  come  to  his 
own  conclusions.  However,  where  a  per- 
son honestly  asks  for  advice,  is  he  not 
entitled  to  receive  it?  Isn't  there  some- 
thing disingenuous  about  keeping  the 
mouth  shut  when  the  suggestion  is  on 
the  tip  of  the  tongue?  In  many  cases, 
no  doubt,  overt  advice  will  prove  un- 
necessary or  even  harmful,  but  I  wonder 
how  many  clients  turn  away,  hurt  and 
doubting,  because  they  cannot  get  an 
honest  answer  to  a  direct  question. 

All  good  schools  of  social  work  give 
some  instruction  in  psychiatry.  The 
training  undoubtedly  gives  the  worker 
certain  advantages  in  human  contact,  but 
the  attitude  that  it  develops  is  to  my 
mind  deplorable.  The  client  becomes  not 
only  an  economic  and  social  case  but  a 
mental  case  as  well.  His  human  nature 
becomes  pigeonholed  according  to  vari- 
ous psychiatric  epithets  and  this  by  work- 
ers who  have  only  a  smattering  of  the 
subject.  The  worker  finds  in  his  small 
knowledge  of  psychiatry  a  tremendous 
source  of  superiority  over  the  client. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  new  out- 
look in  social  work  is  that  no  hint  of  it 
has  been  permitted  to  enter  the  appeal 
for  funds.  The  fund-raisers  apparently 
feel  (and  probably  with  justification) 
that  the  general  public  is  not  sufficiently 
educated  in  the  technique  of  social  work 
to  be  let  in  on  professional  secrets.  Ap- 
peals are  still  based  on  human  sympathy. 
Then,  we  social  workers  are  still  our 
brothers'  keepers — not  superior,  detached 
advisers  who  must  not  advise,  helpers 
who  must  not  help  but  who  must  achieve 
results  by  placing  the  problem  in  a  prop- 
er light  and  allowing  the  client  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation. 

Undoubtedly  modern  social  work 
achieves  excellent  results  with  those  who 
are  able  to  profit  by  it.  But  aren't  there 
others  (the  weaklings,  the  muddleheaded, 
the  desperate)  whose  need  is  greater? 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
excellent  social  workers  who  are  able 
to  lead  their  clients  out  of  the  dark 
woods  without  ever  taking  them  by  the 
hand.  But  I  cannot  rid  my  mind  of  the 
feeling  that  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
older  method  (that  of  immediate,  I 
might  almost  say  naive,  human  contact) 
much  has  been  lost.  I  have  therefore 
come  to  a  simple  and  quite  personal  con- 
clusion. If  this  is  modern  social  work  it 
is  not  for  me.  OI.GA  ERBSLOH  MULI.ER 
West  Nvnck,  N.  Y. 
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Jobs  and  Workers 

WOMEN  AT  WORK  IN  WARTIME,  by 
Katherine  Glover.  31  op.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  20. 

A  practical  guide,  based  on  official 
U.  S.  Government  documents,  for  the 
woman  who  is  looking  for  a  war  job. 

COMMUNITY  OCCUPATIONAL  SUR- 
VEYS, by  Marguerite  Wykoff  Zapoleon. 
Prepared  for  the  vocational  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  199  pp.  Price 
25  cents,  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  study  of  96  occupational  surveys, 
1930-1940,  purpose,  planning,  execu- 
tion, and  results.  Statistics,  schedules, 
bibliographies. 

LABOR  POLICY  AND  THE  BUSINESS 
CYCLE,  by  S.  C.  Sufrin.  52  pp.  Price  $1, 
from  the  American  Council  on  Public  Af- 
fairs, 2153  Florida  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

An  interpretation  of  wage  polity  ant! 
what  it  involves  for  the  formulation 
of  a  general  business  cycle  policy. 

Food 

THE  KITCHEN  IN  WAR  PRODUCTION, 
by  Helen  Hill.  29  pp.  Price  10  cents,  from 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20. 

Contains  information,  such  as  what 
vitamins  look  like  in  the  market 
basket,  intended  to  help  the  house- 
wife "forge  a  weapon  of  war." 


DEMOCRATIC  ISSUES  IN  FOOD  PRO- 
DUCTION, by  Elizabeth  Herring.  48  pp. 
Price  15  cents,  from  Social  Action,  289 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 

The    political    aspect    of    agriculture.  ' 
A  review  of  the  farm  assembly  line. 

FOOD  STRATEGY,  by  Margaret  G.  Reid. 
40  pp. 

FARM  PRICES  FOR  FOOD  PRODUC- 
TION, by  Theodore  W.  Schultz.  43  pp. 

MANPOWER  IN  AGRICULTURE,  by 
Rainer  Schickele.  50  pp. 

FOOD  RATIONING  AND  MORALE,  by  C. 
Arnold  Anderson.    40  pp. 
Price  20  cents  each,  from  The   Iowa   State 
College  Press,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Each  of  the  four  pamphlets  deals 
with  a  different  phase  of  food  require- 
ments in  a  war  economy. 


Population 

WAR,  BABIES.  AND  THE  FUTURE,  by 
William  Fielding  Ogburn.  31  pp.  Price  10 
cents,  from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 

Facts  and  figures  on  the  relationship 
of  war  to  population. 


POPULATION:  PROBLEMS  AND  TKENDS  or 
OUR  CHANGING  POPULATION,  by  Frank  Lori- 
mer  and  Frederick  Osborn.  64  pp.  Price 
30  cents,  from  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  resource  unit  prepared  for  teachers 
by  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  and  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals. 


Foreign  Policy 

AMERICA'S  FOREIGN  POLICIES:  PAST 
AND  I'RI  si  .VT.  h>  Thomas  A.  Bailey.  96  pp. 
1'rice  2S  cents,  from  Foreign  Policy  A— H 
ciation,  22  East  38  Street,  New  York  16. 

A  Headline  publication,  illustrated 
with  graphs  and  maps,  outlining 
America's  foreign  policies  from  pre- 
revolutionary  days  to  the  present. 

LIBERTY  THROUGH  POWER:  A  Sin.v 
OF  THE  UNITRD  NATIONS,  by  Eduani  Hei- 
mann.  Foreword  by  Reinhohl  Nicbuhr. 
Single  copies  10  cents,  from  the  Union  for 
Democratic  Action.  Education]  Fund.  9 
East  46  Street,  New  York  17. 

An  analysis  of  the  potential  power  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  suggestions 
for  building  a  democratic  world  order. 

ARE  EMPIRES  DOOMED?  IMPERIALISM. 
AND  THE  PEOPLE'S  WAR,  by  Lionel  Gelbcr. 
32  pp.  Price  50  cents,  from  Bruce  Hum- 
phries, Inc.,  Boston. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  this  pamphlet  views  empires  of 
the  past  and  speculates  on  those  of  the 
future. 


CHINA'S  GIFT   TO  THE   WKST,  by   Derk 
Bodde,    40    pp.    Price    35    cents,    from    the 
American  Council  on   Education,   744   Jack 
»on  Place,  W»ihington,  D.  C. 

An  acknowledgment  of  our  debt  to 
China  for  products,  inventions,  ideas. 

Aids  to  Social  Work 

S'OUR  FAMILY'S  CLOTHES,  prepared  by 
the  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York.  29  pp.  Price  10  cents,  from  the 
society,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York  10. 

Contains  suggestions  for  planning, 
selection,  and  care  of  clothing  for  the 
low  income  families. 


PLANNING  FOR  MARRIAGE,  by  William 
H.  Morgan  and  Mildred  I.  Morgan.  85  pp. 
Trice  50  cents,  from  the  Association  Pre*-*. 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

Outlines  for  group  discussion  on  the 
economic  and  social  factors  of  mar- 
.riage,  personal  resources,  marriage 
choices.  Bibliography  and  many  lists 
of  supplementary  reading. 

TEEX  TROUBLE— WHAT  RECREATION  CAN 
Do  ABOUT  IT,  by  Virginia  Musselman.  24 
pp.  Price  10  cents,  from  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10. 

Meeting  the  problem  of  delinquency 
through  well  planned  recreational 
programs.  Examples  and  suggestions. 

THREE  PAPERS  ON  HOMEFTNDING.  by 
Alice  S.  Lerman,  Belle  Wolkomir,  and  Wil- 
liam Posner.  39  pp.  Price  50  cents,  from 
The  New  York  Association  for  Jewish  Chil- 
dren, 329  East  62  Street,  New  York  21. 

Homefinding  is  discussed  from  three 
viewpoints:  Changing  Views  on 
Homefindinp,  mainly  historical;  The 
Use  of  Structure  in  Homefinding, 
that  is,  agency  structure;  and  The 
Family  Unit  in  Relation  to  Home- 
hnding.  the  emergence  of  the  family 
unit  in  the  homefinding  process. 
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Book  Reviews 


Facts  vs.  Principles 

THE  NEGRO'S  SHARE— A  STUDY  OF  INCOME, 
CONSUMPTION,  HOUSING  AND  PUBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE, by  Richard  Sterner.  Harper.  433  pp. 
Price  $4.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

««Hp  HE  Negro's  Share"  is  the  third  in 
a  series  of  volumes  growing  out  of 
the  general  study  of  the  social,  economic, 
political  and  cultural  status  of  the  Negro 
in  American  life,  under  the  direction  of 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  Swedish  social 
scientist,  and  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  a  philanthropic  and  research 
foundation.  Mr.  Sterner,  the  author  of 
this  volume  and  an  associate  who  came 
with  Mr.  Myrdal  to  America,  is  a  social 
statistician,  and  a  keen  and  experienced 
social  analyst. 

From  the  very  beginning,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  the  reviewer,  the  general  study 
was  faced  with  a  critical  dilemma.  The 
assessment  either  had  to  assume  an 
equalitarian  principle  in  the  American 
tradition,  in  which  case  the  negative  facts 
regarding  the  Negro  were  fairly  gener- 
ally known ;  or  had  to  devise  a  non- 
equalitarian  framework  which  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  moral  system, 
in  which  case  the  facts  themselves  were 
of  less  importance  than  the  principle. 

Mr.  Sterner's  book,  an  excellent  sta- 
tistical analysis,  points  up  this  dilemma 
in  sharper  relief.  He  has  the  statistical 
facts  of  disproportionate  sharing  in  the 
American  economy.  They  are  an  un- 
emotional, consistent,  and  reliable  refer- 
ence source.  Therein  lies  their  chief  vir- 
tue. Negroes  are  moving  from  the  farms, 
a  combination  of  factors  keeps  their 
status  in  agriculture  low,  few  of  them 
showed  gains  in  non-agricultural  occupa- 
tions in  the  South  because  they  entered 
stagnant  fields.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the 
Negroes,  as  compared  with  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  white  workers,  are  in  un- 
skilled occupations.  In  the  northern 
areas,  differentials  in  unemployment 
along  racial  lines  are  more  pronounced 
because  northern  Negroes  are  more 
urban.  Negro  income  is  consistently 
lower  than  white  in  both  the  North  and 
the  South;  but  race  differences  in  ex- 
penditures are  due  to  factors  other  than 
income.  Housing  differentials  are  great, 
and  segregation  is  increasing. 

The  three  major  points  of  interest  in 
the  examination  of  the  living  conditions 
of  the  Negro  family  are:  (a)  family  in- 
come and  how  far  it  goes;  (b)  differ- 
ences in  levels  of  living  between  white 
and  Negro  families;  and  (c)  the  position 
of  the  Negro  in  the  public  economy  and 
in  the  public  and  private  relief  systems. 

The  author  accepts  the  equalitnrian 
principle  as  to  what  the  Negro's  share 
should  be,  "that  the  Negroes  should 
share  in  economic  opportunities  and 


benefits  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
in  the  population.  This  would  imply  that 
the  average  level  of  living  for  the  Negro 
population  should  correspond  to  that  of 
the  white  population."  The  discrepancies 
between  principle  and  fact,  measured  by 
any  standards  and  by  all  counts,  are 
serious  and  are  even  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Sterner's  meticulously  detailed  analysis. 
Beyond  his  principle  of  appraisal,  the 
author  attempts  few  summaries,  and  no 
social,  philosophical,  or  political  inter- 
pretations. If  the  principle  is  accepted, 
no  further  interpretation  is  needed. 

CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON 
Department  of  Social  Sciences 
Fisk   University 

The  Younger  Generation 

ITALIAN  OR  AMERICAN?  THE  SECOND  GEN- 
FRATION  IN  CONFLICT,  by  Irvin  L.  Child.  Pub- 
lished for  The  Institute  of  Human  Relations  by 
Yale  University  Press.  208  pp.  Price  $2.73, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

'  I  'HIS  book  is  a  good  contribution  to 
the  social  psychology  of  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  It  pictures  in  somewhat  over- 
sober  words,  precisely  and  painstakingly, 
the  conflict  between  the  two  generations: 
the  native  born  Italian  and  his  American 
born  descendant,  and  especially  the  dif- 
ficulties engendered  in  the  person  of  the 
second  generation  by  his  double  allegi- 
ance to  an  old  world  and  its  traditions 
and  a  new  world  with  its  conflicting  and 
immediate  pressure  upon  each  American. 

The  material  presented  is  quite  con- 
crete, takes  up  such  matters  as  range 
and  communication,  modes  of  eating  and 
drinking,  recreation,  family  structure, 
the  handling  of  sex,  the  handling  of  ag- 
gression, economic  life,  religion  and 
superstition,  and  so  forth.  The  dilemma 
and  the  duality  of  purpose  and  attitude 
created  in  the  young  Italian  American's 
life  by  the  conflicting  mores  in  each  of 
these  and  other  fields  of  thought,  feeling 
and  deed,  are  graphically  given  and 
the  author  has  prepared  himself  well  for 
his  job.  He  lived  with  the  Italian  com- 
munity which  he  studied,  and  by  direct 
personal  contact,  discreet  questioning  and 
a  process  of  psychological  infiltration 
into  the  life  of  his  subjects,  he  reached 
conclusions  which  seem  to  me  authentic. 

That  there  is  a  conflict  between  every 
two  generations,  whether  they  are  native 
Americans  whose  ancestors  came  over 
on  the  Mayflower,  or  recent  immigrant 
family  groups  is  an  old  story.  Indeed, 
any  two  generations  are  actually  bred 
and  developed  in  different  and  conflicting 
cultures,  since  the  movement  which  takes 
place  so  rapidly  in  custom,  habit,  and 
accepted  act  puts  a  chasm  between  the 
parental  group  and  the  children.  This 
hook  gives  factual  evidence  for  the  ex- 


istence of  this  conflict  in  the  case  of  the 
Italian  American,  indicates  the  type  of 
reaction  which  may  and  does  take  place 
according  to  the  personality  type;  re- 
actions which  range  from  the  rebel  to 
the  apathetic  responses.  In  conclusion, 
the  author  issues  a  timely  warning  to 
those  who  manifest  prejudice  and  dislike 
for  the  newer  Americans,  a  warning  of 
especial  significance  in  wartime. 

ABRAHAM  MYERSON,  M.D. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Many  Children — Few  Dollars 

RURAL  AMERICA  TODAY:  ITS  SCHOOLS  AND 
COMMUNITY  LIFE,  by  George  A.  Works  and 
Simon  O.  Lesser.  University  of  Chicago 
cago  Press.  450  pp.  Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

•""p  HIS  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
suggestion  by  certain  officers  of  the 
General  Education  Board  who  financed 
the  study  upon  which  it  is  based.  The 
authors  first  sketch  the  inequalities  which 
are  depriving  the  rural  half  of  the  na- 
tion's children  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  Second,  they  review  what 
rural  communities,  the  state,  and  the  na- 
tion can  do  and  are  doing  to  correct  this 
situation.  The  material  is  written  in 
an  easy  semi-popular  style.  Each  prob- 
lem is  presented  by  a  factual  description 
of  conditions,  and  by  selected  illustrations 
of  improved  practices. 

The  chapter,  "Dollars  and  Children," 
is  a  summary  of  population  character- 
istics and  wealth  distribution  as  it  affects 
rural  education.  There  is  the  familiar 
story:  "The  educational  load,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  ratio  of  children  to  adults 
twenty  to  sixty-four  years  of  age,  grows 
progressively  heavier  as  the  size  of  the 
community  diminishes."  Under  the  head- 
ing, "Educational  Conditions  and  Prob- 
lems in  Rural  Areas,"  there  is  a  good 
description  of  rural  school  conditions  in 
America.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter 
on  school  district  reorganization  and  an- 
other on  vitalizing  the  educational  pro- 
gram, which  emphasizes  the  community 
centered  school  program.  The  book  con- 
tinues with  discussions  on  guidance: 
helping  youth  make  personal,  social,  and 
occupational  adjustments;  vocational 
preparation  in  rural  secondary  schools; 
and  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  presentation  then  shifts  to  a  num- 
ber of  programs  too  frequently  omitted 
from  discussions  of  rural  educators. 
There  are  chapters  on  library  service  in 
rural  communities  and  schools,  the 
schools  and  rural  health,  the  schools  and 
rural  recreation,  the  schools  and  rural 
social  welfare,  out-of-school  youth  pro- 
grams, adult  education  in  rural  areas. 

One  chapter  considers  the  educational 
and  social  facilities  for  rural  Negroes — 
a  story  that  is  not  at  all  pretty.  The 
book  concludes  with  chapters  on  what 
communities  can  do  to  improve  their  own 
situation  and  one  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  and  the  nation  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  the  rural  education  problem. 
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The  latter  is  not  only  a  plea  for  the 
need  of  state  and  federal  financial  assist- 
ance, but  also  for  a  reorganized  educa- 
tional program  to  train  people  for  life. 
This  is  an  excellent  book  for  orienting 
both  professional  workers  and  laymen  to 
existing  conditions  in  rural  America. 
Cornell  University  ROBERT  A.  POLSOM 

Semantics  and  Social  Work 

PAPERS  FROM  THE  SECOND  AMERICAN 
CONGRESS  ON  GENERAL  SEMANTICS. 
1941.  Published  by  the  Institute  of  General 
Semantics,  1234  East  56  Street  Chicago,  III. 
582  pp.  Price  $5,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

ONE  of  the  first  questions  asked 
about  a  new  methodology  or  view- 
point like  general  semantics  is:  What  is 
it  good  for?  After  ten  years  of  study, 
growth,  and  application,  empirical  an- 
swers to  this  question  which  merit  con- 
siderable attention  are  now  ready.  They 
are  found  in  the  eighty  recently  pub- 
lished contributions  which  were  part  of 
the  program  at  the  congress  held  in 
Denver  two  years  ago.  A  majority  of 
the  writers  are  well  under  forty  years 
of  age,  and  the  congress  was  organized 
rather  hastily  since,  in  the  midst  of 
world  chaos  and  national  crisis,  it  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  wait  until  after 
the  war.  Neither  of  these  facts  seem 
to  have  been  a  drawback,  however,  for 
the  papers  include  some  solid  material 
on  subjects  ranging  from  psychiatry, 
medicine,  mental  hygiene,  family  counsel- 
ing and  social  work,  to  the  teaching  of 
a  wide  variety  of  academic  subjects. 

A  primary  aim  of  this  methodology 
is  to  point  out  and  eliminate  the  harm 
that  is  done  by  the  uncritical  use  and 
acceptance  of  generalizations  in  thought 
and  language.  Since  it  is  applicable  to 
all  areas  of  human  life  and  experience, 
the  system  is  called  general  semantics, 
differentiating  it  from  the  older  semantics 
considered  as  a  theory  of  word-meaning 
and  a  branch  of  linguistics.  Without  ex- 
plaining the  complex  physiological,  neuro- 
logical, psychological  and  other  mechan- 
isms involved,  it  may  be  stated  quite 
briefly  that  its  followers  believe  that 
over-generalization  and  over-verbaliza- 
tion cause  many  ills  which  through  the 
use  of  the  proper  techniques  may  be  re- 
duced or  done  away  with  altogether. 
Moreover,  they  hold  that  the  elimination 
of  these  practices  can  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter integrated  individual  personality, 
greater  insight  into  problem  situations, 
and  eventually  a  more  sane  civilization. 

The  use  of  certain  commonly  accepted 
devices  which  demonstrate  to  the  eye  and 
so  to  the  mind  that  generalizations  are 
frequently  unworkable  is  one  of  the 
techniques  mentioned.  These  devices  are: 
the  dating  and  indexing  of  statements, 
the  use  of  quotation  marks,  of  the  phrase 
et  cetera,  and  of  hyphens.  All  of  these 
indicate  an  often  overlooked  relationship 
to  time,  place,  circumstance,  and  the  like, 
without  which  accuracy  cannot  be  gained. 


A  WPA  worker  was  reported  as  ie- 
senting  very  deeply  having  to  "go  on 
relief."  She  identified  her  predicament 
with  financial  losses  suffered  under  a 
political  regime  which  she  hysterically 
denounced.  Gradually,  by  the  continued 
indexing  and  dating  of  her  attitudes  and 
experiences,  her  hostility  was  released 
and  she  was  able  to  take  a  real  interest 
in  the  project. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  cited 
to  show  how  much  is  gained  when  social 
work  principles  and  techniques  are  re- 
stated in  terms  of  this  new  methodology. 
One  writer  argues  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
social  work  has  come  about  through  just 
such  a  process  of  individualization. 
"Poverty"  has  been  analyzed  and  broken 
down  into  more  treatable  types  of  situa- 
tions; the  classification  "pauper"  has 
similarly  been  changed.  Interviewing  and 
recording  can  be  improved  by  the  reali- 
zation that  the  client  is  not  able  to 
formulate  all  the  details  of  his  problem, 
that  the  worker  is  unable  to  understand 
all  of  his  implications,  and  that  the 
written  record  is  actually  three  removes 
from  the  problem  itself  because  it  has 
been  described  by  one  person,  heard  by 
another,  and  then  written  down.  The 
reader  of  the  record  is  still  another  step 
away  because  of  the  insight  and  attitudes 
she  brings  to  it. 

Social  workers  will  be  interested  in 
many  of  these  papers  because  they 
demonstrate  the  applicability  of  this 
theory  to  their  own  and  related  fields. 
ELEANOR  PARKHURST 
Rhode  Island  Children's  Friend  Society 

The  Field  of  Mental  Illness 

A  HAND  BOOK  OF  PSYCHIATRY,  by  P.  M. 
Lichtenstein,  M.D.,  and  S.  M.  Small.  M.D. 
Norton.  330  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc. 

'TPHIS  book  has  the  advantage  of  the 
usual  handbook  in  that  it  covers  the 
field  of  mental  illness  thoroughly,  but  it 
is  more  readable  than  most  books  of  this 
type.  It  is  up  to  date,  covers  all  the 
usual  textbook  material,  including  chap- 
ters on  war  neurosis  and  psychosomatic 
illness.  There  is  useful  material  on  ex- 
aminations of  the  patient  and  examples 
of  tests  which  may  be  used. 

The  case  histories  are  well  chosen. 
Under  each  type  of  illness  one  finds 
descriptions  of  etiology,  therapy,  and  so 
on.  In  fact,  the  writers  have  done  such 
a  very  good  job  in  giving  the  various 
types  of  medical  and  environmental 
therapy  used  in  treating  mentally  ill  pa- 
tients that  this  reviewer  cannot  help  but 
wish  they  had  included  more  material  on 
psychotherapy.  The  various  types  of 
shock,  therapy,  psychosurgery  are  given 
much  more  detail  and  hence  the  book 
tends  to  give  the  reader  the  impression 
that  these  are  of  relatively  more  im- 
portance than  psychotherapy,  which  is 
unfortunate. 


The  book  seems  to  be  written  with 
special  emphasis  on  institutional  care  of 
patients  and  should  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  student  nurses  and  medical  stu- 
dents. Social  workers  will  find  little  di- 
rect emphasis  on  their  own  role  in 
treatment  but  will  gain  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  patients'  situation. 
The  book  covers  so  much  so  well  in  all 
other  respects  that  one  wishes  the  auth- 
ors could  add  just  a  little  more. 
New  York  A.  LOUISE  BRUSH,  M.D. 

Means  to  Social  Justice 

DISTRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE  — THIKD  EDITION. 
Completely  revised  and  reset,  by  John  A.  Ryan, 
D.D.  Macmillan.  357  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

*"TpHE  present  volume  is  the  third  edt- 
tion,  considerably  revised  and  with 
much  new  material,  of  Msgr.  Ryan's 
treatise  on  wealth  and  income  distribu- 
tion originally  written  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  aim  of  the  third  edition 
is  essentially  that  of  previous  issues:  "to 
discuss  systematically  .  .  .  the  process  by 
which  the  product  of  industry  is  dis- 
tributed"; "to  propose  reforms  that 
would  remove  the  principal  defects  of  the 
present  system  and  bring  about  a  larger 
measure  of  justice." 

In  his  preface,  Dr.  Ryan  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  such  a  new  edition 
is  worth  publishing  at  present  in  view 
of  the  great  changes  in  the  economic  sys- 
tem that  are  bound  to  result  from  the 
war.  To  this  objection,  the  author  re- 
plies that  he  "is  not  convinced  that  the 
postwar  economy  will  exemplify  outright 
collectivism,  at  least  in  the  United 
States,"  and  that,  while  private  capital- 
ism after  the  war  will  undergo  consider- 
able modifications,  these  changes  will  not 
render  the  method  of  treatment  or  con- 
clusions of  his  book  inappropriate  and 
irrelevant. 

The  four  sections  of  "Distributive  Jus- 
tice" deal  with  the  moral  aspects  of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  rent,  of  private  capi- 
tal and  interest,  of  profits  and  of  wages. 
After  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  way  in 
which  income  is  distributed  among  land- 
lords, capitalists,  businessmen  and  work- 
ers, Dr.  Ryan  urges  "a  social  order  that 
would  occupy  a  middle  ground  between 
capitalism  and  communism,  between  in- 
dividualism and  socialism." 

The  author  is  at  his  best  in  his  critical 
chapters  on  the  injustices  and  immorality 
of  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  and 
in  his  analysis  of  the  evils  of  private 
monopoly.  He  is  least  satisfactory  in  his 
sections  on  social  movements.  In  his 
chapter  on  "The  Socialist  Scheme  in  In- 
dustry," for  instance,  he  repeats  his 
critique  of  socialism  written  before  the 
first  World  War.  Although  many  con- 
tributions have  been  made  to  socialist 
theory  and  practice  since  these  days,  Dr. 
Ryan  makes  scarcely  any  reference  to 
them  outside  of  a  quotation  from  a  So- 
cialist party  platform  of  1932. 
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In  his  section  on  communism  he  gives 
little  consideration  to  the  great  differ- 
ences between  democratic  socialism  and 
Russian  dictatorship,  and  adduces  little 
proof  in  support  of  his  sweeping  state- 
ment that  dictatorship  is  inherent  in  any 
advanced  form  of  collectivism. 

As  the  great  bulk  of  the  book  was 
written  some  decades  ago,  the  volume 
touches  but  lightly  on  some  of  the  grave 
results  of  our  maldistribution  of  wealth, 
devoting  only  from  one  to  two  pages  to 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  Of  neces- 
sity it  does  not  touch  on  the  problems  of 
distribution  under  our  war  and  postwar 
economy. 

Despite  these  defects,  however,  this 
treatise  is  filled  with  facts  and  opinions 
that  call  challenging  attention  to  the  need 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  and  deserves  the  care- 
ful reading  of  all  interested  in  an  im- 
proved status  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
New  York  HARRY  W.  LAIDI.ER 

Unmarried  Women 

THE  SINGLE  WOMAN,  by  Ruth  Reed.  Mac- 
millan.  227  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates.  Inc. 

MISS  REED  has  done  an  admirable 
job  in  a  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward way.  In  support  of  her  thesis 
"that  the  single  woman  plays  a  vital 
and  important  role  in  our  society  as  it 
is  at  present  constituted ;  that  her  life 
as  a  single  woman  has  value  and  worth; 
and  that  she  can  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
social  role  achieve  contentment  and  peace 
in  a  well-rounded  existence  and  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  good  life,"  she  calls  the 
reader's  attention  to  many  conditions  in 
society  which  account  for  the  presence 
of  single  women,  which  recognize  her 
usefulness,  and  which  accord  recognition 
of  her  Achievements.  For  the  study  of 
the  "more  personal  and  individual  as- 
pects" of  this  subject,  Miss  Reed  col- 
lected information  from  some  three  hun- 
dred mature  women  whose  acquaintance 
she  was  able  to  cultivate  through  as- 
sociations "in  teaching,  in  social  work, 
in  professional  women's  clubs,  in  summer 
camps  and  in  other  ways."  The  ma- 
terials are  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
single  woman's  life,  and  her  work. 

No  time  will  be  given  here  to  recite 
the  findings  of  Miss  Reed's  inquiries. 
It  can  be  said,  however,  that  this  book 
has  value  for  social  research,  for  the 
literature  of  social  work,  and  for  a 
better  understanding  of  life  in  general. 

Many  persons  think  of  social  research 
as  directed  either  to  statistical  measure- 
ment or  to  the  making  of  intensive  case 
histories.  These  two  elements  are,  of 
course,  important,  but  they  are  not  all 
that  is  needed.  From  time  to  time  it  is 
immensely  valuable  to  .  have  a  well 
trained,  scientific  mind  direct  itself  to  an 
orientation  of  what  is  known  and  what 
is  still  open  to  question  about  a  subject. 


This  helps  everyone  see  his  special  in- 
terest against  a  broad  background  and 
gives  significance  and  meaning  to  many 
highly  fractionalized  endeavors.  Miss 
Reed's  book  is  an  example  of  just  such 
an  orientation.  It  tries  to  look  over 
all  of  the  major  issues  in  achieving  satis- 
faction and  happiness  that  present  them- 
selves to  people  characterized  by  a  dis- 
tinctive set  of  circumstances. 

This  book  will,  of  course,  be  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  social  workers,  so 
many  of  whom  are  single  women,  b«- 
cause  it  is  such  a  happy  turning  back 
on  themselves  of  so  much  of  the  best 
in  their  way  of  thinking  about  their  pa- 
tients and  clients.  It  is  comparable  to 
the  performance  of  the  actors'  actor  or 
the  doctors'  doctor  or  the  teachers' 
teacher.  Obviously  one  must  be  good  to 
succeed  in  that  kind  of  assignment. 

And  finally,  Miss  Reed's  mature,  se- 
rene and  dignified  presentation  of  her 
observations  and  of  her  comments  on 
the  meaning  of  what  she  has  seen  and 
knows,  is  of  a  high  order.  With  that 
kind  of  poise,  any  emotional  subject  can 
be  lifted  to  a  plane  of  rational  and  fruit- 
ful discussion. 
New  York  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 

Industrial  Hygiene  • 

ESSENTIALS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH,  by 
C.  O.  Sappington,  M.  D.,  Dr.  P.  H.  Lippincott. 
626  pp.  Price  $6.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

T  NDUSTRIAL  hygiene,  which  owed  its 
•*•  inception  in  this  country  to  the  last 
world  war,  has  required  a  second  one  for 
full  recognition  of  its  importance  in  the 
field  of  public  health. 

The  past  year  and  a  half  has  shown 
the  development  of  a  keen  interest  in  this 
subject  springing  from  the  need  of  in- 
dustry to  keep  workers  on  the  job  at 
this  critical  time.  Demands  for  infor- 
mation on  how  to  establish  industrial 
medical  departments,  the  recognition  of 
industrial  health  hazards,  and  the  con- 
trol of  occupational  diseases  and  acci- 
dents are  reaching  specialists  in  this 
field  in  greater  volume  than  before. 

Dr.  Sappington's  book  is,  therefore, 
very  timely  and  has  been  compiled  to 
answer  as  many  questions  as  possible  re- 
lating to  the  health  of  the  industrial 
worker.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  fact, 
to  find  a  topic  in  this  field  which  is  not 
mentioned. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  reviews  the  history  of  indus- 
trial hygiene,  followed  by  chapters  on 
occupational  morbidity  and  mortality  and 
the  establishment  of  industrial  health 
service. 

Part  Two  describes  industrial  hazards 
(which  Dr.  Sappington  refers  to  rather 
inexplicably  as  "health  exposures"), 
methods  of  making  a  plant  survey  to 
identify  them,  and  methods  of  control. 
Plant  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  for 
workers  are  also  covered.  This  section 


ends  w>'h  a  chapter  on  the  coordination 
of  industrial  and  community  health  serv- 
ices. 

Part  Three  includes  chapters  on  the 
worker  and  the  job,  industrial  accidents, 
occupational  diseases,  non-occupational 
disabilities,  and  workmen's  compensation 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  material  here  presented  by  Dr. 
Sappington  has  been  industriously  and 
conscientiously  collected  from  many 
sources.  The  bibliography  contains  near- 
ly one  hundred  and  fifty  items. 

Of  necessity,  a  volume  so  wide  in 
scope  invites  the  charge  of  superficiality. 
The  section  in  the  chapter  on  occupa- 
tional diseases,  for  instance,  impressively 
entitled  "Pathology  and  Toxicology,"  is 
just  two  pages  long.  Another  section 
which  actually  deals  with  factors  pre- 
disposing to  occupational  disease  is  some- 
what misleadingly  entitled  "Essential 
Toxicology." 

In  his  preface,  Dr.  Sappington  states 
that  his  book  follows  a  proposed  course 
for  medical  undergraduates.  To  be  sat- 
isfactory for  such  a  purpose  would  re- 
quire less  cursory  treatment  of  the  occu- 
pational diseases.  For  lay  groups,  how- 
ever, such  as  industrial  management,  per- 
sonnel workers  and  safety  directors,  it 
should  prove  very  informative. 

ADELAIDE  Ross  SMITH,  M.D. 
Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 

Attention,  Consumer 

CONSUMERS  IN  WARTIME,  by  Leland  J. 
Gordon.  Harper.  154  pp.  Price  $1.75,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

D  ROFESSOR  GORDON,  who  teaches 
economics  at  Denison  University, 
terms  this  book,  "A  Guide  to  Family 
Economy  in  the  Emergency."  He  has  pro- 
duced a  practical  manual.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  an  account  of  what 
the  war  has  done  to  consumers.  As  the 
months  pass,  the  situation  of  the  con- 
sumer seems  to  be  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult.  Professor  Gordon  leads 
the  reader  into  a  pointed  discussion  under 
the  title  "What  Do  You  Really  Want?" 
Here  the  consumer  may  make  his  own 
inquiry.  There  is  a  concise  presentation 
on  "Getting  Your  Money's  Worth," 
which  outlines  resources  available.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  techniques  of 
conservation  and  the  elimination  of 
waste.  BENSON  Y.  LANDIS 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 

Information  on  Negroes 

THE  NEGRO  HANDBOOK,  1942.  Edited  by 
Florence  Murray.  Wendell  Malliet  and  Com- 
pany, 269  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Surrey 
Associates,  Inc. 

A  useful  compendium  of  current  and 
historical  information  about  the  Negro 
in  the  U.S.A.,  which  both  resumes  and 
replaces  the  old  Negro  Year-Book  for- 
merly published  annually  at  Tuskegee 
Institute.  A.L. 
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Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 

53    PARK   PLACE— NEW   YORK 

TELEPHONE— BARCLAY  7-9633 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  V. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
I  nticism,  rewriting  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures. Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers' &  Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

STATISTICAL  SERVICE  BUREAU  of  New 
York,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Specializing  installation  or  revision  of  statis- 
tical and  record  systems  in  social  agencies, 
hospitals,  institutions,  etc.  Complete  services 
also  rendered,  on  weekly  or  monthly  basis, 
from  recording  operations  through  tabulation 
presentation  and  analysis  of  data.  Annual  re- 
ports and  special  studies  undertaken.  Out-of- 
town  organizations  serviced. 

WRITING,  EDITING,  RESEARCH.  Theses, 
miscellaneous  paper,  addresses,  articles,  book 
mss.  All  subjects.  Louis  Marlett  Associates, 
5403  Black  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  professional  nurses  take  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58 
St.,  \ew  York,  N.  Y. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  occupational,  psycho- 
logical, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applican^ns,  Xcw 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  limit/, 
director:  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director:  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in 
referring  mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas 
lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  M 
Avenue,  N'ew  York  City.  WIcker«ham 
2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman.  M.I 
Sanger.  President,  J.  H.  Upham,  M.D. : 
X'tional  Director,  D.  Kenneth  Rn«e ;  Meili 
cal  Director,  Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.I). 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER.    Director. 
F.very  day  9  A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30-8  P.M. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Senior     Caseworker     and     beginning     caseworker 

with    training   wanted   by   statewide   child-idac- 

ing  agency   in    Iowa.     Opportunity  for  partici- 

nation  in  an  expanding  program.     Good  sal.iij. 

_'    Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Young  woman  desires  position  as  Secretary  or 
Assistant  to  Executive.  Experience  and  ref- 
erences. 7911  Survey. 

Woman  with  college  degree  and  twenty-nine 
years'  experience  in  juvenile  institutions,  de- 
sires a  position  as  Superintendent  of  a  juvenile 
institution.  7909  Survey. 
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Health 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH     NURSING — 1790    Broad". iv    II 
58th   St..    New    York.      Ruth    Houlton,    K.X.. 
Gen.      Dir.         Advisory      Service.      stai 
iiionthlv  Cuhlic    Health     Xmsnm 

NATIONAL      TUBERCULOSIS      ASSOCIA 
TION — 179(1     I'.n.adway    at    58th    St..    New 
York,    Dr.    KriMail    Kmerson,    in 
rector.      Pamphlets  of  methods  anil   pi 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.      1'ul.ln.t 
lions  sold  and  distributed  through  state 
ciations  in  every  state.   American   Review  ot 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year, 
and  Monthly   Bulletin,  house  organ,   free. 

Racial  Adjustment 

NATIONAL    URBAN     LEAGUE.    INC..    with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditt«>' 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.    Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city    I  : 
for  practical   work.      Publishes   OPPORTl" 
NITY,     Journal     of     Negro     Life.        Solicit- 
gifts.      1133   Broadway,   New   York,   X.    V 

Recreation 

NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave..  XYw  York  City.  To  brinp 
to  everybody   in    Am<  ru.i,    voting  or  old.     n 
opportunity  to  find  the  f"-st   and   most 
fying  recreational  us<-  M{  leisure  time  tl: 
participation     in     nmsir,     drama,     spun- 
games,  arts  and  rnfts.   nature  activitit  - 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,   rei 
tion   centers,   swimming   pools,   beaches-,    atli 
letic   field  and  other   recreational  facilities. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New   York 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street.  X>  u 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCU- 
LATION. ETC..  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24.  1912.  AND  MARCH  3,  1933,  of  SURVEY 
MIDMONTHLY,  j  nl.lislu-d  monthly  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  for 
October  1,  1943. 

State  of   New  York     ) 
County  of  New  York  1  ss' 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Walter  F.  Grueninger,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business 
Manager  of  the  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership. 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afoie-aid 
publication,  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  thi  Art 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  .the  Act  of  March  3,  193.1,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit  : 

1.  That   the   names   and    addresses   of   the   publisher,    editor,    executive 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,   Inc..   112 
East    19    Street.    New    York.    X.    Y.  :    Kditor.    Paul   Kellni;K.    1  1 J    I  ,,st    19 
Street,  New   York.   N.   Y.  ;   Executive  Editor,   Bradlev   Bucll,    112   East   19 
Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. :    Business    Manager,    Walter    F.    C.rueninger, 
112  East   19  Street.   New   York,   X.    Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.     If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
dividual owners  must   be  K'ivcn,      If  owned   by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated   concern,   its   name   and   address,   as    well   as   those   of   each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)     Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112   East   19 


New   York.    X.    Y.;    loh'n  'I'almer  Gavit.    112    East    19   Street,   New    Yo.k. 
N.  Y.:   Secretary,  Ann  Herd   Brenner,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York.  X.  1 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortK.m't  es.  and  other  security  holder? 
owning   or   holdiup    1    per   cent   or  more  of   total   amount   of  bonds,   mort- 
gages,  or  other  securities  are:   (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  own 
ers,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  nut  only  the  i 
stockholders  and   security   holders  as   they   appear   upon    the   hooks   ot    the 
company  but  also,   in   cases   where   the   stockholder  or   security   holder   ap 
pears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciarj 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corjKir.ition   f<  >r   \ilmm   such  trustee   is 
acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraph*  contain  statements  em- 
bracing  affiant's    full   knowledge    and    belief    as    to    the    circumstances    and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and   security  holders  who  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  1 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation   lias 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated   by  him. 

fSiRned] 

WALTER    F.    GRUENINGER,    Business    M 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this   22nd  day  of   September.    1943. 

[Seal]          MARTHA    HOHMAXX. 
Commissioner  of   Deeds,   City  of   New    York 
New    York    County    Clerk's     Xo.     69. 
Commission  expires  April  28,  1945. 
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of  religion  but  the  lesson  of  experience. 
— DOROTHY    HALL    SMITH    in    Antioch 
Notet. 

'  No  one  ever  married  a  real  person,  but 
rather  what  he  thought  that  person  to 
be.— DR.  JAMES  S.  PLANT  to  the  Nt- 
tional  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

•  You  cannot  end  war  on  a  battlefield. 
Victory   on    the   battlefield   merely   wins 
for  you  a  chance  and  the  authority  to 
solve  the  problems  that  cause  war. — IRA 
WOLFERT,  in  Common  Sense. 

•  We  do  not  need  more  resolutions.  We 
need   humbleness,    penitence,    reexamina- 
tion  of  our  true  motives,  and  the  courage 
to  rehabilitate  the  conquered  as  well  as 
to  restrain  the  conquerors. — DAVID  LAW- 
RENCE in  the  United  States  News. 

•  In  a  world  in  which  it  is  so  important 
to  build  attitudes  of  respect  for  human 
personalitv,  for  our  democratic  principles 
and  our  Christian  ethic,  the  great  Amer- 
ican race  problem  has  become  not  merely 
a  test  and   a  challenge,  but  a  condition 
of  our  honorable  survival  as  a  nation. — 
CHARLES    S.    JOHNSON,    in    "Race    and 
Race  Relations." 


So  They  Say 

•  Peace  is  respect  for  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers.— JUAREZ,  first  president  of  Mexico. 

•  Controversy  is  the  life  line  of  demo- 
cratic freedom. — H.  V.  KALTENBORN,  to 
the  Association  of  Radio  News  Analysts. 

•  I  would  give  all  Germans  a  full  life 
and  a  full  larder  but  keep  their  arsenal 
empty. — LORD    VANSITTART    in     World 
Review. 

'  Man  has  but  a  single  enemy,  and  that 
is  his  own  lack  of  certainty,  because  of 
which  he  wanders  about  blindly  in  the 
forest  of  himself.  —  SHOLEM  ASCH  in 
"The  Apostle." 

•  One  hears  a  good  deal  of  impatient 
comment  on  escape  to  yesterday;  it  has 
not  been   remarked  that  a  vision  of  to- 
morrow   may    also    be    an    "escape."  — 
IRWIN  EDMAN  in  Philosopher's  Holiday. 

•  I  used  to  wonder  why  the  American 
Red    Cross   brought   girls   out   to   their 
clubs.      But    the    way    the    men    follow 
them   about  and   do  just  what  they  tell 
them  makes  me  wonder  why  they  don't 
have  women  for  sergeants  in  the  army. 
— JUDGE    JASPER    BRINTON,    American 
President  Justice   of  the  Mixed  Courts 
in  Egypt. 


'  Life  is  a  comedy  to  him  who  thinks 
and  a  tragedy  to  him  who  feels. — HOR- 
ACE WALPOLE. 

•  To  be  born  free  is  to  be  born  in  debt; 
to  live  in  freedom  without  fighting  slav- 
ery is  to  profiteer. — ORSON  WELLES,  in 
Free  World. 

•  To  deny  any  man  political  rights  it 
to  deny  that  he  is  human. — ROBERT  M. 
HuTCHlNS,  president  of  the   University 
of  Chicago,  in  Fortune. 

•  Nations,   like   individuals,    make   mis- 
takes.  We   must   be   big   enough   to   ac- 
knowledge mistakes  of   the  past   and   to 
correct     them.  —  FRANKLIN     DELANO 
ROOSEVELT. 

•  The  democracies,  perhaps  owing  to  a 
guilty  conscience,  are  trying  to  blink  the 
fact  that  Hitler,  the  arch-enemy  of  man- 
kind,   has    started    a    race    war   on    this 
globe.  —  JOHN  COLLIER  and  SAUL  K. 
PADOVER  in  Common  Ground. 

'  The  civilizations  of  the  past  have 
been  judged  largely  by  their  beautiful 
temples  and  monuments.  .  .  .  Let  ut 
build  an  American  civilization  whose 
chief  pride  will  be  the  beauty  and  com- 
fort of  even  the  smallest  homes. — GOV- 
ERNOR THOMAS  E.  DEWEY  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Nor-Ton  Courts  housing 
project  at  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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"The  postwar  place  of  Negro  labor  will  depend  partly  ...  on  the  measure  of 
adaptation  that  has  been  accomplished  by  Negro  and  white  workers  in  their 
relationships  with  each  other  on  war  jobs,"  declares  Lester  Granger.  Here, 
in  the  Bethlehem-Fairfield  shipyard,  Baltimore,  which  employs  more  than 
6,000  Negroes,  a  burner  and  welder  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  Lib- 
erty Ship  named  in  honor  of  the  great  Negro  leader  Frederick  Douglass. 
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Techniques  in  Race  Relations 


By  LESTER  B.  GRANGER 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Urban  League 


NEGRO  labor  has  a  size  eleven  foot  in  the  door  of 
American  industry,  in  the  shape  of  more  than 
1,500,000  workers  who  are  joining  in  war  pro- 
duction. This  figure  alone  emphasizes  the  sudden  trans- 
formation that  has  taken  place  in  the  employment  status 
of  the  Negro  population  since  1938. 

In  1940  there  were  estimated  to  be  approximately 
5,500,000  Negro  workers  in  this  country.  Today,  nearly 
2,500,000  of  these  are  either  employed  in  war  industry, 
or  serving  in  the  armed  forces  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
transformation  has  not  been  easy  or  sudden.  It  has  been 
the  result  of  almost  heartbreaking  effort  by  Negro  and 
white  leadership.  It  has  been  caused  by  progressively  de- 
veloping -labor  shortages.  But  the  war  psychology  taking 
hold  of  our  nation  has  also  opened  the  way  for  trained 
leadership  tc  apply  skilled  techniques  to  the  placement  of 
Negroes.  VVhiie  it  is  easy  to  become  overoptimistic  re- 
garding actual  progress,  the  results  have  been  generally 
profitable.  The  present  national  picture  is  far  from  one 
of  uninterrupted  unity  and  inspired  determination;  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  using  all  available  labor  resources, 
America  can  be  said  to  have  turned  her  face  toward  vic- 
tory in  a  sense  that  was  definitely  untrue  on  December  7, 
1941. 

At  that  time  there  had  been  little  use  made  of  Negro 
labor  resources,  except  in  unskilled  jobs  and  in  plants 
where  they  had  already  been  employed  in  large  numbers. 
The  field  of  aircraft  manufacturing  typified  employer 
attitudes  in  the  newer  industries.  In  March  1941,  Fortune 
Magazine  was  able  to  report  "an  almost  universal  prejudice 
against  Negroes.  .  .  .  You  almost  never  see  Negroes  in 
aircraft  factories."  Then  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Cor- 
poration made  the  first  large  scale  departure  from  estab- 
lished discriminatory  policies,  with  Bell  Aircraft  following 
closely  behind.  In  the  spring  of  1941,  representatives  of 
the  National  and  local  Urban  Leagues  visited  the  Bell  Air- 
craft plant  in  Buffalo  to  urge  the  use  of  Negro  workers  as 
a  departure  from  the  management's  previous  "lily-white" 
employment  policy.  The  leagues'  representatives  made  little 


headway  against  the  Bell  management's  insistence  that  the 
use  of  Negro  workers  would  involve  labor  trouble.  Finally, 
the  Bell  official  declared,  "But  maybe  we  could  use  some 
Negro  laborers — big,  husky  men,  you  know."  "Sold,"  re- 
plied the  leagues'  spokesman,  "we'll  get  them  for  you — 
and  then  we'll  talk  about  skilled  workers." 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  as  all  that.  Ninety  cents  an 
hour  at  the  Bell  plant  was  no  particular  bargain  to  Negro 
unskilled  labor  which  could  get  that  and  more  at  local 
plants  already  faced  with  unskilled  labor  shortages.  But 
Buffalo  Urban  League  officials  managed  to  round  up  thirty 
unemployed  Negro  men  and  sent  them  to  the  Bell  plant  to 
crash  the  color  line  and  establish  a  bridgehead  for  further 
placements.  Three  weeks  later  five  young  Negroes  were 
accepted  as  trainees  for  semi-skilled  production  jobs,  and 
the  Bell  plant  had  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  labor  rela- 
tions. Glenn  L.  Martin  of  Baltimore,  North  American 
Aviation  of  Kansas  City,  Consolidated  and  Brewster  Air- 
craft— all  began  to  use  Negroes  at  production  jobs.  Lock- 
heed-Vega of  California  jumped  the  gun  on  the  West 
Coast  with  more  than  350  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negro 
production  workers.  The  aircraft  industry  had  decided  to 
go  all  out  for  victory. 

SIMILAR  changes  in  the  shipbuilding  and  ordnance 
industries,  building  construction,  and  production  of 
electrical  appliances  and  other  small  parts  took  place  at  a 
notable  pace.  Mass  unemployment  among  Negroes  rapidly 
became  a  thing  of  the  past  during  1941-42.  An  actual 
scarcity  of  Negro  labor  became  apparent  in  many  industrial 
centers  and  employment  offices  were  hard  pressed  to  fill 
employers'  orders,  especially  for  trained  Negro  labor. 
Downtown  offices  of  big  cities  began  to  call  for  Negro 
stenographers.  Dark-skinned  bus  and  trolley  operators 
made  their  debut  in  New  York,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere. 
Small  brown  girls  and  middle-aged  women  hurried  Western 
Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  messages  through  busy  streets. 
At  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Urban  League 
in  1943  nearly  300  personnel  directors  and  labor  leaders 
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in  war  plants  met  with  Urban  League  staff  members  at 
a  labor-management  luncheon  to  discuss  further  integra- 
tion of  Negroes  into  war  industry.  In  a  Mississippi  city, 
66  personnel  directors  of  southern  industry  met  with  a 
Negro  economist  who  discussed  with  them  methods  of  im- 
proving production  records  of  their  Negro  employes.  War 
plants  had  moved  from  the  "why"  to  the  "how"  of  Negro 
employment. 

One  important  "how"  related  to  the  choice  of  the  first 
Negro  employes  to  be  hired.  The  importance  of  selective 
personnel  methods  was  recognized,  since  the  first  Negro 
workers  inevitably  became  the  entering  wedge  for  further 
employment  of  their  fellows.  Management  policies  had 
to  be  reexamined  for  their  racial  soundness.  On-the-job 
friction  between  white  and  Negro  workers  became  the 
source  of  careful  study  by  both  personnel  directors  and 
union  officials.  The  Negro's  attitude  toward  management 
and  his  union  loomed  large  in  the  picture  of  successful 
integration. 

THERE  is  still  a  dark  side  to  the  whole  picture,  of 
course.  The  Southwestern  Telephone  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently  received  headline  newspaper 
notice  when  it  refused  to  accept  a  war  contract  containing 
a  stipulation  against  racial  discrimination  in  employment. 
When  Controller  General  Warren  backed  up  South- 
western by  ruling  that  the  President's  Executive  Order 
9346  was  not  mandatory,  an  outburst  of  popular  indigna- 
tion placed  the  issue  squarely  before  the  President  himself. 
Fortunately  the  President  issued  a  clearly  worded  state- 
ment upholding  his  Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 
and  declaring  that  the  non-discrimination  clause  was  man- 
datory and  must  be  included  in  every  war  contract  as  a 
part  of  governmental  policy.  [See  "Green  Light  for  the 
FEPC,"  Survey  Graphic,  December  1943.] 

But  Negroes'  skilled  employment  is  still  hampered  by 
hidden  or  overt  management  resistance,  and  also  by  dis- 
criminatory policies  in  such  unions  as  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron,  Shipbuilders  and  Help- 
ers of  America  and  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. Thus  far  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee  have  been  suc- 
cessful only  in  securing  "auxiliary  local  membership"  for 
Negroes  in  some  locals  of  the  Boilermakers  Union  and  the 
admission  of  some  individual  Negro  workers  to  the  Ma- 
chinists' Union  in  several  cities.  The  perennial  resolution 
offered  by  A.  Philip  Randolph  on  the  floor  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Convention,  calling  for  abolition  of 
racial  discrimination  in  AFL  unions,  received  short  shrift 
on  the  convention  floor. 

All  of  this  has  seriously  affected  the  psychology  of  Negro 
labor,  even  where  that  labor  is  presently  employed  in  war 
industry.  One  reporter  declares:  "Negroes  got  mad  when 
they  couldn't  find  jobs  and  stayed  mad  even  after  they 
got  the  jobs.  They  are  still  mad  to  the  point  of  affecting 
their  attitudes  on  the  job."  Here  is  a  problem  of  worker 
morale  that  holds  the  attention  of  thoughtful  Negro  leader- 
ship today.  In  most  cases  employers  declare  that  the  job 
performance  of  Negro  workers  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  white,  but  in  other  cases  they  cite  inferior  produc- 
tion and  attendance  records.  Labor  leaders  deplore  the 
failure  of  new  Negro  workers  to  take  full  advantage  of 
their  chances  for  equal  union  membership.  Negro  observers 
are  concerned  about  the  spending  and  saving  habits  of  a 
working  population  that  has  been  on  the  starvation  list  for 


ten  years  and  is  now  celebrating  its  escape.  Sometimes  this 
concern  is  effective,  more  often  it  is  not.  A  clucking-hen 
type  of  Negro  spokesman  flutters  worriedly  about  the  Negro 
community  exhorting  workers  to  "make  good  for  the  honor 
of  the  race,"  and  the  workers  go  right  along  at  about  the 
same  pace,  doing  not  much  better  and  not  much  worse 
than  white  workers — saving  their  money  and  buying  war 
bonds  or  wasting  their  wages  in  about  the  same  proportion 
— in  short,  being  typical  Americans  in  a  war  industry  boom. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  being  typical  Americans  is  not 
enough  for  Negro  workers  during  this  period.  Rightfully 
or  wrongfully,  they  are  on  public  trial  so  far  as  postwar 
employment  policies  are  concerned.  Just  as  a  Negro  can- 
didate for  a  football  or  basketball  team  must  usually  be 
better  than  his  white  rivals  to  clinch  a  place  on  his  high 
school  or  college  team,  so  must  the  Negro  worker  be  defi- 
nitely better  than  his  white  fellows  to  receive  even  an 
equal  evaluation.  Unless  there  is  standing  proof  of  a 
praiseworthy  record,  there  is  danger  that  an  end  of  the 
war  emergency  can  mean  an  end  of  extensive  industrial 
employment  for  Negro  workers  of  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
production  jobs.  In  order  to  have  a  secure  place  in  the 
postwar  industrial  structure,  Negro  labor  must  produce, 
prove  that  it  has  produced,  and  expect  to  have  to  keep  on 
producing. 

The  problem  itself  suggests  the  techniques  that  must  be 
used.  Wartime  gains  for  Negro  workers  have  thus  far 
been  made  through  the  use  of  comparatively  simple  pro- 
cedures, but  holding  these  gains  will  demand  a  much  more 
complicated  and  skilful  approach.  Past  results  are  the 
outgrowth  of  a  combination  of  mass  protest  by  Negroes 
themselves,  public  support  of  liberal  whites,  and  use  of 
governmental  authority.  Implementing  these  basic  processes 
were  the  undramatic  but  equally  important  efforts  of  cer- 
tain voluntary  and  federal  agencies.  Outstanding  among 
these  agencies  were  the  Negro  Manpower  Service  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  the  industrial  relations 
department  of  the  National  Urban  League.  Urban  League 
projects  in  four  cities  during  the  1941-43  period  illustrate 
how  the  latter  organization  got  results. 

IN  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  Urban  League  was  faced  with 
a  problem  of  union  membership.  Negro  carpenters  were 
barred  from  construction  jobs  at  Fort  Robinson  because  it 
was  a  closed  shop  job,  and  they  were  denied  membership 
in  the  local  carpenters  union.  Guided  by  the  Urban 
League,  they  first  applied  for  individual  union  member- 
ships. Being  refused,  they  organized  as  a  group  and  ap- 
plied for  a  separate  charter,  taking  their  case  to  the  Joint 
Building  Trades  Council  and  the  Central  Trades  Council 
of  the  city.  Still  unsuccessful,  they  appealed  to  the  regional 
AFL  organizer  and  the  National  Urban  League.  A  Na- 
tional League  staff  member  was  dispatched  to  Indianapolis 
where  he  interviewed  the  grand  president  of  the  Car- 
penters' Brotherhood.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  matter 
was  settled,  with  a  union  charter  for  the  Negro  carpenters 
and  their  employment  at  Fort  Robinson. 

But  here  is  the  rub.  With  that  construction  work  com- 
pleted, Negro  carpenters  will  be  tempted  to  abandon  their 
union  status  and  go  back  to  the  casual  non-union  jobs 
on  which  they  depended  before  the  war.  They  will  be 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  opposition  of  their  white  fellow- 
union  members  to  their  employment  in  closed  shop  con- 
struction. "Scab  jobs"  will  be  dangled  before  their  eyes 
by  the  smaller  contractors.  But  if  they  yield  to  temptation 
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and  allow  their  union  local  to  break  up,  they  will  be  out 
in  the  cold  when  the  postwar  building  boom  begins.  What 
is  worse,  they  will  have  given  support  to  the  skeptics  who 
insist  that  "Negroes  don't  make  good  union  members." 
Thus,  the  Little  Rock  Urban  League  has  the  job  of  keep- 
ing this  Negro  local  alive  and  encouraging  its  members  to 
sacrifice  now  so  as  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  build- 
ing construction  field  of  their  community. 

The  Urban  League  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  faced  a  problem 
of  discrimination  by  the  local  school  authorities.  When 
the  Bell  Aircraft  Company  built  a  branch  plant  near 
Atlanta  and  promised  to  employ  around  40,000  workers, 
there  were  no  provisions  for  use  of  Negroes  in  production 
jobs.  The  aircraft  training  courses  in  the  Atlanta  schools 
were  barred  to  Negroes  and  remained  barred,  even  after 
the  National  Urban  League  secured  a  promise  from  the 
Bell  officials  that  Negroes  would  be  employed  if  trained. 
The  Atlanta  league  called  upon  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  the  Office  of  Education  to  take  action  in  the 
matter.  A  citizens.'  committee  was  organized,  representing 
more  than  a  hundred  Negro  civic,  fraternal,  church,  and 
labor  organizations.  A  call  was  sent  out  for  the  registra- 
tion of  Negroes  who  wished  training  for  Bell  production 
jobs  and  more  than  6,000  applicants  responded.  These 
names  were  presented  to  the  school  authorities.  Finally, 
under  the  combined  pressure  of  the  Negro  community  and 
the  federal  government,  the  city's  resistance  gave  way.  The 
courses  were  authorized,  machinery  was  installed,  instruc- 
tors were  employed,  and  Negroes  are  now  working  at  the 
Bell  plant  as  the  result  of  a  useful  lesson  in  community 
organization. 

IN  Kansas  City,  a  similar  problem  of  community  or- 
ganization was  posed  when  the  North  American  Avia- 
tion Company  announced  that  "our  company  does  not  plan 
to  employ  Negroes  except  as  maintenance  workers.  It 
would  be  against  company  policy."  Of  53  other  plant 
managers  interviewed  by  the  Kansas  City  Urban  League, 
27  indicated  a  similar  policy.  The  Urban  League  or- 
ganized a  mass  meeting,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  local 
history,  bringing  together  5,000  of  the  40,000  Negroes  in 
the  community.  Committees  were  appointed  which  inter- 
viewed city  officials,  plant  heads,  employment  service  repre- 
sentatives, and  federal  officials  in  Washington.  A  patient 
week-by-vveek  campaign  of  education  and  insistent  per- 
suasion finally  brought  results  over  a  two-year  period, 
signalized  in  the  North  American  Aviation's  declaration 
that  its  Negro  production  workers  are  among  the  best  of 
its  labor  force. 

The  Chicago  Urban  League  adopted  a  subtle  approach 
in  combating  employer  resistance.  Three  attractive  and 
energetic  young  Negro  women  were  added  to  the  staff  as 
field  interviewers.  They  visited  personnel  directors  in  more 
than  three  hundred  plants.  Those  plants  employing  Negroes 
were  grouped  in  four  main  fields:  factories  making  cloth 
articles;  factories  manufacturing  or  processing  food  prod- 
ucts; those  making  electrical  equipment;  and  manufacturers 
of  heavy  mechanical  equipment.  After  the  results  of  the 
interviews  were  tabulated,  widely  contradictory  racial 
policies  were  found  among  plants  in  each  production  group. 
These  varying  practices  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
employers  who  did  not  use  Negro  workers.  Plant  by 
plant,  gains  were  recorded  during  a  three-year  period.  Dur- 
ing 1943  alone,  Negro  workers  were  placed  by  the  Chicago 
Urban  League  in  two  hundred  plants  which  previously 


had  employed  them  only  as  unskilled  workers  or  not  at  all. 
These  encouraging  results  recorded  by  Urban  League 
branches  can  be  matched  in  reports  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  and  from  a  number  of  state  and 
regional  employment  offices.  But  encouraging  as  they  are, 
these  successes  only  show  how  infinitely  complicated  is  the 
real  job  of  building  security  for  Negro  labor.  It  is  much 
more  than  a  job-finding,  ballyhoo-making  activity.  Place- 
ment, to  be  sure,  can  be  effected  in  many  cases  through 
mass  pressure — the  picket  line  and  turbulent  mass  meet- 
ings— but  placement  is  only  one  step.  There  are  succes- 
sive steps  of  skilful  negotiation  with  employers  and  labor 
leaders,  continuing  education  among  both  groups,  and  com- 
munity education  among  Negro  workers  themselves.  In 
other  words,  after  a  chance  is  secured  for  Negro  workers 
to  produce,  it  must  be  demonstrated  that  they  can  produce. 
There  must  be  interpretation  to  employer  groups — a  shat- 
tering of  ancient  taboos  and  personal  superstitions.  Stereo- 
typed attitude  patterns  among  employers,  union  leaders, 
and  public  employment  officials  must  be  broken,  unending 
missionary  work  must  be  carried  on  in  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Rotary  clubs,  in  union  halls  and  Negro  churches, 
and  among  staffs  of  government  agencies.  Too  often  Negro 
spokesmen  have  been  satisfied  with  obtaining  an  emotional 
or  intellectual  conviction  regarding  social  justice  to  Negroes. 
Every  Negro  orator  or  sympathetic  white  minister  is 
tempted  to  consider  himself  an  expert  in  race  relations, 
but  race  relations  in  industry  is  a  technical  profession. 
Modern  industrial  personnel  management  involves  intricate 
policies  and  problems.  Labor  unionism  has  developed  a 
special  philosophy  and  methodology  of  its  own.  Not  only 
sincere  conviction,  but  also  experience  and  training  are 
necessary  to  guide  the  race  relations  representative  through 
the  maze  of  official  red  tape  and  routine  that  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  industrial  relations  and  public  employment 
programs. 

AND  exhortation  alone,  however  eloquently  delivered, 
will  not  adjust  the  Negro  community  to  its  new- 
found industrial  status.  That  community  has  only  recently 
had  a  chance  to  extend  its  roots  into  the  soil  of  urban  in- 
dustrialism. Negro  workers  have  generally  arrived  only 
recently  from  non-industrial  and  rural  southern  back- 
grounds, or  have  transferred  from  domestic  service,  main- 
tenance, and  casual  laboring  jobs.  Such  a  group  must  be 
educated  not  only  in  manual  skills  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, but  also  in  the  discipline  and  work  habits  of  their  new 
occupations.  The  day's  worker  who  has  formerly  arrived 
on  the  job  at  "about  8"  and  left  at  "about  7"  will  find 
it  hard  to  punch  a  time  clock  at  or  before  8,  have  exactly 
one  hour  or  a  half-hour  for  lunch,  and  leave  promptly 
at  5  to  make  way  for  the  incoming  shift. 

Among  white  and  Negro  workers  alike,  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  wartime  industrial  morale  must  be  ham- 
mered home.  White  workers  must  be  taught  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  adaptation  that  makes  a  place  for  the  un- 
familiar worker  simply  because  he  is  desperately  needed 
in  war  production.  Negroes  must  be  impressed  with  the 
stake  that  they  have,  not  only  in  victory  but  in  bearing 
their  share  of  the  victory  effort.  The  postwar  place  of 
Negro  labor  will  depend  partly  upon  the  labor  require- 
ments of  industry,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  will  also  depend  upon 
the  measure  of  adaptation  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
Negro  and  white  workers  in  their  relationships  with  each 
other  on  war  jobs.  The  prospects  for  this  double  morale- 
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building  job  are  far  better  at  the  moment  than  Detroit 
and  Mobile  would  seem  to  indicate.  With  600,000  Negro 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces,  and  with  more  than 
150,000  of  these  serving  overseas,  the  war  has  come  home 
to  Negro  Americans  in  a  much  deeper  sense  than  was  true 
two  years  ago.  We  see  a  lessening  of  the  chip-on-the- 
shoulder,  cynical  attitude  which  has  formerly  resulted  from 
their  feeling  that  their  new-found  industrial  status  is  "for 
the  duration  only."  We  seldom  hear  the  once  frequent 
reference  to  "the  white  man's  war."  Negro  families  with 
men  on  the  firing  line  realize  that  this  is  their  war  no 
matter  how  they  would  have  it. 

And  against  the  previous  stubborn  attitude  of  majority 


white  opinion,  the  thrust  of  liberal  leadership  has  begun  to 
show  results.  There  is  a  gradual,  if  grudging,  realization 
that  one  tenth  of  our  manpower  is  too  important  to  be 
ignored  and  that  our  international  relations  are  being 
affected  by  our  present  state  of  race  relations.  That 
present  state  in  this  country  is  bad,  as  only  the  blindest 
optimist  would  deny.  Yet  it  would  be  rank  pessimism 
to  deny  that,  in  spite  of  the  disgraceful  outbreaks  of  recent 
months,  the  past  two  war  years  have  produced  heartening 
signs  of  new  interracial  leadership  and  vision.  If  we  can 
hold  these  gains  and  keep  from  suffering  new  losses,  we 
can  be  sure  not  only  of  winning  our  war  abroad  but  also 
of  beginning  to  win  our  fight  for  true  democracy  at  home. 


From  the  Circus  to  Juvenile  Court 

By  JOSEPH  F.  TOI.l, 
Probation  Officer,  Lucas  County  (Ohio)  Juvenile  (Jourt 


ONE  Saturday  noon  our  Juvenile  Court  staff,  about 
to  leave,  was  confronted  with  a  strange  collection 
of  tired,  exhausted  looking  young  faces,  with 
bodies  garbed  in  fabrics  that  could  hardly  be  called  cloth- 
ing, all  intermingled  with  such  a  smell  of  livestock  as  to 
make  us  wonder  what  new  type  of  humanity  God  could 
have  created  with  the  aid  of  the  circus.  The  police  had 
raided  the  circus,  then  in  our  town;  charged  its  officials 
with  violating  our  state  child  labor  laws;  and  brought 
twenty-four  boys,  all  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  us 
for  disposition. 

With  all  their  professional  techniques  and  skills  in 
readiness,  admittedly  our  staff  felt  somewhat  let  down. 
The  immediate  problem  before  them  was  so  obvious.  These 
boys  needed  a  bath !  So  we  gave  them  one  and  when 
they  returned  from  this  new  experience  in  living  we  were 
amazed  to  find  them  changed  almost  beyond  recognition. 
But  of  course  the  problems  of  these  youngsters  was  not 
quite  as  simple  as  that. 

On  two  different  occasions,  thirty  boys  and  one  girl 
were  brought  into  court  from  two  large  circus  organiza- 
tions during  their  visits  in  Toledo.  From  police  and  rail- 
road detectives,  the  writer  learned  that  usually  between 
150  and  200  juveniles  were  employed  with  each  circus  or- 
ganization when  it  arrived  in  Toledo.  But  search  as  they 
would,  the  police  were  unable  to  find  the  remaining  young- 
sters, although  they  would  turn  up  when  the  police  left 
the  grounds. 

In  each  instance  we  provided  a  decent,  temporary  place 
for  the  youngsters  to  stay,  interviewed  the  boys,  notified 
their  parents  or  relatives  where  possible,  and  finally  super- 
vised their  return  to  a  permanent  place  of  residence.  In 
his  initial  interview,  the  probation  officer  discussed  with 
each  boy  the  legal  reasons  for  his  being  picked  up  and 
explained  that  the  court  was  exercising  a  protective  func- 
tion required  by  our  state  law.  He  emphasized  that  we 
were  interested  in  helping  them  work  out  plans  in  a  less 
dangerous  and  questionable  social  environment. 

At  the  outset  the  children  were  usually  anxious,  dis- 
turbed, and  slightly  antagonistic  toward  the  court.  As 
confidence  was  won,  however,  they  talked  freely  about 
their  past,  their  reasons  for  joining  up  with  the  circus, 
and  about  some  of  the  appalling  conditions  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.  They  told  of  working  nineteen  to 
twenty  hours  a  day,  averaging  only  four  hours  sleep  a 


night,  of  sleeping  in  unclean  and  bug-ridden  beds.  Some 
boys  said  that  they  rode  the  rods  to  avoid  the  foul  odors 
in  the  sleeping  cars.  Very  few  took  baths  except  when 
the  circus  came  near  a  stream,  although  one  boy  did  go 
to  the  YMCA  showers  in  nearly  every  town. 

NEARLY  all  complained  that  the  circus  official^  made 
false  promises  regarding  their  wages.  On  payday  their 
checks  were  short  of  the  promised  rate  because  of  deduc- 
tions, not  only  for  social  security  but  also  for  room,  board, 
and  arbitrary  fines  imposed  for  slight  offenses  and  mis- 
demeanors. These  breaches  of  discipline  covered  such 
actions  as  smoking  on  the  grounds,  starting  fights  or  fires, 
resisting  the  boss's  instructions,  or  daring  to  express  con- 
trary opinions.  In  ten  instances,  boys  had  wanted  to  quit 
the  circus  before  they  were  picked  up  in  Toledo,  but  these 
deductions  had  made  it  impossible  to  save  the  reserve  neces- 
sary for  railroad  fares  and  incidental  expenses.  One  boy 
had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  circus  four  months; 
the  remaining  twenty-nine,  two  and  a  half  months  or  less. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  verify  some  of  their  stories 
about  physical  injuries  sustained  by  boys  not  among  our 
group.  For  example,  they  reported  two  deaths  resulting 
from  double  pneumonia  and  food  poisoning,  but  were  un- 
able to  give  accurate  information  as  to  time  and  place 
of  occurrence.  They  also  told  of  one  boy  who  narrowly 
escaped  death  after  a  circus  wagon  ran  over  him,  crushing 
his  chest  and  stomach.  In  this  case  we  understood  circus 
officials  assumed  complete  financial  responsibility  for  medi- 
cal treatment.  But  among  the  thirty  boys  in  our  custody, 
there  were  five  cases  of  physical  injury  for  which  we 
arranged  treatment,  and  on  which  the  evidence  is  in  our 
files.  A  sixteen-year-old  boy  was  unable  to  walk  for  a 
week,  after  being  kicked  in  the  foot  by  a  horse,  and  having 
a  toe  nail  removed.  A  fifteen-year-old  boy  had  been 
scratched  deeply  by  a  bear.  Bruises  were  sustained  by  a 
sixteen-year-old  when  he  fell  off  a  train  as  the  circus  came 
into  Toledo.  Another  was  suffering  from  a  sprained  hip. 
His  boss  had  twisted  his  leg  in  punishment  for  violation 
of  discipline.  A  seventeen-year-old  boy  was  almost  totally 
deaf  due  to  physical  strain  from  driving  stakes  with  a 
sledgehammer  for  a  two  weeks  period.  After  a  week's 
rest  at  the  Child  Study  Institute  this  boy  was  discharged 
as  normal  by  the  staff  physician. 

In    a    few    instances,    fifteen    and    sixteen-year-old    boys 
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admitted  having  intimate  relations  with  one  fourteen-year- 
old  girl  who  was  traveling  with  the  circus. 

Why  had  these  youngsters  joined  the  circus?  Perhaps 
the  traditional  glamor  of  the  big  tent  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  But  in  almost  every  instance  there  were 
deeper  reasons.  They  wanted  to  escape  from  the  normal 
responsibilities  expected  of  them  at  home  or  in  the  com- 
munity, or  they  were  seeking  a  haven  from  pressures  be- 
yond their  control.  In  their  own  words:  three  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  jobs  in  the  home  town;  one  ran  away 
from  mistreatment  in  a  boarding  home;  four  wanted  to 
get  away  from  their  home  town  to  travel;  five  ran  away 
from  a  home  in  which  there  was  conflict;  one  was  lured 
into  joining  the  circus  by  the  uncle  of  a  friend ;  five  ran 
away  from  home  because  of  involvement  in  delinquency; 
one  was  afraid  of  being  sent  to  the  State  Industrial  School; 
three  were  unable  to  secure  employment ;  one  because  his 
father  had  refused  to  let  him  join  the  marines. 

ALMOST  always  at  some  point,  each  boy  became  will- 
ing to  face  the  fact  that  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he 
was  in  the  court's  custody.  Frequently  this  came  out  in 
the  admission  that  by  joining  the  circus  he  had  gotten 
himself  "out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire."  From  here 
on  casework  treatment  began  to  have  a  real  chance.  We 
explained  that  they  had  an  opportunity  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  their  own  future,  that  we  would  help  them  and  back 
them  up.  Indeed,  when  they  understood  that  the  court 
had  to  make  some  decision  as  part  of  its  judicial  function, 
this  seemed  to  strengthen  and  spur  their  own  initiative. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  the  intelligence  with  which  they 
used  our  probation  officers  in  asking  for  advice  as  to 
whether  they  should  return  to  their  parents,  go  to  some 
near  relatives,  or  take  the  alternative  of  boarding  home 
placement.  They  were  most  realistic  in  their  considera- 
tion of  the  homes  to  which  they  might  go,  in  their  com- 
ments on  the  personalities  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
might  live,  and  in  their  understanding  of  possible  obstacles 
to  satisfactory  adjustments.  As  they  struggled  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  officer  in  working  out  a  plan  that  would 
meet  the  court  requirements,  they  revealed  strengths  and 
desires  which  he  was  able  to  use  and  build  upon. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  majority  of  the  boys  decided  to 
return  to  their  own  families.  Eleven  of  them,  however, 
elected  to  make  new  homes  with  people  with  whom  they 
were  fairly  well  acquainted.  Two  of  them,  who  were 
homeless,  chose  to  remain  in  Toledo. 

We  have  come  to  know  these  two  boys  well,  and  they 
have  made  amazing  progress.  One  of  them,  Ralph  K., 
aged  sixteen,  came  from  a  nearby  state  after  having  served 
separate  sentences  of  six  months  and  two  years  in  the  State 
Industrial  School.  His  widowed  mother  lived  on  a  small 
farm  and  by  selling  eggs  brought  in  an  average  income 
of  $30  per  month.  Ralph  had  been  away  from  home  for 
three  years  before  he  joined  the  circus. 

When  first  interviewed,  Ralph  told  how  he  had  always 
been  on  his  own  with  none  to  turn  to  for  guidance.  He 
had  felt  his  life  to  be  a  hopeless  mess  and  thought  the 
circus  would  offer  some  security  in  that  it  would  at  least 
provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  When  asked  what 
he  would  like  to  do,  where  he  wanted  to  make  his  home, 
Ralph  said  he  wished  to  go  home  to  his  mother.  At  the  same 
time  he  admitted  that  his  mother  did  not  want  him,  for 
she  had  encouraged  him  to  leave.  One  of  the  reasons,  he 
said,  was  that  he  was  continually  getting  into  trouble. 


We  wrote  to  Ralph's  mother  and  received  the  follow- 
ing reply: 

DEAR  SIR:  1  am  a  xvidoxv  and  have  no  money  to  send  for 
him.  Let  him  earn  his  own  fare  home.  He  did  this  more  than 
once  and  I've  had  enough  trouble  with  him.  Enclosed  is  his 
social  security  card  in  case  he  needs  it. 

Signed:    MRS.  K— 

When  we  told  Ralph  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
funds  to  send  him  home,  he  said  he  would  be  interested 
in  getting  a  job  in  a  Toledo  factory.  This  seemed  a  good 
plan  and  our  probation  officer  finally  found  one  for  him. 

Until  his  first  pay,  Ralph  lived  at  the  Child  Study  In- 
stitute. Later  our  officer  secured  residence  for  him  at 
the  YMCA  where  Ralph  greatly  enjoyed  the  privacy  of  his 
own  room,  with  its  telephone  service,  and  the  recreational 
facilities  available  at  the  "Y."  Beginning  at  $24  per 
week,  his  wages  were  increased  to  $35  after  three  weeks, 
out  of  which  he  immediately  commenced  to  send  $5  home 
to  his  mother.  Recently  he  has  changed  to  a  more  highly 
skilled  job,  paying  more  money. 

At  one  of  his  early  conferences  with  the  officer  to  whom 
he  reported  weekly,  Ralph  very  awkwardly  and  with  much 
feeling  asked:  "Whom  do  I  have  to  thank  for  this  op- 
portunity? You  have  been  really  swell  to  me  and  I  am 
glad  the  court  picked  me  up  from  the  circus."  Not  long 
ago  this  officer,  meeting  Ralph  on  the  street  with  a  bundle 
of  clean  shirts  under  his  arm,  learned  that  he  had  just 
spent  four  days  in  his  home  town  with  his  mother.  Ralph 
told  the  officer  that  he  liked  his  new  job  and  was  having 
a  fine  time  at  the  "Y."  The  mere  suggestion  that  he  might 
not  stay  in  Toledo  brought  forth  a  smile  as  if  to  say, 
"Stop  your  kidding." 

Another  of  the  homeless  boys  who  stayed  in  Toledo  came 
from  a  southern  state  whose  state  welfare  department  re- 
ported, after  investigation,  that  no  parents  or  near  relatives 
could  be  found.  Because  he  had  considerable  farm  experi- 
ence, this  boy  chose  to  establish  himself  on  a  farm.  When 
asked  if  he  felt  able  to  settle  down  in  one  place  after  having 
been  on  the  road  for  more  than  two  years,  the  boy  replied 
with  much  conviction,  "This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  anything  and  this  is  what  I 
want  now."  The  boy  has  been  on  a  farm  for  two  and 
a  half  months  and  has  made  a  real  place  for  himself.  He 
plans  to  complete  his  highschool  education ;  and  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  with  no  children  at  home,  are  delighted  with 
his  help  and  companionship. 

So  that  is  what  happened  when  the  circus  came  to  the 
Juvenile  Court. 

Putting  the  boys  on  the  trains  and  bus,  for  their  new 
ventures  in  living,  was  indeed  a  joy.  A  more  thankful 
and  grateful  group  of  youngsters  was  rarely  to  be  seen. 
They  all  realized  that  if  the  court  had  not  stopped  them 
in  their  tracks,  caused  them  to  think  seriously  about  their 
future,  the  constructive  plans  which  each  was  working 
out  in  his  own  way  would  never  have  come  to  pass. 
Actually,  the  question  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  each  one 
of  these  troubled  and  disturbed  boys  was  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do.  The  court,  by  combining  its  authority  with 
a  sympathetic  and  skilful  casework  approach,  had  provided 
a  most  constructive  service  to  these  temporarily  lost  and 
exploited  youngsters.  And  it  had  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  the  extent,  the  dangers,  the  abuses,  in 
that  most  glamorous  employment  setting — the  traveling 
circus. 
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Money  While  You  Ye  Sick 


By  KATHRYN  CLOSE 


ONE  WINTER  DAY  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  A  HEAVY-SET 
woman  came  out  of  the  local  Providence  office  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board  with  a  $10.50  check  in  her  pocketbook,  the  first 
money  she  had  received  since  she  had  lost  her  job  in  a 
department  store  three  weeks  before.  It  was  also  the  only 
money  she  had,  for  it  does  not  take  long  to  exhaust  the 
savings  from  a  $15  a  week  pay  check.  Perhaps  the  knowl- 
edge that  even  though  she  could  not  find  work  right  away 
she  could  count  on  this  small  amount  regularly  every  week 
for  several  months  excited  her  so  that  she  forgot  that  the 
previous  night's  rain  had  frozen  to  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  on  the 
sidewalk.  At  any  rate,  when  she  first  stepped  onto  the 
pavement  her  feet  skidded  out  from  under  her  and  she  fell, 
breaking  a  leg.  To  her  the  accident  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  catastrophe,  for  it  not  only  began  a  long  period  of  physical 
pain,  but  immediately  cut  her  off  from  her  newly  gained 
source  of  income.  In  Rhode  Island,  as  elsewhere,  unem- 
ployment compensation  is  payable  only  to  those  able  to 
and  available  for  work. 

A  similar  occurrence  in  Rhode  Island  today  would  have 
a  different  denouement,  for  today  Rhode  Island  recognizes, 
as  does  no  other  state,  that  a  person  who  is  out  of  work 
because  he  is  sick  or  who  becomes  sick  while  unemployed 
is  at  least  as  badly  in  need  of  an  income  as  the  well  person 
who  is  between  jobs.  This  recognition  is  embodied  in  a 
going  compulsory  sickness  insurance  law,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  The  program  has  been  paying  benefits 
for  eight  months.  So  far  it  does  not  seem  to  have  set  in 
motion  the  breakdown  of  democracy  that  some  persons 
would  have  us  believe  is  a  concomitant  of  anything  compul- 
sory. 

The  program,  however,  should  not  be  mistaken  as  a  trial 
or  demonstration  of  socialized  medicine.  It  is  not  a  health 
insurance  program.  That  is,  it  does  not  include  any  pre- 
ventive or  curative  features.  It  offers  no  services  or  pay- 
ment for  any  services.  It  is  simply  a  cash  benefit  program 
providing  insurance  against  loss  of  income  due  to  sickness. 
Another  thing  it  is  not,  is  a  subsidized  program,  for  at  pres- 
ent it  is  entirely  supported — administration  included — by 
employe  contributions.  Nevertheless,  whatever  its  short- 
comings or  virtues,  it  is  a  pioneer  step  on  the  part  of 
government  in  this  country  toward  cutting  down  the  Pelion 
of  economic  difficulties  that  is  so  frequently  piled  on  the 
Ossa  of  poor  health.  As  such  it  is  an  experiment  worth 
watching  by  other  states. 

The  plan  is  closely  integrated  with  the  state  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  It  is  administered  by  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  and  makes  use  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  records  and  files.  The  work 
credits  are  the  same  as  in  unemployment  compensation,  as 
are  the  amounts  and  the  maximum  duration  period  of  the 
benefits.  Actually  the  program  grew  out  of  a  recognition  by 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Board  of  the  unfairness 
of  withholding  benefits  from  an  unemployed  worker  who 
has  built  up  credits,  because  that  worker  happens  to  be 
sick.  It  was  originally  promoted  by  the  labor  member  of 
the  board  but  has  the  backing  and  enthusiasm  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  of  the  public.  As  a  matter  of 


fact  it  received  so  little  opposition  from  anybody  when 
first  proposed  that  the  bill  providing  it  became  law  three 
weeks  after  it  was  introduced  into  an  assembly  composed 
of  two  politically  divergent  houses. 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  hardly  a  voice  was  raised  against 
the  proposal,  though  it  called  for  a  tax  on  wages,  was  the 
fact  that  it  involved  no  new  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  or  no  new  forms  to  fill  out  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  Financially,  it  merely  required  some  additional 
bookkeeping  on  the  part  of  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Board.  In  1942  when  the  program  was  proposed, 
Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the  few  states  in  which  employes 
contributed  to  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Fund. 
Their  \l/t  percent  wage  tax  added  to  the  3  percent  payroll 
tax  on  employers  had  produced  such  a  large  reserve  that  the 
suggestion  to  shift  two  thirds  of  the  employe  contribution 
to  a  sickness  fund  was  well  received.  Thus,  on  June  1, 
1942,  the  employe's  contribution  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation was  reduced  to  l/2  percent  while  he  began  to  pay 
one  percent  toward  cash  sickness  insurance.  His  net  wage 
remained  the  same,  but  he  had  a  new  type  of  social  security. 

THE  first  benefits  were  paid  out  to  the  sick  on  April  10, 
1943,  out  of  the  $2,600,000  which  had  accrued  in 
the  ten  previous  months.  On  that  day  Tom  Brown,  a 
machinist,  lying  abed  in  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in 
Providence,  was  greeted  by  the  governor,  a  newspaper  pho- 
tographer, a  reporter,  three  members  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board,  and  a  check  for  $18.  Before  falling 
ill  five  weeks  previously,  Mr.  Brown  had  worked  for  a 
large  toolmaking  concern.  With  the  company  completely 
engrossed  in  war  production,  he  had  been  drawing  good 
wages.  Consequently  his  contribution  to  the  cash  sickness 
program  entitled  him  to  the  maximum  benefits — $18  a 
week  for  twenty  weeks,  or  until  August  19 — if  (as  it 
turned  out)  he  remained  ill  that  long. 

In  the  next  seven  months  after  Tom  Brown  had  re- 
ceived the  first  check  written  on  the  disability  insurance 
fund  (called  "cash  sickness"  in  Rhode  Island)  some  22,000 
persons  received  benefits  from  this  new  type  of  social  secur- 
ity. By  November  1,  there  had  been  146,143  checks  sent 
out  to  22,145  persons,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $2,324,- 
846.83 — an  average  of  $16  per  check.  Nevertheless,  the 
cash  reserve  had  risen  to  $2,800,000. 

One  factor  that  protects  the  program  from  abuse  and 
the  funds  from  depletion  is  that  eligibility  for  benefits  is 
limited  to  persons  who  have  been  away  from  their  jobs  at 
least  two  weeks.  The  first  week  constitutes  a  "waiting 
period"  in  which  no  benefits  accrue.  The  benefits  for  the 
second  week  are  payable  on  the  third  week  after  illness 
has  struck.  Thus  the  fund  is  not  bogged  down  by  con- 
cern for  all  the  short  time  absences  connected  with  minor 
illnesses  and  injuries. 

Though  the  plan  is  not  actually  a  health  insurance  pro- 
gram it  has  one  provision  that  may  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  the  spread  of  medical  care.  That  is  the  requirement 
that  each  claimant  see  a  doctor  within  five  days  after  the 
onset  of  illness  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  at  least  once 
a  week  thereafter  until  ready  to  go  back  to  work.  Unlike 
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private  insurance  no  physical  examinations  are  required  for 
eligibility  to  the  program,  but  a  physician's  statement  must 
accompany  every  application  for  benefits  or  continuation  of 
benefits.  Though  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Board 
itself  has  three  doctors  on  its  payroll,  their  services  are 
used  only  for  reviewing  applications  and  for  examining 
persons  whose  claims  seem  questionable.  Actually  the  bur- 
den of  deciding  whether  or  not  a  person  is  sick  enough  to 
stay  home  from  work  lies  with  the  family  physician. 

IN  all  there  are  in  Rhode  Island  more  than  350,000 
persons  insured  in  the  new  program,  each  contributing 
one  percent  of  his  wage  or  salary  up  to  $3,000.  Since  cover- 
age is  the  same  as  in  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram it  reaches  every  employed  person  in  the  state  except 
domestics,  agricultural  workers,  government  workers,  the 
employes  of  most  non-profit  organizations,  and  persons 
whose  employer  has  less  than  four  employes.  Because 
Rhode  Island  is  almost  completely  an  industrialized 
state,  approximately  94  percent  of  all  its  workers  are  in- 
cluded in  the  disability  insurance  program.  Benefits  are 
based  on  credits  built  up  during  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  claimant's  illness.  Their  weekly  amount  bears  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  worker's  highest  quarterly  wage  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  while  their  duration  depends  not  only 
on  the  length  of  the  illness  keeping  the  claimant  away  from 
his  job  but  also  on  the  total  amount  of  wages  he  earned 
during  the  previous  year. 

Thus  Mary  McGinty  who  made  $12  a  week  as  a  scrub- 
woman from  July  1942  until  October  1943,  when  she 
stopped  work  because  she  was  four  months  pregnant,  could 
get  weekly  benefit  checks  of  $8.75  each,  the  benefit  allowed 
for  anyone  whose  highest  quarterly  wage  was  $156.  How- 
ever, since  she  had  worked  only  six  months  during  the  pre- 
vious calendar  year  (Jan.  1,  1942  to  December  31,  1942) 
her  yearly  earnings  amounted  to  only  $312,  entitling  her 
to  total  sickness  benefit  credits  of  just  $70.25.  Conse- 
quently her  checks  will  stop  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks. 
On  the  other  hand,  John  Jones,  office  manager  of  a  small 
retail  firm,  made  $2,400  during  the  year.  When  he  was 
ordered  to  bed  because  of  incipient  tuberculosis  early  last 
summer,  he  could  look  forward  to  receiving  the  maxi- 
mum benefit,  $18  a  week  for  twenty  weeks.  The  $2,000 
he  earned  during  the  ten  months  in  1942  when  sickness 
contributions  were  deductible,  was  more  than  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  the  $364  maximum  total  benefit  credits  al- 
lowed under  the  law.  Because  this  is  an  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  fact  that  Mary  McGinty  might  have  less  money 
set  aside  to  care  for  an  illness  than  John  Jones  has  no 
effect  on  the  determination  of  benefits.  However,  the 
benefit  .scale  does  provide  that  she  and  other  low  income 
workers  who  run  out  their  benefits  will  receive  a  greater 
proportionate  return  on  their  money  than  Mr.  Jones  and 
other  higher  paid  workers. 

The  conception  of  sickness  benefits  as  a  right  unrelated 
to  economic  need  was  perhaps  responsible  for  the  two 
amendments  to  the  program  which  were  passed  by  the 
state  assembly  shortly  after  the  first  checks  were  sent  out, 
and  which  are  considered  in  some  sources  to  threaten  the 
solvency  of  the  fund.  When  the  program  began,  persons 
who  received  workmen's  compensation  or  whose  salary 
continued  while  they  were  out  sick,  were  not  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  state's  compulsory  program.  Early  last 
May,  however,  these  restrictions  were  deleted  from  the 
act  and  now  the  existence  of  other  income  is  no  longer 


a  consideration.  Though  some  critics  point  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  malingering,  most  persons  who  are  familiar  with 
the  cash  sickness  program  agree  that  its  extension  to  work- 
ers who  receive  sick  pay  is  a  good  thing.  In  time  of  illness 
when  a  person's  normal  living  expenses  are  suddenly  sky- 
rocketed, a  small  income  in  addition  to  salary  is  not 
usually  a  luxury.  However,  the  advantage  of  cash  sick- 
ness insurance  to  the  salaried  worker  has  in  some  instances 
been  cancelled  by  employers  who  have  adjusted  sick  pay 
to  provide  only  the  difference  between  its  former  amount 
and  the  payment  allowed  under  the  state  program.  Some 
employers  have  similarly  adjusted  their  employer-employe 
group  insurance  programs. 

Recipients  of  workmen's  compensation  represent  the 
biggest  part  of  the  new  load  of  cash  sickness  claims 
brought  about  by  last  spring's  amendments.  Because 
Rhode  Island  has  a  generous  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  the  argument  of  intensified  need  at  time  of  dis- 
ability does  not  in  these  instances  hold  water  so  well.  A 
man  injured  on  the  job  in  Rhode  Island  receives  an  award 
for  his  medical  and  hospital  expenses  in  addition  to  a 
weekly  payment  amounting  to  60  percent  of  his  salary 
(not  to  exceed  $20  a  week).  Thus  payment  continues 
at  least  until  the  case  comes  up  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  where  the  lump  sum  award  is  determined,  or  until 
the  man  goes  back  to  work.  When  a  man  finds  that  the 
addition  of  a  sickness  benefit  brings  his  total  weekly  in- 
come to  more  than  his  normal  wage,  there  might  be  some 
incentive  for  him  to  stay  away  from  his  job  as  long  as 
he  can  get  away  with  it.  Peter  Zilch,  who  made  $30  a 
week  on  the  job  until  he  suffered  a  back  injury,  would 
receive  in  addition  to  all  his  medical  and  hospital  expenses, 
$18  a  week  from  workmen's  compensation  and  $18  a 
week  cash  sickness  insurance,  or  a  total  of  $36  a  week. 
Clearly  Mr.  Zilch  would  find  it  profitable  to  be  laid  up 
until  his  sickness  benefit  credits  are  exhausted.  Because 
there  is  a  large  backlog  of  unheard  workmen's  compen- 
sation cases  in  the  state,  the  period  between  injury  and 
final  award,  in  which  weekly  compensation  benefits  are 
payable,  in  some  instances  is  apt  to  outlast  the  disability. 

T  TNWILLINGNESS  to  let  the  new  cash  sjckness  pro- 
*J  gram  be  shaken  by  any  threat  to  its  funds  or  by 
charges  that  it  promotes  absenteeism,  has  led  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Board  to  institute  certain  con- 
trols as  a  check  against  bad  faith.  This  is  where  the  pro- 
gram's doctors  come  in.  When  a  claim  is  first  received, 
the  head  physician  determines  from  the  diagnosis  on  the 
form  just  how  long  the  claimant  may  be  expected  to  be 
laid  up  and  sets  the  benefit  period  accordingly.  In  other 
words,  an  appendicitis  diagnosis  would  automatically  de- 
termine the  benefit  duration  at  six  weeks;  pneumonia  at 
four  weeks;  tuberculosis,  until  credit  exhaustion;  and  so 
on.  If  at  the  end  of  the  period  allowed,  the  claimant  still 
asks  for  benefits  (and  has  credits  left)  he  is  asked  to 
come  to  the  office  of  the  board  in  Providence  for  a  physi- 
cal examination  or  to  send  a  representative  to  explain 
why  he  cannot  come  in.  Whether  or  not  he  will  continue 
to  receive  benefits  depends  on  the  results  of  this  examina- 
tion. 

Here  is  where  the  board  has  run  afoul  of  organized 
medicine.  Though  in  the  beginning  the  medical  societies 
cooperated  in  planning  the  procedures  of  the  program, 
the  doctors  have  been  skeptical.  When  the  amendments 
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liberalizing  benefits  were  passed  Medical  AY;;*,  bulletin  of 
the  Providence  Medical  Society,  ran  an  editorial  entitled 
"It  Pays  to  Be  Sick  in  Rhode  Island,"  pointing  out  the 
temptation  to  malingering  when  workmen's  compensation 
and  cash  sickness  were  both  involved.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  recently  introduced  controls  have  prompted  an  even 
stronger  blast  from  the  journal  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society,  which  accuses  the  board  of  disallowing 
justified  benefits  in  an  effort  to  conserve  funds. 

To  back  this  accusation,  Rhode  Island  physicians  un- 
doubtedly have  some  real  grievances.  It  is  not  very  flat- 
tering to  prestige  to  have  signed  a  form  asking  for  con- 
tinuance of  benefits  .only  to  have  the  patient  called  in  for 
examination  by  another  doctor.  Moreover,  though  the 
family  doctor's  decision  to  back  a  patient's  claim  for  fur- 
ther benefits  may  be  based  on  his  knowledge  of  the  pa- 
tient's total  physical  condition,  the  board's  examiners  are 
concerned  only  with  the  patient's  progress  in  overcoming 
the  particular  illness  mentioned  in  the  original  application. 

In  many  ways  the  family  doctor  is  actually  the  scape- 
goat of  the  program.  If  his  patient  has  a  tendency  to 
malinger,  he  is  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  signing  a  claim 
against  his  own  better  judgment  or  losing  a  patient  for- 
ever. On  the  other  hand,  though  the  law  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  benefits  are  payable  only  to  those 
unable  to  work,  a  doctor  may  find  that  his  patient,  though 
able  to  perform  some  work,  is  not  yet  well  enough  for  the 
job  he  was  on  when  he  fell  ill.  In  such  instances,  if  con- 
tinued benefits  are  disallowed,  the  patient  is  apt  to  go 
back  to  his  old  job  before  he  is  in  condition  for  it,  thus 
risking  a  physical  relapse.  Such  difficulties,  spokes'men  of 
the  medical  societies  maintain,  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
need  for  a  medical  advisory  group,  unattached  to  the  staff, 
to  work  with  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Board  in 
administering  the  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  competent  observers  maintain 
that  the  problem  of  malingering  will  only  be  solved  when 
the  certification  of  claims  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  family  physicians  and  placed  under  an  enlarged  staff 
of  salaried  doctors.  Experience  of  other  disability  insur- 
ance programs,  they  point  out,  has  always  led  to  an  un- 
warranted drain  on  funds  until  complete  control  is  vested 
in  the  staff  of  the  administrative  agency.  They  blame  the 
tendency  toward  malingering  experienced  under  any  sys- 
tem of  outside  certification  not  on  any  viciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  or  his  family  physician,  but  on  a  nat- 
ural human  tendency  to  lean  a  little  heavily  in  the  direc- 
tion which  is  most  profitable. 

THEN  there  are  critics,  on  the  whole  in  sympathy 
with  the  plan,  who  maintain  that  some  of  the  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  to  benefits  are  unfair  to  the 
insured.  They  point  to  two  procedures  which  would  be 
included  in  few,  if  any,  voluntary  insurance  programs 
whether  profit  or  non-profit  in  nature.  One,  which  is  set 
by  law,  makes  it  necessary  to  use  the  fiscal  year  previous 
to  the  illness  as  the  basis  for  computation.  The  other, 
apparently  created  by  a  decision  of  the  board,  makes  all 
waiting  periods  correspond  to  the  calendar  week. 

Thus  Mary  Brown,  who  only  started  working  last 
April  and  came  down  with  appendicitis  in  October,  has 
not  been  able  to  collect  any  sickness  benefits  although  she 
has  been  contributing  regularly  to  the  cash  sickness  fund. 
But  if  Mary  could  collect,  it  would  make  ;i  hij:  difference 
whether  she  fell  sick  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  If  she  woke 


up  with  a  pain  in  her  side  on  Monday  and  stayed  home 
from  work,  her  waiting  period  would  start  immediately 
and  her  first  benefit  week  would  begin  the  following  Mon- 
day. But  if  Mary  did  not  develop  her  pain  until  Monday 
afternoon  and  came  home  after  having  worked  part  of  the 
day,  or  if  she  did  not  miss  any  work  until  Tuesday,  her 
waiting  period  would  not  begin  until  the  following  Mon- 
day and  her  first  benefit  week  would  not  come  around 
until  almost  two  weeks  after  she  had  fallen  ill. 

JUST  how  sound  the  cash  sickness  program  is  actuarily 
no  one  can  tell  until  at  least  one  year  has  passed 
since  the  start  of  benefit  payments.  Though  valuable  data 
on  sickness  incidence  have  been  accumulated  by  many  fra- 
ternal organizations  and  private  insurance  companies,  the 
available  figures  are  not  necessarily  applicable  as  a  basis 
for  accurate  prediction  as  to  what  will  happen  to  a  pro- 
gram which  is  so  much  broader  in  coverage.  Actually, 
in  the  beginning,  a  determination  of  what  demands  were 
likely  to  be  made  upon  the  fund  was  largely  guesswork, 
and  the  arrival  at  the  one  percent  premium  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping  convenience. 

So  far,  the  reserve  has  not  only  held  up  but  has  increased. 
However,  the  program  has  not  yet  operated  during  the 
months  of  greatest  illness — January,  February,  and  March. 
What  will  happen  to  it  then  remains  to  be  seen.  In  order 
to  protect  it  from  the  disastrous  run  on  its  funds  that  might 
come  with  an  epidemic,  the  legislature  has  provided  a 
clause  in  the  Cash  Sickness  Act  which  would  enable  the 
board  to  reduce  the  size  of  all  benefits  proportionately  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  declared  by  the  governor. 

Although  the  question  of  whether  the  reserve  will  be- 
come too  big  or  too  little  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
most  critics  of  the  program,  the  board  included,  agree  that 
more  money  must  be  put  into  its  administration.  At  pres- 
ent, only  one  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  contributions 
(or  .01  percent  of  the  worker's  wage)  can  go  for  adminis- 
tration. At  the  present  rate  of  collection,  this  comes  to 
about  $35,000  a  year  for  a  program  dealing  with  350,000 
people.  The  integration  of  the  program  with  unemploy- 
ment compensation  on  a  time-cost  basis  has  kept  expenses 
down,  but  it  has  still  been  necessary  to  operate  on  a  penny- 
wise  basis.  For  instance,  there  have  been  no  funds  for  local 
administration,  which  means  that  every  person  called  in 
for  examination  must  come  to  Providence,  no  matter  where 
he  lives.  Neither  have  there  been  sufficient  funds  to  make 
a  really  intensive  study  of  the  experience  of  the  various 
voluntary  programs  of  disability  insurance  in  this  country 
or  of  the  many  compulsory  programs  abroad ;  nor  to  col- 
late the  mounting  material  on  the  incidence  and  duration 
of  various  illnesses  being  accumulated  on  the  board's  own 
records  as  a  by-product  of  its  work.  Consequently  the  board 
plans  to  ask  the  1944  legislature  to  shift  the  remaining 
one-half  percent  employe  contribution  toward  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  the  cash  sickness  program  and  to 
boost  the  proportion  that  can  be  used  for  administrative 
purposes.  So  far  there  apparently  has  been  no  suggestion 
that  the  state  might  appropriate  administrative  funds  rather 
than  leave  the  whole  burden  on  the  workers. 

All  these  difficulties  are  perhaps  not  too  numerous  or  too 
overwhelming  to  expect  from  a  program  that,  as  far  as  ex- 
perience goes,  is  still  a  sapling  of  a  variety  never  before  in- 
troduced on  American  soil.  Encouraging  for  its  future  is 
the  fact  that  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  meets  every  year, 
thus  bringing  an  opportunity  to  weed  out  the  underbrush 
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that  is  apt  to  get  in  the  way.  In  the  meantime,  forty-seven 
other  legislatures  might  well  turn  their  binoculars  toward 
the  goings  on  in  the  tiny  state.  It  is  true  that  they  will  not 
see  any  miraculous  health  insurance  program  guaranteeing 


adequate  medical  care  for  all  the  people.  But  they  will 
find  an  honest  attempt  to  protect  Rhode  Island  families 
against  some  of  the  hardships  usually  on  the  horizon  when 
the  breadwinner  comes  home  sick. 


Fee  for  Casework  Service 

By  FRANCES  T.  LEVINSON  and  JOSEPH  STEIN 
Jewish  Social  Service  Association   of  New   York   City* 


A  FEW  DAYS  after  the  consultation  center,  the  fee 
division  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association  of 
New  York  City,  opened  its  doors  in  February  1942, 
a  friend  phoned  and  asked,  "Well,  how  is  it  going?"  All 
we  could  tell  him  was  that  we  thought  we  were  here  to 
stay.  People  with  family  problems  were  concerned  enough 
to  take  a  chance  on  this  service,  which  was  hitherto  un- 
known to  them.  True,  they  came  cautiously  at  first.  How- 
ever, though  we  ourselves  had  worried  about  their  reaction 
to  paying  a  fee  for  a  service  which  had  always  been  free, 
they  showed  little  concern  in  this  regard.  Their  worry 
was,  "What  will  these  people  think  of  a  person  who  can't 
handle  his  own  problems?"  and  "Will  I  get  the  kind  of 
help  I  need  ?" 

Social  work  has  always  been  commonly  identified  with 
its  relief  giving  aspects.  Our  venture  was  a  formal  state- 
ment that  family  casework  had  developed  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  which  could  be  used  by  people,  no  matter 
what  their  income,  for  help  with  personal  and  family  prob- 
lems. In  asking  the  consumer  to  use  and  to  pay  for  a  prod- 
uct which  had  always  been  free  and  had  been  primarily 
identified  with  personal  inadequacy,  we  were  undertaking 
to  make  casework  an  understood  and  accepted  resource  for 
everyone. 

In  this  respect,  the  establishment  of  the  consultation  cen- 
ter was  a  step  forward  in  the  development  of  social  work. 
Consequently,  we  have  received  a  steady  stream  of  ques- 
tions not  only  from  social  workers  but  from  professionals 
in  all  related  fields. 

After  twenty  months  of  experience,  we  feel  better  able 
to  answer  some  of  them  than  we  were  at  first. 

Why  a  fee  service  f  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  questions 
we  are  asked.  Family  casework  historically  has  been  iden- 
tified with  helping  people  in  financial  need.  Until  recently, 
clients  who  expressed  an  interest  in  paying  for  the  service 
were  advised  that  they  could  make  a  donation  to  the  agency, 
but  the  decision  was  entirely  voluntary. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  with  the  growth  of  public  assis- 
tance, a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  scope  of 
family  agencies.  For  example,  in  1941  the  JSSA  gave 
financial  assistance  to  less  than  25  percent  of  its  clients. 
The  decade  also  brought  a  sharpening  of  casework  skills  so 
that  the  agency  became  better  equipped  to  help  people  with 
personal  and  family  problems.  This  was  in  direct  response 
to  the  kind  of  demand  which  people  were  making  of  the 
agency.  Clients  asked  for  help  with  marital  problems, 
parent-child  adjustment,  and  vocational  adjustment.  The 
agency  accordingly  developed  its  techniques  along  these 
lines. 

During  this  period  our  staff  and  our  board  were  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  increasing  number  of  clients  who  were 
self  supporting  and  even  comfortably  situated,  and  the  in- 
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creasing  number  who  expressed  a  wish  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ice received.  At  the  same  time,  we  knew  our  help  was 
available  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  community — those  who 
felt  able  to  avail  themselves  of  a  free  service.  Charging  a 
fee  to  a  person  who  can  and  wishes  to  pay,  helps  him  main- 
tain his  self  respect  while  coming  for  a  service  he  might 
otherwise  hesitate  to  use.  Therefore,  the  idea  of  making 
the  agency  more  directly  available  to  people  beyond  the  low 
income  group  was  a  logical  step  in  its  development. 

Isn't  free  casework  service  normally  available  to  the  entire 
community?  It  is,  but  the  entire  community  has  not  been 
using  it.  Most  people  still  look  upon  a  family  welfare 
agency  as  a  place  to  go  for  financial  help,  or  for  help  at 
times  of  extreme  family  disorganization.  Though  a  person 
who  is  self-supporting  and  living  a  normally  secure  life  may 
come  up  against  a  difficulty  which  he  cannot  handle  alone 
and  which  is  creating  great  pressures  for  him,  he  rarely 
thinks  of  calling  on  the  skills  and  resources  of  the  casework 
field.  He  may  try  to  get  help  through  friends  or  relatives, 
or  to  struggle  with  the  problem  alone,  often  with  painful  or 
worse  results. 

In  the  first  place,  he  probably  does  not  know  that  case- 
work exists  to  help  him.  Then,  he  may  feel  that  discussion 
of  his  difficulties  is  an  indication  of  his  inadequacy.  Case- 
work competes  with  a  serious  American  cultural  lag — the 
old  concept  that  the  truly  able  person  should  be  indepen- 
dent in  every  way.  From  infancy  most  of  us  are  taught  to 
hide  our  problems  and  fears,  and  to  pretend  that  it  is 
possible  to  go  on  solving  problems  alone  and  competently 
at  all  times. 

Charging  for  casework  service  copes  with  this  tradi- 
tional attitude.  It  fits  in  with  the  accepted  pattern  of  pay- 
ing for  a  professional  service  rendered,  as  when  a  doctor 
or  lawyer  is  involved.  It  gives  the  client  a  sense  of  control 
in  asking  for  help.  He  does  not  feel  guilty  about  using  a 
service  set  up  for  people  in  worse  circumstances  than  his. 

What  preparations  were  made  before  the  center  was 
opened?  Some  preliminary  investigation  was  done  to  test 
whether  the  community  felt  a  need  for  the  service.  We  dis- 
cussed the  idea  with  physicians,  psychiatrists,  social  work- 
ers in  other  agencies,  religious  leaders,  teachers,  union  and 
industrial  officials,  and  others.  In  many  instances  the  mean- 
ing and  function  of  casework  itself  had  to  be  explained  be- 
fore its  extension  could  be  discussed.  The  reaction  was  un- 
expectedly favorable.  Many  whom  we  talked  to  expressed 
surprise  at  the  existence  of  such  a  service  and  thought  at 
once  of  people  whom  it  could  help.  Everybody  agreed  that 
a  fee  was  necessary  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  persons 
whom  they  would  want  to  refer.  We  found  that  although 
the  meaning  of  casework  was  not  yet  part  of  the  current 
knowledge  of  the  community,  when  it  was  interpreted  its 
significance  was  appreciated.  The  implied  criticism  was 
that  we  have  been  too  timid  in  making  casework  known  and 
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that  in  this  regard  we  have  been  rendering  our  community 
a  disservice. 

How  did  our  new  clients  learn  about  the  consultation  cen- 
tert  In  addition  to  the  discussions  mentioned  above,  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  we  issued  a  brief  descriptive  brochure 
for  limited  distribution.  The  opening  of  the  service  was 
also  announced  in  the  press,  as  well  as  directly  to  all  social 
agencies. 

It  was  evident  that  we  could  not  depend  too  much  on 
"natural  referral  sources,"  that  is,  persons  or  agencies  who 
already  had  some  understanding  of  the  professional  validity 
of  casework.  We  knew  that  most  people  had  not  developed 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  social  work  as  a  resource  for  them- 
selves or  their  associates  in  the  same  way  they  looked  on 
other  professional  help.  And  we  learned  that  our  inter- 
pretation was  worthwhile  only  when  we  could  make  the 
people  we  talked  to  see  the  value  of  the  agency  in  relation 
to  themselves  as  well  as  others. 

In  publicizing  the  consultation  center  we  shifted  the  tra- 
ditional emphasis  from  the  agency's  need  of  support  to 
"what  the  agency  can  do  for  you."  This  led  to  an  active 
interpretation  program,  which  defined  casework  simply  and 
told  of  its  availability  for  "normal  difficulties."  In  doing 
so,  it  contrasted  professional  help  with  the  well  known 
radio  advice  programs  and  newspaper  columns.  Once  we 
overcame  the  social  worker's  traditional  reluctance  about 
telling  of  his  work,  we  found  it  increasingly  possible  to  de- 
scribe it  in  understandable,  human  terms.  We  were  soon 
bold  enough  to  accept  requests  for  a  series  of  case  stories 
in  a  New  York  newspaper,  a  number  of  radio  discussions, 
and  several  articles  in  popular  magazines. 

A  steady  increase  in  clientele  reflected  the  effectiveness 
of  this  broad  approach.  Many  of  the  new  clients  came  to 
us  with  a  good  understanding  of  what  the  service  repre- 
sented. Consequently,  they  could  more  quickly  and  actively 
put  to  use  the  service  they  received.  One  woman  who  came 
in  after  reading  one  of  the  magazine  articles,  commented: 
"The  story  made  me  feel  that  it  was  not  so  unusual  or 
shameful  to  have  this  kind  of  trouble,  and  that  maybe  some- 
thing could  really  be  done  about  it." 

As  the  center  has  become  better  known,  there  is  a  nat- 
ural increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  come  in  at  the 
suggestion  of  others  who  have  used  its  services.  Similarly, 
there  are  more  referrals  by  agencies  with  whom  a  co- 
operative relationship  has  been  built.  Altogether  more  than 
five  hundred  persons  came  for  help  to  the  consultation  cen- 
ter in  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  The  first  eight  months 
of  the  second  year  brought  more  than  six  hundred  persons 
to  its  doors. 

Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  people  who  use  the  con- 
sultation center  from  those  who  use  the  free  services  of  the 
agencyf  The  very  fact  that  the  center  charges  a  fee  makes 
it  appeal  to  a  broader  section  of  the  population  than  the 
free  service.  The  center's  clientele  naturally  represents  a 
higher  income  level,  the  average  annual  earnings  running 
around  $2,500.  It  includes  a  large  percentage  of  white  col- 
lar workers  and  professionals,  including  doctors,  teachers, 
and  lawyers.  The  vast  majority  of  its  clients  have  never 
had  previous  contact  with  a  social  agency.  Often  they 
bring  a  curiosity  about  the  service  which  shows  that  the 
very  concept  of  casework  is  new  to  them.  Said  one  man: 
"I  was  curious.  I  had  really  expected  to  tell  you  at  the 
end  that  'you  can  keep  your  advice.'  But  it  wasn't  advice 
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I  needed,  nor  advice  you  gave  me,  but  a  kind  of  clarity 
about  the  situation,  which  I  could  never  get  myself  because 
I  was  too  deep  in  it." 

We  find  an  inci  easing  number  of  social  workers  using 
the  center  for  themselves,  or  members  of  their  families. 
This  is  only  natural  as  it  reflects  a  mature  acceptance  of 
the  skills  their  own  profession  has  been  developing. 

What  kind  of  problems  do  your  clients  bring?  The  center 
comes  in  contact  with  the  same  kinds  of  situations  with 
which  all  family  welfare  agencies  are  familiar,  except  the 
problems  involving  financial  need.  The  largest  number  of 
its  clients  come  in  because  of  difficult  personal  or  family 
relationships. 

For  example,  there  was  young  Mrs.  L.,  whose  marriage 
was  cracking.  She  had  been  married  at  eighteen,  and  there 
had  not  been  much  of  a  transition  between  being  a  depen- 
dent school  girl  and  being  a  wife  expected  to  carry  her 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  home.  Her  husband  was 
"through"  with  the  marriage.  He  was  tired  of  the  de- 
mands made  upon  him  by  his  young  wife  for  the  same  kind 
of  protection  and  care  that  she  had  received  from  her  par- 
ents. The  young  people  were  still  in  love  but  were  so  busy 
fighting  for  "a  place  in  the  sun"  that  it  had  not  occurred 
to  them  that  each  had  a  responsibility  to  the  other.  The 
caseworker  helped  Mrs.  L.  to  assume  responsibilities  gradu- 
ally and  to  learn  that  there  were  certain  satisfactions  at- 
tached to  being  an  adult.  She  also  helped  Mr.  L.  see  that 
he  must  relax  the  pressure  that  he  put  on  his  wife.  When 
he  stopped  expecting  her  to  change  completely  overnight 
he  reduced  his  demands.  After  a  few  months  so  many 
changes  had  occurred  in  their  relationship  that  the  couple 
felt  sure  they  could  make  a  go  of  it  on  their  own. 

Many  clients  have  been  concerned  with  the  mental  health 
of  a  member  of  their  family,  or  with  working  out  a  plan 
for  an  ill  or  elderly  relative.  We  have  found  that  although 
these  problems  are  often  presented  in  superficially  simple 
terms,  the  difficulty  has  existed  over  a  long  period,  the  fam- 
ily having  felt  paralyzed  in  their  attempts  to  plan. 

A  common  request  has  been  for  help  in  social  and  job  ad- 
justment. Requests  have  been  made  by  people  with  good 
training  and  specific  skills  who  have  not  been  able  to  profit 
from  their  equipment.  Often  they  were  looking  to  their 
jobs  to  make  up  to  them  for  social,  personal,  and  family 
dissatisfactions. 

For  instance,  there  was  Mr.  G.,  who  came  to  us  about 
his  failing  business.  Priorities  were  making  it  impossible 
to  continue  much  longer,  and  he  felt  helpless  in  facing 
certain  business  failure.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  that  his 
marriage  would  stand  up  under  the  strain.  His  wife 
seemed  to  be  losing  confidence  and  respect  for  him,  and  he 
could  not  even  talk  to  her  about  it. 

In  discussing  the  situation,  he  was  able  to  consider  calmly 
how  much  of  this  feeling  had  a  basis  in  reality.  He  took 
courage  from  the  suggestion  that  his  wife,  too,  might  be 
worrying  about  what  was  happening,  just  as  he  was.  This 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  talk  with  her  frankly  and  when 
he  learned  that  she  was  eager  to  help  him  reach  a  solution, 
he  was  able  to  get  a  better  grip  on  himself.  Once  he  real- 
ized that  he  was  not  considered  a  failure  at  home,  he  could 
think  in  terms  of  what  he  could  do  rather  than  what  he 
could  not  do.  He  was  then  able  to  take  constructive  steps 
toward  converting  his  business  to  war  needs. 

HOT.V  do  people  feel  about  paying  a  fee?   This  question  is 
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often  asked,  but  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  put  it  the 
other  way — How  do  we  feel  about  taking  a  fee?  Actually 
the  experience  of  collecting  for  services  was  much  newer 
to  the  worker  than  paying  was  to  the  client.  A  tradition  of 
free  service  made  the  worker  self-conscious  about  client 
payment  until  she  built  up  some  experience  in  her  new  role. 
In  fact,  the  clients'  frequent  remarks  on  the  smallness  of 
the  fee  in  comparison  to  the  value  received  have  helped  the 
caseworkers  become  more  secure  in  handling  fees. 

Moreover,  the  fee  has  brought  some  significant  advan- 
tages in  terms  of  casework  help.  The  fact  that  he  is  paying 
for  a  service  makes  a  person  more  eager  to  use  it  actively. 
He  measures  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money  in  the  only 
way  possible,  by  working  on  the  plan  to  solve  his  difficulty. 
In  the  consultation  center  we  have  observed  an  accelerated 
use  of  the  client  and  worker's  time  in  the  handling  of 
problems. 

What  is  the  fee?  Is  the  center  self-supporting?  The  fee 
scale  ranges  from  $1  to  $3  per  interview,  according  to  the 
family's  income  and  ability  to  pay.  Size  of  family,  unusual 
expenses,  and  commitments  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  cost  per  interview.  The  fee  is  determined 
during  the  first  interview,  and  payment  is  made  to  the  office 
secretary  after  each  visit,  unless  the  client  prefers  to  be 
billed  monthly. 

Obviously,  the  terms  of  the  fee  scale  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  services  becoming  self-supporting.  In  this 
regard  it  is  no  different  than  most  fee-charging  educa- 
tional or  medical  centers. 

Do  people  usually  need  to  come  for  more  than  one  visit? 
This  frequently  asked  question  indicates  the  existence  of  an 
unwarranted  suspicion  that  payment  for  services  changes 
the  very  nature  of  casework  help. 

Broadly,  cases  fall  into  two  categories  in  terms  of  the 
extent  of  time  required:  those  involving  one  or  two  inter- 
views; and  those  requiring  contact  over  a  longer  period  of 
time — ranging  from  one  to  twelve  months.  The  time  has 
no  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  service,  but  only  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  The  caseworker  must  make  a  de- 
cision on  whether  more  than  one  interview  will  be  necessary 
on  the  basis  of  the  clie'nt's  problem  and  his  personality. 

The  one-interview  case  involves  determination  of  what 
in  the  client's  trouble  is  real  and  what  disguised  to  cover 
the  real  problem,  of  what  the  best  solution  to  the  problem 
would  be,  and  of  how  much  of  the  solution  is  within  the 
client's  capacity  to  attain.  The  caseworker  must  analyze 
the  client's  capacity  not  only  in  terms  of  money,  ability,  in- 
telligence, but  in  his  subjective  ability  to  be  stimulated  to 
move  in  a  certain  direction.  The  following  were  all  one- 
interview  cases:  A  young  man  about  to  be  inducted  into 
the  army  who  was  looking  for  a  good  home  for  the  aged 
for  his  mother ;  a  young  woman  who  was  planning  to  move 
from  her  parents'  home  and  sought  help  in  determining  the 
relative  merits  of  various  living  arrangements;  a  divorcee 
trying  to  find  the  proper  boarding  school  for  her  youngster. 

A  single  interview,  however,  is  not  sufficient  in  situa- 
tions which  require  a  modification  of  the  client's  attitude 
before  a  change  can  be  effected  in  his  problem,  or  wherein 
the  client  does  not  feel  able  to  accept  the  only  solution  avail- 
able to  him.  The  problem  may  be  a  difficult  marital  rela- 
tionship ;  a  parent  frustrated  in  her  handling  of  her  child ; 
a  person  unhappy  in  his  work ;  a  woman  eager  to  work  but 
fearful  of  change.'  In  such  situations  the  client's  own  ability 


and  tempo  in  using  casework  help  will  determine  the  neces- 
sary length  of  the  contact. 

What  if  a  psychiatrist  or  other  specialized  care  is  neededf 
There  are  no  psychiatrists  or  other  specialists  on  our  staff. 
When  specialized  help  is  required,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments are  worked  out,  with  other  agencies  or  privately 
practicing  professionals.  If  a  children's  agency  is  indicated, 
or  medical  assistance,  the  proper  community  resources  are 
called  upon.  If  psychiatric  treatment  is  indicated,  referral 
is  made  after  the  client  is  able  to  accept  going  for  this  help 
either  to  a  private  psychiatrist  or  to  a  clinic,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances.  A  panel  of  cooperative  psychiatrists 
has  been  generous  in  making  their  time  available  to  the 
center  and  in  adjusting  fees  when  necessary. 

Has  the  war  brought  changes  in  the  kinds  of  problems  with 
which  you  deal?  The  war  has  brought  changes  to  the  cen- 
ter's clients  as  to  all  other  people.  Wives  of  servicemen 
have  consulted  with  us  about  how  they  can  best  work  out 
the  readjustments  which  will  be  necessary  for  their  families. 
Men  rejected  or  discharged  from  the  army  have  come  to 
us  for  help  in  picking  up  civilian  life  again.  Women  con- 
templating work  for  the  first  time,  girls  involved  in  hasty 
war  marriages,  parents  concerned  about  the  effects  of  war- 
time excitement  on  their  adolescent  children,  all  bring  the 
impact  of  the  war  to  the  center. 

Does  a  fee  office  have  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
agency?  There  is  certainly  nothing  inherent  in  the  job 
which  requires  separate  housing  from  the  free  services  of 
the  agency.  However,  a  different  office,  and  even  a  special 
name,  seemed  desirable  in  the  beginning  for  important, 
though  secondary,  reasons.  Separation  has  made  it  easier 
to  study  every  aspect  of  the  experience  as  we  were  going 
along.  We  found  it  an  aid  to  interpretation  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  new  service  by  name.  But  we  never  failed 
to  stress  the  service's  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  agency, 
for  we  could  not  have  functioned  without  the  backing  of 
the  agency's  experience,  prestige,  and  community  accord. 
The  center  has  been  administered  by  the  agency  ex- 
ecutive, plus  a  committee  of  the  board,  which  has  worked 
very  closely  with  the  staff.  The  board  committee  exercised 
special  initiative  in  working  out  contacts,  developing  com- 
munity backing,  and  providing  business  experience. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  experience  for  the  social 
work  field?  It  is  certainly  too  early  to  give  a  full  answer 
to  this  question.  Nor  is  it  an  answer  that  we  alone  can  give. 
However,  we  can  draw  several  conclusions. 

Payment  in  social  work  has  impelled  us  to  tell  the  com- 
munity— the  people  who  support  us — what  service  we  can 
offer  them.  In  terms  of  financial  support  it  makes  sense  to 
the  contributor  to  know  he  could  use  the  service  himself. 

A  fee  service  in  family  casework  meets  a  need  in  the 
community.  Our  demonstration  has  shown  that  many  peo- 
ple who  need  casework  try  to  struggle  along  without  it  be- 
cause of  a  sense  of  pride  in  independence.  They  are  willing, 
however,  to  seek  help  when  they  find  they  can  pay  for  it. 
Actually  the  service  our  paying  clients  seek  is  the  same  the 
agency  has  long  been  equipped  to  give. 

The  war,  creating  new  pressures  on  all  of  us,  intensifies 
the  urgency  of  this  development.  Certainly,  casework  serv- 
ice should  have  a  contribution  to  offer  to  the  whole  com- 
munity in  terms  of  rehabilitation  in  the  postwar  period. 
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"And  Don't  Call  Us  Noble" 

By  MARGARET  HAGAN 

Psychiatric  Social  (Porter,  .1  rin-ricnn  Red  Cross 


THIS  is  their  story — the  story  of  the  medical  and 
psychiatric  social  workers  who,  in  answer  to  the 
imperative  needs  of  our  ill  and  wounded  servicemen 
overseas,  left  the  security  of  their  jobs,  donned  the  uni- 
forms of  the  Military  and  Naval  Welfare  Service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  proceed  under  sealed  orders  for 
duty  in  Army  and  Navy  Hospitals  at  undisclosed  locations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  nostalgic  geography  of  grade  school  has  come  into  its 
own  for  these  workers  and  the  troops  they  serve.  Already 
many  have  sailed  geography-blue  seas  and  landed  on  distant 
shores  and  far  outposts,  taking  with  them  the  skills  and 
traditions  of  the  scientifically  enlightened  humanism  we 
are  fighting  to  preserve. 

When  their  basic  Red  Cross  Hospital  units  left  America, 
the  best  our  inventive  genius  offers  in  medical  material  was 
stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  the  crowded  transports,  while 
among  the  troops,  in  the  ward  rooms  and  sick  bays  moved 
the  medical  personnel  of  our  armed  forces.  Our  workers 
are  an  integral  part  of  these  medical  teams. 

Reports  from  these  workers  and  about  them,  together 
with  their  personal  letters,  written  with  sensitivity,  modesty 
and  humor,  are  building  up  a  mosaic  which  other  social 
workers  can  look  at  with  pride  and  curiosity.  The  com- 
pleted picture  should  measure  the  impact,  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively,  of  the  war  on  these  social  work  specialties, 
and  perhaps,  more  importantly,  the  effect  of  war  upon  the 
techniques  and  sense  of  values  of  the  medical  and  psychiat- 
ric workers  themselves. 

Here,  then,  are  excerpts  taken  from  a  sheaf  of  letters 
and  reports  written  to  national  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

ONE  WORKER  WROTE  FROM  THE  NORTH  AFRICA  COMMAND 

after  the  troops  had  seen  hard  fighting  but  before  the  great 
battles  that  pushed  Rommel  into  the  sea.  The  story  begins 
in  a  staging  area  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  embarkation. 

"Innoculated,  oriented,  passported,  uniformed,  packed 
and  partially  briefed  we  reached  camp,  and  our  world  sud- 
denly changed.  For  the  first  time  we  realized  that  we 
were  part  of  the  serious  business  at  hand.  This  was  stark 
reality  and  the  gayest  of  us  was  considerably  subdued.  At 
last  we  were  a  part  of  a  hustling,  intense  community  of 
army  vehicles,  tearing  jeeps,  lines  of  soldiers,  and  mud. 

"Already  we  were  alerted.  No  one  in  the  whole  outfit 
could  leave  camp.  A  contingent  of  new  army  nurses,  pre- 
pared for  foreign  duty,  arrived  with  urgent  last  minute 
shopping  needs.  We  learned  of  this  and  talked  to  the 
chief  nurse  and  the  colonel,  our  C.O.,  and  with  their  help 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  nearby  chapter  to  do  $2,000 
worth  of  shopping  for  these  nurses  in  one  day.  We  helped 
send  telgrams  and  to  dispatch  footlockers  home,  and  shared 
with  the  field  director  permanently  stationed  there  the 
making  of  loans  for  enlisted  men  granted  emergency  fur- 
loughs because  of  acute  illness  in  their  families  (the  army 
is  more  considerate  than  I  dreamed  it  could  be).  All  this 


wasn't  casework — but  the  direct  meeting  of  human  need. 
It  made  us  feel  we  belonged.  .  .  . 

"Finally  the  moment  for  departure  came,  easily  the  most 
dramatic  we  have  lived  through.  We  were  loaded  with  a 
full  field  pack  of  80  pounds,  so  heavy  that  if  poked  hard 
we  would  have  toppled  over.  We  went  in  trucks.  I  wish 
I  could  share  with  you  that  night,  the  subdued  intense  air 
of  excitement  and  awe,  the  shadowy  figures,  the  tramp  of 
marching  soldiers,  the  dim  light  playing  on  the  faces  of  the 
girls  in  our  truck.  Eventually  we  were  on  shipboard,  ready 
to  drop  from  exhaustion,  just  before  dawn.  .  .  . 

"We  debarked  at  night,  a  little  reluctant  to  sally  forth, 
to  leave  the  ship  behind.  This  was  a  foreign  country  we 
were  in.  We  stared  into  the  darkness  for  a  familiar  face. 
We  peered  for  Arabs  and  camels  but  instead  saw  American 
boys,  soldiers  and  sailors,  calling  out  and  begging  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  from  home.  The  air  was  full  of  fly- 
ing literature  and  shouts  'Anybody  aboard  from  Kentucky?, 
Vermont?,  Brooklyn?'  and  so  forth.  We  piled  into  trucks 
and  were  rushed  through  the  darkness,  cold,  sleepy,  home- 
sick. Little  Arab  kids  along  the  road  shouted  Viva  L 'Amer- 
icano. 

"We  lived  in  tents  on  Goat  Hill.  All  the  privacy  we 
had  (fourteen  to  a  hut)  was  under  our  mosquito  nets.  But 
it  was  for  a  time  our  home.  .  .  .  We  set  about  to  make  it 
livable.  .  .  .  Our  hospital  was  not  yet  ready,  but  many 
problems  of  the  detachment  boys  came  our  way.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  man's  world — a  world  of  khaki,  jeeps,  latrines,  mess 
kits,  and  profanity.  We  have  seen  and  heard  much  that 
was  heartbreaking,  but  one  does  not  talk  about  it.  There 
are  interesting  situations  and  ample  opportunity  for  case- 
work. .  .  .  We  are  needed.  .  .  . 

"Our  tent  hospital  was  finally  ready  and  we  moved  in. 
Our  patients  want  innumerable  things  of  us.  There  are 
countless  questions  about  mail,  cables,  lost  friends,  back 
pay,  and  allotments.  Purple  Hearts  to  be  sent  home.  One 
soldier  asked  us  to  get  him  a  picture  frame,  he  had  an  arm 
off.  We  did,  and  helped  him  fit  his  wife  and  child's  portrait 
into  it  saying,  'They  are  lovely.'  He  said,  turning  his  head. 
'They  died  last  year.  I  thought  I'd  try  to  keep  it  clean.' 

"An  ambulant  patient  rushed  into  our  office,  threw  a 
cablegram  on  my  desk  and  rushed  off  saying,  'Read  it.  Do 
something  about  it.'  The  message  announced  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

"Johnnie,  nineteen,  had  his  leg  in  traction.  He  hadn't 
seen  his  family  for  eighteen  months.  He  learned  that  his 
older  brother  was  in  a  camp  four  hundred  miles  away.  We 
arranged  through  our  C.O.  and  the  field  director  there,  so 
that  the  brother's  C.O.  put  him  in  charge  of  a  train  coming 
our  way.  He  stopped  off  and  spent  the  day  with  Johnnie. 

"At  first  the  men  in  our  'sad  sack'  ward,  amputations  to 
you,  all  asked  for  candy.  Well,  they  still  ask  for  candy,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  grope  toward  facing  the  reality  of 
their  handicaps  and  ask  each  other  and  us  for  things.  Like 
the  cripple  in  'King's  Row"  they  are  wondering  if  one  must 
feel  crippled  inside  because  one  is  crippled  outside.  They  are 
beginning  to  talk  about  possible  jobs  back  home.  Sam  is 
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afraid  his  wife  cannot  love  him  now  that  he  has  lost  a  leg. 
He  gets  his  greatest  reassurance  from  Jim  who  said  'I  guess 
people  could  love  you  better  for  a  weakness,  so  long  as  they 
don't  have  to  pity  you.  There  will  be  lots  of  factory  jobs. 
We  can  support  the  family.  They  better  not  hand  that  sob 
stuff  to  us.' 

''Despite  the  imperative  needs  for  concrete  services — and 
they  run  the  gamut — we  are  beginning  to  see  that  our  chief 
job  is  skilled  listening." 

THE    FOLLOWING    EXCERPT    COMES    FROM    A    PSYCHIATRIC 

social  worker  on  Alaskan  assignment.  Her  Red  Cross 
recreation  room  for  the  convalescent  patients  had  just  been 
opened  and  furnished.  She  had  been  at  her  post  two 
months. 

''It  was  exciting  the  night  we  opened.  Our  Quonset  Hut 
is  furnished  with  overstuffed  couches  and  chairs.  The  spinet 
came  in  time,  out  of  tune,  and  its  tuning  kit  missing,  but 
it  didn't  matter.  We  gathered  around,  patients,  boys  from 
the  medical  detachment  and  us,  and  sang,  as  out  of  tune  as 
the  piano  bat  all  voices  charged  with  feeling.  Some  patients 
sat  relaxed  and  rested,  others  at  the  craft  table — working 
quietly  at  caribou  horn  rings  and  pyrocraft  dog  tag  chains. 
The  reaction  of  all  the  men  when  they  saw  the  room  was, 
'Why,  it's  just  like  home.'  We  are  fortunate  in  our  Red 
Cross  hospital  recreation  worker.  It  was  her  imagination 
and  ingenuity,  the  warmth  of  her  own  personality  trans- 
mitted to  the  room,  which  made  it  homelike. 

"After  refreshments  I  was  cleaning  up  and  one  of  the 
boys  said,  'Here  we  sit,  a  lot  of  husky  guys  and  let  you 
clean  up.'  Another  cut  in,  'It  is  just  like  home.'  We  all 
laughed,  while  the  men  sat  around  happy  and  relaxed,  and 
I  finished  the  little  chore. 

.  .  .  "We  began  our  work  with  a  great  advantage.  Red 
Cross  was  wanted.  We  were  welcomed  and  given  every 
kind  of  cooperation  both  at  the  post  and  our  hospital.  .  . 

"The  story  of  the  army  men  here  in  Alaska  will  never 
be  told,  more's  the  pity.  It's  not  dramatic.  It's  a  story  of 
how  men  came  into  the  tundra,  into  fog,  rain,  snow  and 
wind  and  built  army  bases.  It  took  courage  and  stamina, 
different  perhaps  from  that  necessary  for  direct  combat,  a 
dogged  slugging  and  working,  day  after  day,  month  after 
month  until  quarters  were  built,  roads  plowed  through, 
plumbing  installed.  It  has  a  heroism  of  its  own,  more 
striking  since  the  men  themselves  did  not  see  it  in  terms  of 
tested  courage,  but  rather  of  something  that  had  to  be  done. 
They  speak  of  initial  hardships  casually,  and  say  they  now 
have  country  club  life.  It  is  here  and  in  similar  places  that 
the  timbre  of  our  men  is  tested,  here  that  we  see  that  the 
backbone  of  democracy  is  sound.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  "This  is  a  country  of  amazing  weather  contrasts.  .  .  . 
We  have  glorious  storms  with  incredible  color  in  the  sky 
...  it  is  as  if  one  were  granted  a  glimpse  of  the  illimitable 
universe,  a  terrible  privilege.  .  .  . 

"I  am  learning  to  take  things  as  they  come,  the  first 
things  first." 

THE  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  WHO  SUPERVISES  CASEWORK 

in  hospitals  throughout  the  South  Pacific,  sent  a  masterly 
report  from  her  area.  Her  story  is  one  of  hospitals  in  tents, 
in  fine  old  schools,  in  the  bush,  in  hill  country,  along  the 
shores  of  tropical  rivers,  of  temporary  hospitals  on  the  move 
or  changing  from  evacuation  to  station  or  general  hospitals. 
Here  is  a  fragment: 

"I  am  impressed  with  the  flexibility  and  durability  of  our 


workers.  Many  of  them  work  fourteen-hour  days,  seven 
days  a  week.  When  others  arrive  from  the  states  their 
regimes  will  become  more  normal ;  as  it  is,  they  are  showing 
untiring  devotion  for  the  most  part.  The  needs  of  the 
patients  are  being  realistically  met.  The  girls  have  had  to 
endure  hardships,  but  no  one  seems  to  mind. 

"In  a  hospital  I  visited,  the  Red  Cross  office  was  in  a 
tent  which  the  patients  used  as  a  reading  room.  When  the 
worker  was  at  her  desk,  the  patients,  thirty  or  forty  of 
them,  would  sit  quietly  reading,  writing  and  playing  cards, 
interrupting  her  only  occasionally  and  being  most  consider- 
ate. If  she  left  her  desk  for  ten  minutes  while  on  an  errand, 
when  she  returned  the  tent  would  be  empty.  The  army 
gave  her  an  additional  tent  because  it  was  needed,  but  it 
will  be  useless  until  we  can  supply  another  'G.I.  Angel,' 
as  the  men  affectionately  dub  the  Red  Cross  worker,  for 
the  desk." 

This  supervisor  travels  sometimes  10,000  miles  by  bomber 
to  cover  an  island  evacuation  hospital. 

In  these  areas,  hospital  ships,  planes,  and  trains  are  met 
by  club  workers,  hospital  recreation  workers,  and  medical 
or  psychiatric  social  workers.  This  joint  Red  Cross  service 
has  been  undertaken  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  men — who 
want  ice  cream,  coca  colas,  pocket  puzzles,  comfort  kits  and 
magazines,  and  who  frequently  call  for  social  service  to 
help  figure  out  what  to  do  about  bad  news  from  home. 

A  RED  CROSS  WORKER  IN  ENGLAND  HAS  WRITTEN:  "THE 
social  service  problems  in  so  many  cases  are  unique.  We 
have  no  time  for  lag  at  any  given  point.  Our  work  is  chal- 
lenging. This  keeps  our  morale  at  a  high  level  regardless  of 
pressure  of  work  at  hand.  We  had  tea  with  the  lady  al- 
moners .  .  .  next  week  I  visited  Anna  Freud's  clinic.  .  .  ." 

FROM    A    CASE    SUPERVISOR    STATIONED    IN    EAST    ANGLIA 

came  the  following:  "Our  program  in  England  is  going  to 
be  thrilling  if  we  can  supply  enough  personnel.  .  .  .  The 
hospitals  where  air  casualties  are  taken  are  begging  for  Red 
Cross  workers  to  talk  to  and  to  help  direct  the  energies  of 
these  excited  youngsters.  It  is  such  a  downy  chinned  outfit. 
They  want  someone  to  read  the  poetry  they  have  written, 
to  admire  their  drawings,  to  see  the  pictures  of  their  best 
girls.  .  .  .  They  have  seen  the  worst  fighting  of  the  war. 
While  I  was  there  they  brought  in  one  beautiful  little  lad 
after  a  night's  flight,  all  broken  up.  .  .  .  What  cheers  one, 
though,  is  that  the  army  medical  officers  truly  understand 
medical  and  psychiatric  social  service,  utilize  it  and  ask  for 
more." 

A  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  STATIONED  IN  A  HOSPITAL 

of  the  India,  Burma,  China  command,  when  asked  to  sug- 
gest and  comment  on  the  suitability  of  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment for  the  East,  replied  in  part: 

"This  was  to  have  been  a  letter  telling  you  how  to  better 
equip  workers.  I  still  maintain  that  the  best  equipment  is: 
a  zest  for  living,  awareness  of  the  fitness  of  things,  com- 
mon sense,  intelligence,  honesty,  social  grace,  adaptability, 
approachability,  dignity,  graciousness,  emotional  stability, 
flexibility,  a  sense  of  humor  and  -durability.  With  this 
equipment  most  obstacles  can  be  conquered  or  seem  unim- 
portant. .  .  . 

"One  of  our  soldier  patients  lost  three  fingers.  He  is  a 
musician  in  civil  life.  We  got  him,  through  a  volunteer, 
an  Indian  musical  instrument,  pumped  with  one  hand, 
played  with  the  other.  Our  recreation  worker  had  a  male 
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quartet  going  on  one  ward  so  we  hitched  him  up  with  them. 
They  have  given  lovely  concerts  in  all  the  wards.  .  .  . 

"Certainly  shopping  for  souvenirs  and  writing  letters  for 
the  wounded  are  not  dramatic,  but  both  services  deal  with 
love,  money  and  family  relationships,  mighty  significant 
constellations.  .  .  . 

"Polish  refugee  children  gave  a  concert  for  our  patients 
last  night.  They  were  wild  with  delight  when  two  of  our 
patients  spoke  to  them  in  Polish.  .  .  . 

"The  biggest  elephant  I  have  ever  seen  just  lumbered  past 
with  a  swing  of  one  hoof  then  a  hitch  and  a  rhumba,  he  is 
part  of  a  circus  we  are  having  for  the  patients.  They  are 
going  now  in  G.I.  maroon  robes,  walking,  hobbling  on 
crutches,  in  wheelchairs.  .  .  ." 

A   WORKER    IN    THB    NEAR    EAST    COMMAND,    IN    WRITING 

of  her  temporary  field  hospital,  cheerfully  reported:  "The 
hospital  consists  of  huts,  tents,  air  conditioned  trailers  all 
higgledy  piggledy  on  two  sides  of  a  creek.  .  .  .  Hereabouts, 


a  hospital  is  anything  with  a  sign  on  it  proclaiming  that 
fact.  The  layout  at  first  seemed  like  the  rat  maze  in 
Psychology  2,  but  I  was  buoyed  up  by  the  thought  'if  a  rat 
can  do  it  so  can  you'  .  .  . 

.  .  .  "On  Christmas  Day  I  visited  the  orthopedic  wards. 
What  I  saw  was  pure  unadulterated  courage.    I  am  glad 

to  be  working  where  I  can  help  these  amazing  boys The 

work  is  hard  and  heartbreaking  at  times.  But  don't  call  us 
noble.  We  are  really  having  the  greatest  experience  of  our 
lives  .  .  .  everyone  has  been  good  to  us.  After  all  it  is  the 
boys  who  are  doing  the  fighting." 

THUS    FROM    THE    HEARTS   AND   MINDS   OF  THB   MEDICAL 

and  psychiatric  social  workers  serving  with  the  Red  Cross 
overseas  come  vignettes  which  offer  us  glimpses  into  the 
present  lives  of  many  of  our  former  associates.  Until  they 
and  the  men  they  serve  are  home  from  the  wars,  we  cannot 
hope  for  their  whole  story,  but  such  fragments  as  these  are 
enough  to  give  an  intimation  of  its  epic  pattern. 


Mexico's   Family    Dining   Room 


By  ESTHER  LUCILE  BROWN 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York 


AMONG  the  institutions  in  Mexico  City  sponsored 
by  the  Secretariat  of  Public  Assistance,  the 
Comedor  Familiar  or  Family  Dining  Room  should 
interest  even  the  weariest  social  worker.  In  appearance  it  is 
like  an  American  cafeteria.  The  square  tables  which  fill  its 
long  hall,  its  counter  along  which  people  move  their  trays, 
its  great  refrigerators,  pressure  ovens,  huge  cooking  kettles, 
and  dishwashing  machines — all  have  been  purchased  in  "the 
States"  or  patterned  after  American  equipment.  Only  the 
electric  machine  that  mixes,  rolls,  cuts,  and  bakes  the 
maize-cakes,  tortillas,  in  a  never-ending  stream  is  com- 
pletely Mexican. 

The  location  of  the  modern  cafeteria  is  apt  to  surprise 
the  foreign  visitor.  It  is  not  on  the  Avenida  Madero  where 
wealthy  Mexico  has  copied  our  quick  lunch  and  drugstore 
counters,  but  within  an  imposing  new  building  in  the  be- 
draggled colonial  section,  where  steam  tables  and  paper 
napkins  were  formerly  undreamed  of  luxuries.  The  reason 
for  its  location  is  inherent  in  the  words  of  the  Secretariat 
of  Public  Assistance:  "The  democratic  ideal  is  not  that  the 
wealthy  shall  eat  with  their  fingers,  on  the  floor;  but  that 
the  humble  shall  sit  at  a  table  and  eat  with  decency."  And 
sit  at  a  table  the  humble  do — more  than  1,200  of  them 
three  times  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week. 

As  preparation  for  eating  "with  decency,"  everyone  is 
required  to  check  his  bundles  and  wraps  upon  entering  the 
building,  then  wash  his  hands  at  one  of  the  great  porcelain 
fountains.  After  the  meal  he  cannot  recover  his  possessions 
until  he  has  brushed  his  teeth  at  a  similar  fountain.  Shelves 
with  long  rows  of  cups,  each  containing  the  numerous 
brushes  of  a  family,  stand  silent  witness  to  Mexico's  effort 
to  improve  health  and  cleanliness.  To  lend  dignity  to  the 
dining  room  and  an  atmosphere  of  relaxation  and  recreation, 
music  is  reproduced  through  a  loud  speaker,  while  bright, 
warm  murals  look  down  from  the  great  walls. 

The  Comedor  Familiar,  however,  does  not  exist  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  providing  amenities  to  the  poor 
whom  it  serves.  Its  real  reason  for  being  is  to  furnish  fami- 


lies of  limited  financial  resources  with  "adequate,  health- 
ful, and  nutritive"  food  at  prices  within  their  means. 
Hunger  has  long  been  the  gravest  social  problem  with 
which  our  neighbor  country  has  been  faced.  As  Hubert 
Herring  wrote  in  "Mexico:  The  Making  of  a  Nation": 
"Mexico  is  sick.  She  will  not  be  cured  by  the  best  medicines 
and  doctors  and  hospitals.  She  is  sick  because  she  is  poor. 
Her  people  need  more  and  better  food,  more  adequate  sani- 
tation, more  comfortable  houses." 

THE  federal  government  of  the  Republic,  clearly  aware 
of  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  this  sickness,  has 
undertaken  to  make  national  dining  rooms  part  of  its  tech- 
nical equipment  for  attacking  malnutrition  and  bad  living 
conditions.  Thus,  notes  the  Secretariat  of  Public  Assistance, 
Mexico  places  itself  in  the  front  ranks  of  an  international 
movement  for  bettering  the  nutrition  of  the  people — a 
movement  formerly  promoted  by  the  Commission  of  Hy- 
giene of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  already  supported  in 
the  New  World  by  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru. 

It  was  President  Avila  Camacho  himself  who  authorized 
the  Secretariat  to  establish  federally  supported  dining  rooms 
in  districts  where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  suffering 
from  too  little  or  too  poor  food.  Dining  Room  Number 
One  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  two  years;  a  second 
is  under  construction ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  others  will 
be  provided  as  soon  as  building  materials  are  more  readily 
available. 

The  fact  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  no  Comedor 
National  can  serve,  at  any  one  time,  the  nutritional  needs 
of  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  persons  living  in  its 
neighborhood.  Therefore,  in  sections  of  the  city  where 
most  families  have  insufficient  income  to  maintain  a  decent 
minimum  standard  of  living,  careful  selection  of  patrons  is 
imperative.  The  Secretariat  might  logically  have  decided 
that  its  dining  rooms  should  be  made  available  to  those  in 
greatest  need  of  food.  Had  such  been  the  decision,  it  could 
have  opened  soup  kitchens  where  inexpensive  but  nourish- 
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ing  meals  would  have  been  given,  without  cost,  to  those 
most  nearly  "down-and-out."  Its  decision  was  very  differ- 
ent, however.  Emphasis  was  to  be  centered  upon  families: 
families  with  several  children,  at  least  three  of  whom  were 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  self-respecting,  hard  working 
families,  representative  of  the  potential  strength  of  the  Re- 
public, which  could  be  helped  quickly  to  raise  themselves 
to  a  position  of  greater  usefulness  in  the  community.  "We 
are  not  dealing,"  declared  the  Secretariat,_  "with  humili- 
ating charity  that  the  government  distributes  among  the 
destitute.  We  are  dealing  with  a  service  which  the  State 
extends  to  families  who  are  honorably  struggling  to  occupy 
their  place  in  society  but  who,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  have 
not  succeeded  in  providing  their  children  with  healthful 
and  sufficient  food.  ..." 

PATRONS  of  Dining  Room  Number  One  probably 
spend  scarcely  less  money  for  food  than  formerly,  but 
they  receive  well  cooked,  attractive  meals  that  have  been 
scientifically  planned  to  furnish  adequate  calories  and  vita- 
mins. The  amount  charged  for  the  meals  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  family  as  well  as  its  monthly 
income.  For  families  whose  average  monthly  income  per 
person  is  from  10  to  15  pesos  ($2.20  to  $3.30),  weekly 
meal  tickets  cost  about  39  cents  a  person.  For  those  in  the 
15  to  20  peso  income  bracket,  each  ticket  costs  about  45 
cents  weekly.  Slightly  more  prosperous  families,  who  aver- 
age from  20  to  25  pesos  per  person  monthly,  pay  approxi- 
mately 54  cents  a  ticket.  Those  with  25  to  30  pesos,  the 
maximum  income  which  permits  use  of  the  dining  room, 
are  required  to  pay  66  cents  per  person  weekly.  Since  five 
and  six  children  are  not  unusual  in  Mexican  homes,  one 
or  more  free  tickets  is  often  given  to  members  of  large 
families.  Temporarily  unemployed  breadwinners  and  their 
dependents  are  frequently  cared  for  without  charge. 

Money  received  from  the  sale  of  weekly  meal  tickets 
partially  pays  for  the  cost  of  food  purchased  by  the  cafeteria. 
The  government  assumes  responsibility  for  the  remainder 
of  the  bill.  It  also  provides  for  maintenance  of  the  dining 
room,  and  for  the  salaries  of  the  large  staff  of  administra- 
tive and  professional  personnel,  and  kitchen  employes. 

It  might  seem  that  the  preparation  of  three  carefully 
planned  meals  daily  for  more  than  1,200  persons  plus  the 
attempt  to  encourage  cleanliness  and  human  dignity,  would 
be  a  sizeable  enough  undertaking  for  one  project.  But  the 
dining  room  offers  two  additional  services  that  are  of  basic 
importance  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  The  first  is  a  service 
provided  by  the  department  of  social  work ;  the  second  that 
of  the  department  of  medical  and  dental  care.  An  educa- 
tional program  has  also  been  planned  but,  as  yet,  only  part 
of  it  has  been  undertaken. 

To  the  department  of  social  work  come  the  initial  ap- 
plications for  use  of  the  dining  room.  If  the  written  re- 
quest indicates  that  the  family  is  eligible  for  admission  on 
the  basis  of  income,  number  of  children,  and  proximity  to 
the  Comedor,  an  extensive  socio-economic  study  of  the 
family  is  made  by  a  professional  social  worker.  This  study, 
for  which  a  fee  of  3  pesos  is  charged  if  the  family  is  sub- 
sequently accepted,  is  similar  to  an  investigation  by  an 
American  relief  agency.  Data  are  obtained  about  other 
forms  of  public  or  private  assistance  received,  about  any  real 
property  owned.  The  amount  and  percentage  of  the  family 
income  spent  for  food,  housing,  clothing,  fuel  and  lighting, 
school  supplies,  and  other  items  of  expenditure  are  listed. 
Detailed  note  is  made  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 


home  and  its  hygienic  condition,  as  well  as  of  the  work- 
shops where  the  adults  are  employed  and  of  the  schools 
which  the  children  attend.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
amount  of  education  of  each  member  of  the  family;  to 
existing  family  relationships  and  relationships  with  other 
workers,  pupils,  and  neighbors.  The  nurse-dietitian  who 
accompanies  the  social  worker  is  concerned  with  discover- 
ing whether  the  family  diet  provides  enough  carbohydrates, 
proteins,  fats,  minerals,  and  vitamins  for  each  member  of 
the  family.  Since  the  traditional  food  of  the  poor  in 
Mexico  consists  of  tortillas  and  frijoles  or  blackbeans,  her 
report  frequently  notes  grave  inadequacy. 

If  the  department  of  social  work  recommends  acceptance 
of  the  family,  each  of  its  members  must  have  a  physical  ex- 
amination by  the  staff  physician  or  by  the  American  doctor 
who  is  temporarily  engaged  in  a  study  of  nutrition  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  An  examination  by  the  salaried 
dentist  is  also  a  requisite.  Unless  communicable  diseases 
are  discovered  which  would  endanger  other  patrons  of  the 
dining  room,  the  application  is  then  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee on  admissions  for  final  acceptance  or  rejection. 

ON  acceptance  of  an  application,  the  resources  of  the 
Comedor  are  put  in  motion  to  expedite  the  family's 
physical  and  economic  improvement.  The  social  worker 
offers  continuing  service  in  helping  the  father  or  mother  to 
find  a  more  remunerative  or  healthful  job,  and  in  aiding  the 
family  to  participate  in  community  educational  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  dietitian  assists  the  mother  who  wants 
to  better  her  homemaking.  Medical  examinations  are  re- 
peated at  three-month  intervals  to  discover  what  physical 
improvement  has  been  made;  the  dentist  furnishes  almost 
complete  restorative  and  preventive  service. 

Shelves  of  children's  books  and  low  tables  and  chairs 
await  the  youngsters  who  are  encouraged  to  come  to  the 
Comedor  to  read.  This  service  is  exceedingly  popular  in 
a  city  where  only  the  wealthy  can  buy  books  and  where  no 
public  library,  until  the  opening  of  the  fashionable  Amer- 
ican Franklin  Library,  provided  reading  material  for  home 
use.  Books  for  adults  on  child  care,  homemaking,  cooking 
and  nutrition  are  also  available.  Because  of  lack  of  space 
and  perhaps  personnel,  plans  for  holding  required  classes 
in  nutrition  for  mothers  have  not  yet  been  put  into  effect. 
For  similar  reasons  a  nursery,  where  mothers  could  leave 
small  children  during  mealtime,  is  still  only  a  proposal. 

The  success  of  the  Comedor  can  be  measured,  in  part, 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  patrons  are  prepared  to  discon- 
tinue its  use,  thus  making  room  for  others.  Some  families 
can  be  helped  to  a  position  of  greater  independence  within 
a  few  weeks ;  some  need  months.  The  Secretariat  of  Public 
Assistance  has  set  the  maximum  period  of  time  that  a  family 
may  use  the  dining  room  at  one  year  and  a  half.  Only  in 
rare  instances,  when  the  department  of  social  work  is  con- 
vinced that  a  somewhat  longer  period  would  yield  large 
results,  is  a  family  permitted  to  continue  eating  there  be- 
yond the  maximum  time  limitation. 

The  Secretariat  views  the  undertaking  as  an  investment 
in  citizenship  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  the  money 
and  energy  expended,  but  an  investment  that  must  reach 
quickly  as  many  persons  as  is  profitably  possible.  Sensing 
that  "it  is  later  than  you  think,"  Mexico  has  decided  that 
only  by  immediate  and  unremitting  efforts  can  a  country, 
whose  people  have  so  long  been  grievously  oppressed,  hope 
to  be  victorious  over  its  age-old  heritage  of  hunger  and 
sickness. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  Senate's  Special  Committee  on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning 
(the  George  committee)  filed  its  first  preliminary  report  on  November  18. 
The  two-and-a-half  page  report  is  concerned  with  cancellation  of  war  con- 
tracts disposition  and  sale  of  surplus  property,  and  industrial  demobilization  and 
reconversion.  But  in  spite  of  its  size  it  should,  perhaps,  not  be  regarded  as  only 
a  very  small  mouse  produced  by  a  mountain  after  months  of  labor.  There  are 
good  men  on  the  committee,  and  the  half-page  list  of  experts  they  heard  indicates 
that  they  have  been  talking  to  men  who  should  know  the  answers. 

The  report  reveals  that  the  government  has  already  found  it  necessary  to 
cancel  approximately  10,000  contracts  and  to  dispose  of  "large  surpluses"  of 
removable  property,  without  any  well-defined  policy  or  over-all  plan  for  doing 
so,  nor  "any  consideration  of  the  impact  on  the  national  economy."  To  cope  with 
this  problem,  which  will  be  greatly  intensified  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  com- 
mittee has  made  seven  recommendations.  They  are,  in  brief: 
1.  In  the  determination  of  what  con- 
ical care  because  of  the  war  emergency. 
In  explaining  their  emphatic  "No,"  the 
committee  conceded  that  a  critical  situ- 
ation existed  in  many  areas,  but  declared 
itself  unwilling  to  take  such  a  radical  step 
as  authorizing  federal  funds  to  cover  the 
need.  The  committee  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  some  means  could  be  found  other 
than  federal  aid  if  the  communities 
would  really  put  their  minds  to  the  prob- 


tracts  should  be  cancelled,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  employment  situ- 
ation, the  convertibility  of  the  contrac- 
tor's plant  to  civilian  production,  and  to 
other  factors. 

2.  The  power  of  final  determination 
of  funds  owing  a  contractor  as  the  result 
of  cancellation  should  be  placed  in  an  in- 
dependent tribunal  and  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  contracting  officers. 

3.  The  government  should  assume  the 
same  obligation  of  fair  and  speedy  settle- 
ment   to   all   war   contractors,    whether 
they   be   prime   contractors,   subcontrac- 
tors, or  "in   the  various  layers   of  con- 
tractors below  subcontractors." 

4.  The  prime  object  in   the   disposal 
of  war  plants  and  equipment  should  be 
their  return  to  competitive  economy. 

5.  Such  disposal  should  be  made  in  a 
manner  to  discourage  monopoly  and  en- 
courage small  enterprise. 

6.  Government       owned       equipment 
should    immediately    be    removed    from 
privately  owned  plants  upon  the  cancel- 
lation of  contracts. 

7.  The  prime  object  in  the  disposal  of 
surplus    war    supplies    should    be    their 
economic  use. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REQUEST  OF  OCTOBER 
27  for  early  action  by  Congress  on  a  pro- 
gram of  education  for  discharged  service- 
men has  been  translated  into  legislation 
by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  (S.  1509) 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

The  need  for  haste  is  indicated  by  the 
increasing  number  of  men  receiving  their 
discharge.  It  is  estimated  that  the  figure 
in  1944  will  reach  a  million  and  of  these 
only  about  10  percent  will  he  battle 
casualties. 

•»       *       * 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATION  COMMIT- 
tee  rejected  completely  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  request  for  funds  to  pro- 
vide physicians  in  areas  deprived  of  med- 


lem. Anyway,  it  concluded,  if  the  affected 
areas  "cannot  and  will  not  solve  their 
local  needs,"  maybe  Congress  will  do 
something  about  it  later. 

The  House  committee  was  kinder,  but 
not  much  kinder,  to  Dr.  Parran's  nurses 
training  program.  His  request  for  $10,- 
000,000  was  cut  to  $7,500,000  and  doubts 
were  cast  upon  his  figure  of  65,000  stu- 
dent nurses  as  the  year's  goal  to  fill  the 
need.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Parran 
was  being  conservative. 

*      *      * 

UNEMPLOYMENT  HIT  A  LOW  OF  700,000 
in  October,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

+      +      + 

THE  LUCE  "MANPOWER  BILL"  (HR 
.1556)  proposes  to  set  up  an  Army  anil 
Navy  Maintenance  Corps  into  which 
would  go  all  persons  deferred,  released, 
or  discharged  from  military  service. 
Members  would  be  given  ranks  and 
grades  comparable  to  the  army  and 
would  receive  the  same  pay,  allowances, 
pensions,  disability,  and  death  compen- 
sation. The  only  difference  would  be 
that  they  would  wear  no  uniform. 

After  setting  up  the  corps,  whenever  a 
public  or  private  employer  in  essential 
war  work  had  a  manpower  shortage  that 
could  not  be  met  through  voluntary  em- 
ployment, the  Secretary  of  War  would 
call  into  active  duty  the  number  of  quali- 
fied corps  men  needed  to  meet  the  short- 
age and  shoot  them  along  to  the  "hot" 
spot. 

Mrs.    Luce   has    rewritten    her   bill    a 


number  of  times  and  if  and  when  it 
reaches  the  floor  it  will,  probably,  have 
been  given  considerable  further  over- 
hauling. The  essential  features,  however, 
have  remained  the  same. 

It   rates    mention    because    it    is   being 
given  more  serious  attention  in  Congress 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  Mrs.  Luce 
believes  in  it  and  is  making  converts. 
»      *      •#• 

THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  SUBMITTED  TO 
Congress  for  "immediate  consideration" 
a  three-point  program  protecting  and  ex- 
tending the  security  rights  of  veterans. 
In  a  message  to  the  House  on  No- 
vember 23,  the  President  warned  that 
the  nation  must  give  notice  to  its  armed 
forces  that  the  people  at  home  do  not 
propose  to  let  them  down.  He  recom- 
mended legislation  and  federal  funds  for: 

1.  The  payment  of  a  uniform,  reason- 
able, mustering-out  pay  to  all  members 
of  the  armed  forces  upon  their  honorable 
discharge  or  transfer  to  inactive  duty. 

2.  A  uniform  system  of  unemployment 
compensation    payments    for    servicemen 
and  women  who  are  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment after  demobilization,  such  ben- 
efits to  be  fixed  irrespective  of  state  laws. 

3.  Full    credit    for    members    of    the 
armed    forces,    including    merchant    ma- 
rine, under  the  federal  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  law  for  their  period  of 
military  service. 

The  President  estimated  that  about 
one  half  of  the  returning  veterans  have 
no  unemployment  insurance  protection. 
Those  who  have,  he  said,  will  receive 
widely  varied  sums  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  amounts  paid  under  the  state 
laws.  He  said:  "It  is  plainly  a  federal 
responsibility  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  adequate  and  equitable  allowances  to 
these  men  and  women  who  are  unable  to 
find  employment  after  their  demobiliza- 
tion." 

Explaining  Item  3  on  his  list,  the  Pres- 
ident reminded  Congress  that  members 
of  the  armed  forces  do  not  receive  credit 
under  the  federal  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  law  for  their  period  of  mili- 
tary service.  He  asked  that  Congress 
take  immediate  steps  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation, placing  the  financial  burden  on  the 
federal  government  and  providing  for  all 
servicemen  on  a  uniform  liasis. 
*  *  * 

MRS.  BOLTON  OF  OHIO  is  SPONSOR  OF  A 
resolution  (H.  Res.  336)  authorizing  an 
investigation  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  various  federal 
agencies  in  connection  with  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Has  "P.R."  Failed? 

DURING  the  last  war,  parts  of  New  York  City  elected 
socialists  to  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  state  as- 
sembly. The  assemblymen  were  ousted.  Thoughtful  leaders 
like  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Alfred  E.  Smith  condemned 
the  ouster,  and  many  who  condoned  it  have  been  a  little 
bit  ashamed  ever  since.  This  November,  New  York  once 
again  leaped  into  the  limelight  with  a  display  of  wartime 
"radicalism."  Included  among  the  seventeen  city  council- 
men  just  elected  are  two  communists  and  a  left-wing  labor 
leader.  No  one  proposes  that  they  be  ousted,  but  a  familiar 
clamor  is  being  raised  against  the  system  of  proportional 
representation  under  which  they  were  elected. 

Some  persons  are  maintaining  that  P.R.  has  failed  be- 
cause no  such  proportion  as  three-seventeenths  of  the  peo- 
ple are  communists  or  left-wing  radicals.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  that  was  the  proportion  of  the  votes  cast  that 
went  to  the  left-wing  candidates.  The  radicals  were 
shrewd  enough  to  put  forward  able  candidates  who  were 
not  personally  obnoxious,  and  who  made  strong  appeals 
on  grounds  not  obviously  connected  with  communist  doc- 
trine. One  of  the  successful  communists  had  conducted 
himself  creditably  in  the  outgoing  council  and  the  other 
is  a  personable  Negro  newspaperman,  educated  at  Amherst 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  who  won  the  support  of  many 
non-radicals  as  the  best  trained  spokesman  for  the  special 
needs  of  Harlem. 

Other  minority  representation  was  secured  from  four  of 
the  five  boroughs.  The  three  successful  Republicans  and 
one  right-wing  American  Labor  Party  councilman  were 
all  recommended  by  reputable  newspapers  and  by  the  non- 
partisan  Citizens  Union.  Presumably  none  of  them  could 
have  been  elected  without  P.  R.,  for  the  Democrats  made 
almost  a  clean  sweep  of  the  local  offices  filled  by  plurality 
elections  throughout  the  city. 

Especially  noteworthy  was  the  election,  with  votes  to 
spare,  of  former  Borough  President  Stanley  M.  Isaacs, 
and  Council  Minority  Leader  Genevieve  B.  Earle,  only 
woman  member  of  the  last  city  charter  commission.  Both, 
previously  elected  as  independents,  this  time  ran  on  the 
official  Republican  ticket.  Apparently  the  voters'  freedom 
of  selection  under  P.  R.  has  influenced  the  personnel  of 
both  major  parties. 

Though  the  Democrats  will  have  a  working  majority  in 
the  council  as  heretofore,  their  margin  now  is  only  10  to  7. 
Thanks  to  the  full  representation  of  minorities,  any  two 
of  the  best  Democrats  will  always  be  in  a  position  to  block 
action  if  the  majority  is  tempted  to  put  partisan  interests 
above  those  of  the  public. 

Besides  New  York,  eight  other  American  cities  elected 
their  councils  by  proportional  representation  this  year. 
They  were  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  and  Hamilton,  Ohio ;  Cam- 
bridge and  Lowell,  Mass.;  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  and  Boulder,  Colo.  One  of  the  most  notable 
results  was  in  Yonkers,  a  cosmopolitan  community  on  the 
northern  border  of  New  York  City,  where  the  independent 
City  Manager  League  reelected  three  councilmen  out  of 
five  and  continued  a  successful  good  government  regime 
in  control. 


One  community  adopted  P.  R.  for  the  first  time  this 
fall.  This  was  the  little  seashore  resort  of  Long  Beach, 
L.  I.  As  in  all  the  other  American  P.  R.  cities  except 
New  York,  the  city  council  chosen  there  by  P.  R.  will 
appoint  and  control  a  city  manager. 

Wartime  Child  Labor 


"^HE  growth  of  child  labor  in  this  country  under  war 

L  conditions  and  some  of  the  problems  it  raises  —  im- 
mediate and  postwar  —  are  spread  before  us  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Pointing  out  that  "we  never  know,  between  Census  years, 
the  exact  number  of  employed  children,"  the  report  esti- 
mates, on  the  basis  of  available  data,  that  at  least  3,000,000 
boys  and  girls  are  holding  wage-earning  jobs,  750,000  of 
them  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  represents  a  500 
percent  increase  over  pre-war  figures  in  many  communities. 

Among  the  major  problems  created  by  the  increasing 
use  of  school-age  youth  to  help  meet  manpower  shortages 
are  those  of  neglected  schooling;  injuries  to  health  through 
unsuitable  employment,  long  hours,  accidents;  distorted 
ideas  of  earning  capacity  and  "a  fair  wage." 

The  report  urges  stay-in-school  drives  in  every  com- 
munity, and  plans  for  postwar  educational  rehabilitation 
for  young  people  now  leaving  school  prematurely.  It  points 
to  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  physical  examination 
before  a  minor  enters  employment,  and  more  careful  regula- 
tion of  part  time  work  for  children  still  in  school.  On 
the  question  of  wartime  wages,  the  report  shows  that 
earnings  of  50  to  75  cents  an  hour,  now  available  to  many 
boys  in  their  early  teens,  are  not  only  stimulating  the 
movement  of  youth  from  school  to  jobs,  but  in  the  post- 
war adjustment,  will  probably  mean  "a  good  deal  of  re- 
sentment and  rebellion"  on  the  part  of  young  workers. 

This  sobering  review  emphasizes  the  need  to  check  illegal 
employment  of  young  people  through  better  enforcement 
of  state  labor  and  school  attendance  laws.  Further,  it 
underscores  the  need  to  maintain  child  labor  standards, 
which  "many  states  already  have  needlessly  lowered."  All 
such  proposals,  the  report  submits,  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  local  .  manpower  needs,  the  importance  to 
the  war  effort  of  the  industry  requesting  modifications, 
and  the  effect  of  the  proposed  changes  on  the  welfare  of 
the  community's  children. 

Welcome  to  America 

NATIONS  like  individuals  make  mistakes,"  said 
President  Roosevelt  recently  in  asking  Congress  to 
repeal  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts.  Last  month,  our  mis- 
take in  permitting  such  insults  to  a  great  people  to  appear  on 
our  statute  books  was  rectified  when  the  Senate  followed 
the  House  in  approving  legislation  lifting  the  ban  against 
Chinese  immigration  and  naturalization.  Now,  at  last, 
Americans  can  be  free  from  a  feeling  of  hypocrisy  when 
they  express  their  warm  admiration  of  a  brave  and  stalwart 
people. 

Our  welcome  to  the  Chinese,  however,  is  more  sincere 
than  extensive.  Even  with  the  Exclusion  Acts  things  of 
the  past,  under  the  immigration  law  quotas,  no  more  than 
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105  Chinese  a  year  can  be  admitted  to  these  shores  on 
permanent  visas.  Only  these  and  certain  others  who  came 
here  before  1924  are  eligible  for  citizenship.  There  is 
certainly  no  reason  to  fear  that  through  our  change  of 
heart  we  have  placed  American  labor  in  danger  of  unfair 
competition. 

Just  what  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  Chinese  immigration 
will  be  in  relation  to  immigration  as  a  whole  can  be  judged 
from  a  glance  at  a  recent  report  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  cover- 
ing the  twelve-month  period  ending  June  30,  1943.  In 
that  period,  though  immigration  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  since 
the  Civil  War,  23,725  newcomers  entered  this  country 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  permanently.  The  total 
permissible  quota  for  the  year  was  153,774.  During  the 
year,  the  service  assisted  in  the  naturalization  of  318,933 
new  citizens,  including  37,474  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  52,274  natives  of  enemy  countries.  Among  these  were 
the  1,425  service  men  and  women  who  were  granted  their 
citizenship  while  overseas.  This  is  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ican history  that  naturalization  has  ever  taken  place  on 
foreign  soil. 

UNRRA  Set  to  Go 

ON  November  29  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  the  council 
of  delegates  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  adjourned  its  first  formal  ses- 
sion. After  just  three  weeks  its  initial  task  was  finished, 
and  UNRRA  was  set  to  go.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
October  1943,  page  272,  and  Survey  Graphic,  December 
1943,  page  487.) 

Of  good  omen  to  the  distressed  peoples  of  the  world  as 
well  as  to  the  future  of  international  cooperation,  seems 
this  record  of  swift  and  practical  accomplishment.  The 
first  day  saw  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  former  governor  of 
New  York,  unanimously  elected  as  director  general.  As 
director  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Operations,  Mr.  Lehman  had  had  much  to 
do  with  making  UNRRA  possible. 

Immediately  presented  to  the  conference  was  an  anticipa- 
tion of  cost — $2,500,000,000 — based  on  estimates  of  need. 
There  are  approximately  twenty-one  to  thirty  million  home- 
less or  displaced  persons  in  Europe  alone.  Early  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  an  administrative  budget  for  UNRRA 
itself  of  $10,000,000  for  the  first  year,  with  personnel 
of  an  international  character,  selected  solely  on  the  basis 
of  individual  competence,  and  with  salary  levels  adequate 
enough  to  ensure  high  qualifications. 

Dubbed  by  correspondents  a  "world  community  chest," 
UNRRA  will  get  funds  and  supplies  from  member  nations 
in  amounts  based  on  one  percent  of  their  national  income. 
Policies  governing  distribution  include  a  "due  regard  to 
the  degree  of  urgency,  and  to  the  extent  of  damage  suf- 
fered by  member  governments."  The  comparatively  "rich" 
nations  that  have  gold  supplies  and  foreign  exchange  will 
have  to  use  some  of  these  funds  to  purchase  what  they  need, 
and  will  not  be  allowed  to  stock  up  for  themselves  food- 
stuffs and  other  supplies  needed  for  the  immediate  relief 
of  "poorer"  countries.  The  policies  provide  that  all  sup- 
plies must  be  distributed  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
or  political  belief.  Plans  for  agricultural  rehabilitation 
apply  only  to  the  first  crop-year  after  the  war,  responsibility 
for  long  range  planning  being  vested  in  other  agencies. 

Chairmanship  of  the  four  important  standing  committees 
of  the  council  is  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  supplies. 


Canada;  financial  control,  United  States;  European  area, 
Great  Britain ;  Far  Eastern  area,  China. 

Very  practically,  Mr.  Lehman  in  his  final  press  con- 
ference, stressed  the  importance  of  making  administrative 
funds  quickly  available.  The  United  States  quota  of  the 
total  will  be  $1,356,000,000  and  President  Roosevelt  nas 
already  asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
amounts  from  this  country  as  they  are  needed. 

Housing  Management 

T3AD  management  practices  are  among  the  principal 
•U  causes  of  the  deplorable  housing  conditions  in  New 
York's  Harlem,  according  to  persons  who  have  studied 
the  situation.  To  cope  with  this  problem  the  Urban 
Housing  Management  Association,  Inc.,  began  operations 
on  December  1.  A  non-profit  corporation  formed  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  Negro  enterprise  in  the  field  of 
housing  management,  the  association  is  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Urban  League  and  a  group  of  persons  interested 
in  promoting  better  living  conditions  in  the  area.  Staffed 
entirely  by  Negroes,  it  accepts  the  management  of  property 
which  complies  with  its  standards  from  financial  institu- 
tions and  from  corporate  and  individual  owners.  All  main- 
tenance work  in  connection  with  the  buildings  under  its 
management  is  done  by  Negroes. 

Though  Harlem  is  America's  largest  Negro  community, 
most  of  its  property  is  owned  or  controlled  by  white 
owners.  It  is  largely  handled  by  white  real  estate  opera- 
tors who,  maintaining  that  Negroes  require  a  special  hand- 
ling technique  in  which  they  are  experts,  have  incited  con- 
ditions of  bad  faith  between  owners  and  tenants.  The 
Urban  Housing  Management  Association,  besides  bringing 
an  opportunity  for  Negroes  themselves  to  demonstrate  good 
management  practices  in  the  area,  hopes  also  to  prove  that 
through  such  practices  property  in  Negro  areas  can  be 
made  properly  lucrative. 

And  So  On 

THE  American  Friends.  Service  Committee  reports  that 
the  needs  of  most  displaced  refugees  in  North  Africa 
cannot  be  met  adequately  during  the  period  of  active  war- 
fare. Their  immediate  needs  are  being  met  through  job 
placements  and  emergency  aid,  "but  the  larger  solutions  of 
repatriation,  resettlement,  or  assimilation  can  only  be 
achieved  on  a  comprehensive  scale  in  the  postwar  period." 
.  .  The  service  of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  in  New 
York  is  to  be  extended  so  that  policies  may  be  issued  on 
a  "rated  basis"  to  applicants  with  minor  physical  impair- 
ments. Costs  to  standard  policyholders  in  this  low  cost, 
over-the-counter  form  of  protection  devised  by  the  late 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  will  not  be  affected  in  any  way.  .  . 
In  New  York,  the  cooperators  of  the  Amalgamated  Hous- 
ing Corporation  and  the  Amalgamated  Dwellings,  co- 
operative housing  developments  founded  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  are  setting  up  a 
fund  to  pay  one  half  the  rent  of  the  families  of  tenants 
who  are  expected  to  be  called  into  the  armed  services  by 
the  father-draft.  It  is  estimated  that  this  "Victory  Rental 
Chest"  can  be  maintained  by  $1  to  $1.50  monthly  con- 
tributions from  all  tenant-cooperators.  .  .  .  Seven  out  of 
ten  Americans  think  the  present  war  will  not  be  the  last, 
according  to  a  recent  sample  survey  undertaken  by  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center,  University  of  Denver. 
More  than  half  the  people  questioned  in  the  poll  said  that 
they  believed  that  there  would  always  be  wars. 
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The  Social  Front 


War  and  Welfare 


XylACHINERY  for  coordination,  con- 
•*•*•*•  sultation,  and  joint  planning  among 
private  agencies  long  experienced  in  over- 
seas relief  is  provided  by  a  new  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies,  formed 
last  month.  Membership  is  limited  to 
agencies  of  proved  financial  stability  and 
operating  efficiency,  and  whose  purposes 
are  neither  political  nor  propagandistic. 
Among  the  fifteen  organizations  already 
members  are  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  the  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  American 
Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  YMCA, 
and  the  National  Board  of  the  YMCA. 
Chairman  is  Professor  Joseph  P.  Cham- 
berlain of  Columbia  University,  member 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Political 
Refugees  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Survey  Associates.  One  of  the  immediate 
purposes  will  be  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  voluntary  agencies  with  the  new  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Food  for  Freedom — Launched  this  fall 
as  a  new  national  agency,  Food  for  Free- 
dom, Inc.,  expects  to  conduct  a  nation- 
wide educational  campaign  about  food 
problems.  A  non-governmental  agency, 
in  no  way  associated  with  the  food  trade 
interests,  it  sponsored  the  first  National 
Consumers  Food  Conference  this  fall  in 
Cleveland.  Discussions  covered  such 
topics  as  "How  Well  Is  Our  Food  Dis- 
tribution System  Working,"  "The  School 
Lunch  Program,"  "Best  Use  of  Food  in 
Wartime,"  and  "How  to  Step  Up  Home 
Production."  Similar  conferences  are 
planned  for  other  regions  as  is  a  general 
informational  and  field  service.  Officers 
are  Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow,  chairman; 
James  J.  Patton,  vice-chairman;  Mrs. 
Edward  McCauley,  secretary;  William 
J.  Flather,  treasurer.  The  executive  sec- 
retary is  Harold  Weston. 

Junior  Service  Corps — Cooperation  of 
over  twenty  youth  serving  agencies  in 
New  York  City  was  enlisted  last  month 
in  the  formation  of  a  Junior  Service 
Corps  by  Grover  Whalen,  chairman  of 
the  local  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Of- 
fice. In  discussing  ways  and  means,  it 
was  explained  that  the  Junior  Service 
Corps  is  not  a  new  membership  organiza- 
tion, but  a  method  by  which  boys  and 
girls  already  members  of  other  organiza- 
tions can  receive  recognition  of  services 
rendered  to  the  war  effort.  Those  who 
pledge  themselves  to  give  one  hour  a 


week  to  some  approved  project  will  re- 
ceive insignia  through  corps  directors  in 
the  city's  five  boroughs.  Among  the 
projects  already  undertaken  that  entitle 
youth  agency  members  to  Junior  Service 
Corps  insignia  are:  clerical  service  to 
OPA,  draft  boards,  and  ration  boards; 
salvage  collection;  bond  and  war  stamp 
sales;  making  toys  and  furnishings  for 
war  nurseries;  scrapbooks  and  comforts 
for  men  in  service. 

War  and  Children — Available  now 
from  the  New  York  State  Board  of  So- 
cial Welfare  in  the  report  "Effect  of  the 
War  on  Children,"  is  the  full  record  of 
eight  public  hearings  held  last  spring  by 
a  special  committee  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  No- 
vember 1943,  page  313.] 

Evidence  from  individuals  and  social 
agencies  in  New  York  City,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Troy,  Binghamton,  Albany,  and 
many  other  communities  is  summarized 
to  show  many  different  aspects  of  the 
problem,  such  as  the  parent's  role,  school 
and  delinquency,  working  mothers, 
changed  economic  status,  psychological 
effects.  The  final  section  on  community 
planning  stresses  the  present  challenge, 
the  need  for  fundamental  changes  in  at- 
titudes as  well  as  in  planning  procedures, 
and  the  need  for  unity. 

Dietitians  Needed — One  thousand 
women  dietitians  are  critically  needed  for 
overseas  work,  according  to  Major  Helen 
Burns,  director  of  medical  department 
dietitians  for  the  surgeon  general  of  the 
army.  Army  training  courses  are  avail- 
able at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Brooke  General 
Hospital,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Fitzsimons 
General  Hospital,  Denver,  Col.;  and 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Appointment  carries  rank  equivalent  to 
second  lieutenant  with  pay  and  privileges 
of  that  grade.  Candidates  must  be  under 
forty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  college  de- 
gree and  a  major  in  foods  and  nutrition, 
or  institutional  management. 

News  to  Prisoners — First  copies  of  an 
American  Red  Cross  newsletter  prepared 
for  distribution  to  American  prisoners  in 
Germany  and  the  Far  East  were  mailed 
last  month.  Contents  deal  with  subjects 
not  connected  with  the  war,  and  include 
state  and  local  items,  and  short  feature 
stories.  In  the  first  issue  also  was  a 
Chick  Young  comic  strip,  "Blondie,"  a 
sports  column  by  Hy  Turkin,  and  a  Stan- 
ley Woodward  sports  letter.  Baseball 


and  football  scores  will  be  a  regular  fea- 
ture. Copy  must  clear  through  the  U.  S. 
War  Department  and  Office  of  Censor- 
ship, and  also  through  the  censors  and 
war  departments  of  enemy  nations.  Dis- 
tribution is  through  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee  in  Geneva. 

Practical  Nurses — Shortage  of  regis- 
tered nurses,  due  to  diversion  to  the 
armed  forces,  has  prompted  a  systematic 
recruitment  and  training  of  "practical 
nurses"  for  service  in  hospitals  and  in 
private  homes.  Commenting  editorially 
on  this  move,  The  New  York  Times  sees 
it  as  "no  wartime  stopgap."  Says  the 
paper:  "The  practical  nurse  has  always 
had  her  place  in  the  hospital  and  the 
home.  Her  medical  education  is  not  as 
thorough  as  that  of  her  registered  col- 
league, but  she  makes  it  possible  for  the 
less  affluent  to  receive  the  kind  of  care 
that  they  need.  She  is  a  homemaker  as 
well  as  a  nurse.  She  earns  a  respectable 
five  to  seven  dollars  a  day  in  these  parts. 
She  is  a  necessity  in  peace  as  well  as  in 


Accidents  in  Wartime — Contrary  to 
experience  in  previous  wars,  civilian  ac- 
cident rates  during  this  one  have  shown 
a  commendably  stable  trend,  according  to 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Although  the  1941  rate  was  about 
8  percent  above  that  in  1940,  a  slight  de- 
cline took  place  in  1942,  with  similar 
experience  so  far  in  1943.  During  the 
two  years  of  World  War  I,  the  rate  rose 
steadily.  So  far  both  occupational  and 
railroad  accidents,  two  of  the  major 
reasons  for  increase  in  the  last  war,  have 
been  well  under  control.  Last  year,  acci- 
dents of  all  types  took  93,000  lives  in  this 
country. 

War  Activities — Evidence  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  San  Francisco  Jewish 
Community  Center  has  broadened  its  es- 
sential civilian  services  to  include  war 
services  is  to  be  found  in  its  just-published 
annual  report.  It  maintains  a  hospitality 
center  for  men  and  women  in  uniform ; 
a  training  center  for  civilian  war  serv- 
ices; gives  classes  in  home  nursing,  nutri- 
tion, map  reading,  first  aid,  home  appli- 
ances, and  air  raid  protection.  It  serves 
as  headquarters  of  an  advisory  draft 
board,  as  naval  reception  center  for 
evacuees,  and  as  a  Red  Cross  disaster 
relief  center. 

I  'nici'ie  Service — A  unique  meeting  of 
over  500  parents  and  relatives  of  service- 
men who  are  prisoners  of  war  was  held 
in  New  York  City  last  month  at  St. 
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Thomas'  Episcopal  Church,  arranged  for 
by  the  National  War  Fund.  The  au- 
dience was  given  firsthand  information 
about  the  way  American  prisoners  of  war 
are  being  treated  by  Tracy  Strong,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  War  Prisoners  Aid 
of  the  International  YMCA,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  an  overseas  tour 
of  prison  camps.  "The  great  majority  are 
protected  against  inhuman  treatment  by 
the  universal  observance  of  the  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,"  said  Mr. 
Strong.  "They  are  treated  as  soldiers, 
not  as  prisoners." 

The  Public's  Health 

DOSTWAR  problems  of  morale  re- 
ceived the  major  proportion  of  atten- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
held  in  New  York  last  month.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Dr.  James  S.  Plant, 
director  of  the  Essex  County  Juvenile 
Clinic,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Nolan  D.  C. 
Lewis,  professor  of  psychiatry,  Columbia 
University;  and  Dr.  George  Stevenson, 
executive  director  of  the  committee. 

"In  the  readjustment  that  follows  the 
war,"  said  Dr.  Plant,  "there  will  be  no 
single  problem  greater  than  that  of  the 
reassembling  of  the  individual."  He 
warned  of  the  problem  of  tolerance  that 
every  family  now  separated  will  face 
when  its  members  are  brought  together 
again.  Though  the  whole  tendency  of  an 
age  of  specialization  which  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  the  war  has  been  to  break 
down  the  individual's  sense  of  worth- 
whileness,  he  said,  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem of  future  peace  rests  in  the  integrity 
of  the  individual.  Individuals,  he  main- 
tained, must  be  helped  to  understand 
their  anxieties  and  fears,  must  be  taught 
to  appreciate  the  role  of  symbols  in  the 
discussion  of  reality  experiences,  must 
be  able  to  see  before  themselves  a  cause 
in  which  they  are  willing  to  lose  them- 
selves if  a  sufficiently  strong  morale  is  to 
be  attained  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  postwar  period. 

Dr.  Lewis  named  the  psychological 
"public  enemies"  that  will  menace  the 
coming  generation  as  abnormal  fears, 
worry,  indecision,  inferiority  feelings, 
and  boredom.  He  expressed  the  fear  that 
they  will  be  even  more  prevalent  in  the 
future  than  at  the  present,  because  of 
"our  failure  in  the  field  of  education." 
But  because  those  who  are  now  young 
will  get  the  full  brunt  of  "the  results  of 
a  great  mass  of  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic blundering"  they  "will  need  as 
much  mental  equilibrium  as  can  be 
acquired." 

Dr.  Stevenson  reported  on  the  work 
of  the  committee  during  the  past  year, 
pointing  out  that  "the  foremost  task  has 
been  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
selection  of  those  entering  the  armed 
forces."  Harry  Pelhnm  Barnes,  the  com- 


mittee's treasurer,  paid  a  special  tribute 
to  the  late  Clifford  W.  Beers,  its  founder. 
Presiding  at  the  meeting  was  Dr.  Adolr 
Meyer,  the  committee's  president  since  its 
establishment  thirty-four  years  ago.  Dr. 
Meyer  recently  announced  his  coming 
retirement. 

Skin  Bank —  First  skin  bank  to  be  or- 
ganized in  this  country  was  recently  set 
up  in  the  Pennsylvania  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  where  fifty 
long  term  convicts  have  been  typed  and 
are  ready  to  make  skin  donations  wher- 
ever needed.  The  bank  grew  out  of  ap- 
peals for  volunteers  to  give  skin  to  badly 
burned  children.  Herbert  M.  Goddard, 
chairman  of  the  penitentiary  board  of 
trustees,  has  announced  plans  to  organize 
skin  donors  in  prisons  throughout  the 
country. 

School  Health — A  selective  service  re- 
port that  25  percent  of  the  eighteen  and 
nineteen-year-old  draftees  Were  not  physi- 
cally acceptable  for  general  military  serv- 
ice has  stimulated  plans  in  Illinois  for  the 
development  of  "more  effective,  continu- 
ous, and  coordinated  public  health  pro- 
grams in  the  schools."  A  joint  committee 
of  state  officials,  educators  and  public 
health  officers,  formed  last  September,  is 
conducting  a  thorough  study  of  school 
health  programs.  The  study  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Clair,  E.  Turner,  profes- 
sor of  public  health  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  an  expert  on 
school  health  programs,  who  has  been 
brought  to  the  state  by  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Health. 

Birth  Control— "Better  Health  for  13,- 
000,000"  is  the  title  of  a  recent  publica- 
tion by  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion of  America  (501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.Y.,)  covering  the  re- 
sults of  birth  control  demonstrations  un- 
der public  auspices  among  groups  of 
southern  Negroes.  The  demonstrations 
which  took  place  over  a  two-year  period 
were  undertaken  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
in  Berkeley  and  Lee  Counties,  S.  C.,  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  whether  the  most 
disadvantaged  groups  in  our  population 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  employ 
methods  of  family  planning  to  help  solve 
some  of  their  health  problems.  They  were 
stimulated  by  vital  statistics  which  show 
that  maternal  deathrates  among  Negroes 
are  twice  as  high  as  among  whites,  and 
that  Negro  infant  mortality  is  \*/2  times 
as  great  as  the  white  rate. 

In  the  Nashville  demonstration,  5,000 
home  visits  were  made  by  public  health 
nurses  to  women  whose  physical  condi- 
tion did  not  warrant  childbirth  and  2,000 
women  were  urged  to  come  to  clinics  for 
examination  and  service.  Of  the  patients 
who  accepted  the  physicians'  advice,  88 
percent  were  successful  in  postponing 
pregnancy  until  their  health  had  im- 


proved. In  Berkeley  County,  S.  C.,  80 
percent  of  the  1,000  patients  visited  were 
A-illing  and  able  to  follow  the  birth  con- 
trol methods  prescribed.  The  Lee  County 
demonstration  was  equally  successful. 
Included  in  the  report  is  a  description  of 
the  eductaional  efforts  undertaken  by 
Negro  organizations  during  the  past 
three  years  to  give  the  "rank  and  file" 
an  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  planned 
parenthood. 

Hearing — Over  4,000,000  children  a 
year  now  receive  hearing  tests  through 
audiometers,  according  to  Warren  H. 
Gardner,  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  who 
spoke  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  School  Health  Association. 
Among  other  findings,  the  tests  have  re- 
vealed that:  about  5  percent  of  any  large 
group  of  children  may  be  expected  to 
have  some  hearing  deficiency;  about  \l/n 
percent  to  have  one  bad  ear;  one  percent, 
to  have  hearing  handicaps  warranting 
special  adjustment  in  the  schoolroom. 


"The  peoples  of  the  earth  are  one 
family,"  says  the  caption  under  this 
illustration  in  "The  Races  of  Man- 
kind," Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  No. 
85.  It  is  but  one  of  the  numerous 
intriguing  line  drawings  by  Rhcin- 
hardt  which  are  interspersed  through- 
out the  text  of  a  simple  exposition 
of  the  fallacies  of  race  prejudice. 
Based  on  scientific  findings  and  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
Scientific  Workers,  the  pamphlet  re- 
futes irrevocably  the  assumption  that 
progress  in  civilization  has  been  the 
monopoly  of  one  race;  or  that  "char- 
acter" is  in  any  way  a  racial  charac- 
teristic. Price  10  cents  from  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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The  full  significance  of  these  findings 
emerges  when  they  are  related  to  the 
studies  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  Research  Council 
which  show  that  25  to  30  percent  of  ears 
with  slight  hearing  loss  now  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  marked  losses  within  five 
years. 

In  order  to  prevent  deafness  as  well  as 
to  bring  aid  to  the  hard  of  hearing,  the 
American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, which  celebrates  its  silver  anniver- 
sary in  1944,  has  devised  a  seven-point 
legislative  plan.  The  recommendations 
include:  scientific  hearing  tests  for  all 
children;  otological  follow-up  including 
examination,  treatment,  and  care;  itin- 
erant instruction  in  lip-reading,  voice, 
and  speech ;  vocational  guidance  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  school  child,  and  assist- 
ance in  job  placement  for  all  persons  so 
handicapped ;  full  time  directors  of  work 
for  the  hard  of  hearing  on  the  staffs  of 
the  state  departments  of  health  and  edu- 
cation ;  training  courses  in  lip-reading  in 
state  teachers  colleges  and  universities. 

A  fairly  detailed  discussion  of  what 
can  be  done  toward  the  prevention  of 
deafness  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
hard  of  hearing  is  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  kindred  group  program  on  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped  of  last 
spring's  session  of  the  California  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.  (Price  50  cents 
from  Mrs.  M.  R.  Miller,  1209  Crenshaw 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.)  The 
program,  which  was  arranged  by  Dr. 
B.  V.  Morkovin,  chairman  of  the  social 
service  committee  of  the  Pacific  zone, 
American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, touched  on  the  training  programs  for 
the  various  types  of  physically  handi- 
capped, but  placed  particular  emphasis 
on  the  hard  of  hearing. 

The  White  Plague — Tuberculosis  is 
taking  a  higher  death  toll  in  proportion 
to  other  causes  in  urban  and  rural  war 
impact  areas  than  in  urban  and  rural 
"non-critical  areas,"  according  to  a  sam- 
pling of  1942  death  certificates  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  analyzed 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Public  Health  Re- 
ports, bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  However,  figures  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole — which  so  far  are  only 
provisional — show  no  serious  reversal  of 
the  favorable  tuberculosis  mortality  trend 
which  has  been  in  evidence  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Between  1900  and  1920, 
the  mortality  rate  from  this  disease  was 
cut  in  half,  and  it  was  halved  again  in  the 
next  twenty  years,  so  that  in  1940  it  was 
less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  in 
1900.  The  rate  for  1941  established  an 
all  time  low.  Provisional  figures  for  1942, 
however,  indicate  a  slight  increase.  The 
report  points  out  that  though  a  war  pe- 
riod brings  about  conditions  which  may 
aggravate  the  incidence  of  the  disease,  it 
also  brings  about  certain  measures  which 


may  have  long  range  favorable  effects. 
Specifically,  these  are  the  mass  X-raying 
of  millions  of  persons  in  induction  centers 
and  war  industries,  bringing  to  light 
thousands  of  cases  in  the  early  stages. 
In  Massachusetts,  only  15  percent  of 
the  men  rejected  by  the  army  because  of 
tuberculosis  have  been  found  to  be  cases 
previously  reported  to  the  state.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  Massachusetts 
Health  Journal,  the  great  majority  of 
such  rejectees  are  greatly  surprised  to 
learn  of  their  condition.  Approximately 
10  percent  have  been  found  to  have  the 
disease  in  an  advanced  stage.  .  .  .  The 
Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 
reports  that  the  state  tuberculosis  hospi- 
tals attempting  to  cope  with  the  personnel 
shortage  are  finding  ex-sanatoria  patients 
a  valuable  resource.  Many  former  pa- 
tients who  have  had  difficulty  finding 
employment  in  the  outside  world  because 
of  their  limited  work  capacity,  have  been 


fitted  into  sanatoria  positions  where  they 
can  work  under  controlled  conditions. . . . 
In  Illinois  the  state  department  of  public 
health,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  local  health  of- 
ficers, and  tuberculosis  associations,  is 
offering  war  industries  a  special  tuber- 
culosis case-finding  service.  At  the  request 
of  an  industrial  plant,  the  department 
brings  in  without  charge  equipment  and 
personnel  for  X-raying  all  workers  will- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Reports  on  the  results  of  the  pictures  are 
sent  to  the  workers'  private  physicians. 
A  similar  program  in  operation  in  New 
Jersey  on  a  demonstration  basis  is  re- 
ported in  "Tuberculosis  Control  in  New 
Jersey:  1942,"  the  annual  report  of  the 
New  Jersey  Tuberculosis  League.  Of 
40,092  workers  X-rayed  in  nine  industrial 
plants,  507  showed  signs  suggestive  of 
tuberculosis.  The  suspects  were  referred 
to  local  agencies  for  follow-up  care. 


Concerning  Children 


'"THE  War  Manpower  Commission, 
*•  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  recently 
collaborated  on  the  statement  of  policies 
applicable  to  the  part  time  employment 
of  school  age  children.  The  first  obliga- 
tion of  these  youth,  says  the  "statement," 
is  to  take  advantage  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Schools,  employers,  and  parents 
must  realize  their  responsibility  in  safe- 
guarding the  welfare  and  development  of 
youth.  Where  employment  is  necessary, 
a  local  advisory  committee  with  repre- 
sentatives of  business,  industry,  the  press, 
organized  labor,  and  other  interested 
groups,  should  be  appointed  by  the  school 
authority  to  oversee  employment.  For 
students  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  old, 
hours  of  employment  should  not  exceed 
four  on  school  days,  nor  eight  on  days 
when  school  is  not  in  session,  and  stu- 
dents should  not  work  later  than  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Fourteen  and  fif- 
teen-year-olds should  not  work  more 
than  three  hours  on  school  days,  or  eight 
on  non-school  days,  nor  before  seven 
A.  M.  nor  after  seven  P.  M.  One  day  in 
seven  should  be  free  from  employment. 
Wages  are  to  be  at  the  same  rate  as 
adult  wages  for  similar  job  performance, 
and  should  in  no  case  be  lower  than 
wages  set  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Behavior  Project — Beginning  in  1937  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  U.S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau carried  on  a  project  in  community 
organization  for  treatment  of  behavior 
problems  in  children.  Services  of  this 
project  have  now  been  brought  to  a  close 
but,  as  a  direct  outgrowth,  St.  Paul  has 
set  up  a  coordinating  center  for  com- 
munity services  to  children.  Community 
agencies  are  cooperating  with  the  center. 


From  1937  to  1943,  1,500  persons  were 
registered  with  the  project  for  the  case- 
work or  group  work  program,  727  chil- 
dren were  treated  individually,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  and  one  half  years  at- 
tendance at  group  work  programs  was 
more  than  80,000.  A  complete  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  the  experiment  is  now 
in  preparation. 

Day  Care — In  many  states  and  commu- 
nities, the  number  of  day  care  centers  is 
steadily  growing.  The  Pennsylvania 
Committee  on  Child  Care  of  the  state 
Council  of  Defense  reports  that  it  has 
opened  twenty  centers  throughout  the 
state,  equipped  for  900  children.  Federal 
funds  under  the  Lanham  act  have  been 
granted  for  seven  centers.  In  New  York 
City  the  number  of  day  care  centers  for 
children  of  working  mothers  has  reached 
twenty-eight.  All-day  care  is  given  to 
1,335  pre-school  children,  six  days  a 
week.  Six  hundred  school  age  children 
come  to  these  centers  after  school. 

Injured  Children — Statistics  based  on 
workmen's  compensation  cases  show  an 
unmistakable  increase  in  total  injuries  to 
minors,  according  to  information  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Child.  Part  of 
the  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the 
greater  number  of  minors  now  employed 
but,  on  the  whole,  youth  under  eighteen 
tend  to  show  a  higher  accident  rate  than 
adults  in  comparable  work.  In  Illinois, 
injuries  to  minors  in  1942  grew  by  60 
percent  over  the  1941  figure;  in  New 
York  by  58  percent.  In  Wisconsin  the 
increase  was  135  percent.  A  Pennsyl- 
vania report  states:  "Our  records  show 
an  increase  of  accidents  out  of  proportion 
to  the  number  of  sixteen  and  seventeen- 
year-old  children  employed."  According 
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to  reports  published  in  New  York  ana 
Wisconsin,  injuries  to  illegally  employed 
minors  showed  a  100  percent  increase, 
considerably  higher  than  among  those  em- 
ployed in  conformity  with  the  state  child 
labor  laws. 

Homes — New  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  foster  homes  for 
boarding  children  are  being  tried  out  in 
many  communities.  In  New  York  City, 
3,000  boys  and  girls  need  homes  now, 
and  visiting  nurses  of  the  city  health  de- 
partment have  been  asked  to  inquire 
about  the  possibilities  for  boarding  chil- 
dren when  they  notice  a  suitable  home. 
Chicago,  Syracuse,  and  Seattle  have  al- 
ready carried  on  extensive  campaigns  to 
find  foster  homes;  and  recently  Indian- 
apolis has  started  a  "Board-a-Child  Cam- 
paign." 

In  Occupied  Europe —  A  "Study  of  the 
Health  of  Children  in  Occupied  Europe," 
published  in  Montreal  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office,  presents  such  facts 
as  are  available  about  food  supplies,  legal 
rations,  food  quality,  diet  deficiencies, 
and  general  living  conditions  throughout 
Hitler  controlled  territory.  There  is  also 
a  brief  treatment  of  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  spreading  disease,  rising  death- 
rates,  psychological  and  social  effects,  and 
an  inevitably  depressing  presentation  of 
the  problems  that  will  beset  reconstruc- 
tion in  Europe.  From  ILO,  Montreal. 

Against  Crime 

/"\VER  1,000  delegates  from  all  parts 
^•^  of  the  United  States,  including 
Hawaii,  attended  the  annual  conference 
of  the  American  Prison  Association,  the 
Congress  of  Correction,  in  New  York 
City,  November  20  to  22.  Highlights 
included  discussion  of  war  created  ad- 
ministrative problems,  postwar  prepara- 
tion, philosophy  of  correctional  treat- 
ment, juvenile  delinquency,  probation  and 
parole,  prison  industries,  educational  and 
vocational  training.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  G.  Howland  Shaw,  chairman 
of  the  session  on  juvenile  delinquency, 
ttressed  the  need  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  already  available  knowledge 
about  the  problem.  Austin  H.  Mac- 
Cormick,  executive  director  of  the 
Osborne  Association,  pointed  out  that 
"the  first  question  to  decide  is  whether 
society  is  best  protected  by  a  savage 
punitive  philosophy,  or  by  a  humane 
philosophy  using  institutions  to  prepare 
the  offender  for  return  to  a  free  world." 
Major  P.  V.  Wagley,  M.C.,  of  the  Sixth 
Service  Command  Rehabilitation  Center, 
said,  "In  our  work  we  are  not  interested 
in  revenge,  but  in  treatment  instead  of 
punishment."  James  V.  Bennett,  director, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  led  a  discussion 
on  abandonment  of  the  cell  block,  division 


of  disciplinary  control,  military  drill, 
vocational  education,  parole,  and  selective 
service  classification. 

Joseph  W.  Sanford  of  Atlanta  was 
elected  president  of  the  association  for 
the  forthcoming  year.  Vice-presidents 
elected  were:  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  New 
York;  Charles  W.  Sherwood,  Ohio; 
Frank  M.  Smith,  Virginia;  Clinton  T. 
Duffy,  California;  Franklin  R.  Wilson, 
Pennsylvania. 

Special  emphasis  at  the  Congress  of 
Corrections  on  the  part  played  by  prison 
inmates  in  war  production  came  by  way 
of  four  War  Production  Board  certifi- 
cates of  merit,  presented  to  Sam  A. 
Lewisohn,  member  of  the  Federal  Prison 
Industries ;  James  V.  Bennett,  director, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons;  Lewis  E. 
Lawes,  consultant  to  the  government's 
prison  industries  branch ;  and  Dan  Turn- 
er, former  governor  of  Iowa.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  the  congress, 
commended  "the  admirable  industrial 
system  of  the  federal  prisons,"  and 
messages  complimenting  prison  produc- 
tion were  received  from  twenty-one  state 
governors. 

Less  Crime — The  Citizens  Committee 
on  the  Control  of  Crime  in  New  York, 
in  its  annual  report,  credits  New  York 
City  with  the  lowest  crime  record  in  its 
history,  during  1942.  The  crime  rate  for 
New  York  City  for  eight  major  crimes 
is  much  lower  than  that  for  other  large 
cities — only  432  per  100,000  population, 
against  an  average  of  1,487.  Only  for 
manslaughter  by  negligence  is  the  New 
York  rate  higher,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
large  number  of  deaths  from  automobile 
accidents. 

Crime  in  New  York  City  has  been 
steadily  declining  since  the  summer  of 
1940,  when  the  defense  program  was 
started.  In  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1940,  the  total  crime  rate  was 
1,196  per  100,000  population.  Since  then 
it  has  fallen  to  936,  while  the  ratio  of 
crimes  solved  by  the  police  rose  from  53.6 
percent'  to  60.3  percent. 

Resistant  Prisoners — That  trouble  mak- 
ers in  prison  had  more  of  a  history  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  were  serving  short- 
er sentences,  had  a  higher  intelligence 
quotient,  came  from  families  that  showed 
a  general  lack  of  interest  in  their  welfare, 
and  showed  more  of  a  tendency  to  con- 
done acts  of  cruelty  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  prison  population,  are  among  the 
conclusions  in  a  detailed  study,  "Trouble 
Making  in  Prison:  A  Study  of  Resistant 
Behavior  as  an  Administrative  Problem 
in  a  Medium  Security  Penal  Institution," 
by  Jerome  G.  Sacks.  This  study  was  sub- 
mitted as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  was 
based  on  data  and  records  about  the 
prisoners,  interviews  with  prisoners  and 
guards,  and  observation  while  serving  as 


a  parole  interne  over  a  two-year  period, 
at  the  District  of  Columbia  reformatory. 
Conclusions  reached  were  that  family 
problems  should  be  considered  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  prisoner's  situation; 
that  there  is  a  need  for  further  develop- 
ment of  special  psychiatric  and  social 
services,  for  the  education  of  prison  per- 
sonnel, and  for  a  more  effective  recogni- 
tion and  treatment  of  problems  of  be- 
havior; that  institution  executives,  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  administrative  prob- 
lems of  maladjustment,  will  need  to  in- 
quire carefully  into  the  prisoner's  total 
situation.  From  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Professional 

A  MONG  the  many  state  conference* 
**  of  social  work  which  met  last  month 
(November  seems  to  be  the  favorite  time 
for  conferences),  two  held  their  meetings 
within  a  week  of  one  another  in  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City. 

The  first  was  New  Jersey's,  which 
met  outside  of  its  own  state  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  getting  hotel  accom- 
modation on  its  "war-impacted"  home 
ground.  In  spite  of  the  many  wartime 
problems  bearing  down  on  its  members, 
the  conference  began  with  "An  Integrated 
Attack  on  Postwar  Insecurity,"  a  panel 
discussion  with  participants  from  labor, 
industry,  and  federal  agencies  presenting 
their  views  on  how  to  cushion  the  impact 
of  demobilization  and  maintain  employ- 
ment in  time  of  peace.  Other  meetings 
considered  postwar  planning  in  relation 
to  health ;  relief,  rehabilitation  and  pub- 
lic works;  the  aged.  One  topic  of  more 
immediate  concern,  juvenile  delinquency, 
drew  large  crowds  both  to  a  luncheon 
meeting  and  to  a  follow-up  panel  discus- 
sion. The  luncheon  speaker,  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  executive  director  of  the 
Osborne  Association,  maintained  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  an  age  old  prob- 
lem toward  which  the  proper  preventive 
measures  have  never  adequately  been 
taken,  but  he  excoriated  those  public  offi- 
cials who  remain  complacent  about  the 
present  wartime  increase  in  its  incidence. 
At  the  panel  meeting  as  much  discussion 
came  from  the  floor  as  from  the  panel 
itself.  People  wanted  to  know  why  some 
children  from  the  same  environment  are 
delinquent  while  others  are  not,  how  to 
get  the  "tough  boys"  interested  in  recrea- 
tional programs,  how  to  make  a  com- 
munity realize  the  importance  of  finan- 
cially backing  a  preventive  program. 

The  same  lines  of  interest  ran  through 
the  New  York  conference.  At  a  general 
session  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  future 
security  Eveline  M.  Burns,  formerly  chief 
of  the  economic  security  and  health  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  pleaded  with  social  workers  to 
keep  before  the  public  eye  the  necessity 
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for  the  expansion  of  security  programs; 
and  Robert  T.  Lansdale,  state  commis- 
sioner of  social  welfare,  spoke  of  the  im- 
plication for  public  welfare  programs  of 
the  expansion  of  the  social  insurances. 
The  community  planning  section  gave  a 
picture  of  a  specific  postwar  planning 
program  by  way  of  a  panel  discussion  of 
a  project  now  underway  in  Syracuse. 

Several  section  sessions  were  given 
over  to  a  consideration  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  rejected  or  discharged  servicemen. 
Juvenile  delinquency  had  a  section  of  its 
own  where  it  became  apparent  that  social 
workers  were  not  so  much  interested  in 
whether  or  not  delinquency  had  increased 
as  to  what  they  could  do  about  it.  One 
of  the  largest  crowds  of  the  conference 
was  drawn  to  a  panel  discussion  of  the 
casework  section  where  the  topic  was 
"Sharpening  Methods  to  Meet  Current 
Needs." 

Other  state  conferences  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  November  were  those  of  In- 


MARK  A.  McCLOSKEY 

"It  was  something  for  a  guy  from 
the  edge  of  Hell's  Kitchen  to  sit 
down  in  the  chair  of  a  fellow  who 
had  played  on  the  White  House 
lawn,"  says  Mark  McCloskey  in  re- 
ferring to  his  appointment  to  suc- 
ceed Charles  P.  Taft  as  director  of 
the  Office  of  Community  War  Ser- 
vices, Federal  Security  Agency.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  director  of  recrea- 
tion in  the  OCWS  and  the  former 
ODHWS,  began  his  career  with 
eighteen  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood  House, 
New  York.  He  is  still  on  leave  as 
director  of  recreation  and  commun- 
ity activities  for  the  New  York  City 
board  of  education.  Well  known 
for  his  wit  and  ability,  he  has  long 
been  in  demand  as  a  speaker  at 
social  work  gatherings.  Mr.  Taft  is 
now  one  of  four  special  advisers  on 
foreign  economic  affairs  in  the  State 
Department. 


diana,    Maine,   Texas,    South    Carolina, 
Illinois,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts. 
Puerto  Rico  also  staged  a  social  work 
conference  last  month. 

Retirement  Plan — All  state  employes 
in  Illinois,  with  the  exception  of  mem- 
bers of  the  state  legislature,  elected  offi- 
cials, and  gubernatorial  appointees,  are 
eligible  for  the  new  state  retirement  plan 
which  becomes  effective  January  1.  The 
normal  age  of  retirement  provided  in  the 
program  is  sixty-five,  with  fifteen  years 
of  service.  Compulsory  retirement  is  set 
at  seventy,  with  fifteen  years  of  service. 
Eligible  employes  who  do  not  wish  to 
enter  the  plan  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  excluded  by  declaring  their  inten- 
tion in  this  regard  by  November  1  of  this 
year. 

Opportunities — The  Merit  System  Ex- 
amining Committee  of  the  California 
State  Social  Welfare  Board  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  receive  applications 
continuously  until  further  notice,  for 
positions  in  fifty-two  county  welfare  de- 
partments. Among  the  positions  open  are 
county  welfare  director,  paying  from 
$150-$350  a  month,  depending  on  the  ex- 
perience offered;  child  welfare  worker, 
$150-$205,  appointment  not  necessarily  at 
the  minimum;  public  assistance-  worker, 
$110-$! 75,  depending  on  experience  of- 
fered; public  assistance  supervisor,  $160- 
$220.  California  residence  is  not  required. 
Apply  to  the  Merit  System  Examining 
Committee,  P.  O.  Box  1887,  Sacramento 
9,  Calif. 

Case  Aides — Last  summer  when  the 
personnel  shortage  became  acute,  the 
Children's  Service  Bureau  in  Pittsburgh 
took  on  four  public  school  teachers  as 
case  aides.  The  experiment,  which  lasted 
for  the  two-month  period  of  the  school 
vacation,  is  described  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  Federator,  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County.  The 
teachers  were  prepared  for  their  tasks 
through  a  quick  in-service  training  course 
which  was  made  up  chiefly  of  reading  and 
discussion  of  case  material.  Their  first 
field  work  consisted  in  simple  assignments 
such  as  preparing  children  for  summer 
camp  or  taking  them  to  clinic,  but  event- 
ually they  were  assigned  to  actual  case- 
work interviews.  Because  of  the  teach- 
ers' previous  experience  with  parents  and 
children  they  proved  to  be  able  to  do 
constructive  work  which  was  valuable  to 
the  agency.  On  their  part,  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment,  they  all  maintained  that 
they  had  undergone  an  enriching  experi- 
ence in  their  relationships  with  children. 

Foreign  Scholarship— The  School  of 
Social  Service  and  Welfare,  Santiago, 
Chile,  is  offering  a  scholarship  to  profes- 
sional women  or  students  of  the  Ameri- 


can countries.  The  scholarship  includes 
a  monthly  allowance  of  400  pesos  tor  two 
years  and  exemption  from  payment  of 
the  matriculation  fee.  Applicants  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-three,  must  possess  a  knowledge  of 
Spanish,  and  must  hold  a  "professional 
title  authorized  by  the  school  of  social 
service  of  the  country  of  origin."  The 
scholarship  was  first  established  in  1942. 

The  Rural  Workers — Among  the  latest 
publications  of  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  America  is  a  monograph, 
"Rural  Casework  Services,"  by  Marjorie 
J.  Smith,  director  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  British  Columbia. 
Through  case  illustrations,  presented  in 
simple  narrative  style,  with  a  minimum 
of  the  usual  social  work  terminology,  the 
author  discusses  the  meaning  of  casework 
services,  individuals  and  families,  children 
in  their  own  homes,  child  placement,  re- 
determination  of  eligibility,  the  casework- 
er in  the  community,  public  casework 
services.  Though  everything  is  presented 
in  a  rural  setting,  the  fundamental  pre- 
cepts which  emerge  are  sound  enough  for 
application  anywhere.  Price  50  cents  from 
the  FWAA,  122  East  22  Street,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 

YWCA  Workers— "There  is  need  for 
reconsideration  of  the  salary  and  training 
policies  governing  local  YWCA  employ- 
ment," concludes  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  statistics  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  in  his  recently 
published  study,  "Salaries  and  Qualifica- 
tions of  YWCA  Professional  Workers." 
The  study  was  made  from  information 
supplied  by  329  associations  accounting 
for  2,100  positions.  It  shows  that  there 
are  wide  variations  in  salary  among  local 
associations,  but  that  even  the  highest  sal- 
aries are  low  in  comparison  to  those  in 
other  similar  fields,  particularly  tht 
YMCA.  The  information  also  indicated 
a  tendency  to  pay  Negro  workers  less 
than  whites  of  comparable  education, 
and  to  weigh  experience  more  heav- 
ily than  professional  training  or  educa- 
tion in  making  placements  to  the  better 
paid  positions.  Price  30  cents  from  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  States 

T~\URING  the  past  year,  five  states 
have  enacted  legislation  to  facilitate 
the  rebuilding  of  blighted  areas  in  cities 
by  private  redevelopment  corporations 
under  public  supervision.  They  were  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri  and 
Michigan.  Four  other  states,  New  York, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Michigan,  previ- 
ously had  passed  similar  legislation.  Typi- 
cal of  these  acts  is  the  Indiana  law  which 
authorizes  corporations  to  carry  forward 
slum  clearance  or  neighborhood  improve- 
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ment  by  acquiring  title  to  and  redevelop- 
ing such  areas.  After  securing  option,  or 
contract,  to  purchase  two  thirds  of  the 
land  involved,  they  may  appropriate  and 
condemn  the  remainder.  Maximum  divi- 
dend is  limited.  Not  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  area  may  be  allocated  for  com- 
mercial use,  and  at  least  50  percent  must 
be  devoted  to  open  ways,  including 
streets,  alleys,  and  parkways. 

War  and  Postwar  Commissions — Inter- 
im commissions  on  postwar  planning, 
interstate  cooperation,  future  highway 
projects,  aviation,  public  welfare,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  other  matters,  have 
been  set  up  by  many  states  in  the  course 
of  the  year's  legislative  sessions.  The 
Council  of  State  Governments  feels  "that 


CECILIA  RAZOVSKY 

The  Common  Council  for  American 
Unity  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cecilia  Razovsky  as  chief 
of  its  special  services  and  editor  of 
Interpreter  Releases,  the  organiza- 
tion s  information  service  on  immi- 
gration, naturalization,  and  prob- 
lems of  the  foreign  born.  Miss 
Razovsky  is  considered  one  of  the 
nation's  outstanding  authorities  in 
this  field.  As  director  of  the  immi- 
gration department  of  the  National 
Refugee  Service  from  1938  to  1942 
and  since  as  assistant  to  the  execu- 
tive director,  she  has  aided  thou- 
sands of  refugees  all  over  the  world 
in  their  attempts  to  escape  to  safe 
havens.  Prior  to  going  to  the  Na- 
tional Refugee  Service,  she  was  as- 
sistant director  of  the  National 
Council  for  Jewish  Women  where 
her  duties  included  the  organization 
in  numerous  cities  of  English  and 
citizenship  classes  for  immigrants, 
and  the  conducting  of  institutes  of 
education  for  the  foreign  born.  In 
her  new  position  she  succeeds 
Marian  Schibsby,  now  with  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


foresight  in  providing  for  thrsc  commis- 
sions to  investigate  needs  of  the  state  will 
make  the  task  easier  when  legislatures 
convene  again  in  1945."  Most  popular 
subject  is  postwar  planning,  with  com- 
missions in  eleven  states,  including  New 
York,  California,  Illinois,  Texas,  and 
Wisconsin.  Highways  and  aviation  come 
next,  with  commissions  in  seven  states. 
New  York's  commission  on  the  use  of 
state  prisoners  in  war  services,  Califor- 
nia's to  study  Japanese  resettlement, 
Rhode  Island's  on  veterans  bonus,  and 
Texas  on  reformatory  institutions,  indi- 
cate the  wide  range  of  interests  covered. 

State  Service  Officers —  Thirty-two 
states  now  have  a  special  veterans  service 
officer  to  handle  affairs  of  state  veterans, 
and  of  men  and  women  now  in  the  armed 
service,  according  to  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association.  Usually  under 
the  supervision  of  the  state  director  of 
social  welfare,  this  officer  assists  in  secur- 
ing benefits,  files  and  prosecutes  claims, 
recovers  pensions  for  families  of  desert- 
ers, and  performs  other  duties  requiring 
special  knowledge  of  the  laws  relating  to 
servicemen  and  their  families.  In  Maine, 
added  impetus  is  given  to  this  program 
through  the  organization  of  126  local  vet- 
erans service  committees,  which  visit  new 
veterans  -and  offer  assistance.  Already 
contacted  in  this  way  have  been  1,000 
of  the  approximately  2,500  men  so  far 
discharged  back  to  the  state. 

t 

Welfare  Reorganization —  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Georgia  welfare  program,  au- 
thorized by  recent  legislation,  has  been 
completed  by  Governor  Arnhall.  Substi- 
tuting for  the  old  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, made  up  of  five  members,  is  a  new 
State  Board  of  Social  Security,  with  a 
representative  from  each  of  the  ten  con- 
gressional districts.  A.  J.  Hartley,  for- 
merly secretary  of  the  State  Industrial 
Board,  has  been  appointed  as  the  new 
director. 

Veterans  Rehabilitation —  A  "Veterans 
Recognition  Board"  was  recently  created 
by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  to  admin- 
ister aid  and  rehabilitation  from  the  State 
Veterans  Trust  Fund.  Function  and  du- 
ties include:  coordinating  state  agencies 
rendering  medical  service,  placement, 
education,  and  rehabilitation;  making 
contact  with  county  service  officers  and 
other  local  agencies  concerned  with  vet- 
erans welfare;  cooperating  with  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  the 
industrial  commission,  and  selective  serv- 
ice in  formulating  plans  for  returning 
veterans  to  peacetime  employment. 

Decent  Burial — Acting  on  recommenda- 
tion of  local  welfare  directors,  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare has  approved  five  principles  govern- 
ing reimbursement  to  cities  and  towns 


lor  burial  expenditures:  burials  provid- 
ed by  local  departments  should  be  decent 
and  respectable;  reimbursement  to  un- 
dertakers should  cover  expenses,  not 
profit;  use  of  the  Potters  Field  should 
be  abolished;  free  choice  of  undertakers 
and  cemeteries  should  be  allowed  to 
friends  and  relatives ;  complete  cost 
should  not  exceed  $125. 

Mental  Health  Act —  Changes  in  the 
commitment,  admission,  detention,  and 
care  of  mentally  ill  persons  will  go  into 
effect  in  Illinois  the  first  of  the  year,  as 
a  result  of  enactment  of  the  Illinois 
Mental  Health  Act.  Product  of  long  ef- 
fort to  secure  a  commitment  law  which 
would  treat  "insanity"  as  a  problem  of 
mental  illness,  rather  than  by  quasi- 
criminal  procedures,  the  new  law  in- 
cludes several  forward  steps:  removal  of 
the  stigma  of  court  commitment,  provi- 
sion for  voluntary  and  emergency  admis- 
sions, more  adequate  time  for  the  study 
of  each  patient,  safeguards  against  illegal 
detention,  simplification  of  the  methodt 
of  discharge. 

Community  Affairs 

«  A  CTION  for  Cities,  a  Guide  for 
Community  Planning,"  published 
by  the  Public  Administration  Service, 
presents  a  procedure  for  city  planning. 
The  outline  which,  according  to  the 
document's  foreword,  "will  not  substitute 
for  experience  or  thinking  or  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  the  community's  citizens 
and  officials"  is  based  on  a  series  of  five 
progressive  steps.  These  are:  population 
surveys  and  analyses;  stimulation  of 
economic  and  industrial  activities;  the  de- 
velopment of  social,  cultural  and  health 
resources;  programming  for  needed  phy- 
sical facilities  and  public  utilities;  means 
to  action  in  getting  plans  under  way. 
Published  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
and  the  International  City  Managers' 
Association,  the  guide  was  originally  pre- 
pared by  the  urban  section  of  the  now 
defunct  National  Resources  Planning 
Board.  Price  $1  from  the  Public  Admin- 
istration Service,  1313  East  60  Street, 
Chicago. 

Brooklyn,  U.  S.  A. —  Many  war  creat- 
ed changes  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  City 
borough,  are  brought  to  light  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  "Our  Town  in  the  Second 
War  Year."  About  94,000  more  people 
are  employed  in  Brooklyn  than  before 
Pearl  Harbor;  2,600  men  and  women 
over  sixty-five  have  stopped  drawing  old 
age  insurance  to  work ;  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1943  has  found  jobs  for  nearly  three 
times  as  many  handicapped  workers  as 
were  placed  in  all  of  1940.  An  indication 
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of  the  strain  on  family  life  is  the  increase 
during  the  year  of  families  applying  to 
the  Bureau.  Altogether,  14,448  men, 
women,  and  children  received  direct 


Oakland  Foresight — The  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  is 
offering  its  services,  and  those  of  its. com- 
mittees, for  consultation  and  advice  be- 
fore new  programs  are  undertaken  by 
community  organizations  not  actively  in 
the  social  work  field.  It  hopes  by  this  pre- 
program consultation  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  activities,  and  wasted  effort. 

Recreation  Standards —  In  a  recently 
issued  pamphlet,  "Standards  for  Neigh- 
borhood Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities," 
the  National  Recreation  Association 
recommends  a  playground  and  a  playfield 
within  a  half  mile  of  every  home;  a  com- 
munity recreation  center  for  at  least 
•every  20,000  people  in  the  community; 
and  many  other  facilities  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  a  good  public  recreation  pro- 
gram. Intended  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties in  evaluating  their  own  programs, 
the  pamphlet  stresses  the  importance  of 
participation  in  local  planning  by  the 
mayor,  city  council,  school  board,  recrea- 
tion and  park  departments,  housing  au- 
thority, and  other  representative  groups. 

Indianapolis  Priority —  In  Indianapolis, 
Planner  House,  a  social  service  center 
serving  the  Negro  population  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  has  secured  priorities  and 
started  construction  on  two  new  $55,000 
units.  Nursery,  clinic,  library,  employ- 
ment, and  educational  services  will  be 
housed  in  these  new  units,  for  which  the 
city  park  department  has  given  the  use  of 
land,  and  to  which  a  Friends  work  camp 
will  contribute  labor. 

Rubbish  Court — Philadelphia  has  estab- 
lished a  "rubbish  court"  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  householders  and  property  owners 
who  allow  litter  to  accumulate  in  front 
of  their  properties.  Police  officers  give 
the  offender  every  opportunity  to  comply 
with  city  ordinances  before  issuing  a 
summons.  "Vast  improvement"  has  been 
noted  since  the  establishment  of  the  court. 

Group  Work 

OOSTWAR  continuation  in  Britain  of 
the  present  pre-service  youth  training 
organizations,  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps, 
Army  Cadet  Force,  Air  Training  Corps, 
and  Association  of  Training  Corps  for 
Girls,  is  recommended  by  the  Youth  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  British  Board  of 
Education.  The  board  believes,  however, 
that  the  educational  and  recreational 
activities  of  these  bodies  should  be  greatly 
developed,  with  administrative  respon- 
sibility transferred  from  the  service  de- 
partments to  the  Board  of  Education. 


Other  recommendations  include:  a  total 
of  at  least  twenty-four  days  vacation 
with  pay  for  working  boys  and  girls; 
strengthening  of  voluntary  youth  organi- 
zations, with  some  measure  of  public  con- 
trol over  financial  accounting;  the  inclu- 
sion of  youth  centers  as  a  part  of  adult 
communal  centers;  the  establishment  by 
local  boards  of  education  of  youth  com- 
mittees made  up  of  "youth  minded" 
people. 

Settlement  Expansion — At  a  recent 
meeting,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  rec- 
ommended a  progressive  expansion  of  the 
services  and  budget  of  the  federation, 
over  a  five-year  period.  It  also  passed 
resolutions  supporting  a  price  roll-back, 
continued  services  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee.  Another  reso- 
lution recognized  the  present  and  post- 
war need  for  housing  development.  Dele- 
gates came  from  eighteen  different  cities, 
ranging  from  Birmingham  to  Boston,  and 
as  far  west  as  St.  Louis. 

YMCA  Constituency — Median  age 
throughout  the  country  of  YMCA  mem- 
bers is  twenty-three,  according  to  a  re- 
port just  off  the  press,  "YMCA  Consti- 
tuency After  One  Hundred  Years." 
Single  persons  predominate  in  the  mem- 
bership by  two  to  one ;  65  percent  are 
Protestants,  25  percent  Catholic,  5  per- 
cent Jewish.  Thirty-six  percent  have  had 
four  years  or  more  of  college,  and  only 
16  percent  less  than  three  years  of  high 
school.  Half  of  the  members  are  wage  or 
salary  workers,  and  the  estimated  income 
level  of  those  over  fifteen  years  of  age  is 
$2,275.  Among  the  recommendations  are 
included  suggestions  for:  fees  flexible 
enough  so  that  youth  of  all  economic 
levels  can  continue  as  members;  main- 
tenance of  a  Negro  constituency  at  least 
proportionate  to  the  Negro  percentage 
of  the  population ;  and  studies  of  experi- 
ence in  including  women  and  girls  in 
local  membership. 

The  Old  Folks — Special  attention  to 
the  recreation  needs  of  people  receiving 
old  age  assistance  is  being  given  by  the 
New  Orleans  department  of  public  wel- 
fare. Two  community  centers,  Kingsley 
House  and  Orleans  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ter, are  cooperating  with  it  in  a  joint 
project.  At  the  Neighborhood  Center  in 
the  Fieux  Carre,  an  average  of  eighteen 
persons  a  week,  ranging  in  age  from 
sixty-five  to  eighty-five,  have  come  to 
meetings  since  January  1942.  Stories, 
book  reviews,  group  singing  and  acting 
have  been  included  in  the  program.  A 
similar  group  has  been  meeting  at  Kings- 
ley  House. 

The  department  feels  that  an  organ- 
ized community  center  is  not  necessary 
for  such  clubs,  but  that  any  person  with 
good  group  experience  can  develop  them, 


using  volunteer  leaders.  Possible  future 
activities  include  pottery,  weaving,  knit- 
ting, Red  Cross  work,  woodworking, 
printing,  lending  libraries,  not  too  active 
games,  discussion  clubs,  music  and  art 
classes. 

Of  and  By  Youth — Some  500  young 
people  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age  met  in  Toronto  last  month  to  dis- 
cuss their  relation  to  present  and  postwar 
problems.  Organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canadian  Youth  Commission,  the 
conference  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  more  than  twenty  church  youth 
organizations,  youth  agencies,  labor 
unions,  and  the  armed  services.  Reports 
were  submitted  to  the  general  conference 
by  the  commission.  Smaller  group  discus- 
sions covered  such  matters  as  postwar 
job  opportunities,  problems  of  family  life, 
education,  health,  recreation,  citizen  par- 
ticipation, and  minority  group  problems. 

In  New  York,  earlier  in  November, 
850  fifteen  to  eighteen-year-old  Girl 
Scouts  met  in  an  all  day  conference  to 
discuss  "senior  scouting  in  wartime." 
May  Bullock,  a  senior  in  the  Forest  Hills 
High  School,  was  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  planned  and  managed  by 
the  girls  themselves.  Speakers  included 
Mrs.  Leslie  Glenn,  vice-president  of  Girl 
Scouts,  Inc.,  Dr.  Newton  Chiang,  pro- 
fessor at  Nanking  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Dr.  Alice  V.  Keliher,  director  of 
Child  and  Youth  Service  of  the  New 
York  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office. 

People  and  Things 

TAISASTER  service  rendered  by  the 
*^  American  Red  Cross  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  reached  119,295  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  recently  released  annual 
report  of  the  ARC's  disaster  relief  divi- 
sion. Altogether  there  were  178  disasters 
in  forty-five  states  calling  on  Red  Cross 
aid,  which  involved  a  total  expenditure 
of  $1,592,500.  Through  fire,  flood,  tor- 
nado, explosion,  or  accident,  the  disasters 
took  a  toll  of  1,010  lives,  injured  3,205 
persons,  damaged  67,836  buildings.  Most 
catastrophic  was  the  Cocoanut  Grove 
night  club  fire  in  Boston  a  year  ago 
which,  in  bringing  a  death  toll  of  492, 
killed  more  persons  than  the  bombing  of 
Coventry  by  the  Germans.  Most  destruc- 
tive disaster  in  the  point  of  property  was 
the  flood  which  last  spring  ravaged  parts 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  forcing  48,000 
persons  to  leave  their  homes. 

The  report  points  out  that  in  almost 
every  disaster  area  visited  by  the  Red 
Cross  during  the  past  year,  expenditures 
have  been  considerably  less  than  antici- 
pated, and  attributes  this  to  the  improved 
employment  conditions  of  recent  years. 
Many  persons  declined  offers  of  help  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  able  to  and 
preferred  taking  care  of  their  own  needs. 
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Social  workers  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  been  saddened  by  word  of 
Mary  Irene  Atkinson's  death  I.nt 
month  at  her  home  at  Green  Springs, 
Ohio.  Director  of  the  child  welfare 
division  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  since  1935,  Miss  Atkinson  for 
eight  years  was  responsible  for  guid- 
ing the  growth  and  extension  of  the 
child  welfare  services  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  throughout  all  the  states, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Previous  to  her 
association  with  the  Children's  Bureau, 
she  had  been  successively  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  director  of  the 
division  of  charities  of  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
regional  representative  of  the  old 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. Something  of  what  her  asso- 
ciates thought  of  her  is  indicated  in 
the  words  of  Katharine  F.  Lcnroot, 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau: 
"Her  warm  and  vibrant  personality 
made  her  greatly  beloved  by  people 


Hessler 


MARY  IRENE  ATKINSON 

everywhere  she  went.  As  a  speaker, 
she  had  unusual  effectiveness  in  pre- 
senting the  cause  of  children,  and  in 
arousing  public  concern  for  them  .  .  . 
We  shall  miss  her  devotion  and  guid- 
ance profoundly." 


Committee — On  December  1,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration's  newly  created 
consumer  advisory  committee  met  in 
Washington.  Appointed  by  Administrator 
Chester  Bowles  to  study  the  effect  of 
OPA  policies  and  regulations  on  house- 
holds and  to  make  suggestions  for  im- 
provement, the  committee  includes  per- 
sons who  have  studied  consumer  prob- 
lems from  various  vantage  points.  Its 
officers  are:  Hazel  Kyrk,  professor  of 
economics,  University  of  Chicago,  chair- 
man; Helen  Hall,  director  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  New  York,  vice-chair- 
man; Caroline  F.  Ware  of  Vienna,  Va., 
secretary. 

Other  members  include:  Francis  Foley 
Gannon,  director  of  the  bureau  of  con- 
sumer service  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Markets;  Katharine 
Armatage,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Shoppers;  Belle  D.  Mazur,  sec- 
retary of  program  research,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women ;  Robert  S. 
Lynd,  professor  of  sociology,  Columbia 
University;  Ella  Maker,  director  of 
branches  for  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

New  Heads —  The  governor  of  Califor- 
nia recently  appointed  Charles  Wollen- 
berg  as  director  of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  succeeding  Martha  A. 
Chickering,  director  of  the  department 
for  the  past  four  years.  Miss  Chicker- 
ing's  resignation  followed  a  change  in  the 
California  law  which  took  the  appointive 
power  for  this  position  away  from  the 
Social  Welfare  Board  and  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  governer  [See  Survey 


Midmonthly,  August  1943,  page  220]. 
Mr.  Wollenberg  goes  to  Sacramento 
from  San  Francisco,  where  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  he  has  served  the 
public  institutions  of  the  city  and  county. 
Another  welfare  department  with  a 
new  head  is  the  Texas  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  where  John  H.  Win- 
ters is  succeeding  J.  S.  Murchison  as  di- 
rector. For  the  past  six  years,  Mr. 
Winters  has  been  a  county  commissioner 
in  Potter  County  (Amarillo),  Tex. 

Appointed  —  Edward  Corsi  has  been 
named  New  York  State  industrial  com- 
missioner to  fill  the  place  vacated  by 
Frieda  S.  Miller  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Corsi, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  state  industrial 
board,  was  for  several  years  first  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  depression,  he  was,  for  a 
short  while,  director  of  New  York  City's 
old  Emergency  Relief  Bureau. 

Changes —  Los  Angeles'  new  Child  Care 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Women  in 
Industry  has  as  its  executive  secretary 
George  D.  Nickel,  one  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly's  frequent  authors.  Mr.  Nickel, 
who  is  director  of  social  relations  for  the 
western  states  area  of  the  Personal  Fi- 
nance Company,  is  on  loan  to  the  com- 
mittee. He  is  still  serving  the  Personal 
Finance  Company  in  a  part  time  capacity. 
.  .  .  Last  month  Grace  Guilford  left 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  she  was  acting 
administrator  of  the  Multnomah  County 
Public  Welfare  Commission,  to  go  to 
San  Francisco  to  take  up  duties  as  assist- 
ant to  the  director  of  personnel  services 


of  the  American  Red  Cross  Pacific  Area 
Office.  .  .  .  Monroe  M.  Sweetland  has 
resigned  as  director  of  the  National  CIO 
War  Relief  Committee  to  go  overseas 
with  the  Red  Cross.  .  .  .  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Gertrude  Folks 
Zimand  as  its  general  secretary,  succeed- 
ing the  late  Courtenay  Dinwiddie.  Mrs. 
Zimand  has  been  the  committee's  asso- 
ciate general  secretary  since  1935 

The  District  of  Columbia  Tuberculosis 
Association  has  as  new  executive  secre- 
tary, Edward  K.  Funkhouser,  for  eigh- 
teen years  executive  secretary  of  the  tu- 
berculosis association  in  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Working  with  Mr.  Funkhouser  in  Wash- 
ington is  Catherine  C.  Meyering,  in 
charge  of  the  rehabilitation  service.  Until 
recently  Miss  Meyering  was  medical  so- 
cial worker  at  the  Mount  Morris  Tuber- 
culosis Hospital,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  New  director  of  the  group  work 
division  of  the  Los  Angeles  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  is  Henry  W.  Waltz,  for 
the  past  two  years  field  representative 
for  the  Division  of  Social  Protection, 
Office  of  Community  War  Services 
(formerly  ODHWS),  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians, 
Mew  York  City,  has  a  new  director  in 
Herschel  Alt,  formerly  director  of  the 
board's  Hawthorn-Cedar  Knolls  School. 
He  succeeds  John  Slawson,  now  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee.  .  .  .  Dora  Tannenbaum, 
former  executive  director  of  the  Girl's 
Club  Association  of  Brooklyn,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  headworker  of  the 
Grand  Street  Settlement,  New  York,  to 
succeed  Rose  Miller,  now  with  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  .  .  .  The  Community 
Service  Society,  New  York,  recently 
reached  all  the  way  down  to  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  to  procure  Martha  D.  Adam  to 
serve  as  educational  director  in  its  de- 
partment of  educational  nursing.  Miss 
Adam  was  director  of  nursing  of  the  El 
Paso-Hudspeth  County  Health  Unit.  .  .  . 
Robert  S.  Wilson,  until  recently  regional 
director  of  the  Office  of  Community 
War  Services,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
with  headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  now  a  captain  in  the  army  and  is 
stationed  at  the  Civil  Affairs  Training 
School,  Boston  University. 

Resigned —  Madeline  Dane  Ross  has  an- 
nounced her  resignation,  effective  Decem- 
ber 30,  from  the  Hudson  Guild  Neigh- 
borhood House,  New  York,  where  she  is 
executive  secretary  in  charge  of  publicity, 
fund  raising,  and  hoard  activities.  During 
her  eight  years  at  the  Guild,  Miss  Ross 
has  had  three  leaves  of  absence,  in  each 
instance  to  take  charge  of  fund  raising 
for  Herbert  H.  Lehman's  gubernatorial 
campaigns.  She  has  also  been  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  pages  of  Survey  MidmontMy, 
hoth  as  author  and  artist. 
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WPA  in  Retrospect 

THE    WPA    AND    FEDERAL    RELIEF    POL- 
ICY,   by    Donald     S.     Howard.     Russell    Sage 

Foundation.      879    pn.      Price    $4,     postpaid    by 
Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

^[OT  so  long  ago,  one  of  the  major 
questions  of  national  policy  was  how 
to  provide  for  the  ten  million  or  more 
unemployed  workers  in  the  nation.  Be- 
fore long  the  nation  again  will  have  to 
decide  major  questions  of  policy  as  it  tries 
to  deal  with  the  economic  dislocation  of 
the  postwar  years. 

Mr.  Howard  and  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  have  rendered  a  real  service 
to  those  who  will  be  shaping  these  future 
policies.  For  this  report  is  more  than  a 
statistical  record  of  WPA  operations. 
It  is  a  review  of  the  nation's  experiment 
with  a  huge  work  relief  program  and  an 
analysis  of  the  issues  which  arose  around 
its  functions,  administration,  financing. 

The  early  chapters  give  the  setting  of 
the  WPA  in  relation  to  the  general  relief 
program  and  other  forms  of  public  as- 
sistance. Then  follows  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  WPA  itself,  covering  its  ad- 
ministration, types  of  projects,  wage  poli- 
cies, eligibility,  numbers  employed,  and 
adequacy  of  WPA  employment.  This 
part  of  the  report  is  fully  substantiated 
with  data,  some  of  which  are  new  or 
newly  organized  for  this  publication. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  reviews 
the  major  issues  about  the  WPA,  pre- 
senting the  points  of  view  of  the  Admin- 
istration, Congress  and  the  public,  as  ex- 
pressed in  legislation,  official  hearings, 
and  public  statements.  These  include  fed- 
eral versus  local  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing relief  needs;  federal  versus  state 
financing  and  administration  of  relief 
programs;  the  "special"  responsibility  of 
the  federal  government  for  "needs  aris- 
ing from  unemployment" :  and  WPA  em- 
ployment versus  direct  relief. 

In  his  final  chapter,  Mr.  Howard  con- 
cludes that  the  "employable  unemployed" 
should  he  recognized  as  a  special  category 
and  that  one  agency  should  administer 
for  them  programs  of  general  assistance, 
placement,  training,  retraining,  and  pro- 
vision of  public  work,  where  necessary. 
This  recommendation  follows  the  trend 
toward  the  use  of  "categiries"  as  admin- 
istrative devices,  and  raises  the  question 
whether  this  approach  would  really  bring 
about  the  desired  integration.  It  would 
tie  together  all  kinds  of  social,  educa- 
tional, and  placement  services  for  one 
group  in  need  of  economic  assistance.  But 
as  more  and  more  categories  are  estab- 
lished, there  would  be  set  up  in  the  local 
community  a  number  of  administrative 
units  each  providing  a  similar  range  of 
services.  One  difficulty  with  this  approach 


is  that  the  client  often  does  not  know 
what  "category"  he  belongs  in  and  gets 
lost  in  the  technical  distinctions  and  the 
maze  of  referrals  through  which  he  has 
to  go. 

The  issue  of  whether  federal  policy 
should  follow  a  work  relief  program 
based  on  need  or  a  public  works  program 
is  an  old  one  and  Mr.  Howard  lines  up 
with  those  who  feel  that  an  expanded 
public  works  program  should  absorb  all 
surplus  labor.  He  recommends  a  broad 
and  inclusive  public  employment  program 
providing  employment  for  "all  who  (a) 
are  not  already  employed  at  wage  rates 
and  under  working  conditions  meeting 
socially  approved  standards,  and  (b)  can 
practically  be  given  useful  employment  in 
keeping  with  their  skills  and  abilities." 

However,  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
sharp  distinction  between  a  "public  em- 
ployment" and  a  "work  relief  program" 
is  illustrated  by  a  later  statement.  In 
discussing  desirable  wage  policies  for  the 
work  program,  he  states  that  "total  earn- 
ings paid  a  person  for  his  week's  work 
on  the  federal  employment  program 
should  be  adapted  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  him."  By  recogniz- 
ing relative  need,  he  thus  introduces  need 
itself  as  an  element  to  take  into  account 
in  administering  the  work  program. 

The  basic  question  for  the  future  is 
what  the  government  shall  do  about  fami- 
lies without  sufficient  income  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life.  This  book  deals 
chiefly  with  what  can  be  done  for  em- 
ployable persons.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Long  Range  Work  and  Relief 
Policies  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  goes  into  this  less  fully,  but 
deals  at  length  with  the  whole  insurance 
and  public  assistance  field.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  two  reports  present  an  assem- 
blage of  facts  and  analysis  of  theories 
that  should  be  of  extreme  value  to  legis- 
lative and  administrative  policy  makers. 
REGINALD  ROBINSON 
YM CA  of  New  York  City 

For  Parents  and  Teachers 

CHILDREN  NEED  ADULTS,  by  Ruth  Davit 
Perry.  Harner.  1.16  pn.  Price  $1.50.  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

'  I  *  HIS  is  a  book  for  intelligent  and  in- 
formed parents  and  teachers.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  thoroughgoing  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  books  in  the  field  of  child 
development  to  which  Miss  Perry  has 
added  her  own  sensitive  observations.  We 
may  recognize  many  warmed  over  ideas, 
but  warmed  over  ideas,  like  warmed  over 
dishes,  often  profit  by  a  bit  of  something 
that  has  been  added  to  them.  Miss  Perry 
has  made  the  material  in  the  field  so 


thoroughly   her   own    that   she    offers    a 
book  that  is  refreshing  and  stimulating. 

There  are  many  passages  worth  re- 
membering—  and  quoting.  Statement* 
such  as  "The  differences  between  chil- 
dren and  adults  are  not  so  much  in  na- 
ture as  in  degree,"  is  profoundly  true. 
"No  one  can  enjoy  too  many  experiences 
at  one  time,"  (I  remembered  all  over 
again  how  much  I  didn't  like  circuses). 
And  "Adults  want  to  amuse  children  to 
satisfy  their  egos.  Children  want  to  be 
left  alone  to  learn." 

Those  ideas  and  a  lot  of  others  are 
sound,  sensible,  and  tidily  put.  As  I  read 
the  book,  I  wished  the  author  had  not 
used  the  overworked,  ill  defined  term 
"maturity"  so  often.  If  I  were  to  meet 
Miss  Perry,  I  think  I  should  want 
further  clarification  on  some  of  her  state- 
ments on  "The  Beginnings  of  Religion." 
But  altogether  these  criticisms  are  inci- 
dental, and  I  should  say  the  book  is 
well  worth  reading. 

ROSE  H.  ALSCHULER 
Consultant  on  Children's  Services 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 

Assistance  Now 

ONE  HUMANITY:  A  PLEA  FOR  OCR  FRIENDS 
AND  ALLIES  IN  EUROPE,  by  Howard  E.  Kersh- 
ner.  Putnam.  81  pn.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ON  the  day  the  first  historic  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  took  place 
in  Atlantic  City,  Howard  Kershner,  head 
of  the  International  Committee  for  Chil- 
dren Refugees,  was  telling  a  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  that  post- 
invasion  feeding  of  the  children  of  oc- 
cupied countries  would  come  too  late. 
The  man  who  perhaps  has  had  more  ex- 
perience in  administering  relief  to  chil- 
dren in  wartorn  Europe  than  any  other 
single  individual,  maintained  that  it  can 
be  done  now  without  giving  aid  to  the 
enemy. 

This  plea  is  the  subject  of  "One  Hu- 
manity," a  small  but  convincing  volume 
written  with  restraint  and  authority.  If 
supplementary  food  is  not  sent  immedi- 
ately, Mr.  Kershner  warns,  any  postwar 
rehabilitation  program  will  lack  reen- 
forcement  from  an  important  segment  of 
the  population  —  for  Europe's  children 
cannot  indefinitely  continue  to  bear  the 
ravages  and  horrors  of  war  and  develop 
into  normal  adults. 

One  by  one  he  demolishes  the  argu- 
ments that  such  relief  will  benefit  the 
enemy.  He  offers  as  testimony  his  experi- 
ences as  director  of  relief  for  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  from 
1939  to  1942,  which  gave  supplementary 
food  to  100,000  French  children— until 
the  United  Nations  refused  to  permit  the 
work  to  continue.  He  shows  how  under 
the  regulations  and  restrictions  laid  down 
and  competently  and  faithfully  admin- 
istered, not  one  iota  of  extra  food  went 
to  Germany,  nor  were  the  regular  food 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Child  Welfare 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan. 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boyt  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel: 
Lex.  2-3147. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC..  70  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  11,  N.  Y.  Coordinates 
the  athletic  work  of  100  Boys'  Clubs.  Settle- 
ment Houses  and  Community  Centers  in 
Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T.  Kirby, 
Honorary  President:  Judge  Raphael  P. 
Koenig.  president :  Robert  E.  McCormick, 
treasurer;  Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director. 
Sponsors  the  Benjamin  Harrison  Recreation 
Center,  657  Tenth  Avenue,  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Recreation  Center,  698  Tenth  Ave- 
nue, The  Lincoln  Recreation  Center,  235 
West  113  Street,  The  Tot  Lot,  422  West 
49th  Street,  Camp  Sebago  and  Camp 
Wakonda  in  the  Interstate  Park. 

BOYS  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC..  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. — David  W.  Arm- 
strong, Exec.  Dir.  A  national  organization. 
Serves  member  Clubs  in  programs,  activities, 
methods,  financing.  Organizes  new  Clubs. 
BoyscluBs  prepare  boys  for  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  Activities  include  recreation, 
physical  and  health  training,  vocational  train- 
ing and  guidance,  and  character  building 
under  leadership.  Work  with  boys  from  low 
income  areas. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys  & 
train  them  in  citizenship.  Programs :  Cub- 
bing, boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older; 
Senior  Scouting,  15  years  and  older,  avail- 
able locally  through  sponsorship  by  schools, 
churches,  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc. 
Walter  W.  Head,  Pres.,  James  E.  West, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

GIRL  SCOUTS— 155  East  44th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  A  non-sectarian,  character- 
building  organization,  training  girls  to  be 
responsible  citizens  and  resourceful  people. 
Democratically  run  troop  activities  provide 
opportunities  for  war  work,  community 
service,  hobbies,  outdoor  living.  Program 
adapted  to  Brownie  Scouts  (7-10),  Girl 
Scouts  (10-15),  Senior  Girl  Scouts  (15-18) 
functions  through  volunteer  leaders  and 
committees  that  supervise  and  promote  Girl 
Scouting  locally. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC., 
Elyria,  Ohio.  E.  W.  Palmer,  Kingsport. 
Tenn.,  President ;  E.  Jay  Howenstine, 
Executive  Secretary.  Promotes  organization 
of  national,  state,  provincial  and  local 
societies  for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  devel- 
opment of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting 
and  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in 
behalf  of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of 
Information  with  loan  library  service.  Con 
ducts  yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children 
Seal  Campaign.  Bulletins:  "The  Crippled 
Child"  magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


THE  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERA- 
TION, INC..  1  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  founded  in  1932  for  relief,  guidance, 
and  welfare  of  underprivileged  children  in 
neglected  areas  in  this  and  other  countries 
on  non-sectarian  and  non-racial  principles. 
Organization  is  working  in  the  United  States 
through  local  County  and  Community  Com- 
mittees, and  rural  social  welfare  workers, 
and  overseas  through  affiliations  with  well 
established  welfare  groups.  Invites  interest 
and  cooperation.  Literature  on  request. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
Information  and  consultation  about  coopera- 
tive planning  and  financing  of  social  work 
through  chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEM- 
PERANCE UNION,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  111.,  organized  in  every  state,  with 
10,000  local  auxiliaries,  presents  a  program 
of  alcohol  education  and  Christian  Citizen- 
ship, with  which  every  interested  person  is 
invited  to  assist.  Total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  beverages  and  dues  of  $1.00  per 
year  are  the  basis  of  membership. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  209  S.  State  St..  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  serv- 
ice, research.  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


Blind 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND.  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Mechani- 
cal appliances  for  the  blind.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive 
Director. 


Foundations 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATIpN— For  the 
Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director;  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Departments:  Arts  and 
Social  Work,  Charity  Organizations,  Con- 
sumer Credit  Studies,  Industrial  Studies. 
Library.  Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpen- 
sive form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION— In- 
corporated  March  1929  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  serves 
the  American  public  as  "a  people's  founda- 
tion," rendering  to  the  average  citizen  a 
service  similar  to  that  rendered  to  their 
respective  founders  by  well-known  private 
foundations.  Funds  may  be  contributed  as 
(a)  Unconditional  gifts,  (b)  Conditional  or 
designated  gifts,  (c)  Memorial  gifts  and 
funds,  (d)  Gifts  on  the  annuity  plan,  (e) 
Private  benevolent  funds,  (f)  Bequests  by 
will.  Charles  V.  Vickrey,  President,  60  East 
42nd  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities:— 
Collects  information  about  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick.  Exec.  Dir. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street.  New  York  City. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF-  SOCIAL 
WORK— Fred  K.  Hoehler,  President.  Chi- 
cago; Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82  N. 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principle* 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $5. 


National  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS— Adminis- 
tered through  National  Headquarters  in 
Washington,  D,  C.,  and  four  Branch  Offices 
in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Alexandria. 
Va.,  and  New  York  City.  There  are  3742 
local  Chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Dis- 
aster Relief,  First  Aid,  Water  Safety  and 
Accident  Prevention,  Junior  Red  Cross, 
Medical  and  Health  Services,  Nursing  Serv- 
ice, Services  to  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
Volunteer  Special  Services. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell.  3.1.10  West  Adam» 
Blvd.,  I.os  Angeles,  Calif.:  Mid- Western, 
Miss  Helen  White,  203  North  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD,  220  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Frank  L.  Weil,  Presi- 
dent;  Max  Wilner,  Treasurer:  Joseph 
Rosenzweig,  Secretary ;  Louis  Kraft,  Execu- 
tive Director.  A  national  agency  serving* 
as  parent  body  for  Jewish  Community  Cen- 
ters, YMHAs.  etc.,  and  providing  welfare, 
religious  and  social  activities  for  soldier* 
and  sailors  and  other  members  of  defense 
forces.  A  member  of  the  United  Service 
Organizations. 


NATIONAL  BOARD.  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOM- 
EN, INC. — 1819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Goldman,  President;  Mrs. 
Karl  J.  Kaufmann,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ; 
Miss  Flora  R.  RothenherK,  Ex.  Dir.  Or- 
ganization of  Jewish  women  initiating  and 
developing  programs  and  activities  in  serv- 
ice for  foreign  born,  peace,  social  legislation, 
adult  Jewish  education,  and  social  welfare. 
Conducts  bureau  of  international  service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  local  affiliated 
groups  throughout  the  country. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City.  1187  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership, 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na 
tional  placement  and  counselling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agenc;?s.  No  place- 
ment fee.  I.ouise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 


Directory  of  Social 
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Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houti, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Buildmi?,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman.  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
T.  H.  Upham,  M.D. ;  National  Director, 
D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director,  Claude 
C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.-4   P.M. 
Saturdays   9  A.M.    to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30-8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY. Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  Nfew  York,  N.  Y. 

Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities:  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


allotments  to  natives  cut  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  results  in  health  and 
morale  building  from  the  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  food  distributed  were 
incalculable. 

Reenforcing  his  own  contentions,  Mr. 
Kershner  quotes  the  declaration  of  our 
own  State  Department  that  the  enemy  is 
in  no  way  profiting  from  the  relief  the 
Allies  are  permitting  to  be  sent  regularly 
to  Greece — the  one  occupied  country  ex- 
cepted  from  the  effects  of  a  100  percent 
blockade.  Large  segments  of  public  opin- 
ion and  of  officialdom  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  have  indicated  to  him  that  they 
agree  that  sending  food  through  the 
blockade  for  controlled  and  limited  child 
feeding  is  good  charity  and  the  best  of 
strategy.  His  humanitarianism,  harnessed 
to  his  experience  and  practical  outlook, 
offers  a  challenge  to  every  reader  to  re- 
fute an  apparently  watertight  case — or 
do  something  to  help. 

LOULA  D.  LASKER 

Sociological  Case  Histories 

FAMILY  SITUATION— AH  IKTHODCCTIOI.  TO 
THE  STUDY  OF  CHILD  BEHAVIOR,  by  James  H. 
S.  Bossard  and  Eleanor  S.  Boll.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  265  pp.  Price  $3,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*TpHIS  book  is  the  second  in  a  planned 
*  series  of  publications  by  The  William 
T.  Carter  Foundation  for  Child  Helping 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
presents  some  fifty  or  more  concrete  de- 
scriptions of  families  and  family  prob- 
lems. It  is  unique  in  that  the  authors, 
after  comprehensive  surveys,  have  set  up 
fifty-two  sociological  types  of  family 
situations.  This  insures  a  wider  variety 
of  situational  types  that  can  be  found 
in  any  other  case  book.  The  cases  are 
mainly  taken  from  scientific  literature, 
but  a  few  are  from  fiction.  Each  case 
occupies  an  average  of  two  pages. 

The  fifty-two  types  of  situations  fall 
into  the  following  three  categories: 

1.  Types    of    Intra-Family    Relation- 
ships    (interaction    processes)     including 
Affectional    Relationships — excess   of   af- 
fection,  normal    affection,    discrimination 
of    affection,    inconsistency    of    affection, 
displacement    of    affection,    frank    rejec- 
tion; and  Subjectional  Relationships — re- 
pression, anarchy,  confusion,  approaching 
balance. 

2.  Types   of    Family    Patterns    (major 
characteristics) — size,  organization,  acti- 
vity, values  and  goals. 

3.  Types  of  Families  According  to  Ex- 
ternal     Factors — socio-economic     status, 
neighborhood,  health. 

The  writers  were  influenced  consider- 
ably by  Ada  Sheffield's  idea  of  "The 
Situation  as  a  Unit  of  Family  Case 
Study,"  by  the  situational  analyses  of  W. 
[.  Thomas  and  by  Georges  Polti's  classi- 
ication  in  "The  Thirty-Six  Dramatic 
Situations."  They  have  given  us  a  classi- 
cation  which  roughly  resembles  the  con- 
ceptual framework  of  modern  social 
casework.  It  is  distinctly  sociological 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCII  BUREAU.  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures. Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers &  Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

WRITING,  EDITING.  RESEARCH.  Theses, 
miscellaneous  paper,  addresses,  articles,  book 
mss.  AM  subjects.  Louis  Marlett  Associates, 
5403  Black  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


The    American    Journal    of    Nursing    shows 
part    which    professional    nurses    take 
betterment    of    the    world.       Put 


it 


.         . 
St.,  New  York, 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CHILD   WELFARE 

Case  Work   Supervisor 

Progressive  state-wide  private  agency,  engaged 
In  broad  program  of  child  care  and  place- 
ment, has  need  of  a  competent  person  to  head 
case  work  department.  Write  at  once  giring 
full  Information  about  yourself,  photo  or  snap- 
shot and  s;ttary  expected. 

Randall  C.  Biart.  Executive  Director 

NEBRASKA     CHILDREN'S     HOME     SOCIETY 

Omaha   (3)    Nebraska 


CASE  WORKER,  midwest  child  placing  agency. 
Man  or  woman  with  Master's  Degree  in 
social  work.  791 9  Survev. 


CASEWORKER,  full  or  pan  professional  train- 
ing, in  rapidly  growing  family  and  children's 
agency  in  Middle  West.  Salary  $1800.  to 
$2300.  according  to  qualifications.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Opportunity  for  commu- 
nity leadership.  7917  Survey. 


Executive   Secretary  for  Child   Welfare 
Must  I 


Wanted : 

Agency  in  Rhode  Island.  Must  be  experienced 
in  child  placement,  relief.  Attractive  salary  to 
competent  person.  Write  Miss  Grace  Pond, 
514  Black-stone  St..  WoonsocUet,  R.  I. 


An  experienced  year  round  Executive  for  a 
Chicago  organization  that  conducts  camp  for 
handicapped  children  (primarily  orthopedic). 
Experience  in  field  of  child  welfare,  children's 
institutions  or  medical  social  work  desirable. 
Please  state  education,  professional  training. 
experience  and  references.  79 1 5  Survey. 


Psychiatric  worker  for  child  guidance  agency  in 
large  Eastern  city  within  Metropolitan  area  of 
New  York.  Work  under  direct  supervision  of 
outstanding  nationally  known  psychiatrist.  Good 
salary.  Jewish  clientele.  7921  Survey. 


Male  Social  Worker  to  supervise  60  younger 
boys  in  organization  providing  group  and  fos- 
ter home  care  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children.  Good  supervision  and  good  standards 
maintained.  Favorable  community.  Hillside 
Children's  Center,  Rochester,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORKER,  fully  trained,  with  ex 
perience  in  case  work  and  research,  employed 
at  present  but  eager  to  make  a  change,  wants 
position  in  an  agency  in  a  western  or  southern 
state.  7913  Survey. 


Trained  man,  successful  record  of  achievement 
in  boys'  work  field,  executive  experience,  de- 
sires opportunity  in  New  England  or  New 
York.  School,  Club  or  Institution.  Could  be 
available,  if  necessary,  by  January  1st.  7916 
Survey. 


MAN,  social  worker,  diploma,  university  degrees 
child  guidance,  social  psychology,  experienced 
child  welfare,  psychiatric  case  work,  desires 
suitable  position.  7918  Survey. 


Young  woman,  B.  Ed.  degree,  one  year's 
experience  teacHnpr  in  public  school,  two 
years'  in  Day  Nursery  as  "Director  of  Chil- 
dren's Activities,"  desires  position  in  Day 
Nursery  or  Nursery  School.  7920  Survey. 
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PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL    OF    SOCIAL    WORK 

(Affiliated   with   the   University   of   Pennsylvania! 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Interpreting  the  Functional  Point  of  View  in  in  Appli- 
cation to  Current  Problems  of  Social  Work 

Day  Cart  of  Children  at  a  Social  Service 

A  scries  of  papers,  with  case  material,  edited  by 

Jessie  Taft. 

Pamphlet,   (available  October  15) 

functional  Cote  Work  in  a  Medical  Selling 

A  series  of  papers,  with  case  material,  edited  by 
Edith  McComb  Cressmnn. 
Pamphlet,  (in  preparation) 

The  Nature  of  Policy  in  the  Administration  of  Public 
Anistance 

A   paper,  by  Anita  J.  Faatz 
Pamphlet  (available  November  15) 

A  Functional  Approach  to  Family  Case  Work 

A  volume  in  the  Social  Work  Process  Series,  in- 
cluding case  material,  edited  by  Jessie  Taft. 
(In  preparation) 

Addr««s  Inquiries  and  Advance  Ordcn  to 

Publications  Division 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

2410  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION     FOR     WAR-TIME 
AND    POST-WAR    SOCIAL    WORK 

By  acceleration,  the  complete  professional  training  may 
be  obtained  in  15  months. 

Beginning  students  may  enter  on  September  8,  1943. 
WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

Public  welfare  workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and 
others  who  have  an  opportunity  for  part-time  study  or 
who  are  allowed  educational  leave  may  begin  their  pro- 
gram on  September  8. 

For  information  and  c»talog*t,  apply  to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


THE  BUFFALO  SCHOOL 

Registrations  are  being  accepted  for  an  accel- 
erated term  from  January  24th  through  Aug- 
ust 12th  or  September  23rd. 

Address  inquiries  to  the  Dean 
University  of  Buffalo  School 
of  Social  Work,  25  Niagara 
Square,  Buffalo  2,  New  York. 


rather  than  psychiatric,  theoretical  rather 
than  narrowly  practical,  logical  as  well 
as  empirical.  It  provides  an  excellent 
framework  for  a  study  of  social  case- 
work or  of  human  relations. 

Social  work  students  in  some  of  the 
leading  schools  are  now  given  a  consider- 
able initiation  into  the  thoughtways  of 
psychoanalysis.  Some  critics  think  these 
have  been  overemphasized.  What  is 
needed  is  not  to  de-emphasize  psycho- 
analysis but  to  supplement  it  with  the 
kind  of  sociological  analysis  given  in  this 
book.  Personality  development  is  com- 
plex, but  so  are  social  situations.  Both 
require  an  adequate  set  of  mental  tools 
for  their  description  and  treatment.  The 
book  also  deals  with  the  great  role  of 
culture  in  influencing  family  life,  an 
aspect  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  em- 
phasized by  psychiatry. 
Vassar  College  JOSEPH  K.  FOLSOM 

What  of  Tomorrow? 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS,  by  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher.  Harcourt,  Brace.  329  pp.  Price  $2.75, 
postiaicl  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*T*O  dwell  upon  the  lean  past  in  the 
midst  of  present  plenty  takes  courage, 
intelligence,  and  vision.  All  of  these  Mrs. 
Fisher  brings  in  abundance  to  her  new 
book  about  young  people,  plus  a  good 
measure  of  her  own  special  gift  for  get- 
ting to  the  heart  of  what  makes  people 
tick.  She  is  worried  about  what  the  future 


holds  for  youth — and  rightly  so.  This 
book  should  make  all  of  us  who  read  it — 
and  may  our  name  be  Legion — aware  of 
our  job  as  educators,  legislators  and  just 
plain  citizens  in  relation  to  the  young 
folks  of  America,  and  much  better  fitted 
to  do  that  job. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  Mrs.  Fisher  has  had  at  her 
disposal  the  wealth  of  research  material 
acquired  by  that  body  during  the  last 
decade.  She  presents  here,  in  readable  and 
understandable  form,  some  of  their  find- 
ings on  youth's  problems  and  youth  pro- 
grams, along  with  her  own  critical  esti- 
mates and  her  hopes  for  the  future.  The 
dismal  Thirties,  with  their  wasting  of  the 
power  of  young  people  through  idleness 
and  their  consequent  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  all  of  us,  were  a  logical  result 
of  our  failure  to  grasp  how  relentlessly 
the  Machine  Age  was  transforming  the 
familiar  pattern  of  work  and  preparation 
for  work.  "There  are,"  she  says,  "for  the 
great  majority  of  modern  young  people, 
only  three  escapes  from  that  corral"  (of 
continued  economic  dependence).  "War 
is  one,  with  its  peculiar  need  of  youth. 
Another,  diminishing  all  the  time,  leads 
into  odd  jobs  and  blind-alley  work.  The 
third,  the  only  one  endurable,  is  somehow 
to  secure  the  specialized  training  and  that 
work  experience  through  which  alone  message, 
they  enter  into  a  maturity  that  will  be  New  York 
(In  anivaerinf  advtrthemrnts  plraie  mention  SURVEY  MIUMONTHLT) 
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useful  to  society  and  satisfactory  to 
them." 

Deploring  the  failure  of  educators  to 
tackle  the  problem,  she  found  consider- 
able hope  in  the  federal  government's 
forthright  attacks  upon  it  through  CCC 
and  NYA.  With  an  enthusiasm  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  this  reviewer,  she 
points  to  the  NYA  Resident  Center 
"Work-Study"  program  as  of  special 
value  both  for  work  experience  and  citi- 
zenship training.  From  it  could  be  de- 
veloped "a  blueprint  worth  the  study  of 
taxpaying  citizens,  parents,  educators, 
and  young  people." 

All  women  should  be  grateful  to  her 
for  her  penetrating  analysis  of  the  place 
of  women  in  the  home  and  in  the  work- 
ing world,  from  our  great-grandmother's 
day  down  to  our  own,  as  well  as  for  her 
insistence  that  the  young  women  of  today 
have  their  chance  to  be  of  service  in  the 
world  at  the  very  tasks  which  were  once 
a  part  of  every  home  economy. 

There  is  a  final  section  on  the  im- 
portance of  organizing  our  leisure  time 
through  creative  channels,  especially  by 
utilizing  the  American  patterns  of  com- 
mittees and  associations  in  the  exercise 
of  good  citizenship. 

"Our  Young  Folks"  is  packed  full  of 
wisdom.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  seriously 
and  with  determination  to  heed  its 


HELEN  M.  HARRIS 


